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Nilgiris, the. meeting point of the Eastern 
Western Ghats, beckons people who have grown tired 
weary by the monotony of the mechanised world. -The 
breathtaking scenery of the Blue Mountains, the natural 
habitat of wild animals and the tropical rain forests wi 


their sky scraping trees will provide a feast for their eyes 


Ooty’s lovely climate is invigorating. The beautiful 
Botanical Gardens at Ooty, the Sims Park at Coonoor, the 
Toda Settlement at the Wood House, the Wild Life Sanc- 
tuary at Mudumalai and many more pinos of interest are. 


a ‘must’ 1o every tourist. 
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` Visit the Nilgiris and feel the change. 
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_The Director of Information and Publicity, 
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DEMOLISHING THE WALL 


Dear Reader, 

The other day a letter arrived at our desk from a senior leader of the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress. Referring to our request for a 
contribution to our columns, he put a blunt question: “Is your journal 
affiliated to any political party directly or indirectly?” We had no reason 
for a hesitant answer: Mainstream owes allegiance to no political party or 
group. Its loyalty is wholly and unreservedly to India and socialism. 

Faith in the people of India is our shield and armour; determination 
to resist all attempts to withhold the fruits of freedom from them our only 
weapon. It shall be our endeavour to try relentlessly to demolish the wall 
of misunderstanding, mutual suspicion and even personal pique that divides 
progressive sections in the country one from another. j 

Mainstream is meant to provide a common platform for all of them to 


. exchange views on the many thorny and pressing problems confronting the 


nation, so that the right solutions may emerge. 

Our long-range purpose is to try to prevent temporary and unimportant 
differences from making us lose sight of the goal of Socialism enshrined in 
our Constitution; to try to create the right atmosphere for a mighty joint 
effort to break the conspiracy to drag India away from the path of pro- 
gress; to check secessionist, anti-national forces from gaining strength and 
endangering democracy and freedom itself. 

A big and forbidding task, undertaken by humble people. The sponsors 
of this venture are no VIPs. They come from the ranks of research scholars 
and working journalists, lawyers and scientists, men from the common 
walks of life. y 

This, being our strength, is also our weakness, at least from the point 
of view of resources. Since Big Money has no place in our scheme of things, 
our financial resources. are very limited, while intellectual resources are 
ample. Most of those who have taken up full-time work for Mainstream 
have given up safe and lucrative positions to serve the cause dear to them. 
Despite handicaps, Mainstream has been launched in the moral certainty 
that the common people, whose interests it shall faithfully and unswervingly 
serve, Will in turn help it to survive and grow. The response so far has indeed 
been heartening, as will be evident on a perusal of the contents of even this 
inaugural number. f 

While the nation grows in economic strength, disparities in income 
grow as a result of the free play of vested interests. The protests against 
new taxes in various States are a result of this. Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, the noted 
economist, discusses the limitations and scope of taxation in a developing 
economy. 

This week, as we greet Nagaland as the sixteenth State of the Union, 
our thoughts turn to the South where the secessionist D.M.K. has gained 
strength with the help of communal elements and entrenched economic 
interests. Chief Minister Kamaraj has called for a national front to fight 
this menace. In this issue the well-known Communist leader, Mohan 
Kumaramangalam, analyzes the origins and aims of the D.M.K. 

Symbolic of the stranglehold monopolistic interests have over our eco- 
nomy is the phenomenal growth in concentration of ownership in the 
newspaper industry. J.P. Chaturvedi, one of the founders of the working 
journalists’ movement in India, presents the trends in the last eight years in 
this context. 

In our agricultural economy new trends are seen which may well 
retard the nation’s progress. Bhowani Sen, well-known kisan leader, turns 
the spotlight on these. . 

From week to week, Mainstream shall strive to bring to your table 
varied, informative and instructive fare, neither sensational nor dull bat 
honest and objective in presentation. There will bé no glossing over friends’ 
defects for fear of hurting, even as no quarter will be-given in exposing what- 
ever is rotten and harnful in society. In this difficult task, dear reader, 
we seek your support, material and intellectual. 

Finally, the traditional note of caution: the views expressed by the 
various contributors in the pages of Mainstream are not necessarily those of 
Mainstream. 

Tue EDITOR. 





WHEN New Delhi discusses the Prime 
Minister’s health—as it does quite often 
these days—it is not to be.taken as an index 
of irresponsible sensation-hunting nor of 
undue panic-mongering. Nor can it be 
dismissed, as is sometimes done, as a piece 
of foreign-inspired propaganda to give a 
boost to choice individuals for possible 
succession to the high office. i 
Behind the extraordinary concern over 
the Prime Minister’s health, one can easily 
discern the rapidly growing worry over the 
baffling question, “What After Nehru?” 
And it is in this context that the spot-light 
in recent months has been focussed on the 
Prime Minister’s Cabinet colleagues. Both 
the silent and the vocal sections of New 
Delhi have not only shown sustained interest 
in the activities of the Cabinet VIPs but 
have tried to discern—through talks, gossip 
and personal experience—the alignments 
and realignments that- have been going on 
among them since the last General Election. 
While the Finance Minister is entrench- 
ed in his austere aloofness—with a stable 
though limited following in the Congress 
Parliamentary Party—a significant develop- 
ment in New Delhi politics today is that, 
together with the Defence Minister, Sri G.L. 
Nanda is coming up as the target of attack 
by the Right. Not only over the starting 
of the Congress Forum for Socialist Action— 
with its journal just started—but on such 
burning issues as rising prices, the quiet- 
looking Planning Minister has not hesitated 
to speak up in a language very much differ- 
ent from that of Sri Morarji Desai. It is 
almost an open secret in New Delhi that 
between Sri Desai and Sri Nanda, the 
difference over price policy is pronounc- 
ed. ‘In the context of this week’s Planning 
Commission decision to hold the price-line 
of essential goods, Sri T.T.-Krishnamachari’s 
reported view in favour of the State taking 
over wholesale trade has gained new signi- 
ficance in terms of political alignments, 


* * * 


DURING recent weeks, New Delhi circles 

have heard from fairly reliable quarters 
about certain estrangement between 
Sri Krishna Menon and Sri Krishnamachari. 
While this is being tálked about in the 
Planning Comission, of which’ both are 
members, it is dificult to pinpoint the items 
of difference. According to some’ reports, 
these arose over the question of co-ordinat- 
ing public sector production with the non- 
military sector of Defence production, 
while others hold that the alienation is the 
by-product of strong temperamental differ- 
ences. k : 

In New Delhi's hierarchy, any slump in 
TTK-Krishna Menon partnership has 
considerable significance. For, it is known 
that Sri Krishna Menon, forgetting old 
sores, had moved a lot to bring Sri Krishna- 
machari back into the Cabinet. And this 
combination, coming in the wake of TTK’s 
election-time speeches along socialist lines, 
has been regarded by many in New Delhi 
as the beginning of a new axis to stand up 
to the consolidated conservatism supposed 
to be represented, principally, by the Finance 
Minister. ie 1 

-While New Delhi opinion would not, at 
this stage, suggest that this discord might 
grow into a rift, Sri Krishna Menon’s pro- 
nounced differences with another Cabinet 
colleague, Sri S.K. Patil, have now. come 
out in a new form over the control of a sector 

r of. the Bombay Congress. Apparently, the. 
Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee’s 
» decision to split the Suburban District Con- 
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gress Committee into three units is only an 
organisational issue, the argument of the 
BPCC being that while each of thé éight 
DCCs under it cover about four Jakhs of 
people, the unwieldy Suburban DCC 
extends over 13 lakhs: and to do away with 
this anomaly, the Suburban DCC is being 
split into three units. : 

Behind this perfectly -legitimate case— 
which is the real source of- the BPCC’s 
strength—the tug-of-war between two con- 
flicting giants of New Delhi has ‘invested 
this local organisational issue with almost 
all-India importance. It is known that the 
BPCC is the strong-hold of Sri Patil’s sup- 
porters, who hold every seat in its Executive 
except one, while the Suburban District- 
Congress is the main’ centre of activity of 
Sri Menon’s supporters. Between the two 
there was hardly any solidarity even in the 
powerful campaign for North Bombay dur- 
ing the General Election. By splitting the 
Suburban DCC, presumably the BPCC 
leaders expect to scatter the pro-Menon 
forces, and for this very reason, Sri Krishna 
Menon’s supporters are-opposed to the 
idea of trifurcation of the DCC.- Personal- 
ly, what Sri Menon ‘is reported ‘to have 
resented is the fact that the BPCC never 
cared to consult him, although it ‘affects the 
organisational set-up ef his own: consti- 
tuency, apart from his being a very eminent 
leader of national standing having some- 
thing to do with North Bombay. 


The more important implication of this 
episode, according to New Delhi osbservers, 
is that it reflects a determined move not to 
permit. Sri Krishna Menon to have.a.foot- 
hold in the Congress organisaton itself, 
perhaps a rearguard action of those who last 
year fought hard to deny him-the Congress 
ticket for North. Bombay. 


* * * 


The battle against English continues un- 
abated, and the powerful Hindi lobby in 
New Delhi has not given up hopes of delay- 
ing, if not scuttling, Government’s decision 
to give English legal status as the associate, 
Official Language even after 1965. 


It is learnt that behind Government’s 
inability so far to introduce the . Official 
Language Bill 1962 in the current session 
of Lok Sabha lies the continuous pressure 
of very important elements inside Congress 
which would not like to let English be given 
the status of an official language, for they 
insist that so long as this is continued, 
the introduction of Hindi will never be expe- 
dited. ` me 

At the same time, Government is publicly. 
committed to the non-Hindi-speaking 
regions that English will continue to be one 
of the two official “languages -even after 
1965. Particularly important, in Govern- 
ment’s consideration, is the reaction of the’ 
South, where there is an overwhelming body 
of opinion against the imposition of Hindi. 
It is thus clear that Government at this- 
stage can hardly go back upon its pledged 
word, despite all the pressures of the Hindi 
enthusiasts. - Fok 

However, it is understood, a-compro-, 
mise is being worked out. - Government is- 


: 


‘already taken considerable 


s 


reported to be considering the propositio: 
that legislation on the subject should con- 
tain the proviso that the question of allow- 
ing English to continue as an associate 
official language should be revicwed after 
every ten years until Hindi is in a positio 
to take over completely. This way, while 
the fears of the non-Hindi secton will be 
allayed, the protangonists of Hindi may 
also be mollified. ` 

* * * { 


4 
switch-back from open diplomacy in { 
cold-war style is noticeable in ‘the recent 

developments in. India-China relations. 
While a lot has been said in New Delhi, in 
Parliament and outside, against the ` 
drafting of our note to Peking of July 26, 
indications are available here which suggest 
that this particular note marked a carefully 
worked-out turning-point in New Delhi’s 
diplomatic overtures to Peking. ; 


__ There are good reasons for believing that 
with our latest note to Peking despatched i 
last week, the stage is being set for a high- 
level meeting between the two Govern- 
ments. As far as can be made out, the level 
at which such a meeting is likely to take 
place will be higher than the ambassadorial, 
while there is no likelihood at all of its being 
held either at the summit or at the Foreign 
Ministers’ level. 


While the Prime Minister in Parliament 
has differentiated between talks and negotia- 
tions, it was not made clear at the time 
whether any conditions would be laid down’ 
for a round of preliminary talks. It appears , 
now that the preliminary talks will be with- , 
out conditions, and the only agenda would 
be to settle procedural matters with regard 
to proper negotiations. According to 
informed circles; such procedural talks d 
should cover not only the examination of ™ 
any proposal for disengagement—including 
the one suggested by the Prime Minister for 
the withdrawal by both sides in Ladakh 
according to each other’s maps—but should 
also settle the question of how to get ready 
for higher-level negotiations based on last 
year’s. report of the officials of the two | 
Governments, : 

Careful observers in New Delhi are not 
at all surprised at the prospect of resumption , 
of India-China talks. They find sufficient 
indications of it in the notes exchanged 
between the two Governments in the last 4 
five weeks despite all the vituperation in 
them. Attention is drawn in this context 
to New Delhi’s note of July 26 hoping for 
“a positive response” from’ Peking on the 
two questions—“relaxation of the current 
tensions’’ and “the creation of the right . 
climate for negotiations”. Peking’s reply 
of August 4, with all its blemishes, respond- 
ed in its final para asking for discussions to 
be held ‘‘as soon as possible and that the 
level, date, place and other procedural 
matters for these discussions be immediately 
decided upon.”’ India’s reply of last week, 
on its part, concludes with the assurance 
of our readiness for such talks, f 

Thus, it is clear that New Delhi has 
initiative for 
talks, though reiterating the validity‘ of 
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PLaN, PRICES AND PRESSURES ¢ CHITTOOR REACTION 
 NAGALAND ° NATIONAL INTEGRATION ` 


By. a strange _ coincidence, ~- Planning 
> Minister Nanda’s assurance in the Raya 
Sabha this week of Government’s determina- 
tion to take whatever action is required to 
regulate the prices of essential commodities 
came on the same day as the announcement 
-of the Swatantra Party victory in the Chit- 
toor’ by-election to. the Lok Sabha. 
Significance lies in the fact that parties 
of the Right are cashing in on Government’s 
tafdiness in dealing with pressing problems. 
As the parliamentary -debate ‘on the Third 
Plan shows, ‘prices of essential commodities 
have -been soaring -almost without respite 
for some years, yet there ‘has -been little 
effort so far to keep theni in check, let ae 
brifig them down-to reasonable levels. `- 
is not. therefore surprising that even N 
Congress MPs did not feel quite reassured 
when Sri Nanda spoke of drawing up 
“certdin legal and administrative ‘sanctions 
and dn effective distribution machinery” 
as an essential part of the apparatus for 
enforcement of price policy. This reaction 
. Was iñ part due to the obvious difference in 
outlook and approach between Sri Nanda’s 
present statement and Sri Morarji Desai’s 
pronouncement on Price policy , during the 
budget debate. It. is also due to féars that 


the all-too-familiar pressures‘ will prevent’ 


Government from effectively ‘fulfilling the 
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claims according to our. mapi. 


„Meanwhile, New Delhi authorities are- 
tightening - up, all loose ‘talk on border 
defences: :Publicity given to. defence- move- 
ments in Ladakh are, on second thoughts, 
considered here as having done more harm 
than good. -It is understood-that- responsi-- 
ble authorities have taken a serious view 
of the ‘report’in a US. journal -purported 
to be an interview given by somebody high- 
up, and steps are under consideration to 
prevent repetition of, such happenings. 
While determined efforts: are being made to 
reach by land our checkpost in the Galwan 
Valley, encircled on three sides by the- 
Chinese forces, unnecessary publicity to the 
episode is now regarded as not only purpose- 
less but harmful. . What is clear, however, 
is that the Galwan Valley checkpost has to 
be relieved before winter sets in on the 
inhospitable Ladakh mountains. 


a * k 


Behind New Delhi’s welcome of the 
settlement of ‘the West Irian dispute, there 
is. recognition ‘of the direct intervention of 
the White House. It is learnt that a dead- 
lock over the question of phased transfer 
almost threatened to lead to a breakdown 
of the Dutch-Indonesian negotiations ‘and 
it could be’ smnoothened out only on the 
personal intervention ‘of President Kennedy. 

Coming soon after the Laos settlement. 
the West Irian episode has - -encouraged 
New Delhi to entertain the hope’ of a fresh 
apprdisal of Asian realities on the part of 
the U.S. President. It is interesting to note 


\that Ambassador - Galbraith’s entourage 


‘here is hardly embarrassed over the sensa- 
tional disclosures about U.S. policy-makers 
in Ceylonese envoy Malasekhara’s confiden- 


promise Sri Nanda has made , now rein- 


‘forced Planning by th the Commission's Te- 


commendation, 


xo  k * * 


re graphic illustration. of the existence and 

scope of such pressures was provided 
by ` the passage of the Land Acquisition 
(Amendment) Bill despite stormy opposition 
to the measure from .all sections of the 
House. Only four hours had been allotted 
for the ,Bill—evidently those concerned 
did not have the remotest idea of the likely 
reactions—but Speaker Hukam Singh had 
to allow debate for 15 hours. 


` It was heartening to find Congress mem- 
bers vying with the Opposition in denounc- 
ing the obnoxious~measure which has its 
origins in the action of the Uttar Pradesh 
Government in trying to help a Congress 


MP-industrialist to secure a particular plot. 


of land, a step later on invalidated by the 
Supreme. Court. Government, rather 
shaken by the strong opposition from their 
own side of the House, did yield ground; 
some amendments were made and Sri S.K. 
Patil gave the assurance that ‘a compre- 
hensive Bill would ‘be brought forward to 
make further amendments in the parent 
Act. The passage of „the Bill in these 





tial report on the Kashmir debate in the 
Security Council. The differentiation made 
in the. Malasekhara report between - the 


USS. President and the Pentagon’s digits of | 


foreign-policy thinking, by-and large, has 
not undermined—perhaps it has enhanced 


--Prof. Galbraith’s ‘personal standing in. 


New Delhi. 

Meanwhile, New Delhi’s obvious choice 
for the post of "the next President of the U.N. 
General Assembly ‘has ‘a slightly awkward 
aspect: while support for Mr. Malasekhara 


is almost certain—particularly after the’ 


leakage of his report—it is not forgotten in 
New Delhi that Pakistan had supported 
Smt. Pandit’s candidacy | when she was 
elected to the post. - 


* * S 


It is understood that the President has 
now handed over the Rashtrapati Bhavan 
at Simla to Government, and the Cabinet 
has officially expressed its appreciation of. 
this handsome gesture: 

Government is now planning to turn the 
palatial mansion with its 200 bedrooms into 
good use. Incidentally, it is learnt that 


in the last fifteen years, the upkeep of the' 


estate cost over Rs. 50 lakhs while it was 
used for not even 10 days a year by either 


the Governor-General or ‘the President.’ ` 


The proposal to set up there a seat of higher 


research under the guidance of distinguished’ 


professors in science and humanities ` is 
reported. to be under consideration. 


It will be a fitting birthday gift from the 
nation to the President—who completes his 
74 years on September 5—if the announce- 
ment of the Simla Rashtrapati Bhavan be- 
ing converted into-a seat of learning is 
made on the occasion. 


circumstances. highlights the pressure 
tactics of industrial barons whose interests 
are allowed to ride roughshod over public 
opinion, a position which evokes all-party 
opposition. 


* * * 


[Z is worth noting that Sri. N. G. Ranga’s 
success in the Chittoor contest was primari- 
ly due to widespread dissatisfaction over the . 
land levy. The Swatantra candidate went 
about creating the impression that every 

landholder from the smallest to the biggest, 

would have to pay double or even three 
times what he was paying now. Sri Sanjiva 

Reddy’s repeated assurances that the pro- 

posed levy had beea so designed that the 
Chittoor district would not .be affected 
adversely by it did not cut much ice. One ` 
Significant feature. of the poll result was 
that Sri Ranga would have won by a very 
much bigger margin but for the heavy poll- 
ing in favour of Congress in the two cons- 
tituencies which réturned Communists to 
the Andhra Pradésh Assembly. In these 
two -areas the Congress candidate polled 
18,000 votes more than his rival. 


It is feared in Madras that an immediate 
offshoot of Swatantra success in Chittoor. 
will be the consolidation of the. Swatantra- 
DMK-Muslim League axis. The DMK. is: 
already claiming that Sri Ranga’s success. 
was largely due to its support. While hail-. 
ing the DMK- -Swatantra-League cooperation 
in Chittoor, the DMK has officially de- 
nounced what it calls the ‘Congress- 
Communist conspiracy’. It was also indi- 
cated that this Right axis ‘would work to- 
gether in the coming civic elections, Grow- 
ing concern in the democratic camp is notice- 
able about these trends, but it is by no 
means clear yet that speedy joint efforts will 
be undertaken to fight this growing cha- 
llenge from ‘the Right, 


14 o * EEA 
AN eaa event this week was the 
adoption by the Lok Sabha of-the two 
Bills for the establishment of Nagaland as 
the sixteenth State of the Indian Union. The 
new State will comprise the Nagaland- 
Tuensang area now forming part of Assam; 
it will have three districts. While a legisla- 
tive assembly for the new State has been 
provided for, very wide powers have been 
reserved for the Governor in the Tuensang 
area in view of the disturbed conditions. 
The assembly will initially have a strength 
of 46, to be raised to 60 later; ‘and Naga- 
Jand will have one representative each in the 
Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha. The vesting 
of the Governor with absolute powers in 
respect of Tuensang district and the inde- 
finiteness of the period of such rule are 


‘ matters for concern. Obviously democracy 


cannot be kept in abeyance in one pocket 
while surrounding areas enjoy it. ` 


* * * 


MERE physical integration of the pointy 

is not enough. With the renewed attack 
by communal, separatist and secessionist 
forces on national unity in recent times, 


[S 


the emotional aspects of national integration 
are increasingly being recognised as urgent. 
What appears rather odd, however, 
that such a difficult and almost terrifying 
problem should be treated on the same 
footing as, for. instance, Vanamahotsava and 
. Khadi propagation. The National Inte- 
gration Week will coincide with Gandhi 
Jayanti Week. To that'extent'it wiil mean 
that the usual round of speeches will be 
delivered but with rather special emphasis 
7 on integration. We in this country should 
have found out by now that platform plati- 
tudes do not take us very far. The pres- 
cribed pledge ‘also makes rather strange 
reading: “I hereby pledge myself never to 
resort to physical violence in the case of 
any dispute...... 7? 


The Committee of Zonal Councils for 
National Integration which met in Bombay 
this week seems to be obsessed with avoid- 
ance of physical violence rather than with 
the much more fundamental and essential 
task `of emotional integration. Apart 
from this, the Bombay session was one of 
review and hardly had any tangible contri- 
bution to make. 


Earlier, the National Integration Com- 
mittee heard further evidence in Delhi. It 
was told by lawyer N.C. Chatterjee that 
propaganda for secession of any area of the 
country was repugnant to the Constitution; 
being Hindu Mahasabha leader also, Cha- 
tterjee said that a party which confined its 
membership to a particular community 
was not acting against the Constitution. He 
made two good suggestions: interchange of 
students between States at all levels; one- 
third of the services in a State to be drawn 
from other States. The Muslim League 
President, Mohammed Ismail, came out 
with the’ declaration that religion could 
never be separated from politics. As for the 
committee, it has yet to solve the problem 
of finding a satisfactory definition of com- 
munalism. What is urgently needed is 
not merely education of the people, but 
firm measures by Parliament to put down all 
anti-national elements and movements. 


* * * ` 


JN the context of national integration, a 
problem. that has caused concern is the 
kind of temper being displayed by the parties 
concerned in the matter of settling simple 
boundary demarcation questions. It is a 
typical case of the national interest being 
cast aside to satisfy regional vanities. The 
Prime Minister’s repeated reminders that a 
few square miles should not be allowed to 
come in the way of national unity and that 
those advocating the opposing viewpoints 
in such disputes should not lose sight of 
the oneness of India evidently made no 
impression on members of his own party. 
The Mysore-Maharashtra dispute is’ one 
instance that came to the fore last week as. 
a result of the inability of the reprsentatives 
of the two sides to come to any agreement. 
Now the demand is for Central intervention. 
That the four-member border dispute com- 
mittee never had.a chance of coming to a 
settlement was quite clear at the start itself, 
since both sides approached the question 
with minds practically closed. A different 
type of dispute between Punjab and Rajas- 
than is also defying solution: it relates to 
resettlement of persons uprooted following 
acquisition of land for the Beas dam. It 
is obviously necessary that settlement of 
all such disputes, which lead to needless 
tension and uncertainty in the affected 
areas, should not be delayed in the larger 
national interest. Now that-the-map of 


is ' 


India is well settled, the right solution 
would seem to be for Parliament to demar- 
cate the disputed areas and give finality to 
the matter; another would be for the 
Supreme Court to hear both; sides and draw 
the line ; = 


a os * 


UNCERTAINTY i is EE in the minds 

of people in some States by the internal 
dissensions of the ruling party. In Rajas- 
than, for instance, Chief Minister Sukhadia 
found it necessary to ask for and obtain 
the High Command’s permission to seek 
a vote of confidence from the Congress 
Legislature Party. The meeting is set for 
September 4. Such a course should nor- 
mally be unnecessary, but in this instance it 
would have the merit of giving Sri Sukhadia 
strength to carry on the administration in 
peace. Obviously the other group does 
not intend to allow any such thing. Agri- 
culture Minister Mirdha’s resignation can 
only be interpreted to be part of an attempt 
to prevent Sri Sukhadia from seeking and 
obtaining a confidence vote, so that inner 
party power politics may go on unhampered. 


ALGERIA 


“Algeria i is in the news again. This time 
it is Ben Bella versus the armed forces. 
Not the regular army led by Colonel Boume- 
dienne, the former Chief of Staff, whose 
dismissal by Ben Khedda was one of the 
factors that precipitated the earlier blood- 
less combat between the two politicians. 
Indeed the Colonel had, by the end of the 
week, put all his authority at the disposal 
of the civilian leaders to help them quell the 


- rebellion of the irregular forces. 


It is these irregular guerrilla forces that 
now threaten to oust Ben Bella, who had 
last week to leave Algiers to seek refuge 
among friendly military commanders at 
Oran. It will be remembered that during 
the Algerian struggle for independence, the 
regular Army of the Algerians was raised 
and based outside Algeria itself, in the 
neighbouring states of Tunisia and Morocco. 
The only type of war that the Algerians 
could wage from within Algeria was by en- 
listing young Algerians as irregular guerri- 
llas. For this purpose, Algeria was divided 
into six Wilayas or Military Zones each 
with its own commander. After indepen- 
dence, these military leaders, understandably 
anxious to continue to exercise power in the - 
regions under their command, have repeat- 
edly come into conflict with the political 
Jeaders. Ben Bella is now engaged in what 
may well be the last round to decide whether 
Algeria is to have military rule or a civilian 
government. 


Fortunately, as during the earlier coup, 
both parties are anxious to avoid bloodshed. 
Hence, the shadow-boxing. As stated 
earlier, at the time of going to press, Colonel 
Boumedienne had lent his powerful support 
to Ben Bella and his Political Bureau by 
calling a conference of the Wilaya com- 
manders (Wilaya IV under which the 
capital city of Algiers falls and ‘Wilaya III 
covering the Kabylia region were exclud- 
ed)—thus rallying them against those un- 
willing to submit to civilian authority. 


Amidst all these caperings, which have 
had the effect of depressing the economy, , 
already much weakened by the departure 
of the French Algerians, whose skill used to 
keep the wheels of industry moving, the 
Algerian masses have been demonstrating 
for peace, bread and work: 


BERLIN 


Holidaying at the Black Sea health resort 
of Yalta, Mr. Khruschev has caught the 
Western Powers. napping over Berlin. 


- Last year the Soviet Premier had warned the 


West that if there was no agreement on the 
German question, Russia would have 
to conclude a peace. treaty with East Ger- 


many, which would thereafter be respon-. 


sible, as the successor power, for the war- 


“time agreements on Berlin. This week, 


by abolishing the post of Soviet Comman- 
dant of Berlin, Mr. Khruschev, from all 
outward appearances, has taken a step in 
that direction. The East German Govern- 
ment followed it up at once by appointing 
its own official to be the commandant. 


As the Western Powers do not recognise 
the East German Government, they are not 
prepared to do business with a commandant 
appointed by it. Apart, therefore, from 
protesting loudly about Mr. Khruschev’s 
action, their militia has been making test 
entries into East Berlin to -establish their 


right of access without having to submit to 


East German authority. 


It would appear that Mr. Khruschev is 
testing the West’s reactions to see how far 
it will go in its determination not to 
recognise the East German State. At the 
time of writing, a diplomatic tug-of-war is 
going on behind the scenes in Washington, 
where Secreatary Dean Rusk has had repeat- 
ed meetings with Soviet Ambassador Dobry- 
nin. Informed circles claim small but signifi- 
cant progress in these confidential talks, 
where both sides are weighing every issue 
carefully. An important proposal made by 
Moscow appears to be a thirteen-nation 

guarantee treaty for the future of West 
Berlin; in which India is reported to figure 
prominently. How far therefore the report- 
ed Soviet attempt to revive the idea of 
separate peace treaty with East Germany 
is a pressure move to get the West to Tecog- 
nise the existence of two Germanys is not 
yet clear. 





` SCIENCE AND’ SOCIETY 


Our present-day society is actu- 
ally embarrassed by science and its 
abundant gifts. They do not fit in 
with each other; there is conflict bet- 
ween the capitalist form of society 
and the latest scientific techniques 
and methods of production. Society 
‘has learnt how to- produce, but -not 
how to distribute what it has produced. 


* * * 


Truly, this world of ours is cur- 


ious., If there is under-production, 
prices are so high that most people 
cannot afford to buy,- and there is 
privation. If there is over-production, 
prices fall so low that industry and 
agriculture cannot function, and there 
is unemployment, and how can, the 
unemployed buy anything, for they 
have no money to buy with! In either 
event, whether there is scarcity or 
abundance, the lot of the masses is 
privation. i 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 
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_ EXPORTS: WRONG APPROACH 


The Board of Trade has met and 


. dispersed for the third time in the 


short span of,a month and a hálf. 
Its members, mostly manufacturer- 
exporters, though keenly aware of 
the need to boost exports, have de- 
manded the pound of flesh from the 
tax-payer for undertaking what they 
regard to, be an onerous—or ' less 
profitable—assignment. More recent- 
ly, representatives of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry met Union Ministers, 


when the same story was’ mofe or, 


less repeated. 

Not content with the numerous 
incentives, drawback facilities and 
priority in the allotment of scarce 
industrial raw materials already pro- 
vided by the Government, Indian 
businessmen-cum-manufacturers-cum 
exporters have only pressed with one 
voice for more incentives, more draw- 
back facilities and more industrial 
raw materials. On their part, they 
have even refused to give an inkling of 
the items and the quantities they will 
export if their demands are accepted. 


Eye on Profits 


‘ 


Their efforts are thus aimed at 


wringing as much benefit as possible 
from the Government, irrespective 


of the needs of the Indian economy. - 


Their only concern seems to be with 
profits—and more profits. As the 


profit margin in the domestic market . 


is substantially higher than that :in 
the international market, they are 
not prepared to venture out unless 
their losses are underwritten by the 
Government. What they want is 
repetition of the “deal” between the 
Indian Exchequer and the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association. During 


the last sugar year, the ISMA earned> 


Rs.. 12 crores in foreign exchange, 


but received Rs. 13.5 crores in sub- ` 


sidy from the Government for its 
“creditable performance”. If to this 
are added the drawback benefits, 


freight reduction, etc., granted to., 


cajole the ISMA to export sugar, the 


total loss incurred by the Exchequer . 
„would be between Rs. 16 and -17 


crores. In addition, the local con- 
sumer has subsidized sugar exports 
indirectly by purchasing sugar at a 
price substantially higher than the 
ruling world price. * 
Oblivious to the stupendous-sacri- 
fice that the average tax-payer will 
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“the 


have to.make, the Government, in 
its anxiety to persuade. Indian manu- 
facturers to siphon off a part of their 
production to the export market, 


seems too willing to accept their 


demands. It is also prepared to 
“let bygones be bygones.”. If past 
experience is any guide, the grant of 
incentives is not the solution to the 
country’s foreign exchange crisis. 

In 1957-58, the Government 
specially imported about one lakh 
-bales of cotton and allotted it to some 
Bombay cotton textile mills on the 
specific understanding . that they 
would export the finished products. 
Nothing of thé kind happened. The 
mill-owners made huge profits, the 
tax-payer paid for the imported 
cotton through his nose, and the 
Government looked on helplessly. 
No penal action was taken against 
the defaulting mills. . . 
` Not only that. According to a 
Reserve Bank of India study, the 
Indian cotton textile industry, claim- 
ed to be the third largest (gross) 
foreign exchange earner in the coun- 
try, was actually. a net spender of 
foreign exchange during the five- 
year period, 1956-60. The foreign 
exchange earnings during these five 


‘years totalled Rs. 340 crores, while . 


the foreign exchange expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 429.2 crores. 

The much-bruited progress of the 
indigenous automobile industry is a 
myth. The cost of the imported 
components, spare parts and ancil- 
lary goods to meet the requirements 
of the local automobile industry— 
totalling over Rs. 61 crores, for 
the Third. Plan period, including 
Rs. 16.5 crores for.the automo- 
bile tyre and tube industry—is 
approximately the same as it would 
be if India were to import the number 


of cars, jeeps and trucks currently” 


manufactured in the country! ` 


Export Sector. 
An impartial assessment of the 


country’s export problem, therefore, 


shows that the Government should 
adopt.a course of action somewhat 
different, from_the one it now con- 
templates. . Immediate measures are 
needed to create an Export Sector in 
Indian economy. Industrial 
units set up or covered by this sector 
should be given top priority in the 
supply of capital equipment, power, 
coal, industrial raw materials and 


‘trys rate of growth if the 


other facilities on the strict under- 
standing that they will export their 
finished and semi-finished products. 
Failure to do so should mean a long 
term of imprisonment for the licensee 
and confiscation of his goods, Levy 
of a financial penalty, however high, 
will not sefve the purpose. Even 
after paying the penalty, the default- 
ing licensee will make enough profit 
because of the sheltered market and 
the buoyant economy. Industrial- 
ists in the Export Sector should also 
be under legal obligation to maintain 
a detailed account of the cost struc- 
ture of each item of manufacture. 


Industrial units outside the 
Export Sector should be placed on 
the low priority list for the allotment 
of capital goods and industrial raw 
materials, and should be made to - 
meet their requirements from 
indigenous’ sources.’ There is no 
need to be apprehensive of the fate 
of these units. Whether it is due to 
inaccurate invoicing or. to hidden 
sources of supply, no industrial unit 
in-the country has till now put up 
the shutters as a consequence of 
shortage of industrial raw materials. 
All business houses and industrial 
concerns seem to have built-in 
capacity to tide over such difficulties. 


Idle Capacity 


The Government should stop 
granting licences for new industrial 
units, This will not affect, the coun- 
idle 
capacity is utilized. The existence 
of idle capacity contributes largely 
towards the high cost of production 
due to over-capitalization and rela- 
tively high overheads. Utilization 
of idle capacity will certainly make 
Indian goods competitive abroad. 

It will not be out of place to 
examine the proposal of the Depart- 
ment of International Trade for the 
creation of a number of free trade 
zones in the country with a view to 


-earning additional foreign exchange. 


Mr. G.L. Mehta, an officer of the: 
department, who examined the likely 
consequences of setting up the zone 
based on Kandla, is understood to 
have remarked in his report that 
“weighing the likely benefit against 
the possible pitfalls and dangers, 
we may well hope that with deter- 
mination and a practical approach, 
we can successfully utilize the mecha 


nism of the free trade zone as one 

important step in the effort to tilt! the 

balance of trade in our favour.” 
In fact, in his enthusiasm for the 


scheme, he has gone beyond his, 


„brief to observe that “the suceess of 
the free. trade zone in Kandla may’ 
well be expected to lead to broader 
application of the mechanism and 
more free trade zones may come up 
in the country in future.’ The 
Board of Trade is also said to have 
favoured the proposal. 

It is, however, difficult to see 
how the creation of free trade zones 
will help in earning additional foreign 
exchange. In the case of some of the 
industries—woollen hosiery, woollen 
fabrics, soaps and toiletry, razor 
blades, copra crushing and plastic 
foam articles—proposed to be set up 
in the Kandla free trade zone, the 
Government has already decided not 
to allow further expansion of existing 
capacity at present as these industries 
have low priority. 

Again, for a number of industries 
like glass and glassware, plastic 
goods, coal-tar dyes, insecticidal 
preparations, bottling of medicines, 
manufacture of stainless steel uten- 
sils. and transformers, indigenous 
production of raw materials is being 
developed rapidly, and in the course 
of the next few years dependence on 
imports will greatly diminish or 
cease altogether. Thus, the crea- 
tion of free trade zones will serve 


at 





little purpose, or at best a very limit- 
ed purpose for a short period. 
Actually, there is the grave danger 
that industries set up in the proposed 
free trade zones will continue to 


clamour for imported raw materials - 


owing to the favourable price factor. 

Moreover, some of the industries 
proposed for development in the 
free trade zones, namely, finished 
leather goods, electric motors, elec- 
tric lamps, paper .products, and 
woollen carpets, either do not depend 
at all or depend only to a small 
extent on imported raw materials. 


Foreign Exchange 

Even then there would be a strong 
case for the creation. of free trade 
zones if there is even a reasonable 
chance of a substantial increase in 
foreign exchange- earnings. But 
this is rather doubtful. Most of the 
industries proposed to be set up in 
these zones are already in existence 
in the country in varying degrees, 
and in spite of the generous rebate 
on duties and other facilities avail- 
able under the various export promo- 
tion schemes, only a fraction of their 
products are exported. 

What is certain, however, is that 
the creation of these zones will 


increase opportunities for smuggling. - 


Besides loss in customs revenue, it 
will result in an invisible drain on 
foreign exchange. The report of the 


Officer on Special Duty also under- 





| lines this danger. 
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In view of -the 
absence of known fool-proof anti- 
smuggling measures, the desirability 
of the scheme is highiy questionable. 
There is thus.no reasonable chance 
of even a marginal increase in the 
foreign exchange earnings. On the 
other hand, there is every possibility 
that the country’s foreign exchange 
commitments will inċrease substan- 
tially the moment the free trade zones 
are created, because foreign exchange 
will be required not only for - the 
initial capital equipment but also, 
in most cases, for utilizing the. capa- 
city to be created. 


Political Effects i 
What is worse, the creation of a 
free trade zone in one State will have 
political repercussions elsewhere. 
Other States will demand the esta- 
blishment of similar zones in their 
respective territories. Having agreed 
to one, the Centre will find it difficult 
to. resist the- pressure from other 

States. 

` Jt will not*therefore be wrong to 
conclude that the measures: envisaged 
by the Government to achieve the 
revised Third- Plan export target of 
Rs. 4,000 crores are fanciful. (The 
original Third Plan export target 
was Rs. 3700 to 3800 crores.) What 
is needed is realism, stark realism. 
It will be desirable to play safe and 
sure rather than run afier a mirage. 
. —KUBER. 
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TAXATION AND. DISPARITIES 


‘The fiscal policy of the Goreti- 
ment of India in the last ten 
years has not been specifically oriented 
towards reduction in inequalities of 
income. 


If we look at the structure of in- 
come tax and super tax rates in the 
last ten years, we find that the rates 
of taxation on. the higher slabs of 
incomes have actually been brought 
down as compared to the rates that 
prevailed before 1952. Whatever 
effect the tax system could have on 
reducing’ inequalities of income had 
already been incorporated into the 
pre-1952 rates; and what has happen- 
ed since then has been to reduce the 
rigour of personal taxation on the 
higher slabs of income rather than: 
the other way about. 


_ Of course, I do not think that the 
Government of India can necessarily 
be blamed for this policy. The rates 
that we impose on higher slabs of 
income in this country are already 
very high. If these rates were really 
effective; there can be no doubt that 
the fiscal system should have been a 
most powerful instrument for reduc- 
tion in inequalities. That this has 
not been so in the last ten years is, 
in my opinion, not due to insufficient 
‘progression in the income tax and 
super tax rates. It is much more 


due to the fact that there is a great - 


deal of evasion of direct taxation in 
this country, and even more, there 
is a great deal of legal avoidance of 
direct taxation. 


Evasion and Avoidance 


I am afraid both evasion and. 


avoidance are found to a significant 


_ extent in the upper ranges of income. 


What is needed, therefore, is a much 
greater strengthening of the tax- 
collecting and  evasion-detecting 
machinery on the one hand, and a 
much firmer and more comprehensive 


legal avoidance on the other. 


I must add that some attempt has 
been made in recent years to reduce 
inequalities of wealth by the imposi- 
tion of a wealth tax; but the effect 
has not been perceptible, partly 
because of evasion and avoidance 


and partly because of the low- rates - 


of the tax on wealth. If we want to 
make the tax system a more effective 
instrument for reduction of inequa- 


' ities of income and wealth, what we 


by V.K.R. V. Rao 





The question is often asked : Is 
taxation in this country equitable? 
On the one hand national income 
has gone up, on the other economic 
disparities have widened. Jn this 
article which is based on an exclusive 
interview to MAINSTREAM, one 
of India’s foremost economists gives 
expression to trenchant views on this 
vexed subject. 





need are effective steps to . reduce 
evasion and avoidance of income 
and wealth taxes and a rise in the 
rates of wealth tax. 


Another much needed fiscal re- 
form for linking ` up taxation with 
the increased incomes that have 
resulted from ten years of plahned 
economic development is the higher 
taxation of rural incomes of 
Rs. 3,000 and above per year. 


The last ten years have seen the 
emergence in the countryside of a 
substantial’ middle class and a signi- 
ficant rise in the levels of incomes of 
what may be called middle or upper 
class farmers. The incidence of land 
revenue on these classes is negligible. 
These classes are not- sūbject to the 
Indian income tax’ and super tax. 
It is true that.in most States there is 
an agricultural income tax, but these 
agricultural income taxes function 
with far less operational efficiency than 
even the income and super taxes. 


Moreover, the rates of agricul- 


tural income tax are much lower. 


than the corresponding ‘rates of 
income tax and super tax. I know that 
political difficulties are involved in 
taxing the rural middle and upper 
classes. But the fact that these 
classes have escaped paying their 
fair share of taxation in spite of 


m ~ increased incomes is not a desirable 
attempt at reducing the scope for - 


phénomenon. The earlier steps are 
taken to remove this lacuna in our 
fiscal system, the better it will be not 
only from the point of view of 
increasing our revenue but also 
from that of imparting a more 
equitable character to our tax System. 


I do not think there is scope for 
any reduction in income tax in the 
lower slabs.. I know that-the lower 
middle class in this country.feel. very 
aggrieved at their deteriorating eco- 
nomic condition. 


But the remedy. 


for this is not a:reduction in income 
tax. In fact, the rates of income tax 


` on the lower slabs of income are 


much less in India than .in most 
other countries, Japan furnishing a 
conspicuous illustration of this 
difference. i 


What is needed. for the relief of 
the middle class is more employment 
opportunities and firmer action in 
holding down the rise in prices. To 
think that tax relief would do them 
much good is to misunderstand the 
esseritial nature of the economics of 
the problem faced by the lower 
middle classes i in this gouni 


‘7 think it is necessary for the 
country to pay higher rates of taxation 
than it is paying today. In most 
countries of the world, the propor- 
tion of national income taken by way 
of taxation is of the order of 25 to 
30 per cent, while in our country it 
is more in the region of 11 to 12 per 
cent. 


Low Incomes 


I know that there are important 
reasons why the overall rate of taxa- 
tion as a proportion of national 


‘income should be lower in India than- 


in the developed countries. Thus, 
for example, a large proportion of 


. our national income accrues to- 
people with very low personal in- - 


comes and therefore does not repre- 
sent much of taxable capacity. It 
is also a fact that a substantial 
portion of our national income is of 
a non-monetary character and there- 
fore difficult to bring within the 
scope of taxation. All the same, I 
refuse to believe that we have reach- 
ed the limits of our taxable 
capacity. : 


Only, I would like to stress with 
all the emphasis at my command 
that unless there is economy in 
administration, and the people are 
satisfied that the moneys taken from 
them by way of taxation are used in 
the most economic and productive 
manner, it will be difficult to get the 
co-operation of public opinion in 
raising more taxation. And in a 
democratic country it is not possible 
to raise more taxation without public 
support, and public support will not 
be forthcoming. as long as there is 
extravagance, waste and conspicu- 
ous consumption in public expendi- 


ture, which, I am afraid, is the -case 
in India today. 


Expenditure Tax 


I do not think there was anything 
wrong in repealing the Expenditure 
Tax. The Expenditure Tax was 
ill-conceived as far as its practical 
“effects were concerned, and expe- 
rience has shown that it has not 
served the purpose for which it was 

„intended, . A far. more effective way 


-of providing disincentives against’ 


-high expenditure and wasteful con- 
sumption and .therefore making it 
possible to increase the rate of sav- 
ings is to levy high taxes on individual 
articles of luxury consumption. 


IT do not-think we have sufficiently 
explored the possibilities of sump- 
tuary taxation in this country. Iam, 
therefore, in favour of a series of 
specific expenditure taxes , directed 
against specific acts of luxury con- 


sumption. The objective of these 


specific taxes should be not so much to 


raise revenue as to prevent wasteful 
expenditure and thus channel in- 
comes into additional savings. 


I do not think there is anything 


like a. theoretically valid and ideal 


proportion between direct and in- 
direct taxation. I would- also say 


‘that in a country like India, where 
"the bulk of people have low personal 


incomes and where it.is both politi- 


‘cally and economically difficult to 


have a nation-wide system of direct 
personal taxation, you cannot escape 
giving indirect taxation a higher 
place than, for example, would 
be necessary in a country like Eng- 


-land or the United States or Sweden 


or Australia. 


' But this does‘not mean that the 
present distribution of the Indian 
tax system between direct and in- 


direct taxation does_not require a 


4 


review. I should like ‘to repeat that 
what we need in this country today 
is not so much higher rates of direct 
taxation on the upper slabs of in- 
comes as a far more determined ' 
effort than what we have seen so far 
at reducing the scope for avoidance 
and preventing the’evasion of direct 
personal taxation. 


Steps for Socialism . 
I do not think we'can bring about 


a speedy transition to a socialist 


economy in this coûntry merely by 
manipulating the tax system. If we 
want to bring about the transition 
to a socialist economy, the major 
instruments for doing so are the 
expansion of the public sector and 
increase in its efficiency, equalisa- 
tion of opportunities through scholar- ” 
ships and welfare services, and impo- 
sition of ceilings on potonar incomes 


and property. - 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT D.MK. 


by S. MOHAN KUMARAMANGALAM 


The threat to democracy, socialism and national unity posed by the Dravida Munnetra 
. Kazhagam of Tamilnad is not sufficiently understood. A study of ‘the party’s antece- 


dents is enough to reveal its sinistér purpose. 


In this article the author analyzes the - 


D.M_LK.’s ‘background and its role as the rallying point of reactionary forces. 


The recent victory of the D.M.K. in the 
Tiruchengode by-election has once more 
drawn all-India attention to this party.' 
Naturally, throughout the country and even 
in Tamilnad itself, these questions are being 
asked with increasing concern: What is 
this party? What is its past? What is its 
programme? What do its victories in the 
general election and more recently in the 
Tiruchengode by-election mean for the 
future of our people? 


The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam is not 
merely a post-independence phenomenon, 
a party born after the achievement of free- 
dom in 1947. Its leader, C.N. Annadurai, 


claims that-its past tradition goes back right , 


to the year 1916, when Sir Thyagaraja Che- 


“ttiar formed the Justice Party (called the 


South Indian Liberal Federation). That 
party was openly and unashamedly the 
party of the supporters of British rule in 
India. It was backed by the biggest land- 
lords and by the Chettiar capitalists whose 
money-lending business in South-East Asia 
flourished under the control and protection 
of the Union Jack. 


Discredited in 1937 


This party attempted to utilize the 
natural discontent of the non-Brahmin 
middle class in Madras Presidency against 
the monopolising of jobs, particularly 


Government jobs, by the Brahmin commu- - 


nity of the South, who took earliest to edu- 
cation, being the baboos of the British from 
the beginning. It was this discontent of the 
non-Brahmin middle class at not being able 
to secure their rightful place in government 
employment or even in the professions that 
was taken advantage of by the Justice Party 
to try and keep. the vast non-Brahmin 
majority in the South away from the 


national struggle. For some time it succee- ._ 


ded, but later, particularly after the 1920s, 
when the liberation movement of the Indian 
people under Gandhiji’s leadership reached 
out into the countryside, the Justice Party 
became more and more the isolated party of 
reaction, of the landlords and Chettiar 


„capitalists. The culmination was in the 


elections held in 1937 under the 1935 Cons- 
titution, when even under a limited franchise 
the stalwarts of the Justice Party were rout- 
ed throughout the State. 


By 1939 it was obvious to all who wanted - 


to see the writing on the wall that the 
Indian liberation movement was growing 
enormously in strength and influence and, 
reaching out for power, was threatening the 


_ very heart of imperialist rule in India, Look- 


ing back in historical perspective, it is seen 
that this was why, as a diversion and as an 
attempt to disrupt the rising and powerful 
independence movement, the Muslim 
League in 1940 adopted the Pakistan resolu- 
tion, the goal of division of India. Clearly 
this was an imperialist tacti¢ to disrupt and 
divide the freedom movement. ` 


Almost at the same time as the Muslim 
League adopted Pakistan as its goal, the 


Justice Party adopted as its goal the crea- _ 


anra 


tion of Dravidastan, namely, the separation 
of the Presidency of Madras (as it existed at 
that time) from the rest of India, to be 
ruled as a separate dominion with the King 
of England as its head. Thus the demand 
for Dravidàstan was in a sense a variant of 
the demand for Pakistan, and it is no acci- 
dent that in the rise of the Dravida Munne- 
tra Kazhagam in the 1962 elections the 
Muslim League was its closest and most 
resolute ally;, this remains so even today. 


During the Second World War, the 
Justice Party was imperialism’s loyal ally. 
Annadurai was a paid propagandist of the 
National War Front. The Viduthalai, the 
communal daily which was the mouth- 
piece of the Justice Party, became the official 
organ: of the National War Front. 


In 1944, after the conference at which the 
Justice Party turned itself into the Dravida 


Kazhagam, according to their own admi-. 
ssion, Sir A.T. Pannirselvam, one of the. 


oldest leaders of the Justice Party and 
most loyal toady of the British, proceeded 
to England with a-secret plan for the esta- 
blishment of Dravidastan. Pannirselvam 
died when his plane crashed on the way, and 


.Dravidastan was thus still-born. In 1947, 


August 15 was observed as a day of sorrow 
by. the Justicites turned Kazhagamites. 
However, in 1949 the Dravida Kazhagam 
split into two organisations following a 
quarrel between E.V. Ramaswami Naicker 
and Annadurai on personal matters. The 


-wing under the leadership of Annadurai 


became the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 


(meaning Dravidian Progressive Federation) . 


though its ideology and programme re- 
mained unaltered. 


Talk-of U.N. Too 


In the 1952 general election the D.M.K. 
did not contest as a party, but promised 
and gave support to candidates of any party 
as signed a pledge to fight for Dravidastan 
if elected. In 1956, at its provincial con- 
ference, the D.M.K. passed a resolution to 
the effect that it would take the Dravi- 
dastan issue to the United Nations. In the 
1957 elections the party set up its own 
candidates and_won fourteen seats. 


In 1962, however, the D.M.K. did not 
dare to contest on theslogan of separatism. 
But after the elections, the increased votes 
and seats gave them the temerity to bring 
the slogan of Dravidastan to the fore once 


again. According to the party’s top leaders 


and press, the D.M.K. is expected to secure 
a majority in the State in the next general 
election. Then, they say, it will not be 
difficult to declare Tamilnad a separate 
State; their proclaimed plan anticipates that 
the Centre will resist the declaration, result- 
ing in civil war conditions in the South. 
According to them, this cannot be put down 
by Delhi at that stage, and as a consequence 
the issue of Dravidastan -will go to the 
U.N.O. This in a nutshell is their plan of 
action. This plainly is quite in keeping with 
pro-imperialist line with a 46-year history 
of which Annadurai is so very proud, 


During-the last ten years, the D.M.K. 
has been -astutely utilizing all the weak- 
nesses of Congress policy and has grown to 
be the principal opposition to the Congress 
in Tamiinad. It has done this by skilful use 
of the discontent of ordinary people against 
Congress policy in all its aspects. It is 
well known that though considerable indus- 
trial advance has been achieved in our 
country, the fruits of that advance, of the 
increased wealth created in the country, have 
not gone into the hands of the millions of 
ordinary people but have substantially gone 
into the hands of a smail group of big 
capitalists. Thus the index of profits has 
risen from 100 to 168 during the first two 
Five-Year Plans, whereas the index of 
wages has remained almost static, if it has 
not been actually going down. in 1961-62. 


Chauvinism . 


Moreover, the D.M.K. has also played ' 
cleverly on the desire of the people of Tamil- 
nad for greater use and development of their 
own language. It has made use of the anti- 
Hindi feeling of the people. It has deve- 
loped a distorted history of Tamilnad in 
order to rouse parochial passions and chau- 
vinism against the North. It-plays up 
regional economic disparities, falsely assert- 
ing that Tamilnad and the South are back- 
ward economically, while Tamilnad is in 
fact one of the most developed regions in 
India. p 

Intensifying the longstanding conflict 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins, diffi- 
cult for persons outside Tamilnad to 
appreciate, was also one of thėir principal 
tactics and remains so, though lately, as 
a result of Rajaji’s intervention, this has 
béen formally pushed into the back- 
ground na -~ 

Apart from all this, one of. the principal 
reasons for the growth of the D.M.K. is 
that the -progressive forces, the patriotic 
elements in Tamilnad, those who fought - 
against British rule, did not play any effective 
role in stemming the growth of this anti- 
national organisation, in exposing its 
pro-imperialist past and its demagogic pre- 
sent. 


On the contrary, the Congress under 
Kamaraj’s leadership, by its toleration of the 
propaganda of the leader of the Dravida 
Kazhagam, Ramaswami Naicker, who was 
given licence as i t were beCause he supported 
Kamaraj, imparted respectability ‘to the 
Dravida Kazhagam’s ideology, which is in 
no way different from that of the D.M.K. 
In fact, the D.M.K. was even praised by the 
Congress as a safe alternative to the inconve- 
nient opposition of the Communists in the 
Legislature. In the Education Department 
in particular, books that distorted the histo- 
rical traditions of the Tamil people and gave 
a chauvinstic interpretation to Tamil 
history became the rule. Also, the Educa- 
tion Department and the schools were riddl- 
ed with D.M.K. teachers preaching its ideo- 
logy. It can indeed be said without fear of 
contradiction that not a single student in 


i 


Tamilnad’s schools between 1947 and 1962 
was given a proper idea of the struggle of 
the Indian people, including the people of- 
Tamilnad, for freedom—the epic struggle 
which has been the greatest unifying factor 
for the peoples of India--In contrast, the 
emphasis in school textbooks has been on a 
separate people, Tamils, with a separate 
language, culture, andeconomy. The result 
is the emergence of a generation who are 
perhaps the principal support of the D.M.K. 
today, and who know little or nothing of the 
glory of the national movement, of the way 
all the people of India fought together and 
wrested freedom. 3 

l 2 
The other progressive parties however 
cannot ‘escape responsibility, because at 
various stages they also failed effectively to 
expose the separatist ideology of the 
D.M.K., they compromised and even joined 
hands with: the D.M.K. for the sake of 
immediate temporary gains such as seats in 
the legislature. The result has been that 
there has been no effective opposition to the 
D.M.K. during the last decade. 

t 


\ 
Reactionary Offensive 


The rapid growth of the D.M.K. was 
really in 1957-62. It is no accident that it 
was in this period that extreme reaction in 
our country launched its counter-offensive 
against the national and democratic move- 
ment. 
weaknesses in Congress policy and in parti- 
cular of the discontent of the masses 
over the failure-of-the Congress Govern- 
ment to improve their living conditions, the 
reactionary elements throughout the country 
began to attack the policy of building heavy 
industry, the policy of expanding the public 
sector, and the policy of agrarian reform— 
limited and restricted as the implementation 
of these policies was under Congress leader- 
ship. The spearhead. of the reactionary 
offensive was the Swatantra Party. 


Tt. was not unnatural therefore that in 
the 1962 general election in Tamilnad there 
was virtually an alliance between the Swatan- 
tra Party on the one hand and the D.M.K. 
and the Muslim League on the other. This 
was also seen in the Tiruchengodé Parlia- 
mentary by-election, where the aging founder 
of the Swatantra Party, C. Rajagopalachari, 
made a special appeal to the voters in the 
constituency, where he founded his own 
ashram years ago, to vote for the D.M.K. 
After the result was announced, he congra- 
tulated the people on having defeated the 
Congress and enabled the D.M.K. to win. 
All this shows that the D.M.K. is merely 
another wing of the reactionary army in our 
country: what one may call the Tamilnad 
variant of Indian reaction, attempting to 
drag India backwards from progressive 
social and economic policies, thus making 
it easy prey for imperialism. 


Though in practice closely banded with 
the Swatantra Party and the Muslim League, 
the D.M.K. attempts, with the wonted 
demagogy of parties of this calibre and cha- 
racter, to present itself as a progressive 
socialist party. It has included in its pro- 
gramme the demand for nationalisation of 
textile mills, cinema theatres and all trans- 
port buses. It promised in.its election mani- 
festo five acres of land to every Harijan and 
reduction of the price of rice to a rupee for 
three measures from the present price of 
Re. 1.25 nP. a measure. In their speeches, 
the D.M.K. leaders—-anybody who can 
mount the rostrum and talk his head off is a 
leader in this fantastic Party—mouth the 
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Taking advantage of the glaring - 


most radica] slogans and promise everything 
under the sun. That this is demagogy pure 
and simple will be evident from the fact that 
at no stage has the D.M.K. fought effect- 
ively or sincerely in the interests of ordinary 
people on any issue whatever. 


Another characteristic of the party, 
which reminds one of Hitler’s fascist set-up, 
is the leader-worship that has developed 
in the organisation. Everything hinges 
round Annadurai, who has been popularised 
throughout the State as Anna (elder brother). 
Servile adulation to an astonishing éxtent 
can be seen in the functioning of the organi- 
sation, everybody hanging on the words of 
Annadurai and nobody having the courage 
or even the right to sit in judgment on his 
view or to contribute towards the determina- 
tion of any decision. Equaily degenerate 
is the mariner in which the D.M,K. has cut 
away from the traditional political standards 
of sacrifice in our country. Over all these 
years political work has been looked upon 
as service to the country. Persons who 
made money out of politics faced moral 
censure. But in the D.M.K. it is con- 
sidered correct and proper for every leader 
to charge a fee, varying according to his 
popularity, for each speech; and many 
have become wealthy men in this way. 


“ 


Price ‘Struggle’ 


The recent agitation against high prices 
also highlights the essential character of 
this organisation. The D.M.K. leadership 
took advantage of the discontent among 
the masses of people at the spiralling prices 
of essential commodities to launch a 
“struggle” in the form of picketing in front 
of government offices. But with the usual un- 
constructive attitude.of a demagogic rightist 
party, they put forward no concrete propo- 
sals regarding how the prices should be 
brought down. In their speeches in the 
Assembly the D.M.K. representatives .com- 
pletely failed to pin-point the evils of the 
price policy of the Congress or point out the 
manner in which the situation could .be 
remedied. On the contrary, they began to 
popularize the so-called struggle, not as one 
against rising prices but as the first step 
towards the achievement of Dravidastan. 


When the “‘struggle’’ took place, after the 
arrest of the top leaders, rowdy elements in 
the party took charge of the situation in 
Madras City and at other important centres 
in the State and in a planned manner attack- 
ed public property—buses, telephone 
booths, etc.—and North Indian institutions 
like the United Bank of India, the Jain 
Maternity Hospital, Marwari marriage pan- 
dal, etc. Thus ended the epic struggle 
against high prices! — ; 


The D.M.K. leaders hastened to dis- 
avow' what their followers had done. On 
the very day of picketing, the Secretary of 
the D.M.K. in Madras personally apologized 
to the Commissioner of Police, and D.M.K. 
newspapers later did their best to disown the 
rowdy incidents. But it is not that easy to 
gloss over what actually happened, because 
the concentration of violence on North 
Indian institutions clearly showed that either 
the rowdies had adopted the D.M.K. ideo- 


‘logy or the D.M.K. ideologists had become 


rowdies. 


Equally bankrupt was the conduct of the 
D.M.K. members of the Assembly who were 
not arrested. Thirtysix out of the. fifty 
MLAs were outside prison, but they neither 
went to the Assembly nor campaigned 


among the people against high prices. They 
Just kept quiet. The only conclusion to be 
drawn from this strange conduct is that they 
were afraid that if they went to the Assem- 
bly they might not be in a position to answer 
the criticism levelled against them, and that 


‘if they went to the people they would get 


something other than cheering because of 
the violence and rowdyism let loose in their 
“struggle”, 


Reasons for Success 


Despite all this, however, the result of 
the Tiruchengode by-election demonstrates 
beyond doubt that they have been able to 
develop their separatist movement. : This 
traditional Congress seat was won by them 
by rallying around themselves all the reac- 


- tionary elements, particularly the Swatantra 


Party and the Muslim League. In contrast, 
the Congress put up an unpopular candidaté 
who could not even rally the support of all 
Congressmen, The Communist ~ Party 
adopted an attitude of neutrality. All 
these factors undoubtedly facilitated the vic- 
tory of the D.M.K. candidate and greatly 
enhanced the morale of the orgafisation 
which had been, weakened after its price 
struggle fiasco. 


Only the totally complacent or utterly 
stupid can fail to see the menace to Indian 
democracy and unity- which the D.M.K. 
represents. Its true reactionary character 
was tellingly brought out by what happened 
on February 22 this year, the last day of An- 
nadurai’s electioneering at Kancheepuram. 
On that day, at the final rally before the poll, 
Annadurai stood on the dais flanked by 
Rajaji, leader of modern Indian reaction, 
and Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, whose 


. record as a loyal servant of British Raj must ' 


not be completely forgotten. Thus the two 
streams, modern Indian reaction and tradi- 
tional pro-Imperialism, united on a single 
platform, that of Annadurai’s D.M.K., to 
carry forward and develop internal and ex- 
ternal reaction’s conspiracy to block India’s 
march to Socialism and disrupt democracy. 


The D.M.K. contamination. is felt in all 


spheres of activity, literary and cultural, . 


political, social and educational. We can 
ignore this chauvinistic, anti-national, anti- 
socialist menace only at our peril. 


Unity of all democratic and honest 
people to fight against this danger 
threatening our people is urgent and vital 
if imperialism’s fortysix-year-old conspiracy 
is to be defeated. And surely the hearts 
and minds of our people, steeped as they 
are in their love for their country and their 
desire to see it advance proudly along the 
road of independence and progress, are 
sound and firm to afford -the guarantee 
that such a unity will triumph. 
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NEW 


AGRICULTURE. continues to be the weakest 

link in the chain of India’s Plan-progress. 
In a certain sense this is true for every coun- 
try, whether advanced or backward, or 
whether under the capitalist or the socialist 
system; because, as yet, there is an inherent: 
difference between industry and agriculture. 
The main distinctive feature of the latter 
consists in its dependence on weather, as 
the science of astronomy and -weather- 
control is yet very undeveloped. The appli- 
cation of science in agriculture continues to 
face many limitations. But in India, we are 
lagging far behind even the level imposed 
‘by the limitations of science. This is 
shown by the fact that under the first two 
Five-Year Plans, the rate of improvement in 
agricultural produce is only 3.3 per cent per 
annum at a cost of about ‘Rs. 1,500 crores 
and we are compelled to import foodgrains 
at the approximate rate of 3 million tons per 
year, : ; 


If response to the agrarian measures 
adopted by the Government is too weak in 
respect of agricultural production, the reason 
lies in three, main factors: (1) perpetuation 


of old, semi-feudal -agrarian relations; (2) . 


growth of new capitalist relations in produc- 
tion in a way most unfavourable for incréas- 
ing agricultural: production; and (3) the 
increasing grip of capitalist monopolies 
in the rural sector. All these are inter- 
related, and the cumulative result blocks 
advance. These institutional factors 
account for the fact that productive resourc- 
es pumped into the rural economy are 
grabbed by rural vested interests—both old 
and new—and the vast mass of the tillers of 
the soil are largely deprived of the benefits 
which alone can enable them to increase 
production. That is why the improvement 
recorded in agricultural production is. so 
limited. 


Low Productivity 


How and why institutional factors affect 
agricultural’ production can be looked at 
from another angle. Small holdings (below 
5 acres) constitute roughly 40 per cent of 


` the total area under sugarcane, 32 per cent 


in jute cultivation and more than 50 per cent 
in groundnut. Only in cotton, big holdings 
(above 25 acres) predominate. Such is the 
position in respect of commercial crops in 
which production for the market is the 


`- general rule. In production of foodgrains, 


which accounts for two-thirds of the cultivat- 
ed area, tiny holdings constitute the major 
part of the acreage. Productivity is so low 
in smal! holdings that, according to data 
obtained from a survey in Kodinar Taluk in 
Bombay, more than 80 per cent of the small 
and medium farmers have very little market- 
able surplus. 


This does not mean that big holdings by 
themselves have an inherent capacity to 
produce more. According to the same sur- 
vey, only 40 per cent of the big farmers 
(above 25 acres) had a marketable surplus 
exceeding 50 per cent of the crops. 


No wonder that most of our peasant- 
farms have hardly risen above the level of 
self-sufficiency and the surplus they bring 
to the market is more artificial than real. 
It is common knowledge that the small- 
holders are forced to sell a part of the crops 
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out of.sheer need for money, without even 
providing for their own needs in respect 
of foodgrains; these people sell at the begin- 
ning of the season and fall back on the mar- 
ket to purchase during the closing months. 


Hangover from Past | 


Jf the big farmers are unable to supply 
enough for the market, it is because in many 
cases they get their land cultivated by share- 
croppers and inferior tenants instead of’ by 
wage-workers. It is significant that in 
Bombay and West Bengal, the two most 
industrialised States, the percentage of the 
area cultivated-by share-croppers is 30 and 
22 per cent respectively; besides there are 
other types of- inferior tenants who are 
classified as agricultural workers but who 


really are tenants-at-will. Daniel Thorner ` 


rightly observed -that: 


“The kisans are drawn primarily from: 


cultivating or artisan castes; the mazdoor 
log primarily from Harijans, scheduled, 
depressed or ‘backward’ classes. Certain 
types of work locally considered degrad- 
ing, such as ploughing in eastern U.P., 
are reserved for these lowly servitors.” 
(The Agrarian Prospect in India, p. 11). 


‘The preponderance of inferior tenants 
and crop-sharers, despite the’ various Land 
Reform Acts, accompanied by large land- 
ownership (divided into fragmented holdings) 
by parasitic elements (owners disinterested. 
in the productive process) constitute the 
most important remnants of the old semi- 
feudal land relations. Barely 4 per cent of 
the households possess 33 per cent of the 
land. These outmoded agrarian relations 
were characterised by the Planning Com- 
mission as being ‘impediments to an 
increase in agricultural production as arise 
from the agrarian structure inherited from 
the past.” (Third Five Year Plan, p.220) 


Usury constitutes another . important 
remnant of the old semi-feudal rural econo- 
my. Despite the extension of co-operative 
credit, three-fourths of the agricultural loans 
are yet supplied by usurious money-lenders, 
who charge extraordinarily high rates of 
interest. 
the money-lenders on an increasing scale, 
and the result is disastrous. While on the 
one hand poor and landless peasants have, 
to a certain extent, obtained land here 
and thére through the imposition of ceilings, 
the land-owning peasants are simultaneously 
losing their tiny holdings to money- 
lenders. Decentralisation of non-peasant 
holdings is accompanied by its re-centralisa- 
tion into the hands of the same class of 
people. - Naturally, by and large, the incen- 
tive to.step up agricultural production is 
lacking, thanks to the prevailing state of 
unsettlement and insecurity, and the loop- 
holes in land reform legislation. 


Certain changes have, of course, been 
brought about by Land Reform and other 
agrarian measures of the Government. The 


changes include the introduction of the. 


following principal elementsof our rural eco- 
nomy: (1) the growing trend of replacement 
of tenancy by self-cultivation; (2) the increas- 
ing use of artificial irrigation and fertilisers; 
and (3) gradual rise of cultivation by wage- 
labour in the employment of enterprising 


Small-holders are losing land to” 


peasants. But this process of transforma- 
tion suffers from two serious limitations: . 
First, irrigation facilities and the supply of 
fertilisers are still very inadequate; and 
secondly, land-ownership is still concentrat- 
ed into the hands of a non-cultivating 
class (the old intermediaries as well as new 
money-lenders). These’ two factors are 
mainly responsible for holding back agricul- 
tural improvement. Improvement so far 
recorded is only due to the fact that, during 
the post-independence period, a section ‘of: 
the peasants have been able to extend their 
holdings and take recourse to the capitalist 
mode of cultivation, , i.e., cultivation by 
employing wage-labour instead of sub-letting 
land to unprotected tenants, by utilising 
irrigation facilities and fertilisers supplied 
under the Pian-projects. If this improve- 
ment is very limited, it is because the agra- 
rian measures adopted by the various State 
Governments have not released this process 
sufficiently from the restraining grip of the 
outmoded practices. The ceilings have been 


. imposed in such a way that the non- 


cultivating and non-enterprising old land- 
owners are able to retain substantial hold- 
ings, while enterprising peasants continue 
to suffer from Jand-hunger. 


New Alignment 


Nevertheless, in the course of the last ten 
years, a shift has taken place in the rural 
class structure. The peasantry, which was 
more or less an undifferentiated whole, des- 
pite the traditional division into agricultural 
workers, crop-sharers and occupancy ryots, 
is now being increasingly divided into such 
classes as employers of labour and wage- 
workers. Through the process of mass 
eviction, thanks to the Government’s agra- 
rian measures, land-owning peasants, along 
with non-cultivating land-owners, have been 
resuming land from crop-sharers and inferior 
tenants for the purpose of self-cultivation, 
including the employment of wage labour. 
Even the crop-sharers are being disintegrated 
into wage-workers and land-owners® in 
diverse ways. But in the race between the 
peasant elements and the non-cultivating 
land-owners for the resumption of land for 
self-cultivation, the latter is outstripping the 
former by virtue of their existing position 
and influence in rural society. At the same 
time, old semi-feudal relations are also 
being produced. The extent of this compe- 
tition between these two elements cannot be 
ascertained from official data because they 
place all categories of land-holders under 
the same vague characterisation—“‘self- 
cultivators’. But this reality is obvious to 
any observer of Indian rural society today. 


“One conspicuous consequence of the 
process of disintegration of the peasantry, 
however weak and confused, is a change of 
attitude of the peasantry towards all pro- 
blemis connected with land and labour. For- 
merly, the whole of the peasantry, including 
agricultural labourers, had a common cons- 
ciousness of the need for radical land 
reform because the broad class division 
was between rent-receiving landlords and. 
peasants. 


Today the situation has changed because 
the rent-receiving landlords have been 
drastically reduced as a class. On the ques- 
tion of the imposition of a ceiling on land- 


holdings and on the question of conferring- 


Jand-ownership on crop-sharers, the, land- 
owning peasants, rich as-well as poor, take 
a critical view, while a favourable reception 
is offered by crop-sharers and agricultural 
labourers. On the question of eviction, the 
crop-sharers and inferior tenants face the 

. combined offensive of the land-owning class 
as a whole, irrespective of: what they are: 
peasants or non-peasants, rich peasants or 
middle peasants. 


The old type of peasant unity, as demons- 
trated during the great share-croppers’ 
struggles in 1946 and the anti-eviction cam- 
paigns during 1955-1958, are today almost 
out of the picture. Consequently, the 

‘struggle for sectional interests- of specific 
categories of peasants can hardly evoke all- 
peasant unity under existing conditions: 


at least-on the economic plane. Therefore, ` 


the ‘interests of the agricultural workers 
cannot‘be served except by an Agricultural 
Workers’ Union. An anti-eviction struggle 
has to face the opposition of-a section of the 
peasants too. A campaign for granting 
land-ownership, or even’ permanent heredi- 
tary occupancy rights, to share-croppers 
and inferior tenants has to face opposition 
from even middlé peasants. These struggles 
and campaigns have therefore to be conduct- 
ed relying mainly on landless tillers. Unity 
of the peasantry can be achieved by appeal- 
ing to their patriotic and, democratic ins- 
tincts, by educating them about the larger 
interests of the economy as a whole; but 
spontaneous unity of the peasantry on the 
economic plane is now a thing of the past. 


Enter Monopolies 


The biggest unifying force of the pea- 
santry as a whole is the fight against’ exploi- 
tation by the monopolies. Increasing pene- 
tration of monopoly-exploitation is a recent 
phenomenon, thanks to India’s industrial 


progress aleng the capitalist path. In rural - 


trade, independent middlemen are gradually 
being eliminated by the industrial and trad- 
ing monopolies? In the course of the last 
twenty years, three major changes have taken 
place in our rural economy: First, big mill- 
owners have appeared as traders and stock- 
ists; secondly, independent middlemen 
are either replaced or converted into agents 
of the big stockists; and thirdly, traders and 
moneylenders have appeared as big land- 
owners. According to the report of a mar- 
keting committee, in a particular year, in a 
particular region, 25 per cent of the small 
farmers sold their stocks to independent 
middlenien, while 75 per cent of them sold 
their stocks to the agents of urban mono- 
polies. In the same year and in the same 
region, the large producers sold their stocks 
wholly to the millers and dealers. One- 
third of the farmers (rich peasants and non- 
peasant owners) were in a position to-hold 
the stocks in order to raise the prices artifi- 
cially. These facts clearly indicate the pene- 
tration.of monopoly’s tentacles in our rural 
economy. | 


The monopolies hit the working peasants 
broadly through the price scissors. The 
latter get. unremunerative prices for their 
. own goods and pay exhorbitant prices for 
everything they have to purchase. As a 
matter of fact, the price scissors were always 
‘operative in the past, but with the pro- 
gressive elimination of free middlemen, the 
two blades of the scissors are moving 
apart. ` ` . 


One of the results of this development is 
the increasing indébtedness of the peasants, 


the growing volume of land transfer and 
further impoverishment of the majority of 
the working peasants. Certain sections of 
the peasants, particularly the rich ones, have 
been able to improve their lot by taking 
advantage of the Government’s agrarian 
measures; this improvement, however, is 
not confined to rich peasants alone. But 
despite this improvement the peasantry as 
a whole is feeling the pinch of the price 
scissors. 


The trio consisting of the large land- 
owners, maney-lenders and traders linked 
with monopoly capital in diverse ways 
are gaining at the cost of the peasantry as 
a whole. In an official Report on the Mar- 
ket Arrivals of Food: Grains (1958-59) 
a significant remark has been made which 
throws new light on the problems of rural 
economic development. In this report it 
has been stated (page 145) that “‘on the trade 
side therefore there has been no lack of 
funds or shortage of credit in the market. 
In fact the major complaint of most of the 
dealers and millers has been that their funds 
are lying idle,” The Report comes to the 
conclusion that “there was no shortage of 
State credit in the current year but produc- 

“tive credit was in short supply, particularly 
for small farmers.’ These observations 
corroborate the experience that the mono- 
polies and their agents in the rural areas are 
responsible for denial of adequate prices and 
credit to the peasantry. The tie-up 
between the large land-owner, the money- 
lender and the trader, and the- tentacles 
of the urban monopoly octopus are the 
main-.enemies of the entire peasantry in the 
countryside. ‘It is this very tie-up which 
constitutes the main prop of right reaction 
as represented by Swatantra and communal 
reactionaries, as well as by certain elements 
inside the Congress itself. i 


. If this tie-up is permitted to grow, the 
very foundation of India’s parliamentary 
democracy will be imperilled. . It. is this 
parasitic trio which is growing into the new 
agricultural capitalist. The growth of capi- 
talist relations in Indian agriculture is tak- 
ing place ‘generally by converting the non- 
cultivating owners into capitalist cultivators 
who are apathetic to revolutionising produc- 
tion techniques.. : 


Co-op Movement 


Under.these conditions, the main weap- 
on of the peasantry against the monopolies 
and the parasitic tie-up is the co-operative. 
Co-operative credit, co-operative marketing, 
co-operative farming and service co-opera- 
tives of various types can hurl back the 
offensive of the monopolies and their rural 
agents. Even share-croppers and agricul- 
tural workers can be organised into coopera- 
tives for purchasing land. Through co- 
operatives, peasant ownership can be pro- 
tected and the transfer of land to big land- 
owners checked. Not only the ‘entire 
peasantry, but all patriotic and democratic 
elements can be united on this platform for 
the fulfilment of a common objective, name- 
ly, regeneration of the rural economy. Co- 
operatives for small and medium industries 
in order to give employment to the rural 
surplus population will also, reduce the 
internal conflicts of the- peasantry. The 

- fight: for the share-cropper’s right of land- 
ownership can be advancéd only by assuring 
other landowners the industrial alterna- 
tive. 7 To 


` It is not easy for the peasants to organise 
co-operatives. Government resources and 


aids offered for the organisation of co- 
operatives are grabbed by the rural reaction- 
ary vested interests by depriving the working 
peasants. Officialdom and many of the 
bosses belonging to the ruling party are so 
linked up with these vested interests that 
even the initiative to organise and run a co- 
operative itself becomes a struggle against 
reaction. But in this struggle the over- 
whelming popular forces are on this side of 
the fence. A large number of Congressmen 
‘are also worried as to the means and 
methods for developing a co-operative 
economy. 


The co-operative movement must of 
course be accompanied by a movement for 
vesting land-ownership in all inferior tenants 
of every type for the betterment of the living 
conditions of agricultural workers, by exten- 
sion of agricultural credit, through nation- 
alisation of banks and by State trading in 
agricultural goods. The organisation of a 
peasant movement for the realisation of 
these objectives in order that a- mass co- 
operative movement can emerge with a vigo- 
rous tempo is the common task of all those 
who are interested in the regeneration of our 
rural economy. 
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_ MONOPOLY TRENDS IN THE PRESS 


by J. P. CHATURVEDI 


Concentration of ownership in the newspaper industry in India is no hew phenomenon; ` 
4 the Press Commission noted it in 1954, and working journalists have been warning the ` 
Government and the country regarding this trend from 1950 onwards. However, in the 


ò 


While many voices have recently been 
raised in Parliament at the growing tendency 
towards monopoly in our free Press, the 
Information and. Broadcasting Minister, 
Sri Gopala Reddy, told the Rajya Sabha 
last week that it would be premature to 
talk of monopoly in the newspaper industry 
in this country. Rejecting the demand for 
a probe into the growing concentration of 
ownership in the newspaper industry, 
Sri Reddy added that “nothing big’’ in 
this direction had happened since the Pres 
Commission reported in 1954. Š 


Apart from the fact that Shri Gopala 
Reddy’s statement is at odds with his Cabi- 
net colleague Sri Krishna Menon’s descrip- 
tion of the monopoly press as the “jute 
press”, it would be worthwhile examining 
how far Sri -Reddy’s views: tally with the 
fndings of the Press Commission itself. 


The Press Commission Report has a 
section significantly sub-titled “Danger of 
further concentration’’ (italics mine). The 
Commission’s finding was clear and un- 
anibiguous: “There can, therefore, be no 


`- denying the fact that-there already exists 


in the Indian newspaper industry a conside- 
rable degree of concentration. ‘We feel that 
there is a danger that this tendency might 
further develop in the future. We are of 
the opinion that it would not be desirable 
in the interest of freedom of choice that 
this: tendency should be accentuated.” 


Not only that. The Press Commission 
went further to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Press Registrar and the setting 
up of a Press Council—the former’s func- 
tion being to draw the council’s attention to 
the development of monopoly in a particular 
area or in a language, and the latter’s to 
“conduct an investigation into the existence 
of the monopoly, whether it has acted 


against public interest, whether undesir- ` 


able practices have been resorted to to elimi- 
nate competition, and what measures, if 
any, are necessary to deal with the 
situation.” The Commission was so con- 
cerned over the practices indulged in by the 
chain and monopoly newspapers that it 


recommended the enactment of legislation . 


to regulate the industry which should pro- 
vide, among other things, for “the definition 
and punishment of practices which are res- 
trictive and unfair.” It is noteworthy that 
the Commission took into consideration the 
vast size of India and its many languages 
and said: “We are of the opinion that a 
monopoly should be deemed to prevail if 
a predominant part of all the newspapers 
sold in the whole country or a substantial 
part of it is supplied by one person or one 


_group of inter-connected companies. Here- 


in a substantial part may be regarded as 
equivalent to.a State, or, if it is a composite 
province, a linguistic area in that State.” 


The Commission had also a great deal 
to say about the many undesirable aspects 


4 


of the larger newspapers, including parti- 
sanship in the presentation of news “in 
respect of the financial interests with which 
‘they are allied,” arbitrariness in publicity 
given or denied to individuals, and “a 
tendency to suppress facts which are un- 
favourable to their own interests or to the 
financial interests with which they are asso- 
ciated.” 


So-called Choice 


In the Rajya Sabha, the Information 
Minister also spoke of the so-called choice 
available to the newspaper reader. But he 
seemed to overlook the fact that the big 
circulation newspapers of the chains and 
multiple units are owned and controlled by 
an oligopoly with complete identity of 
political, economic and other interests. 
Also, the same oligopoly owns and controls 
a vast area in the private sector: 
powerful oligopoly has for its aim the under- 
mining of the goal of Socialism which the 
people of this country have accepted as 


-their own and which is enshrined in our 


Constitution) through its control of about 
50 per cent of the circulation of newspapers 


in India. 


It must also be*noted that the Wage 
Committee for Working Journalists report- 


This all- . 
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last eight years there has been a further increase in concentration. 


ed in May 1959, five years after the Press 
Commission, that “‘quite a large number of 
medium and small-sized papers, particularly 
those published from places easily accessible 
by rail and air transport from metropolitan 
centres, have remained stagnant as they 
have not been able to compete with the 
papers published from metropolitan cen- 
tres.” It said. these small and medium 
newspapers could.make progress if it was 
ensured “that the competition from the 
large metropolitan papers does not become 
too overwhelming.” ` 


Quite apart from all this, the Minister’s 
statement that “nothing big” has happened 
since 1954 is not borne out by facts. Let 
the latest figures -speak for themselves. 
In 1959, the Press Commission said there 
were 22 newspapers with a circulation ex- 
ceeding one per cent of the total circulation 
of all newspapers in the country. The princi- 
pal chains, groups and units then were those 
of Goenka, Dalmia, Birla, Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, Ananda Bazar Patrika, Free Press 
Journal, Kasturi & Sons, Statesman and 
Agarwal. The Express chain, controlled 
eight newspapers whose circulation formed 
9.2% of the total of all newspapers: it com- 
manded 8% of the circulation of all English 
newspapers, and, 3% of Hindi, 23% of 









Marathi, 39% of Tamil ‘and’ 55 % of Pene 
newspapers. 


According to the Press Registrar’s report 
for 1961, the Express chain had improved 
its total circulation to 7,53,554. Taking 
of 46.10 lakhs for all newspapers— 
‘the English language newspapers. alone, 
of the total of 11.15 lakhs, the’ Express 
chain held 2.07 lakfis or 20% as against 8% 
before. The chain now has 20 newspapers, 
while before it had only eight. 


In 1954 no newspaper had a circulation 
in excess of 4% of the total; today the 
Indian Express, the Times ° of India and 
Dinathanthi ‘of Madras have far exceeded 
this percentage. In the case of the Express 
chain, for instance, the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation figures for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1961, show even higher circu- 
lations than ‘those in the Press Registrar’s 
report. Thus, as against the total of 7.53 
lakhs given in the report, the ABC figures 
total a neat 8.49 lakhs, > 


The picture is similar in the case of the 
Times of India chain. According to the 
Press Commission, in’ 1954 the Navbharat 
Times, published from three centres, had 
a circulation of only 25,551.° Now this 
newspaper claims a circulation of 1,22,127. 
At the time of the Press Commission, 
Bennett Coleman & Cc. published only the 
following: Times of India from Bombay 
and Delhi; Navbharat Times from these 
two centres plus Calcutta; the Illustrated 
Weekly; Dharma Yug; and Evening News 
_of India from Bombay. Today this'chain’ 
has, in addition to these, Filmfare, Femina, 
Parag and Sarika, fortnightly and monthly 
magazines that have record circulations, and 

a new daily, the Economic Times. 


There has been similar increasé in the 
circulation figures of the Bitla newspapers. 
Even in 1958 the Birla group’s total circula- 
tion did not exceed 1,23,000 but in 1960 the 
figure was 2,30,292. "Now it is much higher 
still. The Hindustan Times went up from , 
48,141 to about’87,000 in-196], and now it ` 
is stated to be close to the one lakh mark. 
The Hindustan (Hindi), whose circulation 
in 1954 was 21,463, claimed 68,894 at the 
end of last year, 


Language Dailies 


The increase in concentration is much - 
more clearly’ seen if we study the circulation 
figures language-wise. Of ‘the 119 daily 
newspapers in Hindi with a total ~circula- 
- tion of about 8 lakhs, five hold over 
3 lakhs i,"e. over 37 per cent. Apart 
from Navbharat Times (1,22;127),° and, 
Hindustan: (68, 894) there are Aryavarta 
(33,000) Vir ' oun (183500), and Vishwa- 
mitra (64,000). It will be seen * that 
three of: these newspapers have over. 3 
lakhs circulation. At the time of the Préss 
Commission ho Hindi newspaper had more 
than 13 per cent of the total circulation of 
all Hindi newspapers; now Navbharat Times 
alone has more than is percent of the report- 
ed total figure. And if we make allowance 
for the bodsted circulation figures given 


by many of the smaller papers in order to ` 


secure additional newsprint—a fact corro- 
borated by -the Press Registrar's report— 
it will be found that the three chains 
mentioned- control more than 50% of the 
total Hindi: circulation. 


Similarly, in the Goenka chain, the 
Marathi daily Lokasatta has a- circulation 
exceeding one lakh ( the Sunday Lokasatta 
has over 1.35 lakhs). The Janmabhoomi 


group owns newspapers in the whole of 
Gujarat from Kutch to Bombay. There has 
been an increase not'only in the circulation 
of these newspapers but also in their’ 
number.. The Saurashtra Trust now owns 
seven newspapers, while at the time of the 
bifurcation of bilingual Bombay State it had 
only three. The Samyukta Karnataka of 
Hubli has started an edition in Bangalore 
and also a monthly called Kasturi. A new 
chain of newspapers owned by Maharashtra 
Newspapers Ltd. has started three dailies— 
Maratha from Bombay and Nagpur, Sanj 
Maratha from' Bombay, and a weekly, 
Navyug. The Gaokari of Nasik now has 
four other newspapers and an edition at 
Manmad. The daily Navbharat group of 
Ram -Gopal Maheshwari, which had only 
two newspaprs at Jabalpur and Nagpur, 
now has six, dailies in Hindi andone in 
English. Narkesari Prakashan’s Yug 
Dharma has started new editions in Poona 
and Jabalpur. This trend of groups increas- 
ing the number of publications and their 
circulation is also clearly seen in the case 
of monthlies and weeklies, f 


Possible Error 


In the face of these glaring facts, how can 
it be asserted that there has ‘been no signifi- 
cant increase in concentration since the Press 
Commission? The error arises possibly from 
the fact that instead of taking into considera- 
tion the circulation figures of the daily 
newspapers alone, all newspapers and 
periodicals are clubbed together and the 
averages arrived at are found satisfactory. 
Obviously this is an incorrect picture. 


The Press Registrar, who reported in 
1956 that there were nine chains, 13 groups 
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and eight multiple units, reported in 1961 | 


that there were 17 chains and 195 groups, 
and on the basis of this he made the re- 
mark that the predominant form of, owner- 
ship during 1960 continued to be individual, 
accounting for 44.6% of the total in that 
year agains: 45.2% in 1959. This obviously 
_ was ‘only “confusing the issue. 


In another paragraph in the same report 


such a study did not give a correct picture 
of trends in the direction of common. owner- 
ship of newspapers. In the’context of such 
‘trends it is the daily newspaper that is of 
importance and not the periodicals, for 
concentration of ownership in respect of 
daily Press has greater significance than 
common ownership of a number-of periodi- 
cals only. It was therefore decided to con- 
fine the Press Registrar’s study to chains, 
groups and multiple units which are built 
tound one or-more daily papers and to 
exclude those which Consist of only periodi- 
cals.” Surprisingly, in spité of this decla- 
ration, the survey included at least 150 
groups which had nothing to do with daily 
newspapers.’ 


Right Method f 

The best method of finding out the extent 
of concentration of ownership is to have 
State-wise and- language-wise surveys “and 
arrive at the percentage of Circulation con- 
trolled by chains, groups and imultiple units. 
Such a study will reveal that in Hindi, Ben- 
gali, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil and Telugu, 


there is concentration of circulation in the - 
. hands of a few big owners. In Kannada, 


Malayalam, Oriya and, Assamese, the circu- 
lation is mare evenly distributed. among a 
large number of papers because no indus- 
trialist of the type of Goenka, Birla or Jain 
has entered the field in these languages. 


-the Registrar agreed that “it was felt that - 


-But even here.it is-true that groups have a 


-wider circulation—for instance, the Deccan 
Herald-Prajavani group, Malayala Mauo- 
rama group, and the Samyukta Karnataka 
and the Mathrubhoomi chains. 


If we take the big cities of India, we 
find that Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay "and 
Madras are entirely fed by newspapers con- 
trolled by big chains and groups. When 
the Press Commission reported, five owners 
controlled 29 newspapers and 31.2% of 
the total circulation, In 1957, the same five 
controlled 37.17%. Now five „owners 
control about 50%. 


Monopoly of Five 


This represents the highest concentration 
of newspaper ownership in the world. It me- 
ans.that a handful of persons have the right 


to decide what 50 per cent of the country’s _ 


newspaper-reading public shculd be told, 
It alsó means that the giants grow bigger 
and bigger and push out of existence the 
smaller papers with limited resources. In 
other words, there'is not merély heavy con- 
centration but virtual monopoly. The fact 
that there are five monopolists and not only 
one in the field does not indicate that readers 
will get widely different views or presenta- 
tion of all types of news; this is because 
these owners have the same or similar inte- 
rests and outlook. Again, it is these big 
chains and groups that control the Press 
‘Trust of India and the United Newsof India; 
this means that they also control indirectly 
the publication of news in all the papers in 
the country, which necessarily depend on 
one or the other of these agencies for supply 
of news. i 


THE SOURCE OF WEALTH . 





_We may not be deceived by the 
wealth.we see in the cities of India. 
It does not come from England or 
America. It comes from the blood 
of the poorest... 


I want the ‘blood that is today 
inflating the arteries of the cities to 


run once again in the blood-vessels i 


of the villages....... 


Working for economic equality 
means abolishing the eternal conflict 
between capital. and labour. It 
means the levelling down of the few 
rich in whose hands is concentrated , 
the bulk of the nation’s wealth on 
the one ‘hand, and the levelling: up 
of the semi-starved naked millions 


on the other...The contrast between. 


the palaces of New Delhi and: the 
miserable hovels of the.poor labour- 
ing classes nearby cannot last on one 
day ina oe India. a ' 


- eer Gandhi 
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i Wind ot Change Over Pakistan 


With the lifting of the martial Jaw, a 
new phase in Pakistan’s political life (ie 
started, a phase characterised by alarums 
and excursions, which have yet to provide 
a pointer to the future stability of the 
nation’s political life. 


The reason behind President Ayub’s 
withdrawal of martial law administration 
has not yet been fully clarified before the 
Pakistani public. Was it the result of mass 
pressure, or of factional squabbles inside 
the ruling junta? There had been wides- 
spread discontent, and ‘the initial glamour 
of the military raj being free of corruption 
wore out soon. Yet it would be wrong to 
rush to the conclusion that the resumption 
of parliamentary activity—however trun- 
cated it might be—was brought about by 
mass pressure, 


Other compulsions worked equally on 
President Ayub. Reports of acute rivalries 
in the higher echelons of the armed forces 
were current. It was not without signi- 
ficance that before the new Constitution 
with its Basic Democracy was promulgated, 


‘President Ayub saw to it that all his pro- 


minent {military colleagues were safely 
removed from the seats of power, the most 
conspicuous being the rather surprise trans- 
fer of General Shaikh to the admittedly 
unimportant diplomatic assignment : in 
Tokyo. 


But the last few months of parliamentary 
activity have brought no peace to the uneasy 
conscience of the Father of Basic Demo- 
cracy, and political observers would safely 
bet in Rawalpindi today that President 
Ayub, when he inaugurated 'the new Consti- 
tution, could not possibly have bargained 
for all the troubles he is facing today. The 
measure of public frustration was rather 
pointedly reflected in the Independence 
Day message of Mather-e-Millat Miss 
Fatima Jinnah, the sister of the founder of 
Pakistan: “The people cannot and must 
not be mute spectators of what is done in 
their name and on their behalf.” She also 
spoke of the “emasculation of representative 
political parties which are the only means 
of giving expression to our collective will.’’ 


* k * 


Analysing the major difficulties that 
beset President Ayub’s regime today, one 
could point, first of all, to its lack of a mass 
base. The frustration, discontent and 
maladministration that a succession of 
corrupt politicians had contributed to 
Pakistan’s political life had naturally 
invested the strong-arm regime of President 
Ayub with an amount of popularity which 
the previous Governments could never 
enjoy. But recent events have shown 
that in spite of the power to wield the big 
stick, the Presidential Raj can hardly help 
win large-scale popularity. 


This could be seen very clearly from the 
rather pathetic efforts made in the last few 


« months by the Ministers of the Ayub 


Government in both the wings of Pakistan 
to try to form their own “parties”, all at- 
tempts having failed to form a virtual Ayub 
Party. Here lies the weakness of the Ayub 
dictatorship, common to all dictatorships 


ages 
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‘of this kind. Leave aside Hitler or Musso- 
‘lini, even the right-wing military dictator- 
ships in some of the Afro-Asian ‘countries 


‘began with a political base, which, at the 


right moment, could make the maximum 
use of their hold on the armed forces, 
while the Ayub regime started as a military 
move, and throughout its three-year career 
could” hardly build up a party for Ayub 
himself. This traditional South American 
variety of dictatorship naturally ` possesses 


the same weak mass base as its prototype. 


: At the beginning of the post-martial-law 
period, Ayub was.opposed even to the idea 
of the revival of the Muslim League. This 
too has an interesting history. Even when 
the restricted elections under the ‘Basic 
Democracy were taking place, Chaudhury 
Khaliquzzaman was toying with the idea of 
reviving the Muslim League. But at that 
time, President Ayub was dead set against 


any political party being revived. 


Immediately after the elections, Sardar - 


Bahadur Khan, the inscrutable brother of 
President Ayub himself—and, according to 
some, a threat to his political leadership— 
started the move for the renaming of his 
Indepencent Muslim group in the National 
Assembly as the Muslim League Parliament- 
ary Party. This was opposed. by Chau- 
dhury Khaliquzzaman, who held that if 
the Muslim League was resurrected with- 
in the National Assembly, it: would 
reduce itself to a Government: party, a 
prospect which most of the League leaders 
did not very favourably entertain, He was 
in favour of the old Muslim League Work- 
ing Committee and the League Council 
being revived. -7 


When Maulana Akram Khan called the 
League Council to meet_at Dacca, President 
Ayub: himself took a direct interest sand 
publicly asked for the postponement of the 
Council session, to which the Maulana 
readily acceded. Simultaneously, the 
Ministers of the Western wing met for the 
same purpose of discussing the question 
of the revival of the Lague, at the house of 
Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, himself a non-Leaguer. 
Quite an active part was played in these 
parleys by the erstwhile Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mohammed Ali of Bogra. - í 


Finding it impossible to face the on- 
slaught of political forces once the, doors 
of the National Assembly were thrown open, 
the President seriously thought of the 
question of finding a base for himself in a 
a political party. Hence his testimonial 
to the Muslim League, while making stren- 
uous efforts to pack it with his own men. 
But this also has proved to be a difficult 
job. The official intervention im the 
affairs of the Muslim League would make 
things too difficult for staunch Muslim 
Leaguers opposed to the Presidential regime 
and committed to the demand for democra- 


- tisation of the Constitution to remain ‘inside 


the organisaton. 


Another thorn in Ayub’s ‘path was 
Sardar Bahadur Khan, who publicly com- 
plained that he had been receiving warnings 
from Government—he specifically men- 
tioned Minister Mohammed Ali of -Bogra. 
Sardar Bahadur Khan was opposed to 


Ayub’s 


move to form the Muslim 
League Parliamentary Party. Meanwhile, > 
at Dacca, many of the Muslim Leaguers 
from the districts met recently and reiterat- 
ed their faith in former Chief -Minister 
Nurul Amin, and Provincial General Secre- 
tary, Shah Azizur Rahman, and supported 
their stand for democratisation df the Cons- 
titution. It is thus clear that even when 
trying to bag the Muslim League, President 
Ayub came up against significant resis- 

tance inside the League itself, 


* * 2 x * 


The focal’ point of opposition to Presi- 
dent Ayub’s move is no doubt East Pakis- 
tan. It was here that the student agitation 
demanding democracy burst its bounds as 
early as February shattering the myth of ' 


invincibility of the- martial law regime. 


Side by side with the elections to the 


-Basic Democracy, there came up the power- 


ful, movement in East Pakistan with the 
twin demand for the release of political 
prisoners and the democratisation of the 
Constitution. Old party barriers were swept 
aside in the welter of intolerable frustration, 
and so a United Front was formed at the 
joint initiative of the leaders of the Awami 


‘League, National Awami Party ‘and Com- 


munist Party. The Ayub regime first tried 
to cow it down by arresting the Awami . 
League leader, Mr. H.S. Suhrawardy. 
Simultaneously, the red bogey was brought 
in to the scare the opposition leaders. 


But both these moves misfired. And the 
United Front demonstrators forced even the 
National Assembly members to promise 
that they would fight for the demand for 
democratisation of the Constitution and that 
they would not accept any ministerial posts 
unless and until the demands of the East 
Pakistan people were conceded. 


Despite the manoeuvres of Political 
leaders like Mohammad Ali Bogra of going 
over to the President’s side, the tempo in 
East Pakistan did not go down. In fact; 


“Cabinet Ministers had an uncomfortable 


time facing hostile demonstrations in East 
Pakistan. The police attacked student 
demonstrators black-flagging Minister 
Fazlul Quader Chaudhury and . this 
touched off a general strike all over East 
Pakistan on July 19. Things became so 
hot that Foreign Minister Mohammed Ali of 
Bogra preferred to stay back in Rawalpindi“ 


` The new opposition group in the’ East 
Pakistan Assembly—the National Demo- 
cratic, Group—has announced its 18-point 
programme which ensures executive res- 
ponsibility to the legislature. It has also - 
demanded full provincial autonomy, for East 
Pakistan, except in the spheres of Defence, 
Finance and Foreign Affairs. Thére - is 
good ground for this demand for auto- 
nomy, since the neglect of Hast Pakistan . 
is evident from the fact that while East Pakis- 
tan earns 58 per cent of foreign exchange, 
it receives an allocation of only 27 per cent, 
while West’ Pakistan earning only 42 per 
cent eats up as much as 73 per cent. 


The climate of discontent i in East Pakis- 
tan today has reached new heights, un- 


a 


Precedented since the election landslide 
of 1954. The difference from 1954 
is this that this time, thanks to the Ayub- 
shahi, even a large section of the Muslim 
League has been drawn within the orbit of 
the United Front, while the 1954 United 
Front was itself directed against the then 
Muslim League Government. And _ talks 
are already in the air for the starting of a 
mass movement demanding a new Constitu- 
tion ensuring full democracy in Pakistan. 


At Barisal in East Bengal, a huge United 
Front meeting attended by over 50 thousand 
people on August 19 heard the former Chief 
Minister, Mr. Ata-ur-Rahman Khan, throw 
a challenge to President Ayub to take a 
plebiscite of East Bengal people on the new 
Constitution: “If more than ten per cent 
of the votes were cast in East Pakistan 
for the present Constitution, then I am ready 
to leave this province. But if more than 90 
per cent votes are cast against this Constitu- 
tion, then President Ayub would have to 
agree to resign to make room for a demo- 
cratic Constitution.” A very bold but 
significant challenge thrown within three 
months of the end of Martial Law! 


In West Pakistan, the democratic move- 
ment has, in the recent months, revolved 
round the demand for the dissolution of the 
single province into smaller units based on 
linguistic principles. 


This campaign is mainly led by members 
of the former National Awami Party, and 
it has spread to the distant villages of Pesh- 
awar and Mardan districts, as also to Sind 
and Baluchistan. Government's attempts 
to stifle it have miserably failed. It is impor- 
tant to note that this campaign also raises 
the demand for the release of popular 
leaders, including Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, Mr. Abdul Qayyum Khan and Mau- 
lana Bhashani. 


How unstable things are becoming 
for the Ayub regime is clear from the fact 
that Mr. H.S. Suhrawardy who had been 
arrested only six months ago for indulging 
in activities of a ‘treasonable nature’ was 
quietly released on August 19. With his 
characteristic flair, Mr. Suhrawardy declar- 
ed on his release: “For four years there has 
been a campaign to discredit us, but it is 
those discredited politicians that the country 
is looking forward to for a lead.” 


Meanwhile, political observers attach 
significance to the all-party convention sche- 
duled to be convened at Nawabshah early 
in September to demand the restoration of 
autonomy to former provinces of West 
Pakistan. Announcing the decision to 
„hold the convention, Kazi Faiz Mohammed, 
General Secretary of the Sind Awami 
Party—who was once President of the Sind 
Hari Committee—disclosed that the repre- 
sentatives from all smaller units grouped in 
West Pakistan as well as from Punjab and 
East Pakistan would attend the conference, 
since the question to be taken up would be 
of “fundamental importance”. 


How the wind of change is blowing all 
over Pakistan today can be gauged from 
instances in different walks of life. Chief 
Justice Murshed of Dacca High Court 
addressing a seminar on August 18 said that 
if the Constitution did not reflect public 
opinion, then it would have to be amended 
to fit in with people’s hopes and aspirations. 
He also drew pointed attention to the fact 
that the right -to judge the constitutional 
validity of laws passed by legislatures was 


RICE IN CEYLON POLITICS 


Finance Minister, Felix Bandaranaike, 
the young nephew of Ceylon’s Premier, 
Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, has tendered 
his resignation. His controversial budget 
proposal io cut the Ceylonese rice ration 
met with opposition even from some ele- 
ments of his party, the Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party. As the cabinet, as a whole, was 
opposed to the Finance Minister's proposal, 
he had no option but to resign. His chief 
opponent in the cabinet, Mr. C.P. de Silva, 
has since been appointed Finance Minister. 


This, however, does not mean the end 
of Felix Bandaranaike’s career. Consider- 
ing that the Prime Minister leaned heavily 
on him, i: is most likely that at the proxi- 
mate Cabinet re-shuffle, Mr. Bandaranaike 
will stage a come-back, probably with a 
more important portfolio like External 
Affairs. 


A correspondent writes: After the little 
general election (the three bye-elections at 
Anwardhapuro, Welimada and Muttur), 
one would have expected a temporary lull 
in the political life of Ceylon. However, it 
has- been humming with political activity. 
Credit for this political stir must be given to 
the budget proposals of its young Finance 
Minister, Felix Diaz Bandaranaike, present- 
ed to Parliament on July 26. This stir 
appears natural when it is realized that rice 
is politics in Ceylon; that practically every 
government has attempted to woo the 
people by reducing the price of rice; and that 
the present Finance Minister had taken an 
prem De poy dangerous—step in 
cutting the rice ration from two measures to 
14. Rice is rationed in Ceylon because of 
its dearth. Jt is owing to this fact that 
every government has harped on the theme 
of more paddy cultivation for self-sufficiency 
in food and the Government has been giv- 
ing all types of incentives to encourage 
cultivation. While the rice subsidy paid to 
the peasant costs the exchequer millions of 
rupees every year, the colonisation scheme 
has already cost it many more millions. 
Duting the last fourteen years, the produc- 
tion of rice has increased but it has not been 
able to solve the problem because of the 
simultaneous increase of populaton in 
Ceylon and the country has to import rice 
from Burma and China. 


The reason given by the Finance Minister 
for the cut in rice was Burma’s inability 
to keep up its commitment to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon to the extent of 20 per cent 


not vested in the judiciary under Pakistan's 
new-Constitution. 


On the very next day, the biggest working 
class rally in Dacca since the formation of 


Pakistan was staged by ten thousand jute- 


workers demanding a wage rise and bonus. 
Jute. workers’ representatives came to the 
rally from as far away as Chittagong and 
Khulna. : 


The President of the Pakistan Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, Mr. Surmar, has 
demanded a change in the country’s trade 
policy, because “present trends lead us to 
the conclusion that they (the Western 
powers) wish to leave us in the midstream.” 
Criticising Britain’s decision to join the 
ECM, he said: “We must make alternative 
arrangements and seek new trading partners. 
There is the whole wide world open to us, 
particularly the Communist countries who 
are potential buyers of our products and 


due to crop failures. China, another 
supplier of rice to Ceylon, could not give 
more rice due to its “private difficulties in 
relation to its own citizens because of a 
famine.” The alternative source of supply 
from Pakistan would have cost Ceylon an 
excess of nine Ceylonese pounds for a metric 
ton over Burmese rice. This would have 
meant more drain on foreign exchange, 
already at its low ebb. 


Howsoever convincing Mr. Bandara- 
naike’s arguments, it is evident that they 
will not satisfy his political opponents. 
While some of them criticized him for not 
being wise enough to save foreign exchange 
in many other ways, others branded him as 
a reactionary whose “Dompe’’ (name of 
Mr. Bandaranaike’s constituency) socialism 
was a mere facade. 


However, the real opponents whom 
Felix has to face do not appear to be the 
seasoned leaders of opposition parties but 
his own comrades and grey-haired collea- 
gues in the Cabinet. It has been evident 
that the right-wingers in the ruling: Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP), who have 
been wanting for a long time to oust young 
Bandaranaike, got the opportunity in the 
rice issue. How strong this group of 
Messrs R.G. Senanayake and C.P. de Silva 
is, it is difficult to say, but the rice issue has 
gained them the support of a few back- 
benchers in the Government lobby who feel 
that elected as they were by the rural masses, 
they must fight against the proposed cut as 
it affects their electorate. That this faction 
has some say in the party is again evident 
from the numerous discussions and meetings 
held by the SLFP on this subject which 
were followed by government's decision to 
defer the proposed cut. It is also clear that 
Mrs. Bandaranaike is not prepared to lose 
her nephew who is supposed to be her most 
reliable lieutenant and intellectual guide. 


The tussle within the ruling party is on, 
and it is difficult to foresee its repercussions. 
It is also difficult to surmise whether 
Government will get through the budget 
debate or will tumble. Probably the 
strength of the right-wing faction in the 
ruling party will be the determining factor 
in its survival or fall. However it is 
certain that if the government falls there is 
going to be a realignment of forces in the 
SLFP; and if it gets through the budget 
proposals, there is going to be a reshuffle 
in the cabinet. 





can also meet our requirements of machines 


and spares.” 


How nervous some of the Ministers are 
feeling under the agony of an uncertain 
future could be seen in a fantastic depart- 
mental circular recently issued by the Central 
Agriculture and Revenue Minister, Mr. 
A.K.M. Fazlul Quader Chaudhury: 


“Secretary, Joint Secretaries, Deputy 
Secretaries and all Section Officers may 
kindly note that any instruction or order 
or directive issued by me with regard to 
any matter concerning my Ministry if 
found to be illegal or irregular or against 
the Rules of Business should never be 
carried out, and these orders, instruc- 
tions or directives should be brought to 
my notice.” 


A pathetic insurance against future retri- 
bution by a discredited political species. 
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NEW Delhi is a queer mixture of the old 
and the new. By old, I do not mean 
the ruins of Purana Qila or Tughlakabad, 
but the starch-collared stuffiness of the 
British days. It is amazing how carefully 


- we in New Delhi have preserved intact the 


decadent remnants of the I.C'S. civilization. 


-This peaceful .co-existence between a 
Gandhi-led national leadership and a 
British-groomed bureaucracy has its grotes- 
que aspects too. Living in New Delhi, how 
often have we watched with a sense of shock 
this mixing of Khadi kurta with the dinner 
jacket! 
new book, From Fear Set Free, I particularly 
enjoyed her description of an encounter at a 
cocktail dance at ‘the Gymkhana Club on 
her return from abroad soon after Indepen- 
dence: 7 


„I sat down beside a slender man in 
bis ‘late thirties. He was in evening 
dress, slight but distinguished-looking, 
and charming of manner. He was a 
Civil Service officer who,, as district magi- 
strate of a small town a few.years earlier, 
had ordered firing to disperse processions 
of students protesting against the arrest 
of Gandhi. He had believed he was 
doing his duty. I could think of noth- 
ing, to say to him...... 


“ ‘How does it feel to be back?" 
said the well-modulated voice beside 
me. 


“ Tt feels—different,’ I admitted slow- 
ly. The Club represented a portion of 


India that had remained untouched by _ 


the drama of the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. It was confusing suddenly 
to be a part of it. I felt uncomfortable, 
not being able to convey my meaning 
more clearly. I could not say that, in 
the India I had left a few years earlier, 
I would not have been sipping sherry in 
a Club or he sitting beside me. We 
should have been on opposite sides of a 
. fence. We should probably never have 
met. He belonged among the men who 
had steadily risen in their careers or pro- 
fessions, leading lives similar’ to men in 
any city of the world. I had grown up 
among men who had abandoned their 
professions for the uncertain drift of a 
politics that courted repeated imprison- 
ment. -The goals that mattered to most 
men—success in their jobs, wealth and 
recognition—had not mattered to these. 


“ “How is it different?’ he asked. 


“All this.” I gestured towards the 
room with its dance floor, its men in 
evening dress holding. ‘chota pegs’ in 
their hands...... 


* * x 
BUT chota pegs do not make the modern 
man, just as.snobbery is not a badge of 
enlightenment. Scratch the whisky-sodden 
New Delhi smart set, and you will find many 
among them who are veritable Tartars with 
the most antiquated outlook. 


This happened in Delhi recently: a big 
industrial magnate, who would claim to 
come from the top-drawer of society, 


_ Suggested to his colleagues the business 


boycott of someone merely on the ground 
that the person belonged to a different reli- 
gious community. It is interesting to note 
that the person intended to be discriminat- 
ed against wears no insignia of his belong- 


So, reading Nayantara Sahgal’s _ 


SCRAP BOOK 


Ges: Civilisation e Adivasis and 


Airfield e Birch Society Branch . 


, 


ingness to the community of his birth other 
than his name. 
the suggestion without a squeak of protest 
as though it was the most natural thing in 
the world. 


The irony is that all the persons concern- 


ed, including the victim, belong to that set . 


of ” people who are'so un-Indian in outlook 
that, down to the shirts they wear, every- 
thing about their life is “imported”. Skin- 
deep indeed is the veneer of sophisticated 
modernism! y 


My friend adds: “I am writing this to 


you as non-committally as possible, because - 


my observations are based on personal 


experience. To disclose more``than, this , 


would be most damaging to the person 
concerned, so,strong is the hold of com- 
munalism in our county is 


h. * i * 


ME: S.K.. Patil has had to 5 faco a rough 
time not only at the hands of the Oppo- 
sition in the Lok Sabha but also with his 
omi party-men over the Land Acquisition 
Hi. 


The measure is meant to authorise 


Government to buy up any plot of land for - 


a public purpose, and public purpose 


is supposed to cover the setting up of indus- - 


trial enterprises. Members critical of the 
Bill have attacked it as a move to help Big 
Business, since a plot of land wanted by an 


industrialist could very well be acquired’ By’. 


Government and then transferred to: him on 
the same terms. It has been found in many 
such cases that the amount of compensation 
paid to the poor dispossessed was lower‘than 
that paid to the zamindars, whose lands were 
acquired under the Land Reforms legisla- 
tion. 


It is no doubt a meastire which, extends 
a helping hand to the well-to-do; sincé they 
could, through the good offices of Govern- 
ment, secure the land at a rock-bottom price. 


' How this works out in actual practice 


came to my notice a few years ago whem 


Martin Burns, belonging to steel boss Sir 


Biren Mukherji, wanted to build an airstrip. - 


in their farflung iron-ore territory at Gua in 
the Singhbhum district of Bihar. The plot 
chosen for the airstrip was the only spot of 


‘arable land in that hilly area, and was the 
one source of livelihood for a poor ‘Adivasi. 


village nearby. 


The Government, without much ado, 
acquired this plot, and not all the importu- 
nities of the Adivasi villagers, nor the repre- 
sentations of the trade union workers of the 
area were of any avail, The matter came up 
to the level of the Cabinet Ministers in New 
Delhi, but in vain. 


The people present heard : 


- ‘nism.and the Soviet Union”. 


- being a crypto-Communist. 


The Adivasi.demand was not unreason- 
able.. They asked for monetary compensa- 
tion for the land seized and land-in-return- 


‘for-land, that is, an alternative plot to re- 


settle themselves. But Government was 
relentless. A paltry compensation was 
paid, but no land-for-land was awarded: 


Martin Burns no doubt were in need cf 
an airfield and nebddy would grudge them 
this. But the hundred Adivasi families 
thrown out as a result became landless pau- 
pers, some perhaps hovering around Sir 
Biren’s iron-ore mines, seeking jobs as day- 
Jabourers. Not a very edifying example of 
the working of the Socialist pattern. 


And a friend reminds me that the spot 
where Gandhiji was assassinated could not 
be taken over by Government as national 
property purely because the influential 
owners would not agree to it, despite all the 
demonstrations and public clamour., 


* ‘ * * 


n oe 
jT is a pity that Mr. A. D. Gorwala’s 
weekly Opinion is such a shy publication; 
I feel like doing something about stretching 
its circulation, for it often -sparkles with 
gems of wade rare even for his tribe. . 


Picking up a ‘stray copy in a Bombay 
bookstall last week, 1 came across a two- 
page diatribe against Mr. K.P.S, Menon, our 
former Ambassador in Moscow. It warned 


us that K PS had joined the ranks of. 


“propagandists .of International Commu- 
For, accord- 
ing to the report, K P § told a Trivan- 
drum gathering that “the Soviet Union 


„had no intention of extending its territories” 


and added that “while it certainly knew ali 
the arts of subversion, he had no doubt that 


it would not use them gratuitously.” 


After declaiming that Khruschev must 
never, never be trusted, Mr. Gorwala sees 
Red alt over the ‘External Affairs Ministrye 
“Tt is regrettable that several of our amba~ 
ssadors and ex-ambassadors to the Com- 
munist countries returning to our Jand for 
short or long periods consider it their duty 


‘to'lie on behalf of thé governments to whom 


they were’ accredited., Thus they serve 
the interests of the Communists. The years 
spent in Comniufiist lands obviously have a 
most unfortunate effect on them. Their 
judgements seem to get warped by the nec- 
essity to be continuously on good terms with 
the dictatorial authoritiés there.” 


In America, there is a gathering of the 
Gorwala clan called the Birch Society, which 
suspected even President Eisenhower of 
Perhaps Mr. 
Gorwala can profitably think of opening 
a branch of it in this country. 


_ —Seribbler 
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` The Eastern Railway’s door-to-door street Consignments addressed for Calcutta can also 
“collection and delivery service has been’ be booked to the door-step of the consignee. 
functionirig in Calcutta. At a:small sur- “The hours of delivery are between 8 a. m. and, 
. charge over the_ usual: freight, this iservice - 6 p. m. and those of collection between 8 a.m. 
can be yours, An advice, sent 24 hours in and3 p.m on week days. 
i advancé; tórthe Railway’s authorised ‘cone The service’‘is generally 
r tractor, Shri Bachraj not available on Sundays, 
Agarwala, 17 Kasinath but by special arrange- 
Mullick Lane, Room ments, delivery of perisha- 
No: 22,‘ Calcutta-7 ‘ples only can’ be ‘effected . 
` (Phone No. 34-7103). on Sundays, If a consignee wishes to avail -. 
‘or to. his Officers-in, ` himself of this service in respect of a consign- 
Charge at Howrah `? ment not initially booked for street delivery, 
and Sealdah Stations, arrangements can also be made for such 
` will bring the service delivery, if convenient to the Railwáy, on 
to your doorstep. - application to the carrying contractor ` 





The scheme covers.the entire city, f aE 
divided into the following elght.zones: > E gir 
) TREET oe a 
“KIDDERPORE | TOLLYGUNGE 
BALLYGUNGE ` PARK STREET 


BELIAGHATA ` BOWŴBAZAR T K l 
SHAMBAZAR COSSIPORE `` OLLECTION hiss 
For details, enquire from.: i 
(i) Chief Parcels and Luggage ‘inspector, 

Howrah (Parcels Traffic) - ae ELI VERY 
(2) Station-Superintendent, Sealdah’ ` SERVICE 
© (Parcels Traffic) - Raat ae 4 
6) Goods Supervisor, Howrah (Goods Traffic) > . 7 -E i 5 EASTERN 


(4) Goods & Yard Supervisor, Sealdah re: Ty wit A 
'_ (Goods Traffic)! i . , : d ia `. RAILWAY 
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Historian Who Defies Cold War ` 


THE COLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS, 1917-1960: “By, D.F.. Timaeo, ce 


AND NWN Volumes, 1158 pp. —6 gns) 


Most of the books written on the cold 
war in recent years have had an element of 
bias against the Soviet Union. Prof. 
Fleming’s book is a necessary corrective in 
that he sets himself the task of presenting 
the other side. 


Reviewing the relations of the Western 
Powers with the Bolsheviks from 1917 to the 
conclusion of-World War II, Fleming shows 
how from its inception the Bolshevik State 
was put in quarantine and never got out of 
its sense of isolations. with Western suspi- 
cions reaching the highest point at Munich 
with the surrender of Czechoslovakia. It 
was an “ideological fixation” with the West 
that ‘the real objects of all Soviet life and 

` activity had been established forever during 
the early days of the Red Revolution’. 
Denial of the right of private property, 
repudiation of Tzarist debts, sequestration 
of Church property, and abrogation of secret 
treaties “by a strange and unproved regime” 
added depth to the suspicion and differences 


born of ideology. Attempts were made to ` 


strangulate the Bolshevik State in its infancy, 
foreign intervention took place.and support 
was given to the White armies of- Denikin, 
Kolchak and Wrangel. What Fleming 
seems to reject is the Western plea that the 
decision on intervention was born out of the 
resentment at what was felt to be desertion 
by Russia of the Allied cause at the hour 
of its greatest need: according to this school, 
intervention was meant to stimulate military 
resistance to Germany. However. “instead 
of exercising the great Red. nightmare, 
the interventions of 1918-1920 fixed it on 
the uneasy slumbers of the West.’’: 


Roosevelt Line 


Anglo-American diplomacy in 
period comes under fire in Fleming’s book, 
though Woodrow Wilson emerges in a more 
favourable light—his “two small American 
ventures in intervention’’ having been under- 
taken “with the greatest reluctance’’.. But 


“in London and Paris there were no such, 


scruples about Russia’s ; future.’ The 
major errors of American diplomacy, 
chiefly seen in their withdrawal from the 
League of Nations, their lukewarm interven- 
tion and the refusal to extend recognition 
to the Soviet Union, were however redressed 
with the appearance of Roosevelt on the 
scene and the swift recognition of the Sovjet 
nion. ‘ x 


According to Prof. Fleming, the failure 
of France and U.K. to challenge -German 
remilitarisation of the Rhineland left Hitler 
relatively free to turn eastwards. 
of tremulous appeasement from the invasion 


of Abyssinia (1935) to the ‘Spanish Civil. 


War led finally to the Munich crisis follow- 
ed by the break-up of Czechoslovakia and 
the Italian occupation of Albania. From 
Munich the road led to the crises of 1939, 
and eventually to the Soviet-German Pact 
of August, which spelt the doom of indepen- 
dent Poland. The author is positively 
critical of U.S. diplomacy under Roose- 
velt in regard to the Spanish Civil _ War: 


this. 


The policy , 


“The EATE blot on the ‘diplomatic 


‘record of the Roosevelt Administration was 
-jts non-intervention, in defiance of all past 


Jaw, of our- tradition of standing for human 
liberty and of our interest in turning back 
the fascist flood, in the Spanish Civil War”. 
He sums up: “Diplomatically the Russian 
record is better.” During this entire period 
“the Soviet Government had tried to work 
with the Western democracies through the 
League. of .Nations to stop. the fascist 
aggressors: . At every stage their co-opera- 
tion had been rejected.ir in favour of. f-appeasing 
the. Segresors. sie 
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‘Invasion. Highway. - vin. 


Tn defence of the Soviet-German Pact, 
the author has this to say: “The- stronger 
Hitler grew, the more Moscow laboured for 
collective security, until the Munich Confer- 
encé convinced .the Kremlin that. the West 
was not.only unwilling to’ oppose Hitler 
but not averse to .German.action. against 
the Soviet Union.” -The Russians needed 
to .buy time, and they ‘would have been 
superhuman if they had not been willing to 
get it by turning Hitler back upon’ the West, 
which had so steadfastly rejected all co- 
operation with them. 


Moscow’s absorption of the three Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia 
were justified, for “these were an open inva- 


. sion highway from Germany to Petrograd. 


They were ruled by semi-fascist ‘dictatorships 
which were much more afraid of Soviet 
Russia than of Fascist Germany.’ ‘The 
Finnish campaign of Russia is seen by the 
author as a “miscalculation” rather than as 
a malicious act: He argues that respect 
born out of heroic Finnish resistance “sav- 
ed them from incorporation into the Soviet 
Union.” In any case, the Finnish cam: 
paign, “never popular with the Soviet 
peoples”, gave the Red Army much- 
needed exercise and training successfully ‘to’ 
withstand Ister me attack on Leningrad. 


However, despite the delay in opening 
the. second front and the suspicion that any 


attempt to open a second front in the Bal-, 
kans would be motivated by a desire to fore-, 


stall the Russians rather than arrest German 
advance, the German invasion of the Soviet 


Union in 1941 bred a genuine desire in’ 


Russia for co-operation with the West. 
Notwithstanding their mutual distrust, war- 
time collaboration was carried forward to 
Teheran and Yalta—which was the finest 
hour of collaboration between the West 
and Russia, 


Not Expansionism 
Covering the period 1945-50, Fleming 


. turns his guns against the Americans. He 


fixes the responsibility for the sharp reversal 
of Roosevelt’s enlightened policy, and of his 
inability to continue the war-time collabora- 
tion, on Truman “the belligerent leader of 
an anti-Soviet, anti-Communist crusade”, 


The cold war could have beén averted even 


“at this stage for, according to him, the Soviet 


Union,’ even. after Potsdam, was eager to 
reach àn ‘accommodation with the West 


. over the interpretation of the Teheran, Yalta 


and Potsdam agreements. But this. could 
not take place because of the emergence by 
1945 of the first batch of cold-war war- 
riors—Truman, Byrnes, Bevin—reinforced 
by Churchill’s plea for a new Anglo- 
‘American . alliance, and the military men 
who’ became intransigent because of the un- 
ilatéral possession of the atom bomb: 
“To ‘the already deep fears of Russia for 
her own security, thrice justified since 1914, 
was added a new and dreadful fear of-a 
fourth Western attack, backed by the’ ato- 
mic bomb.” Thus the U.S.A., „ Tapidly 
moving along “an essentially negative 
course’’, climaxed it with the North Atlantic 
Treaty which further widened the breach 
with Moscow. Throughout .this . period 
Fleming finds only one outstanding achieve- 
ment to the credit of the West—lifting the. 
blockade of: Berlin. The. emergence of the 
Peoplés’ Democraties:.in. Eastern Europe 
friendly to the Soviet Union, the- Russian 
advance towards the Straits, Moscow’s obs- 
tinate refusal to withdraw from Azerbaijan 
are all explained by Fleming as necessary 
for the Soviet Union because of her distrust 
of, Western, motives and intentions. 


Fleming's. rejection of the theory of 
Soviet expansionism at this. time marks 
the crucial point of difference. between his 
interpretations of the cold war and that of 
other Western historians. John Lukaes, 
for instance, stresses ‘the geographical basis 
of the. cold war’’‘ and, unlike Fleming, 
points to the expansionist aspect of 
Moscow s foreign policy in this period; 


einas Doctrine 


' The reality -of Soviet power was too 
patent to be, overlooked and its impact was 
noticeably felt .in Greece and Turkey. 
Fleming’s defence of Russian interests in 
thé area is: “These attempts to get toward 
warm water were expressions of the deepest 
and oldest urge in Russian life, one regarded 
as legitimate for any other nation. Nor 
will this urge cease to -be a force until it is 
satisfied in some way, if not with an agree- 
ment then by a very powerful Soviet Union 
without it, in some troubled time.’’*A signi- 
ficant point made by Fleming is that in this’ 
traditional British sphere of influence, the 
U.S.A. stepped in and in March 1947, Presi- 
dent Truman asked the American Congress 
for funds for troops and supplies “to com- 
bat Communism” in Greece and Turkey 
and in May the so-called Truman Doctrine: 
was endorsed with an initial appropriation, 
of 400 million dollars, and the mantle of 
American Protection - was extended to the 
areay : 


Fleming justifies Soviet advance ‘in East- 
ern Europe on the ground that she needed 
“real insurance that East Europe would 
cease to be an invasion corridor into the. 
Soviet Union’. He implies that the 
Truman Doctrine of March 1947 and the 
American -policy of containment were 


-wrong and ‘unnecessarily. introduced tension 


and hostility. ‘Orthodox historians will 

perhaps tend to argue that if Soviet moves 

were conditioned by their historical expe- 

riences, similarly.‘ the Anglo-American . 
counter-moves were the outcome of long’ 
historical and diplomatic traditions, though 

to understand Anglo-American reactions is , 

not to justify them. . 


~ 


Fhe author nas no doubts that justice 
was on the Russian side on the question 
`~ of Berlin and disarmament. ‘The Russians’ 
had a strong case for terminating the four- 
power occupation of Berlin’ because the 
West had taken the initiative for the creation 
ofa West German Government and a new 
currency for West Germany. Since the 
four-power occupation of Berlin was based 
on the assumption that Berlin would be the 
capital of a united Germany, the quadri- 
“partite occupation did become an anomaly 
when the assumption was destroyed. There- 
after West Berlin became from the Russian 
standpoint only a listening” post and spy 
centre for the West in the heart of East 
Germany and an ideological thorn in her 
side. 


” Korean War 


Dealing with the origin and evolution of 
the cold war in East.Asia, Fleming has fix- 
ed the blame on the West through each 
successive crisis. 

One of the sheet-anchors of American 
policy in the Pacific under Roosevelt was 
to: bolster up China against Japan. But the 
average American was unprepared for the 
“explosive forces of the Revolution’’ in 
China in 1949. Then in turn “the trium- 
phant march forward of the Chinese Red 
Army fed the belief generated by events in 
Europe that Russia was moving relentlessly 
towards world empire.” The auther goes 
on to show that these Western suspicions 
had no basis in fact: “Far from giving evi- 
dences of launching a race for Asia in the 
closing months of the Pacific war, Russia 
“indicated readiness to accept a Far East 
settlement as part of a general plan of 
peaceful co-existence with the West. There 
is no reason to believe that Stalin's frequent 
disavowals of Chinese Communists as ortho- 
dox Marxists was a form of deceit designed 
to lull Western diplomats into passivity. 
Nor is there any reason to dismiss his reiter- 
ated pledges of support-for the Chinese 


Nationalist Government as a disguise for his * 


real intentions. It had been assumed by 
American officials in Chungking that Russia 
would demand, as a pre-requisite to a Sino- 
Russian Treaty, an agreement between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists, but 
Russia signed the treaty without demanding 
a Yenan-Chungking understanding and 
without diplomatic support for the Com- 
munists.’* 


American action in entering war in 
Korea is viewed by the author as an attempt 
to convert the United Nations into an Ame- 
rican instrument for the cold war: “It was 
à political mistake of the first magnitude, 
because it challenged both China and 
Russia in...... a strategic area of the utmost 
importance to them. Moreover it challeng- 
ed them as Communist powers to permit the 
Americans to destroy a Communist state in 
their own front yards and set up a model 
capitalist democracy. It was a military 
gamble because it Jaunched our armies pre-. 
cipitately into untenable territory. It was 
a moral blunder because it invalidated the 
central idea of the UN that it is a police 
force and not a partisan belligerent. When 
the United Nations invaded North Korea, 
they were no longer acting as police, but as 
co-belligerents on the side of the South 
Koreans. Consequently, when China inter- 
vened on behalf of the North Koreans, the 
U.N. was no longer morally entitled to indict 
China. But she was indicted as an aggres- 
sor under pressure from Washington and 


. U- incident. 


is still excluded from the UN on that 
ground.” maY . 


Fleming frankly feels that the Western” 
Powers, ‘by their support of colonialism in 
South-East Asia, had promoted Com- 
munism. He attributes to Roosevelt an 
acknowledgement that imperialism in Asia 
had no future, but here “as in other theatres 
of the cold war, his death was a great mis- 
fortune”. Fear of Communism drove the 
Western Powers, notably the United States, 
to .embrace “reaction as an ally’? because 
“we could not oppose in the colonial field 
the imperialist powers in Western Europe 
which were So vital in shielding us from the 

eds.” 


>The desire to escape from the Formosan 
crisis, the desire to help the Conservative 
Party to win the elections, the development 
of a stalemate in the nuclear arms race and, 
above all, the desire to reciprocate the peace- 
ful gestures of Russia immediately after 
Stalin’s death were, according to the author, 
responsible for ‘creating the necessary cli- 
mate for the first Summit Conference of 
July 1955, The Austrian Peace ‘Treaty, the 
reduction of Soviet armed forces and 
Khrushchiev’s visit to Belgrade were all good 
auguries. 


But these hopes were soon to be shattered 
by the effects of de-Stalinization in East 
Europe and by the inability of American 
policy-makers to leave the cold war grooves. 
Developments in Poland, Hungary and the 
Suez, signalled the “onset of a new cold war 
in January 1957.” By August “all of our 
cold war demands were vigorously reassert- 


ed’? under Dulles, “the most determined’ 


and dedicated of all the Western cold 
warriors.” 


Dulles Impeached 


In a passage which reads like an impeach- 
ment, Fleming denounces Dulles: “He 
unleashed Chiang Kai-shek upon China, 
voiced massive retaliation, threatened agon- 
izing reappraisal if the French did not accept 
EDC and thundered his way impotently 
through the Indo-China crisis. He mobi- 
lized Congress and poised the US on the 
brink of atomic war in the Formosa strait, 
years before any military emergency was 
due there. He finished the ring of contain- 
ment around the entire Communist world, 
insofar as it was theoretically conceivable, 
by adding SEATO and the Baghdad Pact to 
NATO. He precipitated the Suez crisis of 
1956 by an emotional miscalculation in the 
Aswan Dam decision and then cajoled and 
manoeuvred the British and French Govern- 
ments from one mirage position.to another 
until ali confidence in him was lost in West- 
ern Europe, never to be regained. Then 
in the simuitaneous Hungarian tragedy his 
liberation thunders trailed into an impotent 
murmur of helpless protest, as our propa- 
ganda arms, especially Radio Free Europe, 
Stirred the Hungarians excessively with 
demands for continued -revolutionary 
action.” 


According to Fleming, “the immediate 
result of ths passing of Mr. Dulles from 
power was the emergence of President Eisen- 
hower from long retirement” culminating 
in the summit meeting arranged for 1960. 
The ascendancy of de Gaulle, resurgence 
of West Germany .and inability of Eisen- 
hower to assert American leadership had 
written finis to the Summit even before the 
“For the Russians it was a 


crisis of confidence in Eisenhower as the 
top leader of the West and as the man who 
would advance the making of the long- 
delayed peace.”’ 


Concluding -his study, Prof. Fleming 
makes significant observations in two arti- 
cles. The first, on why the West lost the cold 
war, sumarises the story of Western unwis- 
dom emanating from refusal to accept the 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a great 
power after World War II, reliance on ato- 
mic monopoly ‘ignoring Soviet advances in 
science and technology, viewing Stalin and 
Hitler as identical and equating Communism 
with ‘fascism, disregarding the impact of 
literacy on the evolution of Communism, 
unquestioned acceptance of Soviet intentions 
to initiate war. The cumulative effect of all 
this was that “our attempts to encircle and 
confine the Red giants helped to generate 
the power we feared’’ and the United States 
came near to losing the freedom it was 
supposed to be defending. - 


The Future 


The second chapter entitled “The future” 
poses a series of questions about what 
should be done and the way of doing them. 
It is imperative for the U.S.A. to get rid of 
its military obsession and to accept the 
challenge of Communism as a challenge on 
the economic and social fronts. “It is 
highly unlikely that the West will ever know 
any real peace while it clings to its two most 
untenable outposts—Berlin and Formosa— 
and it is essential that these and other exam- 
ples of military and political over-extension 
in West and East Asia and Europe should 
be got rid of as soon as they reasonably can 
be. Above all, an attempt at disarmament 
must be made and the United Nations must 
not be used as an instrument to further 
American policies.’’* 


A few unimportant errors have crept in, 
Thus on p. 60 the author refers to the League 
Council meeting in the Buckingham Palace 
in the wake of the demilitarisation of the 
Rhineland partly at the suggestion of King 
Edward VIII. Secondary sources of informa- 
tion have been extensively used and press 
opinions cited as conclusive evidence to 
prove an argument. Nowhere has Russian 
source-material been used. Perhaps the 
objective is to prove that a close study of 
American sources can yield revealing results. 
Fleming is not the first to have established 
this, but the amount of serious work on the 
cold war is not so large that one can afford 
not to -welcome what is undoubtedly a 
valuable addition to.it. Pedestrians who 
want to be informed about the cold war will 
find in this critical survey valuable material, 
those who are already well-informed will 
still find it fresh and illuminating. Though 
by orthodox historical standards his work 
has been subjected to critical scrutiny, 
Prof. Fleming has written the first full and 
most systematic account of the ‘Cold War, 
It is no mean tribute to his academic inde« 
pendence that this distinguished American 
Professor could make this clear indictment 
of his government’s policy, undeterred by 
the charge that his thesis might help the 
“other side” in this gigantic battle between 
history’s two biggest power blocs. 
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ASSISTANCE TO SMALL INDUSTRIES 


YINRAW 2A PSA TUYO D AGH 


Are you a small industrialist or wish to start a small scale industry ? Various 
agencies have been set up to assist you in this regard as indicated below :— 


1. THE NATIONAL SMALL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION LIMITED, 
Rani Jhansi Road, New Delhi. 


* Supply of machines on easy instalment payment basis. 
* Assistance in securing contracts from D.G.S. & D. and Railways for supply of stores. 
* Assistance for internal marketing of footwear through Jansevak Footwear Depot, Agra. 


* Assistance for export marketing through Footwear procurement centres at Agra, 
Delhi and Bombay. | 


* Import of Cycle Components and knitting needles and distribution to small units. 


* Producing prototypes of machinery and training of artisans at P.T.C., Rajkot 
and Okbla, 


2 SMALL INDUSTRIES SERVICE INSTITUTE 
l Okhla Industrial Estate, Okhla, New Delhi. / 


* Technical advice on matters pertaining to planning, production and selection of 
industry including model schemes thereof. l 


3. DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIES. 
* Assistance in acquiring land or factory building in industrial Estate, if “any; 
securing raw material, power, import licence etc. 


4.. STATE BANK OF , INDIA AND STATE FINANCE CORPORATION. 


* Short, medium and long terms loans. 
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MAKING PEOPLE THINK 


Dear Reader, 


The first issue of Mainstream has brought praise as well as criticism. 
We welcome both with equal enthusiasm, for the first gives us increased 
confidence and the second saves us from getting somewhat smug. 


_ Of the letters that have come, there is one we would like to share — 
with you. It is from Sri M. Chalapathi Rau, an editor known for his 
brilliance and integrity and for his sustained interest in the growth of a 
free Press in India. There are few better qualified to judge a journalistic 
venture. 


` Here it is, in full: “I have gone through the first issue of Mainstream, 
and I am glad to say it is neatly produced, well edited, and full of promise. 
Weekly journalism should rise above the daily temptations (and drudgery) 
of daily journalism, and the kind of articles which have appeared in your 
journal should make people think. There is no worthier task for serious 
journals than to reflect the sensation of social and economic change, the 
only worthwhile sensationalism, and to guide the revolutionary processes. 
Whatever its stand on specific issues, I have every hope that Mainstream 
will develop strength of character, and it is journals like Mainstream 
that can offer the best possible resistance to monopolistic tendencies in the 
newspaper industry.” 


Tt shall be our constant-endeavour to live up to these ideals which 
are cherished by every honest journalist. 


In this issue, again, we bring to you a variety of thoughtful articles. 
The distinguished educationist, Dr.D.D, Karve, deals with the problem of 
medium of instruction, especially in the sphere of higher education. In 
later issues we will have the benefit of other views on this vital question 
which concerns the calibre of the nation’s future citizens. 


Transport has been a real problem for some years; bottlenecks 
here have held up Plan progress considerably. Sri Kapil Bhattacharya, 
a specialist in river planning, has made a special study of West Bengal’s 
waterways; he sums up for us his reading of the difficulties and offers 


`- solutions. 


Office : M-1, Connaught Circus 


Radial Road No. 7 
New Delhi-1 


Sri Balraj Mehta, journalist, who has specialised in the politics of 
Punjab and Kashmir, traces the origins and present state of the Akali Dal 
and the implications of the Akali movement for the country’s unity and 
growth. 


The need for the preparation of a Development Index is stressed by 
Sri S.D. Thapar, a young and promising economist from the National 
Council of Applied Economic Research. 


The problems of national integration are posed in a contributed 
article, whose author is a high government official. 


One word more: You, dear reader, must help Mainstream by enrol- 
ling subscribers. This journal can live and grow only with your assistance. 
You have also to write to us on the many important questions that must 
be in your thoughts. Remember this is your journal, and its pages are 
open to you for bringing any vital issue before the nation. 


The Editor 


New Delhi Skyline 


JAKARTA TO LONDON ¢ RAJAJI WESTBOUND 
CONSTITUTION AND INTEGRATION 


WTH the Prime Minister’s.departure for 

London and the Parliament closing its 
Monsoon session, the lights naturally dim 
off on New Delhi’s skyline. Yet, cbservers 
here are keen on finding out the agenda 
that the Prime Minister is carrying in his 
portfolio. 


At the Commonwealth Premiers’ Con- 
ference, the key topic, of course, will be the 
impact of the ECM on the Commonwealth. 
The Conference in iis turn would leave 
its effect on British politics, parti- 
cularly on the future of the Conservative 
Party itself. While this is recognized, 
Sri Morarji Desai will try his utmost to 
extract concessions for India’s commodities 
during the course of detailed discussions, 
and the Prime Minister is expected to speak 
out openly on the broad political conse- 
quences of Britain’s joining the ECM on 
the rest of the Commonwealth. 


New Delhi is however a little concerned 

at the evident discrimination going. to be 

` made in favour of some of the African 
countries in the matter of ECM facilities, 
and fears that this may very well divide the 
front of the underdeveloped members of the 
Commonwealth. The Prime Minister’s 
decision to visit Nigeria on his way back is 
invested with added significance in this 
context. à 


At the same time, a sense of inevitability 
about the ECM and Britain’s membership 
of it could be noticed in recent days in 
New Delhi. This has been particularly 
reinforced by the report that even the Com- 
munists in Western Europe have decided to 
accept the ECM and to work within its 
framework rather than resist it as they were 
doing until recently. Political and com- 
mercial thinking in New Delhi could not 
but take note of these developments, and 
from Sri Manubhai Shah to the FICCI, 
all the interested parties in the Capital are 
beginning to work out the implications of 
the new set-up in the West. Exploring of 
markets other than Western will necessarily 
be intensified as a result. 


Disarmament and East-West relations 
in general will be discussed in London 
with all the frankness of informality. In 
India’s opinion, the disarmament talks have 
made substantial though inconspicuous pro- 
gress in recent months, and the prospects of 
a nuclear test ban treaty are regarded as 

- good. Even over tension-ridden Berlin, 
no gloomy” forebodings could be detected 
~here. Despite the ‘incidents round the 
Wall, it is pointed out here that the 
Soviet Union has flouted no legal provi- 
sion even by the closing down of the Soviet 
Commandant’s office in Berlin, since it 
does .not imply handing over authority to 
East German authorities but the.transfer 
of the Soviet Commandant’s responsibili- 
ties to the Soviet headquarters at Potsdam. 


- Moscow’s strategy, as far as New Delhi 
could make out, is to keep to the right side 
of the law and at the same time manage to 
get the West to deal de facto with the 
East German authorities. New Delhi does 
not seem to believe that the Soviet Union 
will sign a separate Peace Treaty with East 
Germany in the near future. 


While matters of world import will 


figure in the London talks, the Prime 
Minister is to get himself thoroughly exa- 
mined by the Queen’s doctor who has 
already given his opinion on the basis of 
the medical reports sent from here that 
there will be no need for an operation 
at present. He will be treated mainly for 
kidney trouble. j 


* * * 


\ HILE New Delhi has agreed to the per- 

sistent Indonesian implorings for a 
second Bandung conference, misgivings 
about the outcome of such an Afro-Asian 
get-together in today’s context seem to have 
grown in the last few days. 
to the situation that existed at the time of 
the first Bandung, New Delhi circles find 
that the Afro-Asian map is today riddled 
with trouble-spots; the Arab world is dis- 
united, as can be seen from the fate of the 
Arab League itself; Afghanistan is in trouble 
with Pakistan; India’s quarrel with Pakis- 
tan over Kashmir is supplemented by the 
Chinese cold war over the border; mutual 
distrust is rampant among the States of 
Indo-China. A Bandung meet in such cir- 
cumstances might result in worsening rela- 
tions inthe Afro-Asian world. Instead of 
putting up a common stand before the rest 
of the world a new Bandung might actually 
expose the weaknesses of Afro-Asian 
politics, 


While these fears stood in the way of 
India coming out enthusiastically in support 
of a second Bandung, New Delhi recently 
relented in the face of Indonesian persis- 
tence and intimated India’s readiness .to 
participate in any such conference if it is 
called. At the preparatory meeting, New- 
Delhi will be represented by a Minister. 


Against this complicated background, 
last week’s k 
regarded here as ominous. What is cons- 
sidered’ serious is the fact that even after 
New Delhi’s repeated repudiation of 
Sondhi’s stand -and the disowning of 
his status as India’s representative, 
push-button demonstrations coupled 
with the threat of trade boycott came 
up in Jakarta, culminating in the raid 
on the Indian Embassy chancery. Even 
the statement by the Indonesian Foreign 
Minister expressing formal regret over the 
incident is couched in language that 
justifies the anti-Indian demonstrations. 
Responsible quarters in New Delhi are try- 
ing now to assess the implications of these 
events in the context of Indonesia’s conspi- 
cuous role in sponsoring the second Ban- 
dung. 


There is a strong suspicion in New Delhi 
that a lobby is sought to be created in the 
Afro-Asian countries discrediting India. 
Taking advantage of India’s rather halting 
stand on some of the issues affecting African 
peoples’ struggle against Western colonial- 
ism this anti-India lobby emerged last year 
first at Cairo and then at the Belgrade 
conference of non-aligned nations. Behind: 
this move, Peking’s interest is obvious. And 
Indonesia has in recent months shown her- 
self as being closely identified with China on 
many Afro-Asian issues. While therefore 


In. contrast ` 


Jakarta demonstrations are ` 


New Delhi was surprised by the vehemence 

of the Jakarta demonstrations, „thè ‘broad 

outline of Indonesian approach was known 

here. Coming months may consequently 

see more strains on New Delhi’s relations 

ai at least some of the Afro-Asian neigh- 
ours. i 


The Jakarta incidenis are being exploit- 
ed by Pakistan also. Presenting Sondhi as 
India’s voice, Rawalpindi is trying hard 
to mislead Arab opinion by saying that 
India was intent on backing Israel and had 
objected to the UAR. The newfound cordia- 
lity between Pakistan and Indonesia has 
been noted in New Delhi, proof of which 
is found in Pak troops being accepted for 
U.N. policing in West Irian. Fortunately for 
New Delhi, the relations with Cairo are 
cordial and there is little room for any 
misunderstanding. 


With such portents, few in New Delhi 
today would vouch for the success of a 
second Bandung. If Peking intends to 
spearhead an anti-Indian offensive at the 
conference table, New Delhi would ,think 
again before joining such a conference. 
The danger of Indonesia playing Peking’s 
game in the Afro-Asian world against 
India in the same way as Peking has got 
Albania to play her game against -Moscow 
in the Communist world is not in the least 
minimised in New Delhi. 

However, by present indications, the 
Prime Minister is anxious to make the ut- 
most efforts to improve relations with Jakarta 
despite the recent provocations. Besides, 
a renewed drive will now be launched 
to win. over as many friends in the Afro- 
Asian world as possible as part of. New 
Delhi’s preparations for the second Ban- 
dung. The warm letter sent by the Prime 
Minister to Prince Sihanouk supporting his 
demand for a conference to protect Cam- 
bodia from threat of- aggression from 
Thailand and South Vietnam is regarded 
as important in this background. 


Incidentally, the second Bandung may 
be held at Cairo in view of the -pressing 
request from President Nasser. India is 
favourably inclined to the proposal. 


* * * 


ALTHOUGH no confirmation is avail- 
able in New Delhi, the Western press 
report that China has protested to Moscow 
against selling MIGs to India at a time 
when India is engaged in border dispute with 
China, New Delhi regards the MIG deal 
—now only awaiting formalities—as a dip- 
lomatic triumph not’ only against the West 
but against China as well. 


So far as the West is concerned, Sri B.K. 
Nehru is reported to haye pressed once 
again, a few days back, against the conclu- 
sion of the MIG deal in view of President 
Kennedy’s recent ` declaration that the 
dollar aid to India would. not be withheld 
on the political ground of her dealings with 
the Communist world. Ambassador Nehru 
is understood to have pressed for a gesture 
in response to.the Kennedy announcement. 
Whether the decision to delay formal 
announcement of the MIG deal is the result 
of Sri B.K. Nehru’s eleventh-hour appeal 
it is difficult to say; though responsible 
quarters in the Capital take the MIG deal 
to be as good as clinched. i ; 


It appears that al the hurdles that came 
up during the IAF team’s visit ta Moscow 


os 
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: -NEHRU’S CONCERN OVER DISSENSIONS ® CRISIS IN U. P. 


_ FUTURE OF DELHI o 


IN a recent communication’ noteworthy 
for its candid expression of distress, 
Prime - Minister Nehru has appealed to the 
Congress Chief Ministers of States to find 
permanent “ solutions to the, innumerable 
crises facing the ruling party, such as 
internal conflicts, so that the country’s 
Progress may not get bogged down. 

‘The Prime Minister ‘has told the Chief 
Ministers that it “pained me much” fo find 
that some kind of tussle was continuing in 
the Congress in all the States even six 
months after the General, Elections. 


- Unsettled ministerial problems impeded 


New Delhi Skyline... 


in connection with the. proposal: to examine 
the MIG deal, were cleared by intervention 
at the highest ‘evel. As soon as the deal is 
formally announced, the supply of the MIG 
planes will be arranged, while the prelimi- 
naries in connection with the setting up of 
the manufacturing plant will be taken up 
subsequently. 








* * n * 


RAYA, coming visit to the USA in 
connection with the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation’s decision to approach Washing- 
ton as well as Moscow to press for nuclear 
disarmament may prove to be an everit of 
far-reaching political significance, accord- 
ing to observers in the Capital. 


Apart from the fact that this will be 
Rajaji’s first visit abroad, the presence of 
the. Swatantra leader in New York at the 
time of the U.N. General Assembly session 
will give him ample opportunity to expound 
his views not only on world affairs “but 
on the Indian situation as well. This is 
viewed with some amount of trepidation in 
New Delhi circles, for it is known that 
Rajaji in his present mood may not hesitate 
to tarnish the Nehru image that is before the 
world. i s 

While there will no doubt be natural 
sympathy in the West for the Swatantra 
line, Rajaji’s open challenge to the Con- 


` gress—with his own Congress past added to 


it—may touch off a new approach in the 
West to: the baffling question of “What 


` after Nehru’. How this could be counter- 


acted in an effective manner will have to be 
thought out soon, it is felt. 

Incidentally, Rajaji will, be carrying 
a diplomatic passport during - -his tour 
abroad. This privilege he is entitled to 
as a former Head of State. - 


* * * 


FAR teaching recommendations have 
been made by the Emotional Integration 


Committee headed by Dr Sampurnanand,- 


Governor of Rajasthan, to achieve speedy 
emotional integration through education 


and also to realise the objective of making- 


the younger generation “socialist-conscious”’ 
After prolonged discussions with educa- 

tionists and a detailed study of the educa- 

tional pattern áll over the country, the Com- 


the progress of the nation to a considerable 

extent, he pointed out. These had also 

lowered the prestige of the Congress organi- 

sation in the eyes of the public. He has 

appealed to the Chief Ministers to pay 

romelia attention to settling these pro- 
ems 


Simultaneously, the Congress President, 
Sri D. Sanjivayya, has impressed upon 
the presidents of the PCC’s the need to 
smoothen out differences ‘between the orga- 
nisational and legislative wings. 


* * * 


mittee submitted its report to the Union 
Government last week. Agreeing with the 
recommendations of the National Integra- 
tion Committee and experts in the field of 
education, the Sampurnanand Committee 


‘has strongly recommended that the Consti- 


tution should be amended soon to make 
education a concurrent subject. - 


If this is not- possible, the Committee 
has suggested that the Constitution be so 
amended as to make the majority opinion 
of the Central Advisory Board on Educa- 
tion, the policy-making body, binding on 
all the States. Informed sources believe 
that the Government might propose such an 
amendment to the Constitution in the winter 
session of Parliament. ' 


‘ The Committee’s report says that it 
found textbooks approved for: school chil- 
dren in a Southern State contained material 
which encouraged secessionist tendencies 
instead of inculcating a national spirit. 
In a Western State, the ‘Committee 
found that “undue importance’ had been 
given to regionalism. This has led the Com- 
mittee to recommend that textbooks of 
national importance, such as history and 
geography books, should be prepared by the 


-Union Education Ministry and distributed 


to the States. It has also recommended 
that emotional integration schemes should 
be sponsored and executed by the Centre. 


The Committee has told the Union 
Government that an economically worried 
teacher could contribute very little towards 
building a socialist society and suggestei 
that a Central Pay Committee should be 
formed to go into the question of teachers’ 
salaries. If the teachers could not be'paid 
uniformly’ throughout the country, 
least a national minimum should be fixed, 
the Committee feels. G 


* ` 4 * 


OUT of the five full-fledged delegates 
constituting the Indian delegation to the 
coming seesion of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, as many as three come from the ICS. 
These are Sri B.N. Chakravartty, Sri Arthur 
Lal and Sri Azim Hussain. The other two 
are Sri Krishna Menon as the leader, and 
Sri N.C. Kasliwal, the Rajya Sabha Member. 
It is a si nt commentary on the 
powerful influence enjcyed by the ICS at 
the highest level in New Delhi. 





SOCIALISTS’ _DOINGS e POLICE: INEPTITUDE ` 


e 


SOME examples of the prötlems that 

have caused Sri Nehru. concern came up 
before the AICC this week. The States 
involved were Gujarat, U.P., Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Kerala. 


. Gujarat Congress affairs drew much 
attention because of pressure from a section 
of Gujarat Congressmen to get Chief Minis- 
ter Dr. Jivaraj Mehta ousted. However, an 
overwhelming majority of the High Com- 
mand, including Sri Nehru, do not appear 
to favour any change in the present set-up. 

Dr. Mehta, who has told the High Command 
that he is confident of carrying on, has warn- 
ed the Central leaders that constant attempts 
by a section of Gujarat politicians to “‘liqui- 
date” him would cause great danger to the 
party and would encourage Rightist. forces 
like Swatantra. In a communication to the 
High Command, he has characterised as 
frivolous the charges made by the organisa- 
tional wing that ministerial power was be- 
ing employed by his colleagues to defame 
non-ministerial Congress leaders of the State. 


Significance attaches now tó the forth- 
coming visit of Sri Morárji Desai to Ahme- 
dabad, when a meeting of the GPCC will 
take place. A 


During. his meeting with Congress - 
Members of Parliament from Gujarat early 
this week, Sri Sanjivayya conveyed to them 
Sri: Nehru’s desire that Dr. Mehta should 
not be disturbed. 


* * * 


NEARER the Capital, in Madhya Pradesh, 

Congress internal squabbles have touched 
a new high. Former PCC President 
Deshlehra and Sri Ravi Shankar Shukla’s 
lieutenant, Sri D.P. Mishra, have been lock- 
ed in a grim fight for power. Hours before 
he himself was made to quit the PCC presi- 
cary Sri Deshlehra had “expelled Sri 

D.P. Mishra, but the High Command ex- 
pressed_ open disapproval of the action. 


The two men are now preparing for a 
showdown in thé December PCC elec- 
tions. While Sri Deshlehra cannot contest 
any office himself, he is making all-out 
efforts to fill the PCC executive with his 
own inen, Meanwhile, to make his own 
position secure, Chief Ministr Sri Mandloi 
is giving support to Sri Deshlehra. Sri 
Mishra, on the other hand, is depending on 
“dissident?’ ministerialists and believes he 
can successfully throw out Sri Mandloi. 

From the far South, Sri R. Shankar, 
Congress deputy chief of the coalition cabi- 
net in Kerala, has communicated a long list 
of difficulties in the way of smooth function-., 
ing of the State Government, which he 
attributes to the uncompromising attitude 
of PSP Chief Minister, Sri Pattom Thanu 
Pillai. 

Sri Sankar, who lacks support of ‘the. 
PCC and even of some of his ministerial 
colleagues, has expressed the view that the 
coalition cannot. continue. Relations- 
between him and Sri Pillai -continue to be. 
strained. The Shastri formula of a Cabinet 
sub-committee has not solved the problem, 
according to him. 3 . 


The High Command, however, feels that 
the coalition should not be disturbed, main- 
ly in view of the slender majority the faction- 
ridden Kerala Congress commands. 


Sri Pillai himself has reportedly told top 
leaders at the centre that if the coalition 
is terminated he, along with a few of his 
PSP followers, will join the Congress. 


* * * 


"THE High Command, relieved at the un- 

animous reiteration of confidence in 
Sri Sukhadia, has advised the Rajasthan 
Chief Minister to persuade Sri Mirdha to 
withdraw his resignation from the Cabinet 
so as to ensure smooth functioning. 


However, the swift development of a 
different kind of Cabinet crisis in Uttar 
Pradesh has caused the High Command 
serious concern. The situation is so explo- 
sive that Sri Nehru had a telephone talk 
with Chief Minister C.B.' Gupta and sum- 
moned the latter to New Delhi. Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri had a similar talk with the 
State’s Finance Minister, Sri Kamlapati 
Tripati. The crisis, which has caused cori- 
siderable anxiety to the Prime Minister on 
the eve of his departure for London, arises 
fom the controversial Land Holdings Tax 

ill, 


In this context it is of significance that 
many Congress legislators have opposed 
what the Opposition has described as the 
“Black Bill.” 


Even Sri Gupta must pause to 
consider the implications of this widespread 
agitation over the legislation. The Bill 
provides for taxation which will yield about 
50 per cent of the present land revenue on 
all categories of landholders; the annual 
yield is estimated at Rs. 8 crores. Of the 
two crore holdings in the State, about one 
crore holdings will be exempted, being less 
than one acre each. In other words, one 
crore holdings of above one acre each will 
be affected. 


The opposition to this measure cannot 
be treated on a par with the normal oppo- 
sition by rural vested interests to any legis- 
lation bearing on land revenue. This 
really represents the agony of the small 
holder whose plight is notorious, especially 
in U.P. The fact that the representatives 
of the big landholders may take advantage 
of the agitation to get relief for their sector 
should not blind the State Government to 
the basic reality. 


What is causing special concern in Con- 
gress circles is that passage of the Bill will 
inevitably give a handle to Swatantra and 
Jan Sangh to conduct a virulent campaign in 
the countryside. Such a development, it is 
felt, will have ruinous effect on the mass 
base of the Congress and indirectly may 
affect other political parties pledged. to 
Socialism. i 


* * * 


IN the course of six days three Socialist 
Members of Parliament have been suspend- 
ed. Two of the incidents were in the Lok 
Sabha, and one in the staid Rajya Sabha. 
Punishment was meted out in all three cases 
for persistent defiance of the Chair. In the 
first incident late last week the Socialist 
member concerned was able to get limited 
support from the Opposition benches, but 
in the other two, the Socialists found them- 
selves completely isolated, with no sympathy 
from any side of the House. 
These performances were part of a 
pattern—the pattern of “permanent agita- 
tion’? set by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, 


the earnest intellectual who obviously finds 
it impossible to shake off the political out- 
look of the colonial era even fifteen years 
after the advent of Independence. The 
Socialists’ behaviour in Parliament is of the 
same variety as that of their compatriots in 
the Madhya Pradesh Assembly and later in 
the Uttar Pradesh Assemibly. At one stage 
the extreme and undesirable step of calling 
in the police was resorted to in the U.P. 

Dr. Lohia has made it clear that, far 
from regretting the incidents, his party will 
continue to adopt the same tactics, on the 
ground that the rules of procedure of Parlia- 
ment as well as the State Legislatures are 
such, or are being enforced in such a way, 
tHat free and full discussion of issues is be- 
ing hampered. “If Speakers and Chairmen 
and ‘Governments behave, we shall behave 
too. Otherwise not,’? was his - defiant 
declaration. 


These incidents have focussed attention 
on the whole question of legislators’ conduct 
in a parliamentary democracy. Apart 
from the fact that we are not now called 
upon to adopt methods appropriate to 
blocking the work of unrepresentative colo- 
nial bodies in the national interest, it has to 
be recognized that it is hardly proper in the 
present circumstances for progressive parties 
to hamper the functioning of representative 
bodies. It is difficult enough, even without 
these, for pro-socialist elements in Parlia- 
ment and the State Legislatures to fight the 
Rightist sections who are subtly but assidu- 
ously attempting to drag the country away 
from the road to Socialism. It is about time 
Dr. Lohia and his men gave thought to this. 


* * x 


"The Lok Sabha this week adopted the Con- 
stitution (14th Amendment) Bill which 
empowers Parliament to enact laws for the 


creation of legislatures and councils of 
ministers in the Union Territories of Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, Goa, Diu 
and Damen, and Pondicherry. This step 
towards democratisation has been widely 
welcomed. An amendment to the Bill 
seeking the establishment of a legislature for 
Delhi also, moved by Indrajit Gupta, was 
aefeated by a very big margin. 


The Prime Minister told the House that 
Delhi stood on a different footing, that its 
problems were different from those of other 
centrally-administered areas. ` He made it 
clear that he shared the Delhi citizens’ 
dissatisfaction with the way the Capital’s 
affairs are being managed. “I am not 
satisfied with the present arrangement in 
Delhi. There are many things which are 
unsatisfactory, and J think it will require a 
change, may be a radical change. But it 
has to be considered separately.” 


Sri Nehru said virtually the same thing 
to the Congressmen of Delhi who met him 
earlier. Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri indicated 
that any new set-up in Delhi will have to 
be something between the municipal corpo- 
ration and a full-fledged legislature. 


The dramatic dropping of its demand for 
“popular rule’? by Delhi Congress is due 
mainly to the efforts of Sri Shastri, who 
warned the Congressmen that the High 
Command would take a serious view of it 
if the Delhi Congress did, not dissociate 
itselfe from the Opposition demands. 
Hence the hurriedly-summoned news con- 
ference held by the Delhi Pradesh Congress 
President, Sri Brij Mohan, on Wednesday. 
- ` Nobody seems quite clear about the 
implications of the new Shastri formula. 
One thing that is clear -is that the Capital’s 
problem is not merely democratisation of 


administration but sweeping and firm 
enforcement of discipline at all levels, the 
guiding line being the civic interests of the 
citizens which have suffered severely in 


.Tecent times. 


Since practically all parties that matter 
are not unanimous in regard to the solu- 
tion—and that includes the Congress—it 
would be wise for the Union Government 
to call a representative conference before 
finalizing its plans for Delhi’s future. 


* * * 


FTER a long time there have been riots 

in Calcytta this week. Utter lawlessness 
prevailed over a big area for nearly eight 
hours, with the police unable to stop it. 
More than eighty persons were injured; 
17 tramcars were burnt, as also some police 
vehicles; private cars were also’ damaged. 

The ‘whole sorry episode was touched 
off by a ridiculously small incident. A 
student travelling I Class with a II class 
ticket was caught and handed over to the 
railway police. The other students demand- 
ed the release of the arrested youth. Soon 


-a big crowd gathered and within a short 


time Calcutta’s anti-social elements were 
on the rampage, while the students who had 
started it all were nowhere to be seen. 

The police were, patently unequal to the 
job. - For hours arson, violence and des- 
truction of public and private property 
went on unchecked. The topmost police 
officers and government officials took hours 
to devise a “strategy” to put down the unruly 
mob. A sad commentary indeed on the 
alertness and efficiency of those responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order. 


Indiscipline and anti-social behaviour 


on the part of students must be condemned . 


in strong terms, no doubt. But*the malady, 
revealed by the Calcutta riots is much deeper 
than that. It is the ineptitude of public 
servants in handling situations in the first 
place; after all, the original incident was not 
such as does not occur in other parts of the 
country. Hardly anywhere else would such 
a small incident be allowed to get out 
of hand. It is also the inability’ of the 
administrators to tackle anti-social elements 
promptly and efficiently. 


* * * 


JT: was fitting that the President's birth- 
day should have been observed all over 


the country as Teachers’ Day. He started - 


life as a teacher, and his many students 
still cherish memories of his affectionate 
treatment of them as well as of his brilliance. 

In the past the teaching profession in 
this country was perhaps the most venerated. 
The teacher occupied a position of respect 
in society and the highest in the land felt’ 
humble in his presence. But in recent years, 
and especially after the Second World War, 
the situation has changed. Poor emolu-. 
ments tended to warp character, and stu- 


dent indiscipline and public apathy did the. 


rest. 


Government and society owe it to themselves 
to restore the teaching profession to its 
rightful place, so that old standards may 
fit properly into the modern context. The 
shaping of the growing generation can: be: 
left to disgruntled, dissatisfied and in some 
cases even corrupt persons only at the 
nation’s peril. : 


The scheme to raise a Rs. 5 crore fund’ 


to assist needy teachers is commendable, 
but evidently that is no comprehensive or 
lasting solution. In any event it will take 


` (Continued on page 20) ` 


So it is well to remember that the’. 


Economic Notebook 


UNUSED CREDITS: WHO IS ‘GUILTY? 


At its full meeting on August 2, 
the Planning Commission is report- 
ed to have decided against upward 
revision of either the Third Plan 
foreign aid component or its export 
requirements. In fact, it reiterated 
that the estimate of the Third Plan 
foreign exchange component should 


remain at Rs. 2,600 crores and its - 


export requirements at Rs. 3,700 to 
3,800 crores. As has become custo- 
mary, the Commission appealed to 
all concerned to redouble their 
efforts to increase the country’s 
foreign exchange earnings through 
more exports. 


These reported decisions do not 
conform to what the Government of 
India had written in its aide memoire 
to the Aid India Club in May this 
year. The Government had stated 
that the revised estimate of foreign 
aid requirements from the non- 
Communist countries was Rs. 2,231 
crores against Rs. 2,030 crores speci- 


fied in the Third Plan report. The ` 


increase was ascribed to two factors: 
(1) the actual quotations or more 
recent estimates based on the 1960 
price level; and (2) the Government’s 
decision to approve a large range of 
projects, so that the preparatory 
work, which generally consumes a 
good deal of time but does not entail 
much expenditure in foreign ‘ex- 
change, can be taken up. 


No Request from India _ 


In conveying the revised assess- 
ment to the consortium, India did 
not make a request to the Western 
bloc to match its foreign exchange 
requirements beyond the earlier re- 
quest for Rs. 2,030 crores to meet the 
needs of the physical programme of 
the Third Plan. On the other hand, 
it had categorically told the consor- 
tium that it would try to meet the 
increased foreign exchange expendi- 
ture by increased exports, enhanced 


` deferred payments, increased private 


foreign investment and expansion 
of trade relations with countries other 
than members of the Aid India Club. 
The establishment of a separate 
Department of International -Trade 
and the creation of the Board of 
Trade were natural concomitants of 


the Government’s anxiety to boost- 


exports. 


Sri Tarlok Singh, Additional 
Secretary of the Planning Com- 
mission, stated at the maiden meet- 
ing of the Board of Trade in Delhi in 
June this year: “Although an export 
target of Rs. 3,700 to 3,800 crores 
had been fixed for the Third Plan 
period, the real requirement may well 
be in the region of Rs. 4,000 crores.” 
Thus, the increase of Rs. 200 to 300 
crores in’ the Third Plan export 
requirements indicated by Sri Tarlok 
Singh was in line with the revised 
foreign aid needs of the country. 


Therefore, one is at a loss to 
know why the Planning Commis- 
sion at its recent meeting did not 
accord official recognition to the 
revised estimate of our foreign ex- 
change requirements and make its 
~decision public. The only plausible 
reason seems to be the Commission’s 
lack of courage to admit either that 
its earlier estimates were inaccurate 
or that the Plan needed pruning to 
the availability of foreign exchange 
through aid as well as trade. 


The statements made by the 
Finance Minister, Sri Morarji Desai, 
and the Minister for Planning, Sri 
Nanda, that India will be able to 
pull through the current foreign 
exchange crisis seem to be based on 
fancy rather than on facts, 


What is even more regrettable is 
. the fact that, in spite of the Govern- 
ments grave: anxiety about the 
foreign exchange crisis, it has failed 
to utilize over one-half of the foreign 
credits and assistance received by 
India since the commencement of the 
First Plan. According to official 
statistics made available recently, 
while India bas so far secured 
Rs. 2,191.39 crores as loans from 
foreign gavernments and institutions, 
it has failed to utilize about 1,152.48 
crores, or over 50 per cent of the 
foreign loans. 


Out of the total credit of 


Rs. 126.42 crores received for the - 


First Plan, a sum of Rs. 55 lakhs is 
still unutilized. Of the Second Plan 
loans totalling Rs. 1,295.81 crores, 
only Rs. 804.33 crores was utilised 
till the end of the June this year. 
A little less than one-fourth of the 


Third Plan credits totalling Rs. 661.81 
crores have been utilized to date. 


A closer examination of aid utili- 
sation during the last eleven years 
shows that the Government of India 
has failed to utilize most of the aid 
from the Communist bloc countries. 
For instance, the Government has 
used, only one-third .of the Russian 
credit -of Rs. 59.5 crores for five 
industrial enterprises, granted as 
early as November 1957. Similarly, 
only a nominal amount has been 
drawn from a Russian credit of 
Rs. 9.5 crores for drug projects 
granted in May 1959. 


The position in respect of other 
Communist countries is no different. 
The Czechoslovakian credit of 
Rs. 23 crores, granted in November 
1959, and the Yugoslav credit of * 
Rs. 19 crores and the Polish credit 
of Rs. 14.30 crores, both offered 
in 1960, still remain to be utilized. 


Western Loans 


Of the World Bank loan of 
Rs. 262.67 crores, Rs. 25.76 crores 
remains unutilized; of the U.S, loan 
of Rs. 345.57 crores, Rs. 111.44 
crores is unutilized; and of the 
Japanese loan of Rs. 27.62 crores, 
Rs. 4.03 crores is  unutilized. 
Of the Third Plan loans completely 
unutilized are the E.N.I. credit of 
Rs. 21.43 crores from Italy, Rs. 14.29 
crores from France and Rs. 9.52 
crores from Canada. 


Even the Swiss credit of Rs. 10.9 
crores authorized in July 1960 has 
fared no better, although it was 
contracted to meet 80 per cent of 
payments to suppliers in Switzerland 
for import of capital goods and 
machinery. The inability to draw 
on it even during a critical period of 
foreign exchange shortage’ has led 
many to doubt the capacity of the 
Indian economy to absorb the vari- 
ous credits. 


But this does not seem to hold 
good in-the case of aid received from 
Britain and. West Germany. Except 
the Third Plan’ credit of Rs. 41 crores, 
part of which is tied to specific pro- 
jects, all British credits secured since 
1957 amounting to over Rs. 143 


crores have been used up, in most 
cases within a few months of their 
authorization. Similarly, the West 
German assistance of about Rs. 180 


crores has been promptly utilized, - 


except for a small balance left in 
Rourkela credits. 


The intake of U.S. credit has been 
slow because of certain unexplained 
reasons. Of the Rs. 71.43 crores 
credit granted by the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank in June 1958 to help 
-India save the core of the Second 
Plan, only about Rs. 50 crores was 
utilized by the end of the Second 
Plan period. A second Eximbank 
credit of Rs. 23.8 crores, authorized 
in January 1961, has remained un- 
‘touched so far. Of Rs. 194 crores 
authorized by the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund (now known as U.S. 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment) for the Second Plan, less than 
40 per cent, or Rs. 77 crores, had 
been utilized ‘up to March 1961. 
The authorization and utilization of 
other loans are as follows: World 
Bank—Rs. 69.29 crores and Rs. 4.46 
crores; I.D.A.—Rs. 72.61 crores and 
Rs. 3.17 crores; and U.S.A— 
Rs. 252.38 crores and 9.03 crores. 





Similarly, only a small portion 
of the Rs. 11.9 crores authorized by 
U.S. authorities in December 1960 
for capital equipment for private 
industries has been drawn by the 
private sector from the Industrial 
Finance Corporation, the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India and the National Small 
Industries Corporation for which 
separate special sums were earmarked, 
to overcome the severe restrictions 
imposed by the Government on 
import of capital goods and machi- 
nery. i : 

In view of the buoyant nature o 
the Indian economy in the last few 
years, India’s failure to utilize over 
50° per cent of the foreign credits 
obtained from various quarters can 
only be due to the Government’s 
inability to devise ways and means 
to ensure their expeditious utiliza- 
tion. In fact, there can be no other 
reasons because both the public and 
private sectors have been starving 
for want of foreign exchange, so 
necessary for their plans to set up 
new units as well as to expand exist- 
ing ones, 

It is, therefore, time to appoint 
a committee consisting of economists, 


industrial magnates, trade unionists, 
Government officials and public men 
to enquire into the causes of delay 
in the utilization of foreign credits 


- and to suggest ways and means for 


their speedier utilization in future. 
The committee should also be asked 
to give its verdict as to whether the 
Communist bloc countries have been 
responsible for delay in making 
available the credits granted by 
them to India—as the Indian press 
has suggested frequently—or it is 
due to the dilatory tactics and delaying 
procedures of the Indian bureaucracy. 
Unless guilty men are put in 
the dock, even the utilization of the 
loans and credits already secured will 
remain uncertain—an uncertainty 
which may gravely undermine the 
foundations of India’s planned eco- 
nomic development. 

—KUBER 


TWO SLIPS 


Despite all care two errors had crept 
into our first issue. In “Wind of Change 
Over Pakistan’’, col. 3, line 1, the move 
referred to was Ali’s, not Ayub’s. In “Rice 
in Ceylon Politics” col. 2, line 7, “‘Ceylo- 
nese Pounds” is obviously wrong; it should 
have read “pounds sterling’. The errors 
are regretted. —Ed. 
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- fairly large numbers of people. 
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MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION © 


by D. D. KARVE ' 


The controversy over the medium of instruction has many facets. Dr. Karve, our first contributor 
on this subject, discusses the difficulties in the way of making Hindi the medium at the university 
stage and concludes that English should be retained for the present. 


The’ question of the language to 
be used as medium of instruction in 
education has caused such passionate 
and emotion-charged debate that 
one sometimes despairs of its ever 
getting a calm and rational conside- 
ration. Usually, the argument runs 
like this: “The mother-tongue is the 


- natural medium of instruction and 


therefore Hindi, Bengali, Telugu, 
Tamil, etc, should be used in India. 
There can be no debate about it.” 
Or there are others who say, “Japan 
Italy, France Holland, Poland, etc, 
all use their languages as media of 
instruction; so India should use 
Indian languages.” On the face of 
it, these arguments seem unanswer- 
able and final. Let us try to go a 
little deeper into the matter. 


. No Special Animosity 


In the Eighth Schedule to the 
Indian Constitution, fourteen lan- 
guages are mentioned as the languag- 
es of India. All of them, with the 
exception of Sanskrit, are spoken by 
But 
we must not forget that about ten 
per cent of the total. population 
(nearly 350 lakhs, according to the 
1951 census) speak dozens of other 
languages. These non-Schedule 
languages are as dear to the speakers 
as the Schedule languages are to the 
remaining 90° per cent. Now, if it 
is demanded, on the basis of the 
above apparently unanswerable line 
of reasoning, that Gondi, Tulu, 
Halbi, Maria, Koya, Garo, etc., 
should be used as media of instruc- 
tion, what would be our reaction? 
We shall point out various factors 
like the undeveloped nature of these 
languages, the impossibility of get- 
ting teachers except perhaps for the 
primary stage of education, the diffi- 
culties that will be created in regional 
and national communication, etc. 


In effect, we will definitely deny 
permission to the speakers of the 
non-Schedule languages to use the 
so-called “natural” medium- of -ins- 
truction, the examples of Japan, Italy 
and all the rest of them notwithstand- 
ing. Although we may allow the 
non-Schedule languages to -be taught 
at the primary stage, we will insist 
on the child learning the regional 
language also and the regional lan- 


guage will become the medium .of 
instruction at the secondary stage. 

Now why do we do this? Is it 
due to any special animosity towards 
the speakers of these minor lan- 
guages? No. We are merely being 
realistic and recognise that there 
cannot be any kind of dogmatic and 
universal theorem about the place 
of the mother-tongue or any other 
language in the life of a social group. 
One other point is of great impor- 
tance. The near compulsion for the 
speakers of minor languages to learn 
the regional language is justified on 
the. ground of the need for assimila- 
tion of small groups into the 
surrounding population and also 
because the: regional language is 
essential for the next higher level of 
education, viz, secondary, where it 
is the medium of instruction. 

I have drawn attention to the 
speakers of minor languages specially 
because one is always ready to con- 


-sider other peoples language pro- 


blems very dispassionately.. The 
main point that emerges from the 
above consideration is that factors 
like the-social and political situation 
have to be taken into account while 
dealing with educational questions. 

It goes without saying that the 
language to be used as medium of 
instruction has to satisfy a number 
of purely educational requirements, 
in addition to social and political 
ones. Both these will vary with the 
level of education. At the primary 
stage, the mother-tongue and region- 
al language will have to be used, the 


. former in the initial stage and the 


latter in the later stages. At the 
secondary level, the regional lan- 
guage, which would be the mother- 
tongue of a substantial majority of the 
children, will be the medium. (But 


_ it will be necessary to make adequate’ 
arrangements for the children of the’ 


large numbers of people from out- 
side the region who are found all 
over the country.) Also,’ the States 
of India being mostly one-language 
regions, the use of the regional lan- 


. guage-as medium in the secondary 
stage will facilitate the adoption - 


of the regional language for the 

administration of the State. We 

must realise that, for several decades 

to come, the overwhelming majority 
{ i : ; 


of those who merely learn to read and 
write or those who will not go beyond 
the primary stage, will know only the 
regional language and they must 
be enabled to participate in an intel- 
ligent way in the democratic process. 
This can happen most easily if the 
States carry on their administration 
as far as possible in the regional 
language. The laws, rules, regula- 
tions, etc, of the Union will in any 
case have to be translated into the 
regional languages so as to be under- 
stood by the people, because it is 
inconceivable that within any fore- 
seeable time all Indians will know one 
and the same language. 


Hindi a Regional Language 


The question of the language of 
instruction assumes great importance 
and also excites strong-passions when 
we come to the stage of higher educa- 
tion. It is there that social, political 
and historical factors have to be. 
taken into account. India came 
under one centralised rule for the 
first time under the British, and it 
must be admitted that in spite of 
numerous common cultural bonds, 
the political unity of India is rela- 
tively recent. In fact, our loyalties 
are, in most cases, deeper and strong- 
er for caste, religion, language and 
region than for “India”. It is clear, 
therefore, that “all-India” matters 
must be very carefully dealt with in 
such a way as to promote the “all- 
India” loyalties of all citizens. 

For a country which has -no 
common language and in which the 
States have their own languages, it 
becomes necessary to distinguish 
clearly between languages in which 
State matters and federal matters 
are dealt with. Not only federal 
administration, but all subjects which 
come within the purview of the fede- - 
ral sphere must be handled in a lan- 
guage which is truly federal. No 
regional language should be used 
for federal. affairs unless there is 
near-unanimity about its use, parti- 
cularly among the non-speakers of 
that language. ` Otherwise, the feel- 
ings of resentment and - jealousy 
created by the specially favoured 
position assigned to one particular 
regional language will do great harm 
to the process of integration. 


Even though the percentage of 
the speakers of Hindi is higher than 
that of speakers of any other lan- 
guage, there are strong arguments 


against its use as a federal language, — 


particularly because of the opposi- 


tion that has become evident during. 


the last few years. On the other 
hand, -English has many points in 
its favour. Firstly, it is a modern 
language capable of serving the pur- 
poses of a developing country; 
secondly, it is now for all practical 
purposes a world language, so that 
it can serve not only for communica- 
tion within the country but also for 
international communication; third- 
ly, we have used English for higher 
level administration, in higher 
education, in the law courts, etc, for 
over 150 years; fourthly, as of now 
and for a couple of decades at least, 
it will be the only language in which 
high-level communication (academic 
and intellectual matters, scientific and 
technological ‘subjects, world affairs, 
etc) is possible 
English therefore should continue to 
be the federal language for as long as 
Hindi: does not qualify to take its 
place on the basis of the above crite- 
ria, if at all it is thought necessary 
to make a change. In any case, a 


much larger measure of agreement. 


must be evident before the change is 
affected. 

When we come to the considera- 
tion of the medium of instruction in 
higher education, the very first thing 
we have to realise is that, unlike 
primary and secondary education, 
higher education is an. all-India 
matter. Persons trained in colleges 
and universities are: expected to 
occupy positions like teachers in 
‘colleges and universities, 
level administrators, professional 
men (lawyers, doctors, 
judges, etc), industrialists, business- 
men, journalists, politicians, diplo- 
mats and so on. The quality of their 
education must be maintained at a 
high level. A free exchange of per- 
sons and ideas between institutions 
of higher education is essential to the 
modernisation and progress of our 
country. Even now, medical, legal 
and technical education are recognis- 
ed-as embracing. the whole country 


in their scope and are regulated by. 


all-India bodies. The U.G.C. deals 
with all universities: and affiliated 
colleges. Several institutions main- 
tained or supported by the Central 
Government admit students from all 
States and are, in effect, all-India 
institutions. Many foreign students 
and scholars come to India and are 
attached to institutions in different 
States. The need to provide for 


among Indians., 


higher.. 


engineers, , 


the education of the children of the 
increasing number of all-India per- 
sonnel in government and private 
employ will also pose a serious pro- 
blem if higher education is treated as 
belonging exclusively to the States. 


Why Change English? 

All this will make it. sbeataatly 
clear that higher education is definite- 
ly an all-India matter and that there- 
fore the medium of instruction in 
colleges and universities must be 
an all-India language. For- many 
years to come, it must be English. 
In fact, there is no reason why it 
should be changed at all. But if it 
is to be changed and Hindi adopted 
in its place, many conditions will 
have to be satisfied. Some of them 
are: (i) all teachers in universities 
and colleges and all students . who 
complete their secondary education 
and come up for higher education 
must be able to use Hindi without 
any difficulty; (i) there must be an 
adequate number of good text-books 
and reference books in Hindi for all 
subjects and all levels; (iii) all univer- 
sities must willingly agree to the 
change-over; (iv) the standard of 
knowledge of English must be so 
high that students have no difficulty 
in the acquisition of knowledge 
through books, lectures, etc. 

The great danger in the near 
future appears to-me to come from 
the protagonists of the -regional 
languages. -It is unfortunate that the 
Union Minister of Education should 
have given his support to the idea of 


using regional. languages as media of. 


instruction. His recent declaration 
that universities should adopt the 
regional languages as media up to 
the first degree stage by 1966 is, in 
my opinion, a very reactionary pro- 
posal. If it is actually adopted, and 
it is to be hoped that the universities 
will not succumb to the pressure 
exerted by politicians and language 
fanatics, migration of students and 
teachers will become impossible. 
Recruitment of teachers will be res- 
tricted to the language region. The 
next step will naturally be that post- 
graduate education will also be 
carried out in the regional language, 
and finally research cafried on in 
universities will also be published in it, 

The whole prospect is most 
depressing: Graduates trained 
through a dozen different languages; 
universities carrying on their activities 
mostly in isolation; scholars finding 
it difficult or impossible to keep in 
touch with new developments in their 
fields; people from outside the 
region being subjected to great hard- 
ship..... One only hopes that 


academicians realise the threat to 


higher education that the proposal 
involves and resist the introduction 
of the regional languages as media of 
instruction. And it must be made 
clear that in the present state of the 
country and. the present stage of 
development of Hindi, it is nothing 
-more than a regional language 
spoken by a minority; it is not even 
the most advanced among them. 

In considering all such questions 
we have to ask ourselves: Am I 
allowing my loyalty for the lower- 
level group to influence my deci- 
sion? Loyalty to the whole country 
must take precedence over loyalty to 
smaller groups, and if at all we value 
the continued existence of India as a 
single political entity, we must be 
prepared to subordinate our loyalty 
to caste, religion, language and re- 
gion. Our readiness to accept a 
limit on the field of activity of our 
mother-tongue or regional languagé 
is a test of our feeling for India. 
Regional languages must not be 
allowed to intrude into all-India 
spheres; otherwise the unity of the 
country is sure to be endangered. 

About the same time ‘that the 
Union Minister of Education was 
making his declaration, the Educa- 
tion Minister of Madras State was 
relating the experience in Coimba- 
tore with Tamil. The Government 
spent large sums of money to appoint 
special teachers, give scholarships, 
etc, to students and conducted for 
three years an experiment to teach 
all courses leading to the first degree 
in Tamil. It was found, however, 
that very few students joined these 
courses and that although probably 
for reasons of prestige the experi- 
ment is to be continued, the idea of 
extending it to other colleges has been 
given up. 

It is obvious that both students 
and parents do not approve of this 
plan and one need not wonder about 
it. After all people taking higher 
education want to seek employment 
after their studies. And who is 
going to employ these Tamil-educat- 
ed people? The really good jobs at 
the all-India level will be out of their 
reach. ; 

Analogies with other countries 
do not help us. The countries of 


Europe or other advanced. countries: 


like Japan may use their respective 
languages, but they are not undeve- 
loped federating units of a single 
“country. In Russia there was and 
is one language which is distinguish- 


ed. by being more advanced - than ` 


others and has been given a domi- 
nant place. Such is not the case in 
India. 


` AKALIS IN INDIAN POLITICS’ Zo 


The Akali Dal dominates Panjab politics. 
Electien underlined this. 


by BALRAJ MEHTA | 


of its implications for national unity and integration. 


The results of the last General “ 0>, wrn 
The people of India are vitally concerned because Ae Tah eee 
The author surveys 
the origin and growth of the Akali movement, its strong and weak points, rs 


era ae 
~ m i 
Cros So ae 


its ominous significance in the national context. . : 7 
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‘There is a ‘great deal to be said 
for and against the Akalis in the his- 
tory of the Punjab, In the forty years 
of its, existence, the Akali Party, 
which originally.came into being as a 
welding influence in the Sikh com- 
munity, has gradually developed into 
a disruptionist force in the political 
life of thé country. The tortuous 
and often baffling course of its deve-. 


_ lopment, its changing political ambi- 


tions, its alterndting successes and 
failures, make the Akali Party a 
highly ‘controversial factor in Pun- 
jab’s . politics. . 

In the context of the new aware- 
ness of the threats to the cultural, 
emotional and political integration 
of the country, the claim of the Akali 
party to be the sole spokesman of the 
Sikhs-—a_, virile, brave and enterpris- 
ing minority—assumes special impor- 
tance. This is all the more so since 
the Akalis have been able to rally. 


large sections of the Sikh community . 


behind their slogans and periodic 
“morchas” and agitations. Despite 
its blundering steps and the frankly 
coinmunal character of its politics, 
*the Akali: Party won significant 
yictories in both the first and the third 
general elections. By turns the 
Congress and the Opposition parties, 
even those professing socialism, have 
wooed them and solicited their. 
support. Even today the Akalis, ° 
in spite of their internal difficulties, 
are not isolated in Punjab politics. 


Logical Outcome 

The slogan of Punjabi Suba, 
which the Akalis so vigorously 
champion, is an equally controversial 
issue, Some see in it nothing but the 
assertion of a positive national prin- 
ciple, while others denounce it as 
reactionary, disruptive -and com- 
munal. The former would accom- 
modate the demand for Punjabi 
Suba within the principle of linguis- 
tic states, while. the latter are appre- 
hensive that the demand is for a. 
Sikh State in disguise-—an unthinkable 


. proposition in secular India. i 
. The Akali party. is no passing 


phenomenon. It is the logical out- 
come of the long history of Sikh 
politics, as well as of the Congress 


party’s Himalayan blunders during 
the national struggle. 

_ The history of the Khalsa isa 
moving record of courage, sacrifice 
and struggle. The qualities that the 
community imbibed in its formative 
years have left a deep stamp on its 
collective mind: and. character. 


Treacherous Few 

Except’ for a few treacherous 
Princes. and landlord elements, the 
Sikh community was never reconcil- 
ed to the British rulers who conquer- 
ed the Punjab from the heirs of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The Kuka 
movement of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century—during which 
for the first time non-co-operation 
with all the institutions of an alien 
tule was practised on a gigantic 


scale—the Babar Akali and later the 


Ghaddar movements, which probably 
marked the fisst organised militant 
resistance to British Imperialism in 
this country, are among outstanding 


examples of the Sikh community’s . 


patriotic past, of its relentless resis- 
tance to foreign rule, which no 
amount of repression and persecu- 
tion could suppress. 

The Akali movement itself arose 
and developed primarily as a religious 
reform movement for rescuing Sikh 
shrines from the clutches of corrupt 
mahants, irresponsible managers of 
the holy places. However, from the 
very beginning the movement was 
inextricably ` intertwined with the 
national struggle for- 
was part of the popular upsurge of 
the twenties. 

The mahants themselves were no 
more than big landlords who colla- 
borated with the British rulers. The 
Akali movement was met with savage 
repression, and some of the most 
inspiring episodes of India’s national 
movement were witnessed during the 
five years this movement 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land of the Gurus. The sister 
communities and many national 
leaders were drawn into active sym- 
pathy and participation in it. 

_ Mahatma Gandhi himself accord- 
ed recognition to it as an important 


freedom and’ 


raged. 


a ww 
part of the. freedom movement. 
When, in 1921, the, Deputy Com- - 
missioner of Amritsar was compelled 
to hand over the keys of the Tosha 
Khana (stores) of the Golden Temple 
to the Akali. representatives, Gandhi- 
ji in. his message said, “The; first 
decisive battle ‘of Indian ‘freedom has 
been won.” _ It-was gut,of this movez 
ment that the Shiromani Akali Dal 
was born. yon Panag! i 

In 1925, the movement for dane: 
cratic’ control `of the Gurdwaras 
became victorious. The’. - British 
Government was forced to pass the 
Gurdwara Act’ which placed all:the 
historic Sikh religious shrines under 
the management -of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara . Prabandak Committee 
(S.G.P.C.), to be elected by adult 
franchise from among the Sikhs. 

All the prominent figures in Sikh 
politics—though they moved into 
different ideological and political 
folds subsequently—-were first drawn- 
into the national movement and ser- 
vice of their people through the two 
bodies which grew out of the great 
Akali movement, namely, the Shiro- 
mani Akali Dal and the Cre: 


Gurdwaras’ Role i ‘ 


The Shiromani Akali Dal, how- 
ever, gradually lost its early character 
to become a narrow political party. 
The S.G.P.C. still remains a unique 
institution, representing the very 
centre of politics as-also of organised: 
religion of the Sikh community. 


All this has left a deep impress, 
on the course of Sikh politics since 
the twenties, accounting for its’ re- 
markable vitality as well as for its 
peculiar weaknesses, its intermixing 
of the sanctity of faith with the pro- 
fanity of politics. Thus the -gur-. 
dwaras became places not merely of 
religious worship but of political 
activity. The-natural result is what’ 
has often been’ seen ‘in. Punjab— 
communal and sectarian narrow- 
mindedness ominously combined with 
the robust patriotism of the Sikh 
masses. Hence the controversy, which. 
again and again assumes importance, 
over the use of gurdwaras. for politis 
cal agitation. 
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The broad national character of 
the Akali Dal can be said to have 
been destroyed by the mid-thirties, 
when it largely assumed its present 
shape and character. The travsfor- 
mation was brought about. by two 
major a many 


Basic Change 


The MacDonald Award, com- 
monly known as the Communal 
Award, and the equivocal and com- 
attitude the Congress 
leadership adopted towards it, were 
responsible for sowing the seeds of 
disruption in Punjab which were later 
to-have-such disastrous consequences. 
Jù all fairness it must be said that the 
‘Akali leadership, and Master Tara 
Singh in particular, were opposed to 
the. Communal Award. But when 
the Award was enforced and the 
national leadership, without either 
accepting or rejecting it, favoured 
‘participation in the constitutional 
set-up under. the 1935 Act; Akali 
thinking and outlook underwent a 
fundamental change. 


Believing that the Congress 
leadership was unable and even un- 
willing to protect Sikh interests while 
it had permitted Muslims—who 
under the Award had been guarante- 
ed 51. per cent reservation in the 
Services and the  legislatures—to 
achieve a position of pérmanent cons- 
titutional majority, the Akali leader- 
ship under: Master Tara Singh began 
to regard itself as the special custo- 
dian of sectarian Sikh interests as 
distinct from, and even opposed to, 
the general national interest. 
Thdugh there was no- open break 
with the Congress for another decade, 
the separatist, communal trend 
among the Akalis was now on the 
rise. The strong réligious basis. of 
the Dal gave this trend powerful roots 
and the simultaneous rise of the 
Muslim League to prominence was 
an added stimulus. Alongside this 
was the growing tendency on. the 
part of the Akali leadership to com- 
promise with Sikh feudalism and 
the princely order. 


It is significant that in the first 
S.G.P.C. elections at the end of the 
Akali movement, the Akali Dal, 
representing anti-British „and anti- 
feudal forces among the Sikhs, had 
to engage in a serious tussle with the 
pro-British landlord elements, repre- 
sented by what is known as the 
Sardar Bahadur group, for the con- 
trol of the S.G.P.C. : 


By the middle thirties, however, 
Mastar - Tara Singh had succeeded 
in driving out of. the Akali Dal the 


more radical elements and establish- 
ing contact with Sikh feudal groups. 
The compact with the latter was 
sealed when Master. Tara Singh 
sabotaged the powerful agitation 
against the Maharaja of Patiala 
under the leadership of the Praja 
Mandal. In return for this service, 
the feudal elements and Sikh princes 
by and large transferred their patro- 
nage to Master Tara Singh and -the 
Akali Dal under his leadership. 


The anti-feudal traditions were 
allowed to be forgotten in the new 
anxiety to gather all sections of Sikhs 
under the Akali Dal. It was made 
out that only thus the Akalis could 
win recognition as the third factor 
in the political field, the other two 
being the Congress and the 
Muslim League—and this approach 
was assiduously encouraged by the 
British Government and Mr. Jinnah 
till the transfer of power in 1947. 
As part of this approach, the Akalis 
readily agreed to support the British 
war effort and their representative, 
Sardar Baldev Singh, joined the 
Unionist Ministry under Sir Sikan- 
dar Hayat Khan when the Second 
World War broke out. 


Congress Lapse : 

While the responsibility of the 
Akali leadership fore cutting itself 
away from the national movement 
is self-evident, the role of the Con- 


_ gress leadership and of Hindu com- 


munal reaction in Punjab in streng- 
thening this trend was not insignifi- 
cant, 


The Congress in Punjab hardly 
dug roots among the sons of the soil 
in the era of the freedom struggle. 
Congress leadership, coming mainly 
from the trader-curm-usurer sections 
of the Hindu community, could not 
take the national movement to the 
peasant masses. It was therefore 
that the pro-British, landlord-led 
Unionist Party: could maintain its 
sway in the Muslim majority areas of 
West Punjab and in the Hindu majo- 
rity area of Hariana. The central 
Punjab districts, where the Sikh 
peasantry predominated, were drawn 
into the national movement either 
through the Akali movement or 
through Leftist influences on the 
national movement. The Congress 
thus failed to create a unified Punjabi 
consciousness in that period of 
national struggle and its policy of 
compromises permitted separatist, 
communal trends to stay ae and 
even grow. 


To this may be added the fact that 
recognition ‘of Urdu as,the language 


of the courts and administration, 
coupled with the neglect of the Pun- 
jabi language, laid the foundation 
for the present division over language 
in Punjab, with a sizable section of 


Hindu opinion refusing to own its ` 


mother-tongue, Punjabi. 

Another factor which played an 
important role in the consolidation 
of .separatism has been the com- 
munalism of the majority commu- 
nity, which found its extreme expres- 
sion in the Arya Samaj. The Arya 
Samaj, with its zeal for conversion, 
came into clash with Sikh opinion 
as early as the last quarter-.of the 19th 
century and bred among the Sikhs 
the fear of absorption. The tension 
over recording one’s mother-tongue 
during the census, which proved 
to be a matter of much concern, 
was also.not peculiar to the 1951 
and 1961 censuses. Even ‘in 1931 
this happened when the Arya Samaj 


in Punjab campaigned for Hindus - 


recording their language as “Arya 
Bhasha” (Hindi). After Indepen- 
dence, the Arya Samaj’has been 
playing an increasingly active. and 
aggressive role in -Punjab politics, 
embittering relations between Sikhs 
and Hindus. This has been pro- 
nounced in recent years, since the 
earlier compulsion among communal 
politicians for Hindu-Sikh co-opera 
tion as against Muslims had dis- 
appeared with Partition. 


Sikh State Move 


_ The objective of the Akali Dal, 


as it had developed on.the eve of 
Independence; was to seek special 
privileges and recognition for itself 
as the sole representative of the Sikh 
community in the country. Side by. 
side with the Muslim League demand- 
ing Pakistan, the Akali Dal, with 
similar motives, put forward the idea 
of a Sikh homeland and, 
Punjab”, in 1943. In 1945, the 
slogan of a Sikh State was raised. 
But as the Sikhs were not in a majo- 
rity in any compact area, the extra- 
ordinary suggestion was made that a 
political unit be created in which 
Hindus and Muslims would be 40 
per cent each, the Sikhs. having the 
casting vote. Suggestions were also 
made before the British Cabinet for 
transfer of population to ‘create a 
Sikh majority area. 

` The slogan of a Sikh State was 
not given up even after Independence. 
Master Tara Singh would not believe 
in the permanency of partition. He 
seriously -thought that ' Pakistan 
would collapse and the validity 
of his.demand for carving out a 
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DEVELOPMENT INDEX 


The Ministry of Community 
Development produces a mass of 
statistics showing targets and achieve- 
ments of development blocks from 
year to year. But these are of a 
routine character and have large 


margins of error, as has been brought ` 


out by a number of ‘surveys. No 
wonder the need for an independent 


agency was felt shortly after the - 


inception of the C.D. programme. 
The Programme Evaluation Organi- 
sation, constituted for the purpose, 
is not under the Ministry of Com- 
munity Development. The PEO, 
now eight years old, has done useful 
work. In addition to submitting 
current evaluation reports, it has 
completed about two dozen studies 
on subjects of importance to the 
programme. 


Conflicting Statistics 

While the Ministry gives aggre- 
gates of works done, the PEO points 
out the shortfalls in selected blocks. 
An ordinary reader is often baffled 
by these conflicting statistics. Also, 
it is extremely difficult to arrive at 
an accurate estimate of the extent 
of development. In these circums- 
tances, an index which would repre- 
sent the whole range of development 
would be very helpful. And, in 
order to correct possible over-estimat- 
es, it could be based on results 
obtained through the evaluation sur- 
veys of the PEO. 


The PEO has set up 20 evaluation- 


centres in the entire country except- 
ing Jammu and Kashmir. Recently 
the coverage of the PEO has expand- 
ed considerably in respect of areas 
and topics covered. But the number 
of blocks and villages included in the 
sample survey is still far from suffi- 
cient. For every 1,000 villages the 
number surveyed hardly exceeds 1.5. 
Variability in measures for develop- 
ing different areas is so large that no 
Statewise or national estimates have 
been attempted. Actually, the eva- 
luation ‘reports are in the nature of 
case studies of select areas and are of 
little use to those outside the Govern- 
ment. The first requirement to 
build an ‘index of development’ would 
therefore be to increase the size of 
the sample survey for evaluation; 
and secondly, it should be made 
representative of the entire rural 
population of India. 

Difficulties in the way of prepar- 
ing such an index arise from the 
multiplicity of strata. 





It involves , 


. A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
by S. D. THAPAR 





The need for a system by which 
the progress of Community Develop- 
ment schemes: can be accurately 
measured is obvious. The author 
makes some constructive suggestions 
towards this. 





listing the activities and items signi- 
fying development, quantification of 
many social „and. cultural activities 
bearing upon development, appor- 
tioning joint welfare programmes 
(block-wise as well as in terms of 
activities) and finding appropriate 
weights. x 

Till all development blocks in 
the country reach the PIP (Post 
Intensive Phase) stage, the differences 
in the measures for developing them 
will continue. There may be regional 
variations due to varying needs. 
And within a block, accessibility of 
the different villages is an important 
factor in their response’ to develop- 
ment efforts. All these points should 
be borne in mind at the time of draw- 
ing a sample of villages for evalua- 
tion studies and the basing of a 
development index on them. 


‘Development’ for the purposes of 
this study is a composite whole and 
can hardly be split up with reference 
to agencies operating in the field. 
In addition to project and non- 
project activities, some development 
is taking place due to the changing 
socio-economic conditions. In view 
of this, it will not be advisable to 


‘attempt an equation of input through 


the C.D. programme and the output 
in effects seen in ‘development’. 

The next problem is what com- 
prises ‘development’. Among the 


~ objectives of the C.D. programme, 


the one that received the widest 
publicity is the inculcation of the 
spirit of self-help. Everything else 
had been described as subsidiary to 
this goal. However, with the coming 
up of National Extension Service 
blocks, the emphasis has shifted 
from social education to agricultural 
improvement. And it appears that 
the stress on the development of 
the human element has again receded. 

Although, in a precise indicator 
like the ‘index of development’, the 
inclusion of a factor like initiative 
poses certain difficulties, its need is 
emphasized by the objectives of the 
programme. Therefore it would be 


desirable to make a’ distinction 
between two types of achievements 
—those achieved through routine 
departmental activities and those 
based on participation of the benefi- 
ciaries themselves. At the time of 
preparing an ‘index of development’, 
the latter should get weightage, 
although the results in achievement 
may be equal in magnitude. 


Rough Method 


In the computation of such an 
index, all results must be translated 
into money terms. The effect of 
social and cultural programmes as 
well as of those of health and better 
living, say supply of drinking water 
and sanitation, should be included 
in the index. For example, the effect 
of education in a particular place 
would be measured by the expendi- 
ture on it there. It is no doubt a 
very rough method, but it should 
suffice in the absence of a better 
alternative. For refinements, indi- 
vidual schemes should be studied 
separately. Differences in scales of 
expenditure for similar levels of edu- 
cation at different places might vitiate 
comparisons, but the necessary 
correction factor can be applied. 
The chief assumption in most compu- 
tations would be that equal results 
would flow from equal expenditure. 

Estimates of costs given by PEO 
investigators may not always tally 
with those maintained by the block 
authorities. They might be lower 
than the latter depending on short- 
falls. The PEO’s work has there- 
fore to be kept distinct from financial 
audit. The method of appraisal 
(financial) would be something like 
this: Supposing the block has a 
target of digging 100 compost pits 
at a cost of Rs. 300/- in-a particular 
year. It is found at the end of the 
year that only 80 pits were dug. 
The evaluating investigators will 
record a financial achievement of 
Rs. 240/- only, even if the expendi- 
ture on 80 pits is higher. 

A question of vital importance 
is whether development should be 
assessed on the, household plane or 
the communal plane. The blocks in 
some States are advised to encourage 
the maintenance of a progress sheet 
for each household, indicating not 
only the benefits accruing to it but 
also the extent of its participation 
in developmental activities. But the 
basing of our index on household 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Communications 


PAKISTAN AND WASHINGTON 
Mr. G. Ahmed writes from Lucknow: 


While appreciating the analysis of 
the present situation in Pakistan 
given in the despatch of your corres- 
pondent, entitled “Wind of Change 
Over Pakistan” in the first issue of 
MAINSTREAM, I would like to 
point out one aspect of: Pakistani 
developments. 


A very important factor, perhaps 
the'decisive one, in all Pakistani deve- 
lopments is the role of the USA. This 
is inevitable, because the rulers of 
Pakistan in their wisdom—or lack of 
it—have not only tied their country 
to military alliances, but have so 
manipulated its economy as to make 
it almost dependent on dollar aid. 
It is therefore very important for any 
student of Pakistani affairs to follow 
American reactions vis-a-vis Pakis- 
tan’s affairs. 


While it is known that Washing- 
ton regards President Ayub as a use- 
ful ally, it would perhaps be wrong 
to conclude that the Ayub regime 
does not at times try to pressurize 
the U.S., though of course the scope 
for such manoeuvring is very limited 
and it cannot be as decisive as, for 
‘instance, in the case of a non-aligned 
country like India or the UAR. 


Ayub’s hobnobbing with China, 
it should be noted, is meant not only 
to spite India but to pressurize the 
USA, though even Washington 
knows that the Pakistani President 
cannot go out of the Western orbit 
altogether. So, it is quite on the 
cards that President Ayub may ex- 
ploit the internal rumblings against 
his regime to extract more conces- 
sions and resources from Wahine 
ton. 


At the same time, it would be 
wrong to conclude that Washington 
regards the entire anti-Ayub array 
as a solid phalanx of crusaders 
against U.S. policy. It is known that 
in the very first round of anti-Ayub 
demonstrations in East Pakistan, 
some U.S. diplomats did contact the 
leaders of the agitation—at least 
some of them—and tried to explain 
to them that the U.S. Government 
-had no feeling of antipathy towards 
them. 


This approach on the patt of at 
least a section of the U.S. Adminis- 
tration is reflected in the new 
Kennedy line with regard to the Afro- 





Asian world. Instead of rigidly 
following the Dulles doctrine that 
non-alignment is sin, the new 
Kennedy line is that the U.S. must 
find friends among the non-aligned 
as well. It is not without signifi- 
cance that Prof. Galbraith, one of the 
earnest exponents of this New Look 
diplomacy, is not only the USS. 
Ambassador in New Delhi but acts 


also as a special adviser to the U.S. - 


President on problems of this region. 
It will not therefore be surprising if, 
in contrast to the traditional CIA 
and Pentagon politics, the State 
Department under Kennedy is inter- 
ested in forging links with anti- 
Ayub elements in Pakistan, includ- 
ing even those opposed to the policy 
of military alliances. In this con- 


nection, it is worth noting that Mr. 
Suhrawardy, who has just been releas- 
ed by the Ayub Government, is not 
persona non grata with Washington. 


What is important to stress is 
that while the overwhelming bulk of 
the common people, particularly in 
East Pakistan, are anti-American 
mainly because they have come to 
identify the U.S.A. as the unwaver- 
ing patron of Pakistani rulers, there 
are sections inside the leadership of 
the anti-Ayub movement which are 
not necessarily anti-U.S. And the 
U.S. Government under Kennedy is 
showing sufficient resilience to take 
into account this distinction and is 
ready to make it a part of their politi- 
cal strategy. 





AKALI POLITICS... 
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Sikh majority area would be restor- 
ed. He was encouraged in this belief 
by the fact that, as a result of migra- 
tion of population forced upon the 
people by partition, such an area was 
in fact created in East Punjab. Many 
even suspect that the aggressive role 
of Master Tara Singh and the Akalis 
in the partition holocaust was deter- 
mined to a large extent by this objec- 
tive. It was only in 1952, in the 
context of States reorganisation, that 
the slogan of a Sikh State took the 
shape of the demand for Punjabi 
Suba. 


However, Punjabi Suba of the 


Akali conception could not outgrow , 


its genesis. It has been a platform 
for Sikh demands against Hindus, 


who being in majority are, according’ 


to Akali thinking, the “ruling com- 
munity”. That the approach to the 
problem is coloured by the Akali 
concept of Sikhs being a distinct and 
separate political entity in addition 
to being a religious group, has been 
shown up time and again. 

The Akali Party has launched 
four major agitations since Inde- 
pendence—in 1949-50, 1955, 1960 and 
1961. Though the specific demand 


- in each case was different, the broad 


issue always was what was described 
as “discrimination against the 
Sikhs”. The demand was that the 
Sikhs be treated as a distinct poli- 
tical entity. 

The Akali party, at the present 
stage of India’s growth and consoli- 
dation, represents a highly disruptive 
and fissiparous tendency which ope- 
rates in a sensitive area of our land. 


This is not to say that no genuine 
grievance or problem moves a large 
number of patriotic, hard-working 
and upright Sikhs. 

Failure to give due recognition 
to Punjabi and the communalism of 
the majority community have been 
major factors causing ‘suspicion and 
division. The Congress policy in 
Punjab of compromising alternately 
with Sikh and Hindu communal 
forces, has given stimulus to disrup- 
tive forces. The attempt to resolve 
the problem by administrative mea- 
sures and high-handed and repressive 
methods has created bitterness and 
sullenness. 
inability of the Congress to take a 
principled, democratic and consisfent 
stand on the problem of linguistic 
reorganisation, which is being ex- 
ploited by unscrupulous communal 
leaders in Punjab as elsewhere. 

Such factors have enabled the 
Akali Dai retain its power and 
influence for such a long time and 
Master Tara Singh to exercise leader- 
ship over the Sikh masses. 

While contending against the 
Akali Dal and Master Tara Singh, 
it would be necessary to remove 
these factors which give sustenance 
to communal politics. No doubt 
there are occasional strains and 
rifts in the Akali ranks, due mainly to 
the conflicting pressures at the top— 
as is to be seen today in the tug-of- 
war between Master Tara Singh 
and Sant Fateh Singh—but the root 
cause of communalism has to be 
uprooted. There is no short-cut 
to this arduous task. 


Above all, there is the 
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Scrap Book 


HEAVEN-BORN 





Some of my ICS friends are upset at 
my references last week to New Delhi being 
still dominated by the vanishing glory of the 
ICS civilisation. One of them has written 
to me complaining’ that it would be unjust 
to blame the ICS for having set the standard 
for New Dethi’s snobbery. He feels that it is 
Big Business that is the dictator of fashions 
in the Capital’s drawing rooms. 


This is, to a large measure, true today. 
Particularly during the last seven years, a 
new species of expense~account humanity 
has come up conspicuously in New Delhi. 
This is the Contact Man who mostly hovers 
round the Commerce and Industries Minis- 
try or the Ministry of Works, Housing and 
Supply. Today, you can see him also in 
the Steel Ministry, or Fuel—in fact, wher- 
ever the private sector has a stake. He 
entertains in a big way the officers of the 
Ministries with which he has to deal, and 
attends to his boss when he comes to the 
Capital and puts up at the Ashoka. 


No doubt, the Contact Man has more 
money to spare than the ICS aristocracy. 
He represents the power of Big Money which 
hopes to overpower the administration, and 
in many cases, succeeds too. But, the hall- 
mark of New Delhi’s culture is still provided 
by the ICS. 


This feature of New Delhi strikes every 
outsider. I was reading the ` thought- 
pools address delivered by the well- 

nown economist, Professor- D. R. Gadgil, 
at the Nagpur University Convocation last 
January, in which he deals with what he 
calls “important carry-overs from the 
past”, and remarks: “What was, however, 
surprising was that the change of rulers 
was not accompanied by any large change 
in the external arrangements connected 
with the manifestation of political autho- 
rity.” 


Prof. Gadgil captures the essence of the 
ICS civilisation: “The peculiar circums- 
tances of British rule in India led to the 
development of a structure of administra- 
tive services which combined the rigid sepa- 
ration- characteristic of a caste society 
with the careful gradation characteristic 
of a class society. The Civil Service with 
a rigid one-track recruitment pattern wield- 
ed power at the top. Other services and 
experts were placed in an inferior position 
and deliberately excluded from the highest 
executive positions and from policy-mak- 
ing. The interests of the superior service 
personnel and particularly of the civil 
services were important factors in policy 
and posting decisions. All of this, essen- 
tial in a colonial regime run by a mainly 
alien’ service, remains unchanged today.” 
No wonder the ICS came to be known as 
the Heaven-born service. 


And it is not surprising at all that this, 
ruling set created by the British has been 
ablé to accept into its circle, with ease and 
profit, the nouveau riche symbolised by the 
Contact Man and his boss. It is this cock- 
tail of the ICS and Big Money that sets, in 
the main, the cultural values of New Delhi 
today. Not for nothing do the sons and 
sons-in-law of the ICS manage-to get the 
cushy jobs in the private sector, while the 
Burra Sahib himself on retirement from the 
Secretariat, turns into the Contact Man 
with his air-conditioned: flat in “Golf Links” 
or Friends’ Colony. i a oe 
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SPARE PROFITS 


There is no accounting for the wayward 
habits of our import licensing authorities. 
A recent occurrence that has made busi- 
ness circles sit up, relates to the issue of 
import licences for automobile spare parts. 


It seems that import licences for auto- 
mobile spare parts worth Rs. 10 lakhs have 
been issued to some financial agencies 
supplying vehicles on hire-purchase system. 
The current year’s import policy provides 
for issue of actual users’ licences to fleet 
owners possessing 25 or more vehicles on 
a pre-determined basis. Perhaps the issu- 
ing authorities concerned found it abun- 
dantly profitable conveniently to stress the 
provision for “fleet owners’. Maybe, they 
did not think it worthwhile to enquire 
whether these “fleet owners” had anything 
to do with the transport trade or not! 

‘A hire-purchasing agency these days is, 
in practice, no better than a common usur- 
er. These agencies purchase a number of 
vehicles from the manufacturers and sell 
them on instalment-payment basis by gett- 
ing the vehicle mortgaged to themselves at 
start. The purchaser gets this mortgage 
discharged only after paying all the instal- 
ments which usually total to an amount 20 
per cent more than the actual market 
price of the ‘vehicle. No doubt, tech- 
nically a hire-purchasing agency continues 
to be the owner of a vehicle till the buyer 
clears off all his dues. One’s imagination 
has, however, to be stretched pretty far to 
describe such an agency as “actual user’’. 

But then, the imported automobile 
spare parts market has now turned into the 
proverbial goose that lays the golden egg. 
Short supply and heavy demands compen- 
sate several times over the energy spent and 
artifices ‘contrived to secure these import 
licences. Prices of imported spare parts 
for the Hindustan Ambassador and Fiat 
models have gone up steeply. A set of small 
ball bearings now fetch Rs. 130 in place of 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 80 as month ago, and a shock 
absorber brings Rs. -15 more at Rs. 70. 
And so on. : 

In fact, the issue of import licences 
to the hire-purchase agencies was not 
known generally. It was detected only 
when some of the licences were diverted to 
Bombay, bringing down the premium on 
motor vehicles spare parts licences from 190 
per cent to 180 per cent. It is stated that 


the Bombay Motor Merchants Association ` 


has decided to protest against the issue of 
these licences. That is but natural, for the 
larger the number of dealers, the smaller the 
share in the additional loot! 


PIECE OF ADVICE 


J have come across an interesting cutt- ` 


ing from the files of the U.S. magazine, 
Business Week, which gives a fascinating 
story of an oil adventurer by the name of 
Walter J. Levy. i! 

Levy is recognised as the giant oil 
companies’ “top consultant and gets drawn 
into just about every aspect of its inter- 
national activities—production, prices,. 
pipelines and politics’. Business Week’s 
testimonial adds: “The big internationally 
integrated oil companies, as well as many 
governments, have come to regard him as a 
man who can spot their troubles before they 
come to the surface.” Among his clients 
are a number of foreign governments, the 
U.S. State Department as also.the World 
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Bank. Today he is a personal consultant 
to the European Economic Community’s 
Commission dealing with energy policy. 
One of his tycoon patrons says that Levy 
has magaged to “serve several masters at 
the same time and never. let anybody 
down.” 


He played an intriguing role when 
Iran under Mossadegh nationalised the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co: “Levy went to 
Teheran as chief adviser to the US mission 
headed by Averell Harriman in an effort 
to clear up the post-nationalization mess. 
He spent many weeks with Mossadegh 
trying to get him to come to a reasonable 
compromise but to no avail.” Then, of 
course, the CIA got to work, and Mossa- 
degh was thrown out of office, and then a 
“solution” was found. 


Levy’s pearls of wisdom fell on cur 
country too: “In 1959, he was advising the 
Indian Government on its oil policy, meet- 
ing several times privately with Prime 
Minister Nehru. He tried to steer New 
Delhi away from committing its resour- 
ces to oil exploration with this advice: 


“ ‘For every oil well you drill, 1,000 
Indians will have to go without an educa- 
tion. Your resources are inadequate to 
do everything you want. So let foreign’ 
interests do the drilling’ ’’—and pocket the 
profits. 


How inconsiderate of Sri Nehru and 
Sri K.D. Malaviya not to have listened to 
Mr. Levy’s piece of philanthropic advice! 

Incidentally, Mr. Levy was recruited 
for his first Washington assignment by 
William J. Donovan, head of the OSS, 
the precursor of the now famous CIA. 


SWATANTRA TAILPIECE 


A friend showed me an amusing photo- 
graph published in a Madras daily last 
week: It was of a completely shaven, 
sadhu-like person with some friends. I 
couldn’t make out my old friend Sri N.G. 
Ranga till I read the caption underneath. 
After. his victory in the Chittoor by-election 
for the Lok Sabha he had gone straight 
off to Tirupathi to fulfil a vow to Lord 
Venkateswara. Nobody can grudge the 
Swatantra leader a superstitious perform- 
ance, for it is quite in keeping with the 
feudal philosophy of his party, But per- 
haps, the least Sri Ranga could have done 
was to avoid so much publicity for it. 


—-SCRIBBLER 





BABY TRACTOR 


A baby tractor at the cost of a 
pair of bullocks will soon be manu- 
factured in this country. 


Agriculture Minister, Dr. Ram 
Subhag Singh, who is sponsoring 
the project, expects all small co- 
ops and a large number of peas- 
ants to get their baby tractor by the 
end of the Third Plan. 


The baby tractor, which will 
be priced Rs. 1200, will be man- 
ufactured by six private sector firms 
working in collaboration with foreign 
countries, including.the Soviet Union. 


The Week... 
“Continued from page 6 


years to reach the target and the limited 
benefits the fund can confer will flow only 
after that. The immediate problem is to 
find ways and means of bringing teachers* 
salaries within easy distance of the present 
cost of living. 

Simultaneously, attention has to be paid 
to the kind of teachers our children must 
have, Reports from Madras of anti- 
national, secessionist elements masquerading 
as teachers and poisoning young minds are 
quite disturbing. Such “teachers” must be 
operating in other regions as well, though 
on a smaller scale. It is the task of the 
authorities to devise ways of ensuring that 
this dangerous canker is speedily removed. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 


Turmoil in the Arab world continues. 
Although latest reports indicate that Ben 
Bella and hostile commanders of the irregu- 
Jar forces are patching up their differences 
in Algeria (briefly reviewed in these columns 
last week), news stories of inter-Arab dis- 
unity continue to pour in from other parts 
of this world. 

Around mid-August, Syria asked for an 
emergency meeting of the Arab League 
Council in the hope that it could prevail 
upon this inter-Arab body to publicly 


condemn Egypt on charges Chiefly con- 


cerning the latter’s interference in Syrian 
internal politics. At first, no venue could 
be fixed for holding the "meetings because 
Syria had notified in advance that these 
should be held at some place outside Egypt, 
and no other Arab State wished to appear 
too forthcoming in its hospitality, lest it be 
misunderstood by President Nasser. 


Eventually the Lebanon, which has for 
most of the time been successful in remain- 
ing non-aligned in the cold war being 
continuously waged amongst the Arab 
States, offered the summer resort town of 
Shtaura for the holding of the meetings. 


Even before the meetings began, the dele- 
gates of the 11 other member States besides 
Egypt assembling at Shtaura found them- 
selves faced with a surprise. The Egyptian 
delegation was to be Jed by Akram Dayri, 
a Syrian exile who has been living in Egypt 
since he lost his ministership in the provin- 
cial government of the Syrian region as a 
result of the coup that ended Syria’s short- 
lived union with Egypt. 

At the very first meeting, the Syrian 
Government delegation made allegations 
and put forth charges against Egypt, which 
were couched in such abusive language that 
it shocked even the chairman of the meeting, 
a representative of Tunisia—a State not too 
well known for its partiality to Egypt! 


Four days later, charged as the atmos- 
phere at subsequent meetings was with ver- 
bal violence and frayed tempers, the Egyp- 
tian delegation turned the tables on the 
Syrians by staging a walk-out and demand- 
ing as a pre-condition to its return that 
Syria be condemned first for its unwarrant- 
ed conduct at the meetings. Faced with this 
situation, last week-end, the other delega- 
tions passed a resolution adjourning the 
meetings on the ground that Syria’s original 
complaint could not be considered in the 
absence of Egypt. Behind-the-scenes 
activity is now afoot to fix a date for the 
adjourned meeting of the League’s Council, 
which might even be held in Egypt, if that 
would help mend matters. 


Egypt, for its part, however, seems un- 
anxious to save this 17-year-old body, which 
is bound to disintegrate if the latest moves 
result in a formal Egyptian withdrawal. 

Originally set up in 1945 by the reign- 
ing monarchs of Egypt, Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia, the Arab League had as its objective 
the ultimate union of the Arab States into 
a large confederate kingdom resembling the 
ancient Arab and the more recent Turkish 
Caliphates. The idea of such Arab unity 
was supported by the British, no doubt 
for their own political ends, namely, to keep 
out other Imperial powers from this sensi- 
tive, oil-rich region. 

With the overthrow of King Farouk of 
Egypt and the rise to power of a republican 
regime under Nasser, the League’s slogan 
of Arab unity came ‘to assume a negative 
aspect, the new element having caused a 
crack in the cement of old dynastic bonds. 
Opposition to Israel remained for a long 
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cards will be a formidable task. In 
addition to the volume and comple- 
xity of data, the apportionment of 
communal services and benefits 
among ‘households would be a most 
difficult job. The assessment should 
therefore be made on the basis of 
programmes and schemes. 


In the evaluation surveys an 
investigator is expected to review the 
work in a village in two- ways: First, 
by the criterion of acceptance of 
practices, i.e., whether a particular 
village has taken to a new practice 
or not; and secondly, by achievements 
in levels of activities. For each of 
these, he surveys a long list of pro- 
grammes, schemes and activities. 
PEO enquiries regard the village as 
the ultimate unit. Even if one or 
two families in a village have bene- 
fited from a particular programme, 
that village is considered to be cover- 
ed byit. With certain modifications, 
especially regarding intelligence on 
whether the work is “departmental” 
or “initiative-based”, the question- 
naire being used by the PEO can be 
useful in the preparation of the index. 


Difficulty may arise in the evalua- 
tion of schemes having a large com- 
ponent of public participation 
(shramdan) and also of public works 
undertaken to relieve rural unemploy- 
ment. The problem faced is whether 
“distress wage’—the wage rate at 
which unemployed persons are avail- 
able for work—or current rates of 
wages should be used to estimate their 
costs. It is suggested that the current 
wage at which normally farmers are 
available for unskilled work should 
be chosen. 


u 


time the’ only question on which all its 
member States (whose number has steadily- 
increased to 13) were united. 


The only significantly positive step that 
the Arab League has since taken, and there- 
by helped to resolve an inter-Arab dispute, 
was in successfully resisting Iraq’s claim for 
the annexation of Kuwait. (Since then Iraq 
has continued to boycott the meetings of 
the Council of the League, including the 
present ones.) ` 


The latest crisis in the League has expos- 
ed a weakness that has been inherent and 
implicit in its present character. Little 
wonder then that Nasser is now reported 
to be feeling his way towards the idea of a 
new, though impracticable, League of all- 
Arab Peoples, instead of continuing the 
sham of Arab unity between States with 
such different political, social and economic 
systems as, for example, Saudi Arabia and’ 
Egypt. 





Regional differences in wage rates 
and prices would demand the cons- 
truction of regional indices. Such 
indices wili also highlight the res- 
pective efficiencies of the area in 
development work. A national index 
based on regional indices would be 
an improvement on the one comput- 
ed without these distinctions. In 
the pooling of results, weights may 
be assigned according to the number 
of rural households in different 
areas. 


Base Year 


Lastly, in the construction of the 
development index there is the pro- 
biem of ‘base year’. It would be 
ideal if ` B.M.S. (Bench March 
Survey) results were available for the 
entire population relating to a parti- 
cular year. In its absence, it is 
suggested that percentage shortfalls 
found in current evaluation may be 
applied to the previous year’s report- 
ed achievements to estimate the 
achievements of the “base year”. 


The preparation of one general 
index of development does not pre- 
clude the possibility of having a few 
separate indices reporting progress 
in some important fields like educa- 
tion, political consciousness and 
social uplift. It will be good if, 
for each separate enquiry made by 
the PEO, something in the form of a 
convenient indicator comes out to 
compare situations. 


The points discussed here do not 
exhaust the problem. This is pri- 
marily an attempt to Broke tongni 
on the subject. 


à 


- political favours. 


Whichever way one may look at the 
balance-sheet of Free India, none. can 
deny that our main achievement has 
been the establishment óf a tradition of 
peaceful, orderly, democratic government. 
The foundation of such an order is provided 
by the stability of the State structure achieved 
despite the legacy of a partitioned country. 
Sardar Patei’s contribution towards this 
must be remembered gratefully. His firm 
handling of the problem of integration 
removed the numerous potential Katangas 
that menacingly dotted the map of India at 
the time of independence. 


Prophets were not rare fifteen years ago. 
who freely, predicted the collapse of the 
administration once the British withdrew. 
Here too the Sardar, more than anybody 
else, falsified their prophecy of doom. He 


tried to ensure that the administrative ser- . 
vices gained confidence in the politicians 


and saw to it that the relations between the 


politician, the civil servant, the soldier and : 
` the policeman became-such that a tradition 

of orderly progress could be achieved. It , 

can hardly be gainsaid that he ensured admi- ~“ 


nistrative stability without which no form 


is evident when we see what has happened 
in many under-developed countries imme- 


diately on securing independence—cither . 


juntas, dictators or tyrants taking the reins 
of power or the countries lapsing into the 
chaos of civil war. $ 


Without this stability, peaceful democra- 
tic government could not have flourishedin 
the country. Thus the Sardar, who strong- 
ly disliked Leftists and was pronouncedly 
against any socialist leanings, created the 
political climate in which the forces’ of 
socialism could grow. That such a thing 


could happen was due to the leadership ‘ 


of Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, who tried to 
integrate the ideas of socialism into the 
world .of nationalism Never losing 
his historical perspective in judging day-to- 
day developments in spite of the many stress- 
es and conflicts, the Prime Minister has 
tee able to set socialism as the national 
goal. 


Costly Mistakes ` 


-With all this, there is no need to shut 
one’s eyes to the mistakes and faults of the 
ruling party which has enjoyed an un- 
interrupted mandate from the nation for 
over fifteen years. And quite a few of these 
faults of the ruling party have actually 
weakened the fabric of national unity. 
Perhaps the main fault is that practically no 
effort has -been made to end corruption. 
From the point of view of national morale, 
the danger lies not so much in petty officials 
or employees taking bribes—no doubt bad 
in itself—as in the large-scale granting of 
The Congress has not 
only made no effort to stop political patro- 
nage but has allowed it to flourish. 


Factionalism in the ruling party always 
undermines the, stability of tthe regime. 
Besides, in our country, factionalism turns 
eventually into communalism or casteism. 
Regionalism has also been allowed to deve- 
Jop under the aegis of the ruling party. The 
leadership—Sri Nehru included—has by 
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AII sections_in this country now 
recognize the urgency of ‘national 
integration and are thinking of 
ways to tackle this complex 
‘task. We present here the first 
of several contributions on 
the subject. The author, a 
high government official, makes 
many valuable suggestions. 





a policy of drift and vacillation encouraged 
these tendencies. 


The police action against Hyderabad in 
1948 was the high-water.mark of the 
Government’s determination to prevent any 
attempt at weakening the nation’s inte- 
grity. Within five years of this came the 
formation of the State of Andhra, and 
from that point onwards was set in motion 
the process which brought the Linguistic 
Reorganisation Commission, leading to the 
formation of linguistic States and resulting 
in regionalism all over the country. Today 


i 1 m ` “we are told that separatist tendencies must 
of government could have survived. This: 


Ge crushed, and the present cry is for unifi- 
* cation. Yet the record of the last ten years 
. shows that practically no politician worth 
-the name—of whatever colour or creed— 
' can be absolved of the charge of having aid- 
* ed or abetted the suicidal clamour of regional 

chauvinism. The- formation of Andhra 

State was accepted by the Prime Minister 

and hailed by all parties as an essential step 
. towards democratising our State structure, 
‘for in this way each community could deve- 

lop its own culture unhindered by the 
impositon of anybody else’s culture or 
language, thereby guaranteeing that no one 
community could dominate another. 


The demand for linguistic States no 
doubt had plausible justification. But the 
effect of the frenzied campaign for linguistic 
States has been resultant disunity. Dis- 
putes over inter-State borders have disrupt- 
ed communities and even well-knit political 
parties. Passions bred on localism have 
led sometimes to riots. 


Again, we are assailed by demagogic 
slogans. The militant Hindu wants Ram 
Rajya, whatever that means; the Akali, 
Punjabi Suba; the DMK in Madras, 
Dravidastan. Each of these sections says 
it wants a homeland for its own culture. 
None of these wants a language other than 
its own ‘imposed’. Such narrow, hysterical 
attachment to one’s own culture or mother 
tongue generates an insularity that can prove 
disastrous. 


Has England, which has not only been 
independent but has dominated the world 
for about 300 years, a culture aggressively 
her own? England’s culture or way of life 
at its best is seen as an even balance between 
those of the Germanic, Nordic and Latin 
races. English is one of the richest languages 
in the world. It has probably the best 
literature. It has words which spring from 
Latin, French, German, Urdu and even 
Tamil, Malayan and Zulu. This is what has 
enriched it. In our country, the only language 
which is such a portmanteau is Urdu. But 
in our folly, we have practically discarded it 
because it reminds us of our Muslim masters. 





NATIONAL CRUSADE NEEDED 
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English is anathema to us as it reminds us 
of our British masters. So we insist on 
Hindi, and an aggressive Hindi protagonist 
now tries to impose it on all. The hostile 
reaction from non-Hindi sectors is a direct 
result of this. Thus is born a new slogan: 
the danger of Hindi imperialism. What is 
conveniently forgotten today is that prac- 
tically all languages in India have a Sanskrit 
ase, . a 


It is not only the Congress which is to be 
blamed. Opposition parties have done no 
better. For instance, even the Communist 
Party has not hesitated to encourage linguis- 
tic fanaticism and has made no determined 
effort to stamp out separatist tendencies. 
In fact, it has-on occasions teamed up with 
communal and obscurantist parties. By-these 
methods the party did not gain even short- 
term advantages: it only weakened itself-— 
for instance, in Punjab and Madras. 


Then come the communal parties. After 
fifteen years, one has to confess today that 
acceptance of partition did not bury the 
menace of communalism, which has pros- 
pered in different forms but with unabated 
vigour. Looking back, one is tempted to 
argue that at that time we should have per- 
haps let- the Muslim League have its way. 
The Hindus were by far the largest commu- 
nity. Once Independence was achieved— 
no matter how many seats were initially 
allotted to a minority community—the will 
of the majority would have eventually pre- 
vailed, while at the same time dispelling the 
lurking fear of domination in the minds of 
the’ minority. By thus boldly conceding 
the aggressive demands of the Muslim 
League, we would perhaps have helped to 
strengthen the hands of our nationalist 
Muslim brethren, who, against heavy odds, 
were heroically struggling for Hindu-Muslim ` 
rapprochement. Itis worth noting that the 
decision to partition the country was taken 
by the Congress leadership with the full 
knowledge of Gandhiji’s disapproval of it. 


Jan Sangh Danger 


In our attitude towards the communal 
parties, one important point is’ worth 
stressing. While Government and others 
interested in integration rightly say that the 
worst evilin our land today is communalism, 
there is a noticeable tendency among even 
some of the eminent members of Govern- 
ment to confine themselves to condemning 
the minority parties, such as theAkalis. With 
the exception of the Prime Minister, very few 
of these persons condemn the Jan Sangh. 
This is a dangerous lapse. We must never 
forget that one of the main reasons for, the 
Muslim League becoming a live force 
before partition was the Muslim’s fear of 
domination by the Hindu. And today the 
reason for these minority parties flourishing 
is, to a large extent, the fear of these 
communities about the Jan Sangh and its 
avowed objectives. i as 


The heart of India is-in the Gangetic 
plains, stretching from Bihar to the frontiers 
of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. In 
this region, by and large, there live a people 
who have, in the main, had an identical 


history, are closely related ethnologically, 
think and act similarly, and arésthe success- 
ors of the original Aryan settlers. They form 
the majority of the population of India. It 
is in this very area that the Jan Sangh is 
strongest. It is .the fear of domination of 
this region which is symbolised in the Jan 
Sangh that gives parties such as the Akalis 
‘and the DMK an excuse to exist. So, in 
my view, Enemy Number One to 
national integration is the Jan Sangh. 
If we could remove .the necessity for its 
existence, we solve three-fourths of the 
¢ommunal problem, and the communal 
Parties would gradually die out, 

“The Jan Sangh is based on tracialism. A 
diplomat with extensive knowledge and 
a well-wisher of this country once said that 
the Jan Sangh reminded him of the Nazis. 
‘From this angle, the philosophy of the Jan 
Sangh is inimical to tHe growth of democracy 
and consolidation of national unity. Let 
‘us not forget who poses the biggest threat 
to the nation’s integrity. 


Leaders and workers of the Congress 
and other political parties would do well to 
realize that Jan Sangh men are establishing 
‘themselves by taking-up burning problems 
affecting the common people of their respect- 
ive areas. This shows that even communal 
‘parties can cash in on the day-to-day needs 
of the people. It is only by constant and 
titeless service to the people that Congress 
workers and members of other non-com- 
‘munal parties can keep the common man 
out ‘of the deadly grip of communal forces. 

Recently, much has been heard of com- 
-mittees and commissions on national inte- 
-gration or for drawing up prescriptions for 
‘emotional integration. 


- Achievement of national integration or 
elimination of communalism cannot result 
from paper work by impressive VIP- 
studded committees, nor from eloquent 


orations about the glories of our past. Nor ~- 


can communal forces be weeded out by mere 
administrative acts. This can be achieved 
only by a nation-wide drive, conducted at 
the village level, by all democratic forces 
throwing their weight together. It cannot 
be done in the air-conditioned comfort ‘of 
New Delhi or the State Capitals. Only by a 
massive national crusade—of the same 
dimension and intensity as the -national 
struggle for independence—can the founda- 
He of real national integration be truly 
ai 


‘Common Task - 


It is not the job of the’ ruling party 
alone. The non-communal Opposition 
parties have a role to play. They must 
discard their blinkers and stop trying to 
divide the nation into Left and Right. The 
urgent task is to reach the mass of people 
‘and help them to lift themselves out of the 
rut into which narrow feelings have pushed 
them. The communal and separatist forces 
must be relentlessly exposed and fought; 
.there can be no’ compromise with evil. 
Democratic and secular values must be made 
ie ala the length, and breadth of this 


With faith in óur country, preserving 

, what is best in our great cultural heritage 

and weeding out what is corrupt and deca- 

dent, we have to~unleash a gigantic move- 

ment for national unity. Only in this way 

¢an a regenerated nation march forward 
to its great destiny. 
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` Still Being Done 


- railway bridge over it. 


` 


i “KILLING” OUR RIVERS 


by KAPIL BHATTACHARYA 


Mr. Bhattacharya contends that the indiscriminate sinking of piers of rail 


and road bridges in the river-bed has not only resulted in choking the 
mouth of the river, but also in rendering large stretches unnavigable. . This 


Indiscriminate building of bridges 
over rivers in India has been respon- 
sible for many a disaster, and its 


may be an unorthodox view, and we would welcome other 


on the subject. 


examples of rivers being choked by 
the building of- such bridges can be 
multiplied ad infinitum. 


retarding effect. will be realised more _ 


and more in the coming decades of 
our developing economy. ` 


During the British regime cul- 
verts, barrages, anicuts, 
ments along river-banks, and bridges 
for roads and railways were built 
with an eye only on commercial 
interests without .caring for the 
people’s needs. But after Indepen- 
dence, though there is a desire to 
serve the people, yet the same sort of 
indiscriminate exploitation of the 
system of Indian waterways has 
been taking place. Under the tre- 
mendous speed of our Five Year 
Plans, the devastating results of such 
policies are of far greater magnitude 
than was the case in earlier days. 


During the last century, railway 


-bridges have been built with their 


piers sunk in the river-bed. This has 
been done, with disastrous results, 
in the case of the rivers Ganga-Padma 
(e.g. Hardinge bridge now in East 
Pakistan). Since then, this has been 
done or is being done in the case 
of the rivers Hooghly, Damodar, 
Rupnarayan, Subarnarekha, Maha- 
nadi, Godavari, Krishna, Cauvery, 
Tapti and Narmada. This has caus- 
ed marked aggradation and silting 
up of the beds and mouths of the 
rivers reducing their maximum dis- 
charging capacity to a great extent. 
The Hardinge bridge, even in the 
1930s, turned out to be an artificial 
barrage across the Padma. Though 
the Calcutta Port Commissioners 
vehemently objected to the building 
of the Vivekananda Bridge at Bally 
with piers in the bed of the Hooghly, 
the railway authorities paid no heed 


‘-to them, and the port of Calcutta 


began to suffer the consequences. 


Similarly, the mouth of the river 
Damodar is nearly choked within 
fifty years of the building of the 
As for the 
river Rupnarayan, its navigability 
below Kolaghat has almost com- 
pletely been lost. In this way, 


embank- 


-f 


We had hoped that the national 
government after Independence 
would rectify these defects with the 
help of present-day knowledge 
of river hydraulics. But the 
people at the helm of affairs in this 
country ‘do not seem to understand 
the need for fresh thinking on the 
subject. Even now, a road-bridge 
across the river Rupnarayan is being 
built at Kolaghat with several piers 
dug into the river-bed. This new 
road-bridge is only a furlong up- 
Stream from the existing railway 
bridge. When the building of the 
bridge is completed, it is bound to 
have the effect of “killing” this rive 
as well. ~- . 


_ The authorities have failed to 
appreciate the very special -hydraulics 
of the Rupnarayan-Hooghly river 
system vis-a-vis the effect of slurry 
silt from the continental shelf of the 
Bay of Bengal which tends to creep 
.up the estuary with flood-tides. 
This failure will prove costly and may 


result in rendering unusable the Port - 


of Calcutta. Fourteen years ago, 
when the Damodar Valley Project 
began to be implemented, attempt 
was made to draw the attention of the 
authorities concerned to the special 
hydraulic problems of the. Hooghly- 
Rupnarayan river. Letters were 
written to the powers that be point- 
ing out how stopping the flood water 
by means of dams in the Chotanag- 
' pur plateau would kill the Hooghly- 
Rupnarayan and no large sea-going 
vessels would be able to come up to 
the Port of Calcutta by 1960. These 
warnings however went unheeded. 
In the year 1956, when the flood 
controlling dams of Damodar Valley 
Project had been only partially com- 
pleted, signs that the navigability of 
the Hooghly was being “killed” 
began to appear. “The West Bengal 
floods of October 1956 showed how 
the bars atthe estuary of the 
Hooghly-Rupnarayan prevented dis- 
charge. In 1959, unprecedented 


contributions 


floods occurred in Lower West Ben- 
gal showing how the mouth of the 
Hooghly had been further choked. 


In spite of all this, it is rather 
extraordinary to find that intensive 
propaganda is being carried on in 
favour of the claim that by ‘building 
the Ganga Barrage at Farakka (at 
a capital cost of Rs. 70 crores ) and 
injecting fresh head-water of 20 to 30 
thousand cusecs into the Bhagirathi, 
the navigability of the Lower Hooghly 
can .be improved. It is impossible 
for any expert on waterways to recon- 
cile his knowledge of river hydraulics 
wich such a claim. The opposing 
flood tides are of the magnitude of 
14 to 20 lakh cusecs near Calcutta 
Port. They bring in an immense 
quantity of silt from the continental 


‘shelf of the Bay of Bengal. During 


the ebb, the same quantity of water 
flows down at a slower velocity leav- 
ing a large portion of the silt behind. 
How can only a few thousand cusecs 
of additional Ganga-Bhagirathi water 
help in flushing out the silt. and’ thus 
improve the navigability of the lower 

Hooghly? ; 


Estuary Choked 


We know that fiood-discharge 
varies as a mathematical function 
of slope and mean hydraulic radius. 
When other conditions remain cons- 
tant and the slope is increased to 
double the velocity, erosive power is 
increased by 64 times. Thus a water- 
way system which has a greater slope 
can discharge with a far greater 
velocity and so can flush out more 
silt than a system which has less 
slope. . 


The meandering Bhagirathi- 
Hooghly from its off-take point in 
the Ganga to the Hooghly Point near 
Diamond Harbour is nearly 270 
miles long and the ground at the off- 
take is nearly 60 feet above sea-level. 
Thus, even when the flood discharge 
through the Bhagirathi is at its maxi- 
mum, the slope cannot be more than 
3 inches per mile, whereas the Rup- 
narayan in its last 60 miles hasa slope 
of nearly 2 feet per mile. Thus, it is 
no wonder that when the Damodar 
Valley floods were prevented (from 


being discharged with their tremend- 
ous velocity via the Rupnarayan, the 
estuary became choked. No amount 
of discharge through the Bhagirathi 
can therefore help to improve pre- 
sent conditions. And nobody with 
any knowledge of-river engineering 
can claim that injecting water from 
the Ganga to the Bhagirathi with the 
help of the Farakka Barrage will 
have any effect in saving Calcutta 
Port from extinction. 


It does not appear that the autho- 
rities have realised the terrible effect 
that the Farakka Barrage, at this 
point of the Ganga, will have on its 
drainage capacity. Already, the 
Hardinge bridge across the Ganga- 
Padma in East Pakistan has caused 
. the formation of a barrier to the dis- 
charge. Recent floods in the Ganga 
and its tributaries in North Bihar 
have amply shown how the Rajendra 
Pool (Mokameh Bridge) across the 
Ganga near Patna has the adverse 
effect of keeping the water level high, 
so that the tributaries like the Gan- 
dak, the Gogra and the Kosi can no 
more discharge their flood-flows 
efficiently. Yet the authorities are 
proceeding with the work of cons- 
tructing the Farakka Barrage, mainly 
under the pressure of misguided pub- 
lic opinion of West Bengal. 


Monsoon Flow 


From newspaper reports, it 
appears that the Ganga’s monsoon 
flow at Farakka has been observed 
by the authorities to be nearly 2.1 
million cusecs only. But the maxi- 
mum fiood-flow upstream at the 
Rajendra Pool, near Patna, has been 
found to be over 3.2 million cusecs. 
In between Rajendra Pool and 
Farakka many tributaries, including 
the mighty Kosi, discharge their 
flood water into the Ganga, so that 
obviously the flood-flow at Farakka 
should have been found to be 4 to 5 
million cusecs. That this is not so 
can only be explained by the fact 
that the Ganga at present fails to 
discharge: its flood water efficiently 
in its reach below the Rajendra Pool 
resulting in inundation of large areas 
in Bihar. 


As the designed discharging capa- 
city of the Farakka Barrage will be 
only 2.7 million cusecs, it means that 
once the barrage is built, the. Ganga 
above it will fail to discharge a 
maximum flood flow of 5 million 
minus 2.7 million which is equal to 
2.3 million cusecs. This will mean 
inundation of large areas in the 
Patna, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and 
Purnea districts of Bihar and parts of 


the Malda and Murshidabad dis- 
tricts of West Bengal, almost every 
year. Moreover, the Farakka Bar- 
rage will cause aggradation in the 
tiver-bed, which in turn will further 
reduce flood discharging capacity. In 
fact, it will perpetuate flooding! What 
is worse is the fact that the silt of the 
barrage will rule the future depth of 
the river-bed. Once the Farakka Bar- 
rage is built, the Ganga cannot be 
improved even by deepening. 


If we compare in this respect the 


improvements to rivers achieved in - 


the USSR we shall understand what 
possibility we are going to lose. The 
Volga connected with the Don has 
been made navigable for a thousand 
miles upstream from its mouth at 
the Black Sea for vessels of 18,000 
tons dead-weight capacity. Con- 
trast this with the position of the 
Hooghly: only vessels of 7,000 tons 


capacity call today at the Calcutta 


Port, 80 miles from its mouth at the 
Bay of Bengal, and that too half- 
loaded. 


In Europe and in USA, over and 
above the tremendous progress 
achieved in roadways, railways, and 
airways, the system of waterways 
also gets the fullest attention of the 
State. As a matter of fact, carrying 
of goods in immense bulk over water- 
ways still remains the cheapest and 
the most efficient all over the world. 
In India not only neglect but inter- 
ference by indiscriminate building of 
bridges, dams and barrages across 
the main rivers at unsuitable reaches, 
is sure to show its retarding effect on 
our economic geography in no dis- 
tant future. 


The worst case of such poor 
thinking is the recent project for the 
construction of a‘ pre-stressed -con- 
crete bridge with several piers built 
in the river-bed at the curved reach 
of the River Rupnarayan at Ko- 
laghat. Surprisingly enough, the 
bridge provides for a waterway for 
flood-discharge of 6 lakh cusecs, 
almost equal to the discharge of the 
Rupnarayan (before the DVC flood 
control was due to be enforced) 
while ignoring the tidal inflow dis- 
charge of the magnitude of nearly 
1.5 million cusecs of silt-laden water! 


Solution Suggested 


Suitable narrowing and deepen- 
ing of the Rupnarayan from Kola- 
ghat to the estuary-to reduce tidal 
inflow and the building of a bridge 
without any piers in the river-bed 
were suggested to the authorities as 
a solution. .But the authorities have 


failed to listen to these suggestions. 
This will mean that the Rupnarayan 
itself will be silted up completely 
and cannot be improved to play its 
important role of flushing out the 
silts at the bars of the estuary of the 
Hooghly. 

Consequently, there remains no 
hope of saving Calcutta Port, nor of 
founding a subsidiary port at Haldia. 
ln the near future it is likely that the 
sea-going vessels will cease altogether 
to be able to enter the Hooghly. 





WATER — MILES AWAY 


Alur taluk and its neighbouring 
areas are the most drought ridden 
areas of Rayalaseema (Andhra Pra- 
desh). The taluk has 100 villages, 
with a population 1,50,000. There 
is no drinking water available within 
about five to six miles in many 
villages. Most of the wells bave 
dried up. For three successive years 
there has been famine in the area; 
the relief measures promised during 
the elections are yet to come. 


—From a letter in a Madras daily. 
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SINGAPORE REFERENDUM 


SINGAPORE VOTES TO JOIN 
MALAYA—A DECISIVE VERDICT 
FOR MERGER UNDER THE MALAY- 
SIA SCHEME. 


_ Thus did the week’s newspapers head- 
line the results of the referendum held re- 
cently in this small, but strategically 
situated, British Colony. Having its own 
Chief Minister, Lee Kuan Yew of the ‘right- 
wing socialist? People’s Action Party, the 
colony has been self-governing in respect 
of all matters, except defence and external 
affairs, which have continued to remain 
under British control. 


About a year ago, a resolution was 
passed by the Singapore islative Assem- 


. bly seeking a merger of this island-colony 


with the mainland of independent Malaya, 
as a, result of which Singapore would be- 
come an integral part of the new Federa- 
tion of Malaysia and thus free itself of 
British control. 


The Assembly, however, prescribed the 
holding of a referendum in the colony to 


ascertain the wishes of the people: The re-- 


ferendum was so tailored as to exclude the 
question of whether or not there ought to 
be a merger. It was ccnfined to the shape 
that the merger ought to take. 


In the referendum, the voters of Singa- 
pore were offered three alternatives: 


(a) To join under a special arrange- 
ment, which- would-on the one hand 
give their City State a greater de- 


gree of autonomy than available to - 


the Federation’s other States in 
matters like education and labour, 


and on the other hand grant to its ' 


people citizenship of Malayasia 
but with certain restricted electoral 
rights in Federal constituencies: 


(A) To join and be affiliated on the same 
` terms as.any of the 11 existing States 
of the Malayan Federation; 


(c) To join on the special terms soon 
to be worked out for the new terri- 
tories of Sarawak, Bornes and 
Brnnci. 


The net result of the. referendum was 
that nearly 70 per cent of those voting 
expressed themselves in favour of the first 
of the three alternatives, which was the 
ruling party’s referendum platform. The 
Opposition party, the ‘left-wing socialist’ 
group known as Barisan Socialists had 
exhorted the people to register their protest 
against the merger by casting blank votes. 
Jn the final analysis, the blank votes thus 
cast did not amount to more than 30 per 
cent of the number voting, a clear victory 
for the pro-merger stand of Lee Kuan Yew. 


A student of South-East Asian -affairs 
writes! 


The once impregnable fortress of the 
British Empire in the East—the Colony of 
Singapore—stands on the threshold of 
independence. It is sad therefore to see 
that it provides yet another example of the 
tragic rift in the socialist movement of an 
Asian country. The ruling People’s Action 
Party (PAP)~—which stresses that it is not 
anti-communist but non-communist—is 
locked in a conflict with ‘its -:pro-communist 
breakaway wing subsequently organised 
into the Barisan Sosialis (Socialist Front). 
There is thus sharp disagreement among 
the leftists of this seething multi-racial is- 


land city on whether it is really the glow of 
the dawn of a new era that is in sight. 


Recent years have witnessed the long 
overdue burial of many communist dogmas. 
Among those which, however, are slow in 
dying is the worn-out -dogma that if 
colonial shackles are broken without any 
Communist Party getting into - power, 
either as partners or exclusive rulers, then 
it is not real independence. Essentially 
this is the outlook which has influenced 
the thinking of the Barisan leadership ever 
since the issue of the merger of Singapore 
and Malaya as a part of the Malayasia 
scheme came to life a year ago. This 
doctrinal drag apart, opponents of the mer- 
ger are dominated by the fear that they will 
immediately suffer because of Malaya’s 
severe security laws. : 


On the other hand, the chief theoreti- 
cians of the PAP, Chief Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew, S. Rajaratnam, and C. Devan Nair 
(the last one a-prominent communist trade 
union leader until he switched over recent- 
ly) base themselves on the cverriding con- 
sideration that the merger of Singapore 
and Malaya is a sine qua non of the evolu- 
tion of a Malayan national entity out of. 
its multi-racial population and, of the 
growth of an independent, democratic 
Malayan nation. They regard the present 
as a rare opportunity to bring it off and do 
not want to be deterred by the admitted 
imperfections of the proposed merger. 


Without an appreciation of these two 
conflicting approaches, a judgement on 
merits in-the current fierce debate on the 
terms. of merger and the referendum that 
was recently held in Singapore will lack 
realism. Each side can advance convinc- 
ing arguments. For example, the Barisan 
is not wrong when it says that (i) the scheme 
of merger agreed to between Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew and the Malayan Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Tengku Abdu! Rahman, denies 
equality of status to the predominantly 
Chinese population of Singapore with the 
nationals of the Federation of Malaya; (ii) it 
restricts the island’s right of representa- 
tion in the central parliament at Kuala 
Lumpur and (ii) the recently complet- 
ed referendum was hedged in by too many 
limitations. 


The PAP replies that the merger agree- 
ment is in the nature of a compromise with 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, who until recently 
refused to countenance any talk of merger; 
that if Mr Lee Kuan Yew has given away 
some things, it is the price he had to pay for 
retention of autonomy in respect of educa- 
tion and labour (Singapore’s policies in 
these respects are much more progressive 
than Malaya’s). As for the referendum— 
if it did not call for a vote on whether there 
should or should not be a merger, it was 
because the whole socialist movement was 
committed to this eventuality. 


Tt is quite on the cards that if the PAP 
had not split, the pro-communist section 
with its militant organisation, widespread 
ramifications, and with a popular and de- 
dicated trade unionist like Lim Chin Siong 
as its mentor, it might have succeeded in 
influencing the Lee-Tengku negotiations in 
the direction of a more acceptable 
scheme of merger. But it ranged itself in. 
opposition to Mr Lee. The paradox of 
its attitude is not consonant with socialist 
reasoning. O by the fear that 
Singapore would be hamstrung by the 
right-wing policies of the Tengku Govern- 


ment as a first result of the elimination of 
colonial control over the island, the Barisan 
seemed to suggest that they would much 
rather be content with the internal 
autonomy granted under the present 


‘arrangements with the British Government. 


It is true that the British base in Singapore 
will not cease to exist under the Lee- 
Tengku proposals, but then nor would it 
have under the non-merger plan of action 
of the Barisan. 
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| White Man’s Africa 


WHITE SETTLERS IN TROPICAL AFRICA: By L.H. GANN AND P. DUIGNAN 


(PENGUINS). 


In a period when the winds of change 
are sweeping across Africa, it is only to be 
_ expected that attempts will be made to 
justify the presence of white settlers in Tropi- 
cal Africa. Sir Frederick Cavendish Ben- 
tinck and Sir Roy Welensky must be given at 
least some ideological arms, and the book 
under review has made a brave attempt to 
do this. Lewis H. Gann, German by paren- 
tage but English by education and upbring- 
ing, is the author of a well-known study of 
Rhodesia. Here he has been joined by an 
American, Duignan. - - : $ 


The authors argue that the poor settler 
never had a fair deal. The Victorians con- 
sidered morality an absolute, and naturally 
they considered Victorian morality to be 
the norm. The Africans were accused of 
“lying, stealing, gluttony, polygamy, licen- 
tiousness, debauchery and cannibalism.’’ 
Since the missionaries depended upon the 
Bradford businessman, they never disturbed 
him, provided he was a nominal -Christian, 
even though he acted in a most unchristian 
way. Those were the days when the settler 
was looked up to: he produced the export 
crops, the minerals and the money to pay the 
administrations. But what our authors for- 
get is that African land was expropriated, 
their reserves reduced tọ the minimum, and. 
taxes raised so high that the African was 


forced to labour on the farms of the Euro-. 


peans. 


Indeed, the era of the empires was the 
golden age of the settlers. It is the period 
to which they hark back. But for the Afri- 
can it was perhaps the worst period. Every 
white man then was a law unto himself, 
and delivered rough and ready judgement. 
After the first world war, this philosophy, 
though challenged, continued to hold sway. 
The myth of the white man was one in which 
every European in Africa believed. But 
doubts began to arise, particularly about 
areas where white men had not settled. 
Europeans repeatedly argued that the east 
coast was miles behind the west coast, and 
whatever might be true of the west coast did 
not apply to the settled_area. In our 
authors we find this attitude colouring 
their whole historical approach. Our 
main objection is to the thesis that the 
“immigration of skilled men, just like any 
other kind of immigration, constituted a 
major social saving.” The economy of 
these countries has been built with immi- 
grant labour, whether it is tobacco in South- 
ern Rhodesia, coffee in Kenya or copper in 
Northern Rhodesia. This is true, but only 

.to a certain extent. 


Two Examples 


What one has really to examine is 
whether the economy would have deve- 
loped if there had been no settlers. 
It can be quite satisfactorily argued 
that the presence of the white settler 
hindered rather than helped African 
development. In Kenya, for example, the 
African was not allowed to grow coffee, and 
his maize was bought at a lower price than 


that of the European. But when finally the. 


African was permitted to grow coffee, it was 
found that both the yield per acre and the 
quality were as good as, if not better than, 
those of the European farms. In Uganda; 
where there were no European settlers, the 
Africans made remarkable progress. The 
African farmers of Uganda produced both 
cotton and coffee without any white settlers 
seizing their farms in the name of pro- 
gress. Even more astonishing was the 
development of the coffee industy in the 
Moshi area in Tanganyika. This was a 
purely co-operative venture, and the credit 
has to be shared between a British Civil 
Servant and Chhagga farmers who made a 
success of this scheme. 


The authors argue that the settlers in 
these countries are like the upper and 
middle classes in Europe and the condition 
of the African is no better and no worse 
than that of the English working classes 
in the nineteenth century. But this over- 
looks the whole problem of colour. An 
English worker could hope that since there 
was no physical distinction between the 
classes, if he made money his children at 
least could belong to the middle classes. 
The African has no such hopes. He would 
forever, if the white races continued in 
Africa, be excluded from power and there 
would always be two nations in these settler 
countries—the ruling white and the ruled 
black. The suggestion that more settlers 
are required and an intensive immigration 
programme should be put through if these 
countries are to develop is therefore mis- 
chievous. The intensive immigration which 
the authors recommend—keeping the exam- 
ple of the economic development of the 
United States in mind—would only reduce 
the. Africans to the position of drawers of 
water and hewers of wood. The American 
example is doubly fallacious because (1) it 
was the unskilled character of the immi- 
grants that led to the adoption of mass pro- 
duction methods; (2) and the immigrants 
were all white men and therefore did not 
tees the racial character of the United 

tates. 


Weak Case 


What exactly is the white man’s case 
which has found such passionate defenders 
in Gann and Duignan? They argue that 
democracy is not really relevant to Africa; 
no African state at the present moment is 
democratic. From the fact that African 
states are non-democratic they proceed to 
the next step—the white oligarchy in Rho- 
desia is no different from the black oligarchy 
in Ghana. Moreover, the settlers are try- 
ing to create an African middle class in 
these territories, witness the fifteen African 
members to be elected to the South Rhode- 
sian Assembly. Further, if the nationalists 
come to power in these countries, it will lead 
to an economic breakdown, as there will be 
an exodus of white settlers and adminis- 
trators. With an admonishing fignger our 
authors point out: Do not forget the Congo. 


These arguments show the weakness of 
the settlers’ case. They have failed to 


integrate themselves with the Africans, 
and have expected to impose their standards 
on the African. The absurdity of their 
position can be seen if we put it in perspec- 
tive by comparing it with what happened in 
the United States, a country which they use 
to illustrate their argument. It would be 
very similar if the immigrant to America 
had expected the native Americans to con- 
form to his standards. Secondly, while it 
cannot be denied that democracy has failed 
to take root in Africa, it is necessary to dis- + 
tinguish between governement by a national 
oligarchy and by a foreign clique. One 
recognizes the African personality, tries to 
adapt the form of governement to suit his 
mores, the other imposes a government on 
him. And, as far as technical advisers and 
experts are concerned, they can be lured 
without any difficulty. A settler community 
is hardly necessary to provide these services, 


Our authors realize that they have a bad 
case. They make it worse by tendentious 
interpretation of facts like the one on pages 
138-39 on the origins of the national libera- 
tion struggle in Angola. For them it is a Co- 
mmunist-inspired conspiracy. This unwilling- 
ness to face the realities of African nation- 
alism is the built-in defence of the settlers. 
This book, by allowing us to havea peep 
into the mental processes of two intelligent 
defenders of settlerdom, helps us to evaluate 
the fog of prejudice which surrounds the 
problems of Africa. 


—MADHUSUDAN. 
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' -ture on the Prime Minister. 


PRESENTING -A. VIEWPOINT 


Dear Reader, 
We can visualize rows of lifted PER PE E as they say, 


“across party lines—on the publication in this issue of Dr Ram Manohar - 


Lohia’s article‘on what he describes af succession’ politics. The 
very first thing we must make clear is that we do not agree with much. 
of what the Socialist leader says, particularly with regard to expendi- 
Nor, in fact, do we agree with his ree E 
of the attitudes -of the: different political parties. 


‘Nevertheless, we are: anxious that Dr Lohia should get a hearing.. ` 


This is in line: with-the policy, of Mainstream, whose columns are open. = i 
to all sections which believe in Socialism, although they may-not all ` 


be agréed on the precise definition of the term. This is also in line with 
the Prime Minister’s own democratic approach, for he has not 
thought it beneath him to reply to the Socialist Sony’ s ere 


We quite see that many others in the progressive parting will 
disagree with Dr- Lohia. We invite them to write for us, putting 
forward ‘their ponts of view. 


-Dr Lohia’ says that his charges are a part of his campaign against 


: ‘osichtatious living. There surely can be no quarrel over this, although 


‘reduction--of the- campaign to one of personal. pique and - vilification 
‘willbe resénted. With all the misplaced emphasis in Dr Lohia’s 


. provocative article, ifthe controversy that arises out of it succeeds -in 


‘pinpointing ostentatious living in high places and in contributing 
towards eliminating it, a useful purpose would have been served. 


N And Wwe invite discussion by you in these columis not only on 
Dr. ` Lohia’s views but on all the many difficult problems our 
nation faces, internally as well as in the matter of external relations. : 

Among: other - thought:provoking: contributions to this issue is 
one’ by. Sri- Arun Bose, noted economist, on the approach to India’s- 


Plan strategy; the article is in fact a Jearned analysis of the thesis 


put-forward-in an ECAFE report. 


`The Foreign Minister of Nepal was in Delhi this week, when the 
relations between the two-countries were discussed. We have includ- 
ed an article by an expert on Nepal ‘affairs on the ‘history of Indo- 
1 sae relations. ae 


ir s 
a 


- À- nube of ey are, writing to-us seat the articles $ 
We welcome this`as a sure sign of the: `- 
wide interest „Mainstream ` has aroused. _ Some of the. letters’ are ; 


published- in Mainstream: 


Published in this” issue.” A E wee 3 
‘oi. SS The bis 
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PEKING’s NEW MOVE e ECM AND BANDUNG ` 


= POLITICS IN 


"THE implications of China’s intrusion 
on the MacMahon Line this week 
are being meticulously studied in both 
the Defence and the External Affairs 
Ministries, since it is recognized here that: 
its repercussions might brihg out a new shift 
in Peking’s stand in both the military and 
diplomatic spheres. `. > ot 


The strategy of border defence,.worked 
out last year under the direct guidance of 
the Prime Minister himself, put the empha- 
sis on its political aspect. It was held at the 
time that we should concentrate our defence 
reinforcements in the sector where there 
was a relatively weaker hold from the point 
of view of the administration, for it was 
thought that China was likely to put more 
pressure on such an area than in the sector 
where the Indian administration was regu- 
larly established. The idea was fó rely, in 
a large measure, on the assumption that 
China would not go-out of her way to fiout 
world public opinion by marching into 


"areas where Indian administration had long 


™N 


been known to have.-been functioning. 


With such a strategy, our armed concen- 
tration during the past year has been mainly 
on the Ladakh frontier, although the Mac- 
Mahon Line was--not totally neglected. 
This new Chinese intrusion in the N.E.F.A,. 
naturally puts added strain on our de=. 
fence resources, for it makes it evident 
that no, sector is less vulnerable than 
another'so far as the Chinese danger is con- 
cerned. It is held in’responsible quarters 
here that, perhaps finding it difficult to ward 

“off our consolidation and advance in the 
Ladakh sector, the, latest Chinese thrust 
into the NEFA sector was meant by Peking 
as a diversionary move to relieve pressure 
on Ladakh. ` : a tg oS 


The political aspect of the Chinese vio- 
lation of the MacMahon Line is regarded 
here as- serious. Although in the recent 
spate of Notes embodied in the latest 
White Paper, Peking has nowhere relented 


in its claim ‘on the territory south of the . 


MacMahon Line—rather it has ominously 
hinted at it more’ than before—it was aÉ 
most taken for granted here that while mak- 
ing a formal claim—presumably as a dip- 
lomatic bargaining counter—China would 
not bother to cross the MacMahon Line 
itself, Except for. Longju, which is located 
right on the border, ‘this is the first clear 
threat on the. MacMahon -Line on the 


part of Peking. By even the mosi cautious 


calculation, it is held here that Peking seems 
to be in no mood to open settlement talks, 
nor to explore means of reducing tension. 
The policy of the Big Stick which Peking 
has so far followed leaves little room for a 
negotiated settlement. : ` ; 


Political circles in the Capital are also, 
concerned with the adverse reactions that 
this new Chinese move will produce inside 
the country, for it will certainly strengthen 


the hands. of critics of the Prime Minister’s ’ 


policy of a negotiated settlement with 
Peking. ; 


PRICE DEBATE ® 


‘ 


The Prime Minister’s strongly-worded 
pronouncements in London ‘this week 
warning against the consequences of Britain 
joining the ECM have not come as a surprise 
to informed circles in the Capital.’ 


For, it is known here that although he 
had as a rule avoided going into the,intricate 
details of its impact commodity-wise, the 
Prime Minister had never failed to warn the 
U.K. about the dangers of her joining the 
ECM. When. Mr Thorneycroft came here 
last year, the Prime Minister was one of 
those who had outspokenly expressed the 
fear that Britain’s entry into the ECM 
would be the beginning of the end of the 
Commonwealth: `: Da \ 

_ Diplomatic circles in the Capital have 
discerned in the Prime Minister’s speeches in 
London this time a further shift in-his posi- 
tion in so far as he attacked the very concept 
of the ECM as having the seeds of an econo- 
mic NATO. Besides, he spoke against 
African nations being turned into the 
agrarian hinterland economically dependent 
on industrialised Europe. On both these 
counts, the ‘Nehru line comes very near to 
Mr Khrushchev’s’ criticism of the ECM. 


„In this context, it is felt here that thè 
Prime Minister’s-coming visit to Ghana and 
Nigeria have an added significance, for it 
miglit very well see the working out of a 
new strategy of resistance, against the on- 
sldught of an economically regimented 
Europe. Although India is opposed tothe 
idea of a new power bloc of Afro-Asian 
nations, the importance of closer economic 
ties between the newly independent coun- 
tries—facing similar. problems of develop- 
mént—is now being felt more and more here. 


rr kO 


' How far this will determine India’s 
stand with regard to the second’ Bandung, 
it is too early to predict. But there is no 
gainsaying the fact that despite a strong body 
of epinion objecting to our participation— 
on the ground of a new wave of cold war 
against India -being worked-up mainly by 
Peking—an- important consideration for 
New Delhi in deciding about the second 
Bandung would. be the need-for closer 
economic understanding among the , Afro- 
Asian countries, particularly ` after the 
hardening-of the ECM. It is known here 
that of the 23 nations, that have signified 
their readiness to participate in the prepara- 
tory conference in December somewhere in 
Indonesia, quite a number are worried about 
the adverse economic impact of the ECM, 
and this may underline the urgency of a 
united front.to face the new danger posed 
by the ECM. : ` ` 

Incidentally;. there has- so far been no 
confirmatjon from Indonesian circles about 
the report that Pakistan and China have 
come forward to.be the sponsors of the 
second Bandung. The venue will be decid- 
ed at the preparatory meeting in December, 
while along with Cairo, Colombo has also 
figured in informal talks. 


As a-sideline to the Commonwealth 
Premiers’ conference in London, Mr Nehru 


will be taking. up the question of Cambo- 
dia’s security with Mr Macmillan since 
Britain, as co-Chairman of the 1934 Geneva 
Conferénce along with the Soviet Union, 


‘has a special responsibility in- the matter. 


It is learnt that the Prime Minister has 
assured Prince Sihanouk that he will take 
up with the British Premier the serious deve- 
lopments around Cambodia, with her 
borders threatened by both Thailand and 
South Vietnam. i we 
Reports available so far indicate that the 
Prime Minister, while appreciating the grave 
situat.on prevailing in the region, has 
stressed in his unusually warm letter to the 
Cambodian Prince the immediate need for 
approaching the co-Chairmen of the Geneva ` 
Conference entrusted with the security of 
the Indo-China States. Prince Sihanouk 
has warned that if things were allowed to 
drift into a civil war of Laos style, Cambodia 
might have to-seek the aid of Peking. So 
far as New Delhi is concerned, the Prime 
Minister is reported to have clarified in his 
letter to the Prince that India, while fully 
sympathising with Cambodia, is not at the 
moment impressed by the suggestion for a 
14-nation Conference for guaranteeing her 
security, but would prefer the positive inter- 
vention of the two co-Chairmen. ` 


`k * * 


While the chances of the Kashmir ques- 
tion coming*up in London are not high, 
the Indian ‘delegation to the UN General 
Assembly has been properly briefed on the 
subject. It is conceded here that Pakis- 
tan may try to bring up-the issue before the 
General Assembly, for there are ways and 
means of .taking a case to the Assembly 
even if the Security Council is-seized of it. 
At the same time, New Delhi believes that 
it will be rather embarrassing for the Pakis- 
tani delegation to force the Kashmir issue 
before the General Assembly, when their 
own leader, Sir Zafrullah Khan, is likely to 
be elected President of the Assembly.~ It is 
realized here that Pakistan has one trump 
card for forcing the US delegation to back- 
her. case—even if others fail—and that is 
the stationing of American missile bases in 
Pakistan which gives the upper hand to the 
Pentagon in all policy issues relating to 
Pakistan. ; : : 

An important consideration weighing 
with the Indian delegation is the necessity 
‘of extensive lobbying of the Afro-Asian 


group in the UN on the question of | 


Kashmir. This was brought out forcefully 
at the time of the last Security Council 


.debate, when both Ghana and UAR re- 


mained lukewarm and the situation was 
saved by the Soviet veto. A further develop- 
ment took place subsequently when Ghana 
sent New Delhi an offer of third-party medi- 
ation over Kashmir. The proposal was made 
to India first, and Ghana clarified it by 
saying that only after getting India’s approv- ' 
al she would : approach Pakistan. While 
appreciating Ghana’s gesture, New Delhi 
has politely turned down the idea of third- 
party mediation, for, in India’s opinion, 
the issue in Kashmir is not an international 
dispute but a situation, created by Pakis- 
tan’s aggression on Indian territory. In 
fact, this, was precisely the reason why Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposal for mediation 
through the World Bank chief, Mr Eugene 
Black, was unacceptable to India. . 
The Prime Minister’s visit to Accra and 
Cairo on his way back from London may 
afford him an opportunity to further clarify 


the Indian position on Kashmir to 


Mr Nkrumah and Mr Nasser, as it is ` 


necessary to count on the support of these 
(Continued ‘on page 6)” 
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TINKERING WITH, CORRUPTION ° SANJIVAYYA’S 


. A 

YET another committee has been set up 

to go -into the problem of corruption. 
There is, however, nothing in the Santha- 
nam Committee’s terms of teference which 
will enable it to find either a swift or a last- 
ing remedy for the evil widely prevalent at 
all levels. The first thing that strikes one is 
that most of the work entrusted to this com- 
mittee could very well have been done by 
the departments concerned in consultation 
with the Home Ministry and the State 
Governments. For instance, the difficulties 
that come‘in the way of efficient functioning 
of the Special Police ‘Establishment are 
familiar to the Home Ministry. i 

By_asking the committee to suggest 
changes in law to ensure speedy trial of 
cases of bribery and corruption and criminal 


misconduct, the Home Ministry has virtual- 


ly confessed that the anti-corruption law 
has been ineffective so far. What is amaz- 
ing is that it should have taken over 15 
years to make this discovery. The creation 
of a certain “social climate” is another task 
to which the committee is to address itself. 
“Special measures’? ‘in corporate public 
undertakings to ensure honesty and integrity 
among employees are also sought. In the 
past we have heard several appeals to legis: 
lators from Government for help in ending 
this evil of corruption; but we have not 
heard of ány concrete steps taken to tran- 
slate these éloquent appeals into fruitful 
action. 


It may be remembered that the Das 
Committee was appointed by the Congress 
High .Command on the eve of the .third 


_ general elections to inquire into charges of 
_ corruption against Congress ` legislators. 


The result of its work remains a mystery. 


All that we hear in regard to corruption 
are over-publicized actions against clerks, 
compounders, sweepers and the- like.. Not 
that these are unimportant. But little is 
heard about corruption in high places, 
about sons and relatives of highly-placed 
government servants being top bracket 
employees of ‘free enterprise’ organisations 
for no purpose other than to maintain useful 
contacts. It is ‘also significant that the 
Government did not accept Dr. C.D. Desh- 
mukh’s offer to present documéntary evi- 
dence of corruption at ministerial level on 


, condition that the cases would be referred to 


a special tribunal. ` : 

There is growing fear in the country 
that at this rate corruption and bribery may 
become part of normal national life. It 
is time Parliament paid serious Fattention 
to this grim problem. ` 


* * *- 


THE Committee on National Integration 
-~ and Communalism is still struggling with 
the problem of defining communalism. The 
committee has completed its hearings but 
no basis of agreement has yet been found 
on the major issues confronting it. 


S 


DISCOVERY 


COMMUNALISM DEFIES DEFINITION 


The basic issues posed by Chairman 
Asoka Mehta at the start of the committee’s 
proceedings were: ł. The psychological 
factors that lèd to communalism; and 2. 
The devices for preventing its manifestations. 

On both questions divergence of opinion 
became evident in the course of discussions. 
While Mrs Indira Gandhi felt that the roots 
of the problem lay in the layers of castes 
and sub-castes, aggravated by- economic 
and social conditions producing feelings 
of insecurity and frustration, Sri B.C. Seth 
had no difficulty in declaiming that all 
communal trouble. started from pockets 
where minority communities were ‘concen- 
trated. Sri Seth’s solution was the Hindu 
Mahasabha formula: settle large numbers 
of: Hindus in these pockets. 

Sri’ A.B. Vajpayee took the opportunity 
to affirm that-the main effort should be 
directed towards .developing a sense of 
common history and common traditions. 
He was against ‘‘privileges’’and concessions 
based on considerations like majority and 
minority communities. His theme was the 
Jan Sangh approach that no special facili- 


ties should be provided to minority com-' 


munities. R . 

Sri Namboodiripad rejected the theory 
of minority pockets and said ‘legitimate 
grievances of minorities should be redressed 
and all discrimination against them ended. 
Communalism, to his mind, was the ten- 
dency to look at administrative, political and 
economic problems from the point of view 
of a particular community. It frequently 
took on the garb of nationalism; there was 
alsó the danger of Hindu ‘culture being 
equated with Indian culture. Protection for 
minority and backward communities and 
sections must continue. ` 

On the question of defining, communa- 
lism, the committee had a draft before it. 
The draft referred to the existence of certain 
groups “the members of which regard them- 
selves as being held together by a community 
of sentiment and interest which separates 
them from other smaller groups and from 
the general run of the population.” 

' Jt concluded: “The attitude of such 

groups— i . 


“(a) in commanding the overriding 


-loyalty of their members and frustrating the 


development of a larger loyalty to the 
country as a whole; ` . A 
’ b) importing; religious, linguistic, 

and, other narrow considerations into the 
political, economic and other fields where 
they are not relevant; and _ aF 

“(c) in fostering in their. members a 
feeling of antagonism towards other similar 
groups, : - : 

“is communalism.’” ` 

Sri Namboodiripad suggested that lin- 
guism and casteism should be left out and 


the: definition confined to religion; this” 


was agreed to. Sri ' Namboodiripad’s alter- 
native draft was also put down for discus- 


sion. This read: “Communalism is the 
tendency to look at administrative, political 
and economic problems from the point of 
view of a particular religious community.” 


At a later stage in the proceedings 
Sri Namboodiripad submitted an amplified. 
draft which referred to the freedom ali 
religious communities were entitled to, the 
responsibility of the administration in a 
secular state to ensure that this freedom is 
not tampered with, and the responsibility 
of political parties to prevent interference 
by the administration in religious affairs 
and of religious groups in political affairs. 
It also made it clear that fac ilities given to 
backward communities to overcome their 
backwardness should not be considered a 
communal approach. Sri Vajpayee did not 
agree with this definition. 


'* * * 


RI Balwantrai Mehta was recently in 
the Capital reportedly to convince mem- 
bers of-the High Command that assumption 
of leadership of the Gujarat Congress Legis- 
lature Party by himself would be of immense 
benefit tothe State and the country. This 
followed ` the report that Sri Balwantrai, 
who was routed in the general elections, will 
be contesting a -by-election to the State 
Assembly. 

It-may be remembered that attempts 
were made previously also to get Dr Jivaraj 
Mehta ousted as the State’s Chief Minis- 
ter so that Sri Balwantrai could be-installed 
in power. Sri Nehru’s personal inter- 
vention prevented this development. But 
now the attempt‘is on again. While the 
Prime Minister is known to have expressed 
distress over continuing squabbles even six 
months after the elections, Sri Balwantrai 
is understood to have told some mémbers 


` of the High Command that Sri Nehru had 


reacted “‘favourably’? to his proposal. 


In his talks in Delhi, Sri Balwantrai 
cited Sri Nijalingappa’s case as an exact 
parallel, but he was promptly told that the 
difference lay in. the fact that the admittedly 
stop-gap leader stepped down in Sri Nija- 
lingappa’s favour. High Command mem- 
bers also remember, no doubt, their expe- 
rience in regard to’ Dr Katju in Madhya 
Pradesh and will be wary of any rash’steps. 


* + * 


SRI Sanjivayya’s talks with Congress mem- 


bers of ‘Parliament from different parts 
of the country appear to have convinced 
-him and the High Command that reaction- 
ary forces are making all. possible efforts 


to corrupt the rank and file of the Congress 
organisation. At the informal closed- 
door talks it was revealed that not only 
were many Congressmen, including some 
legislators, fighting shy of socialism, but 
were operily associating themselves with 
reactionary elements in expressing dis- 
approval of reforms, such as, co-operative 
farming. 


Suggestions were also made to eliminate 
bogus membership in the organisation. 
The main reason for enrolment of bogus 
members, it was pointed out, was the 
. ambition of some to wield power and secure 
high positions. Efforts are now being made 
to find a solution to this vexed question 
before the Puri Congress early next year. 
Very shortly, Sri Sanjivayya will place 
before Sri Nehru and the High Command a 
report on his talks with Congress MPs on 
the question of revitalizing the party. 


` In Patna Sri Sanjivayya gave an indi- 
cation of his concern when he spoke of 
“ruthless action’’ against Congressmen who 
had sabotaged the prospects of Congress 
candidates in the elections. It remains to 
be seen whether his promise of speedy 
action to root out indiscipline can be 
implemented. 


* * * 


IGHTWING parties in Uttar Pradesh 
<œ appear to be uniting to support Acharya 
Kripalani’s candidature for the Lok Sabha 
seat rendered vacant by the death of 
Maulana Hifzur Rahman. Reports that 
an influential section of U.P. Congressmen 
is also lending. support to Sri Kripalanl 
has caused concern to the High Command. 


For the two by-elections in U.P. and one 
in Mysore the AICC has received a spate of 
nominations. Following the Tiruchengode 
and Chittoor debacles, the High Command 
is believed to be keen on selecting the. best 
possible candidates. Already lobbying on 
behalf of the different aspirants has started. 


* * * 


THE Union Government- will shortly 

appoint -an Education Secretary for 
Goa. This follows the recommendation 
of a`special committee which visited Goa 
recently to study ways and means of integra t- 
ing the educational system of Goa, so long 


based on Portuguese, with that prevailing. 


in the rest of the country. a 


The Education Ministry has sent a pane] 
of names to the External Affairs. Ministry 
for the Secretary’s post. 


There was a proposal earlier to ask the 
Sampurnanand Committee on Emotional 
Integration .to visit Goa and recommend 
steps to integrate the educational system 
there with that in vogue in other parts of 
the country. . 


= * * 


A Madras daily reports that the Congress 
Party has decided to contest only 80 out of 
._100 seats in the Madras Corporation in the 
forthcoming civic elections. It has been 
decided to leave 20 seats free for progressive 
opposition parties which believe in nation- 
al unity. Reportedly, Communists and 
EVK. Sampath’s Tamil National Party as 
well as some independents are included in 
the 20. The idea is to defeat the DMK 
which now controls the corporation. 


NEW DELHI SKYLINE... . 
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two important African nations on the 
question of Kashmir. 

Meanwhile, the future of Sheikh 
Abdullah has become an item of brisk specu- 
lation in New Delhi for the last few months. 
Although Government could not possibly 
entertain Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s sugges- 
tion—sent through Sri Jaya Prakash 
Narayan—for the Sheikh’s release on the 
eve of his own entry into East Pakistan, 
there is a growing body of opinion here 
that an ultimate settlement of the Kashmir 
question will have to take into account 
the need for a final decision regarding 
Sheikh Abdullah. Informed quarters dis- 
count the possibility of his being released so 
long as the trial continues, since any deci- 
sion pending the Court’s verdict will be 
tantamount to interference with justice, 
particularly when so much material has been 
piled up against him. Whether the question 
of his release will come up later will depend 
not only.on the verdict of the court but.on 
the Government’s appraisal of the situation 
at the time. So far, there is no reason to 
believe that the Prime Minister has given 
any specific hint about the Sheikh’s release. 


* * * 


`~ 


THE debate over soaring prices that 

has been going on in the highest circles 
now for months has brought out a significant 
alignment within the Cabinet itself, though 
the protagonists of competing. viewpoints 
have been limited to four principal actors. 

The controversy, which started in the 
Planning Commission, found its full scope 
when it was taken to the Cabinet level. 
Originally, it was Sri Nanda who countered 
Sri Morarji Desai’s budget debate stand that 


. there was no need-for worry over prices. 


This complacency was broken partly by the 
tireless efforts of the Planning Minister who 
made repeated attempts to reopen the ques- 
tion, and partly by the. extensive agitation 
in different parts of the country against high 
prices and new taxes. Added to it was the 
ominous prospect of foreign aid difficulties 
which have made things worse for the fulfil- 
ment of Third Plan targets. 

It was through Sri Nanda’s initiative 


. mainly that the Planning Commission made 
a detailed report on the price position which 


shook up the Government. In the discus- 
sions that followed, Sri T.T. Krishnamachari 
took an important part, stressing the need 
for control .and extensive State. trading. 
This, no doubt, added strength to` 
Sri Nanda’s position. On the other side, 
while Sri Morarji’s views on the subject 
were known, he did not figure prominently 
in the subsequent debate. However, his 
laissez faire point of view got a powerful 
advocate in Sri S.K. Patil, who throughout 
the tenure of his office as Food Minister 
has consistently opposed the idea of even 
price fixing, not to speak of controls and 
State trading. During the last few days 


. before the Prime Minister’s departure for ` 


London, the question of price curb dominat- 
ed all discussions at the highest level. 
The Prime Minister, while agreeing with 
Sri Nanda about the dangerous implications 
of a policy of drift, has, on the whole, left 
his Cabinet colleagues to sort out the argu- 
ments and to evolve a comprehensive policy 
on this burning problem. As it generally 
happens with all issués.on which Cabinet 
opinion is divided, it is likely that finally 
a compromise stand will emerge. While 
price control and State trading may not be 
enforced, as Sri Krishnamachari may 


like, Sri Patil’s thesis may also be constrict- 
ed by the proposal to open fair-price shops 
and expand consumers’ co-operatives. Sri 
Patil is also reported to be optimistic about 
fighting any rise in agricultural prices by 
means of release of stocks whenever the 
market rates reach the danger point. A 
section of opinion in New Delhi however 
feels that this device may necessitate conti- 
nued dependence on food imports, parti- 


‘cularly by means of PL-480. 


Significantly, it was the Planning Com- 
mission and not the Food Ministry that 
announced the release of stocks of wheat 
and sugar. And on the very same day, Sri 
Patil vehemently declared in TTK’s own 
city, Madras, that he was ‘‘totally against 
controls’’. Sri Nanda and Sri Tarlok Singh 
are working out plans for State trading in 
foodgrains. 

An important pointer to Sri Krishna- 
machari’s approach to the whole question 
of agricultural reforms was available last 
week when,: during the Planning Com- 
mission’s meeting with the U.P. Ministers 
over the controversial Land Tax Bill, he 
suggested that instead of raising the land 
revenue, the State Government should think 
of an agricultural income tax. 

New Delhi circles believe that 
Sri Krishnamachari will soon be playing 


an increasingly important role in pressing ' 


for a new orientation in Government’s 
taxation policy. His suggestion, made 
publicly last week, for a special tribunal to 


. take up the question of tax evasion and 


enforcement of tax laws is regarded here as 
a renewed bid to bring back the Kaldorian 
approach, which Sri Morarji Desai has 
given up during his tenure as Finance 
Minister. 

Whether Sri Krishnamachari’s continu- 
ous intervention in recent weeks on the 
questions of prices and taxes—both falling 
directly within Sri Morarji Desai’s domain— 
is indicative of any fresh developments mak- 
ing preparations for his come-back as 
Finance Minister, it*is too early to say, 
though speculation current in the Capital 
has never ceased referring to a major 
Cabinet reshuffle after the Prime Minister’s 


return. No firm report on the subject is 


yet available. 


* * * 


A new feature of recent Congress deve- 

lopments that has not gone unnoticed 
in New Delhi is that some of the prominent 
Congressmen are expressing themselves 
strongly against the deterioration in the 
Party’s organisational fibre. 

Dr Harekrushna Mahatab is known to 
be worried about the situation inside the 
Congress. Apart from writing to Sri Nanda 
on the danger of growing economic dispari- 
ties, Sri Mahatab is reported to have conve- 
yed his concern about the Congress organi- 
sation to the High Command. 

The latest to enter the lists is Sri Mahavir 
Tyagi, who has recently submitted a note to 
the ‘Congress President, jinpointing the 
dangers of bogus membership and of the 
entry of careerists into the Congress. 

An interesting point to note ts that such 
prominent Congressmen can hardly be put 
into the strait-jacket of the Left or the 
Right, as is so often done here these days. 
With the status of being non-aligned, they 
may play an important, though not decisive, 
role in the coming period when attention is 
being more and more focussed on the pers- 
pective of the.Congress after Nehru. 


a 


` in her stranglehold. 





How MUCH DOES E.C.M. 


Prime Minister Nehru is at pre- 
sent participating in the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
in London accompanied, for the first 
time, by the Union Finance Minis- 
ter, Sri Morarji Desai. The Finance 
Minister has accompanied Sri Nehru 
to be at hand for advice and discus- 
-sion on the controversial proposal 
of Britain’s entry into the European 
Common Market. i 

According to current belief, 
Britain’s entry into the ECM will 
irreparably undermine the separate 
economic entity of the Common- 
wealth in general and virtually spell 
ruin to the Indian economy in parti- 
cular. By coincidence or by design, 


. many well-meaning and well-inform- 


ed persons in India have prophesied 
‘a dark future for India’s foreign trade 
in case Britain joins the ECM at 
a time when its crying need is more 
exports to meet the requirements of 


‘its developmental plans and pro- 


grammes. 


1932 Lesson | 


Strangely enough, the feeling of 
anxiety and apprehension about 
India’s foreign trade has been shared 
by trade and industry, academicians 
and the Government. alike. Sri S.A. 
‘Dange and Sri Asoke Mehta have 
been the only “‘dissidents”,: having 
had no anxiety at the prospect of the 
ECM, though the many others in 
their parties have attacked ECM and 
shared the Government’s gloomy 
view. 

In' truth, the present situation is 
reminiscent’ of that preceding the 
Ottawa Conference in 1932.‘ The. 
widespread fear at that time was that 


Britain was imposing Imperial Pre-- 


ference on India and other colonies 
with a view to keeping their economy 
‘In the years 
that followed, however, the-Imperial- 
Preference did not prove’ destructive 
to -Indias economy. On the: other 
hand, the system- helped ‘it- to- make 


rapid progress and, ironically,- it is, 


that very position-we now want to 
maintain. In view--of past expe- 
rience, it will therefore -be ` neither- 
wrong nor unwise’ to discount, if not” 
to dismiss altogether as” “alarmist” 


- Rs. 624.40 lakhs,. Rs 


‘was only Rs. 164. 24 crores. 


the misgivings now being loudly’ 


voiced. 


However,’ thanks to the mass 


. hysteria that has been.whipped up by 
the monopoly Press -and the govern-. 


ment- machinery, it has become 
virtually . impossible. to assess dis- 


passionately and accurately the possi-_ 


ble effect—good or otherwise—of 
Britain’s entry into the ECM on 
India’s. developing economy. In 
fact, the pattern of our exports does 
not at all appear to support any 
gloomy conclusion. 


Exports to ECM Area 
India’s exports to the ECM coun- 


tries have increased from Rs. 39.75 -~ 


crores in 1958.to Rs. 55.64 crores in 
1961.. 
tries would have registered a higher 
increase: but for the worldwide slump 
in the price of manganese ore.’ . In 


1958, India exported leather, . jute _. 


manufactures, tea, mica and manga- 
nese ore worth Rs. 374.88 lakhs, 


“Rs. 254.30 lakhs, Rs. 227.88 lakhs, 
- Rs. 


214.65. lakhs and Rs. 431.11. 
lakhs respectively to: the ECM 
countries. In 1961, the respective 
figures. were Rs. 774.48 lakhs, 
: 230.89 lakhs, 
Rs. 237.61 lakhs, and Rs. 246.66 
lakhs: The fall iù the value of 
exports of manganese ore was not so 


‚much due to. decrease in. its volume 


as in the ruling price of this commo- 
dity in the world market. 

The - ‘story of India’s exports to 
Britain is, however, just the reverse. 
India’s’ total exports to Britain have 
been falling steadily'in the relevant 
period—1958 and-1961. As‘against 


its exports, ‘valued at Rs. 175.71. 


crores in 1958, the figuré for 1961 
Com- 
modity-wise break-up -shows that 
India’s-exports of leather, jute manu- 
factures; tea, mica and- manganese 
ore'to Britain in 1958 have been of 
the- order `of Rs. -1225.95 ‘lakhs, 
Rs: 771.13 ‘lakhs, Rs: 8947.58 lakhs, 
Rs. 163.66 lakhs and Rs. 167.74 lakhs 
respectively. The corresponding 


‘figures for -1961 are- Rs.~ 1387.65, 
Pau Rs. 654.04-lakhs, ‘Rs. 7457.90 


akhs, “Rs. 171204 


lakhs 7 
es 178.65 lakhs, . 


and 


Exports to the ECM coun-. 


HURT Us ? 


It is obvious from these ‘figures 
that while almost all of our’ tradi-- 
tional exports to the- ECM countries 
have increased. steadily, in the case 
of Britain ‘they have registered a 
steep fall in the case of jute manufac- ` 
tures.and tea.. What is significant, 
however, is the-fact that in 1958 the 
value of India’s jute exports’ to the 
ECM countries was one-third: of 
those to Britain. ..In 1961,, exports 
to both areas were of almost equal, 
order—Rs. 624.40 lakhs and 
Rs. 654.04 lakhs respectively. : 


It is not only that Indian jute 
does not enjoy any significant prefe- . 
rential treatment in ‘Britain’ as com-: 
pared to what it receives in the ECM _ 
contries. While Britain imposes 
20 per cent duty on Indian jute goods 
as protection for its jute interests 
at Dundee, the duty imposed by the. 
ECM countries is'higher by.only 3 
percent. The “treatment” of Indian 
jute goods in. Britain. and in’ the 
ECM countries is thus hardly diffe- - 
rent. . 


Cotton textiles 

In cotton textiles, too, India will 
not be much of a loser. No doubt, 
Britain imports < on the average about 
223 million yards of grey cloth from 
India free of duty per annum, while 
the ECM countries impose import 
duty.ranging from 17 to 19 per cent. 
But even if we assumed that Britain 
would completely stop the. import 
of grey cloth from India—which is 
almost- impossible—the result may 
not at all be the collapse of India’s 
textile export trade, because it would 
at the:worst mean’ the loss of no 
more than 4 per cent -of the country’s 
total production: ` 


Actually, there is not much 
danger of the eclipse of our grey 
cloth export to Britain. As‘is well 
known, ‘that country re-exports huge 
quantities ‘of this cloth ‘after process- 
ingit. ‘The ECM countries would in 
all probability be as’ keen to -buy 
from us direct if we undertook the’ 
processing of grey cloth ourselves. 
Moreover; India’s - cotton - textiles 
exports to Britain in 1961-62 totalled 
only Rs. 114.30 ‘lakhs: 


The position of coffee is not very 


different. Britain bought coffee worth. 


Rs. 17 lakhs in 1960, while the ECM 
countries’ purchases were of the 
order of Rs. 2.25 crores out of a 
total export of Rs. 6.67 crores. 


For tea alone, Britain is really a 
big market for us. It purchased 
tea worth Rs. 7457.90 lakhs in 1961 
out of a total export of Rs. 12342.63 
lakhs. The ECM countries imported 
tea worth Rs. 230.89 lakhs only, 
largely because these countries are 
not known for tea-drinking and levy 
duties on it ranging from 18 to 23 
per cent. The prospects for Indian 
tea in these countries have imporved 
considerably of late under the agree- 


ment reached on avoidance of exter- i 


nal tariffs. 


Moreover, the British market is 
likely to remain virtually unaffected 
even after Britain’s entry in the ECM 
because Britain is bound to continue 
buying tea from India, which is the 
biggest and the cheapest producer 
of this commodity. It may also be 
` relevant to point out that a majority 
_ of the owners of tea estates in India 
are Englishmen! 7 


Thus, despite the continuation of 
Imperial Preference and the imposi- 
tion of the Common Market trade 
barriers in 1958, India’s exports to 
the Common Market countries have 
increased by about 40 per cent during 
1958 and 1961. On the other hand, 
Indian exports to Britain have fallen 
approximately by 6.6 per cont dur- 
ing the same period. . 


Three Factors 


It will, however, be patently 
wrong to deny that there will be some 
disturbances in India’s pattern of 
trade after Britain joins the ECM. 
But there is absolutely no room for 
panic because of the following three 
factors which seem to be forgotten 
conveniently in all discussions about 
India’s. trade prospects after Britain 
formally joins the ECM. 


(1) India’s exports to the ECM 
couritries are likely to increase in 
future because of their expanding 
market due to a DERSE, rate of 
growth. 


(2) Britain’s entry will give the 


much-needed . competitive jolt to 


India’s industrial sector, which, hav- 
ing flourished behind protective walls 
for nearly four decades, has now got 
stuck in the morass of stagnation. 


There is no desire among most of - the. - 


Indian industrialists to modernise 
their equipment or seek new- markets: 


Whenever they are asked to rehabi-. 


litate their outmoded plant and 

machinery and step up their exports, 
they cry in unison for more incen- 
tives, more drawback duties, more 
freight reductions and for more 
industrial raw materials at re- 
duced rates. The time has come 
for the people and the Government 
of this-country to stop spoon-feeding 
Indian industrialists and force them 
to stand on their own ‘legs. 





AID : 


Finance Minister Morarji Desai 
will fly to Washington from London, 
ostensibly to attend a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Inter- 


national Monetary Fund, but in. 


fact to iron out a new and unforeseen 
difficulty in the utilisation of the aid 
granted by the Aid India Club 
recently. ' 


This aspect of Sri Desai’s visit ` 


has-been kept a guarded secret—for 
understandable reasons. After his 
loud proclamation that India’s 
foreign aid requirements for the 
second year of the Third Plan had 
been “‘almost met”, it would have 
been a steep climbdown if he had 
made it public that it would not be 
possible to utilize that aid for some 
time to come. 


The difficulty has arisen because 
of the varying interpretation of the 
U.S. concept of matching aid to 
India. While Washington contends 
that it means matching not only of 
the quantum. of the financial aid 
offered by the U.S. to India, but also 
of the terms under which the aid has 
been offered. The other members 
of the Aid India Club, however, do 
not accept this contention, and are 
prepared to permit the utilization of 
aid offered by them only under terms 
which are “mutually advantneeons: 
to India and themselves. | 


The terms offered by the USS. are: 
(a) the-rate of interest will cover 
service charges only and will be 
appreciably less than the commerical 


NEW 


` itis doing to India. 


x 


(3) India’s continuous adverse 
balance of trade with the ECM 
countries for the last few years is 
largely, if not wholly, due to the 
credits we have received from those 
countries or the gigantic purchases 
we have made in these countries for 
the fulfilment of-our ambitious deve- 
lopmental plans. 


—KUBER. 


. PROBLEM 


rate of interest; (b) the period of aid 
will not be less than 15 years; (e) 
the payment of interest will start 
after six years from the actual with- 
drawal of the aid fund; (| the aid 
will be utilized in the US. only; 
and (d) it will be repaid in U.S. 
currency. s 


West Germany, on the other» 
hand, wants to charge commerical 
rate of interest because otherwise, it 
contends, it will be difficult for it to 
siphon off funds to India owing to 
its own dire need for capital invest- 
ments to maintain its-present rate of 
growth. It contends, moreover, that 
it cannot offer different terms to 
different countries. It is at present 


‘ offering credits at much stricter terms 


to the Latin American countries than 
It further asserts 
that while Latin America and Africa 
are “known” to West Germans, 
India’ is a distant country some- 
where in deep Asia and, therefore, 
needs greater effort on its part “to 
persuade West Germans to invest in 
India.” ž 


-It, therefore, remains to be seen 
how Sri Desai will be able to per- 
suade the members of the Aid India 
Club to accept the U.S. terms when 
the U.S. itself has failed to persuade 
them to. do so. Thus, even though 
the chances of success of Sri Desai’s 
mission are rather slim, one cannot 
help admiring his courage in treading 
a path which even the Americans, 
with all. their monetary power and 
military prowess, have not dared to. 


POLITICS OF SUCCESSION 


- by R'AM MANOHAR LOHIA 


In this provocative article the Socialist leader, Dr Lohia, hits out at what he 
calls Summit Politics played by Opposition parties other than his own. ` He is 
opposed to a united front but favours the emergence of a single party and, during ` 
the transition period, non-party conferences on specific problems. Although we 
do not agree with many of Dr Lohia’s assertions, we feel Dr Lohia should 
f be given a hearing in the tradition of democratic debate.—Ed. Ñ 


Barring us, Socialists, all Opposi- 
tion politics in the country today have 


' degenerated into succession politics. 


Opposition parties seem to have 
decided that the task of changing 
the attitudes of the people is far too 
difficult for them; or will at any rate 
take a lot more time than they think 
they can spare. The Prime Minister, 
according to them, is old ‘and the 
Congress Party will soon have to find 
a successor to him. Who this suc- 
cessor will be is an open question— 
at least, so -it appears. ` 


` Opposition parties seem to have 
made this internal problem of the 
Congress Party their own. They 
think they will be able to direct the 
country’s affairs their own way if 
they had a Congressman at the top 
who would be their man or at least 
allied to them. 


The Communist Party and similar 


other groups are therefore backing 
a nominee of what they would call 
Left Congressmen—whoever that 
might be—but-for the moment the 
person appears to be Mr Krishna 
Menon. They would not, however, 
be chary of supporting: Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, should that choice become 
inevitable. 


Summit Politics 

The Praja Socialists, Swatantra 
Party and presumably also the Jan 
Sangh are backing someone from 


among what they would call right- 
minded Congressmen, or whom I 


would, for the purpose of this classi-. 


fication, call. Right Congressmen. 
At the moment, this choice is so 
entirely open that the name of Mr. 
Morarji Desai alternates with, let 
us say, such a name as Mr . Kamaraj 
Nadar, almost every other day. 


This, according to me, is a thost 


disgraceful situation. It is particu- . 


larly disgraceful for. those who have 
so long believed in radical and revo- 
lutionary politics, Summit politics 


is politics of intriguing and man- 


oeuvring or getting on top somehow. 
Such politics is perhaps inevitable in 
a_country like France’ or England, 
where the people are firmly set in 
their political convictions, almost as 
they are set in their religion. The 
Indian people are still new to their 


‘political convictions and open to 


change. For Opposition parties to 
have given up the task of stimulating 
change in the attitudes of the people 
is therefore an ignoble surrender. 


Succession Gossip 

Furthermore, where is the base 
for. summit „politics? Whenever I 
come to Delhi, a sense of overwhelm- 
ing despair seizes me. There.is no 
fundamental question of theory or 


even of enduring politics. One has 
nothing but gossip about succession, 


- interlarded with spicy stories.of what 


the Other Side has been doing in 
connection with money, -women, 
or. foreign relations. The worm is 
eating into Delhi’s, heart.. 


_ I had foretold several years. ago- 
that the likeliest successor to 
Mr Nehru would be Mrs Indira 
Gandhi. That was on the basis of 
what I knew of the Prime Minister— 
who, I regret to say, at one time was 
my leader and teacher—and also 
of what was actually happening in 
the country and inside the Congress. 
The reports. I have with me since 
then, particularly of how-Mrs Gandhi 
came to be the Congress President, 
have only confirmed my prophecy. 
At that time I had only known the 
actors in the drama rather well .and 


not. how they actually conducted 


themselves backstage. I may add 
my personal reaction to it. I would 
prefer Mrs Gandhi to anyone else 
in the Congress Party, if for no other 


‘reason than this, that my morning 


paper would give mea pretty face 


. to behold. 


I daresay there are sections in all 


the parties that I haye -named—-. 
Jan 


Communist, Praja -Socialist,- 


Sangh, perhaps also Swatantra 

which are distressed at this situation. 
They would perhaps like to do some- 
thing about it and take politics to 
the people. But they just do not 
know how to go about doing it. 
I can talk a little definitely of the 
Praja Socialists, for I know them very 
well. Large sections of them are 
distressed and unhappy. But they 
have skated on the thin ice of oppor- 
tunism and compromise so long with 
their leaders that any bold decision 
has become almost impossible for 
them. I guess that a somewhat 
similar disease has taken hold of the 
radical wing of the Communist 
Party. à 


Ungainly Mirror 


The Indian Parliament has 
become a perfect, although a very 
ungainly, mirror -of this . situation. 
Without ee the least offence 
to its position, I have to say that 
it hardly grapples with things of vital 
importance to the people. Call- 
Attention Notices or Adjournment 
Motions come up, so it seems, with 
a view to providing the Government, 
and particularly the Prime Minister, 
with an opportunity to demonstrate 
how brave and wise the Government 
is. Continued motions on the 
Chinese or - Pakistani aggression, 
without the slightest move this way 
or that, appear to have become ende- - 
mic in Parliament. A few Socialists 
there are who try -to raise. funda- 
mental issues, but I must admit that 
our party is yet ineffective—I hope 
only for the time being. ` 


I have ‘already roused a lot of 
anger and earned the displeasure of 
friends by raising the issue of the 
Prime Minister’s personal expendi- 
ture. Some people think that I 
have personal: animus against the 
Prime Minister. That is wholly 
untrue. If there is one man who 
wishes a long life for him, that is 
me, although my grounds would be- 
none too-palatable-to many in power- 
today: I would ‘want democracy in 


India to become so strong and com- 


pelling as one day to catch him by- 


the scruff of the neck and throw him 
` out of office. I have used a phrase 
of Mr Winston Churchill lest some- 
body should once again unknow- 
ingly assert that I, lacked decorum: 
It was Mr Churchill’s ‘classic phrase 
to show how the British Prime 
Minister is only a .servant of the 
House. ; 
Heavy Spending A 
I may have sounded fantastic to 
some people when I declared that the 
Prime Minister of this, the poorest 
country in the world, costs Rs. 25,000 
-a day. But it is extraordinary that 
the Government has so far not come 
out with figures spent on the Prime 
Minister to-refute my charge. If 
it thinks that my allegation is mons- 
trous, why can’t it come out with 
facts: and figures to demolish my 
‘point? I would have welcomed that 
as more dignified and honest on the 
part of the Government than to keep 
quiet over it. In that enormous 
jungle that is the India Govern- 
ment’s Budget—consisting of more 
than 4,000 pages, almost 20 lines on 
` each page—it is almost impossible 
to fish out all the items, but I would 
give here two sample items: The 
1960-61 Demands for Grants No. 
135 under the head ‘Delhi Capital 
Outlay’ records an item: “Replacing 
worn-out carpets in the Prime Minis- 
ters House,” expenditure to the 
end of 1956-57 is Rs. 1,05,710. 
Probable outlay for 1957-58 was 
Rs. 50,000. Total expenses already 
made amounted to Rs. 1,55,710. 
The demand for 1958-59 is Rs. 50,000. 
Another item, pertaining to replace- 
ment of two air-conditioning units 
in the Prime Ministers House— 
mind you, 
Rs. 20,000 for 1957-58.. The Prime 
Minister’s kitchen is already, in a 
formal and legal way, part of the 
President’s Estate. I would not be 
surprised if the Demands for Grant 
for Rashtrapati Bhavan conceal quite 
a chunk of what has actually been 
spent on the Prime Minister’s house- 
hold. J have only given some sam- 
ples here. I can go on elaborating 
on this subject of waste and luxury 
at the top, as I have done elsewhere. 
If I had the strength of the Com- 
munist Party and the Jan Sangh, 
I would with my will and 
determination take out a proces- 
sion of the. people of Delhi to 
rouse public - anger “against such 
impermissible .wastage. I must 
regretfully say that the influence 
of Mahatma Gandhi has made 
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replacement—is- 


me non-violent, but reading these 
various items in the Budget makes 
my blood boil, although only 
for a,few minutes in the traditional 
way. 


Some people have tried to.’twist 


the purpose of this pinpointing on. 
‘the Prime Minister’s expenses as.a 


move on my part to deny him, 
particularly in his old age, the com- 
forts needed for him to.carry out his 
duties as Prime Minister. Far be 
it for me to deny him any of the 
normal comforts in life. In fact, 
I have been raising this question of 
the Prime Minister’s expenditure as 
part of cur campaign to achieve good 
planning,” right taxation, and just 
pricing. With such luxury expen- 
diture, it would be impossible’ for 
India to achieve these. 


On a roai estimate, I --believe 
that Rs 2,000 crores are being spent 
annually as super luxury expendi- 
ture by the upper classes of India, 
numbering around 50 lakhs. This 
sum of money could be easily trans- 
ferred to planning or to reduction 
of indirect taxation on essential 
articles or the abolition of land 
revenue on uneconomic holdings, as 
also for the achievement of a price 
policy for essential articles . that 
would fix sale price at no more. than 
one-and-a-half times the cost price. 
When I try to take away- Rs 2,000 
crores from India’s upper- classes, 
I might mention that Rs 3,000.crores 
will still-be left with them to spend 
as they like. 


ee Parties 


The present Indian situation has 
made even a. person like me some- 
what of a coward and I am not there- 
fore suggesting any revolutionary 
upheaval in the living standards of 
the upper classes. I only want them 
to become a little decent and in keep- 
ing with the people, but they would 
still retain their comfort-and more 
than their comfort. 


I have mentioned the Communist 
Party and the Jan Sangh together, 
and for that. I have a reason. Í 
consider these two -somewhat .dyna- 
mic _ parties,» while the Congress, 
Swatantra and Praja Socialist Parties 
I consider static. Dynamism is not 
necessarily: good in all its forms. I 
believe that the Communist Party 
and the Jan Sangh are definitely 
misguided in many directions. But 
they are also somewhat dynamic, 
and their membership is really desir- 
ous of radical..and revolutionary 


changes, again not necessarily nor 
always in the right direction. The 
Communists, for instance, I would 
consider somewhat dynamic in rela- 


-tion to private property. The Jan 


` past. 


+ 


Sangh I would similarly consider 
dynamic in relation to the issue of 
language. 


If- only the right-minded men 
among Communists and from the 
Jan Sangh and people like me could 


get together, wè could perhaps cure - 


the Communists of their mistaken 
beliefs on issues of caste and language 
and internationalism and particularly 
with regard to the relative sphere of 


privacy as against the sphere of , 


collectivity. Without a doubt, 
encroachments by the State or by 
political parties on the privacy of 
the individual have become a source 
of concern to many sensible persons. 
This problem must be solved, and 
not by clashes alone. 


Similarly, the Jan Sangh could 
perhaps be cured of its mistaken 
beliefs -and practices in relation to 
property and the MHindu-Muslim 
question, ; 


I may here add that there are two 
other sections which are positively 
harmful in their political combina- 
tions whom I still cherish for their 
They are the  pre-1946 
Congressmen, who have not been 
able to or have not wished to reach 
Delhi or Lucknow or Calcutta, and 
the Praja Socialists. I feel nearest to 
them in a personal way, although the 
Praja Socialists, for instance, in their 
political combinations, ĮI detest more 
than any other group. ae 


Why cannot all these various 
groups come together, for purposes of 
achieving . politics of the people in 
place of the present politics of the 
summit? I must make it clear that 
a united front would be positively 
evil, for it. becomes an inevitable 


source of dishonesty and mutual . 


sniping among apparent friends. 
What L have in mind is a single party, 
and if necessary during the transition 
period, such combinations as the 
Price-Fix conference or the End- 
Caste conference or the Banish- 
English: conference, which are non- 
party rather than all-party. I would 
also stress the importance of an 
intellectual reawakening among the 
people, starting with arousing the 
curiosity of the people. But I would 


. reserve that for some other occasion, 


although I believe that.to be the most 
important single . point in any poli- 
tical activity. 


y 


tion by India of the deferred growth 
strategy, let us now see whether it 
is justified in arguing that India 
should have adopted a milder variant 
of this strategy. The - Report’s 
arguments on this question are not 
easy to follow. 
of the Survey seem to be arguing for 
a switch-over to the immediate 


` growth strategy. Sorting out the 


leading ideas, however, one could 
state the case made out in the Report 


`~ for a milder variant of India’s chosen 


strategy as follows: 

1. India has been “too easily 
discouraged” about the possibilty 
of easing the import-capacity cons- 
traint on growth. In fact, light 
industrial exports could be raised in 
the immediate future, thus significant- 
ly raising India’s , import-capacity. 
This would permit greater attentiion 
to “humdrum but high-and-quick- 
yielding projects” without neglecting 
the heavy industry programme thus 
reducing the global, capital and 
foreign exchange coefficients and rais- 
ing the immediate income more 
rapidly. 

2. Aggressive fiscal devices could 
be brought into play to keep the 
propensity to consume pegged with 
rapidly rising incomes in the short 
run, thus yielding sharp increases in 
the marginal saving-income ratio. 

This, in outline, is the ECAFE’s 
blue- -print for a milder variant of the 
deferred growth -strategy implying 
ec sacrifice of immediate bene- 

ts." 


be seen, is the insufficiently explored 
possibilities of a successful export 
drive in- light industrial products. 
The empirical evidence cited is 
extremely scanty and unconvincing.” 
The more important. question, how- 
ever, is ‘this. - Assuming that such 
possibilities exist, why should they 
be considered to be greater in the 
immediate future compared’ to the 
more distant future, when on the 
basis of the deferred growth strategy, 
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manufacturing ‘costs òf light industry’ 
- products would be* reduced through 


the availability of- cheaper indigen- 
ous industrial raw materials (e.g. 
steel for sewing-machines and other 
consumer durables) and cheaper 
indigenous machines and machine- 
tools. For reasons discussed in 
the previous section, however, pros- 
pects for expanding light industry 
product exports in both the imme- 
diate and distant future are not 
bright enough to ease the import- 
capacity constraint significantly. 

Also, for reasons mentioned in 
the previous section, keeping the 
propensity to corisume pegged in the 
context of immediate sharp increases 
in incomes by fiscal devices is not 
likely to be very successful. 

This is not to deny that there is 
room for searching out ways and 
means of making the deferred-growth 
strategy “milder”. How far this 
can be done is a question of fact. 
The attempt made in the Survey by a 
process of a priori reasoning to esta- , 
blish a formula for a “milder” variant 
is not very convincing. 


SECTION HI 


- 


Obsolescence 
It remains to discuss briefly the 


-complete rejection_of the deferred 


growth strategy in principle in the 
Indian case study included in the 
Survey. 

The argument runs as follows: 

“The country has gone in for 
capital-intensive development in the 
hope that external economies and 
availability of domestically produced 
capital goods would ultimately lower 
capital and foreign exchange co- 
efficients and secure more rapid 
growth. What seems to have been 
overlooked, however, .is that techno- 


‘logical changes might obstruct this 


lowering by. making the products of 
current investment obsolescent soon- 
er than provided for in the cost-bene- 
fit calculations. on 


Now it is hard to see why heavy 
industry products such as steel and 
chemicals should be subject to such 
rapid obsolescence. The point is 
of course more plausible with res- 
pect to machines, machine-tools, etc, 
though India would seem to enjoy the 
advantages which normally accrue to 
late-starters even in this field.™ 

’;But a more serious. flaw in the 
argument is the implied assumption 
that capital and foreign exchange 
coefficients would not be lowered, 
even over the long run, because ins- 


` talled capacity in the heavy industry 


sector would have to be scrapped or 
expensively ‘re-conditioned to dodge 
the problem of rapid obsolesence. 
It is hard to see why in a controlled 
economy home-produced “obsolete” 
products of heavy industry should 
not continue to be used in préference 
to the latest designs entering the 
world markets, at least for a time. 

Of course, in so far as the pro- 
ducts of heavy industry enter the 
export market, there could be tight- 
ening of ‘the import-capacity cons- 
traint as a result of “obsolescence”. 
But this has in any case been ex- 


cluded from the analysis made in the 


Survey. Moreover, anticipation of 
this diffculty does not in itself require 
an abandonment of the heavy- 
industry-biased strategy, but inclu- 
sion of projects for the manufacture 
of machines to make machines in 
the. programme. These projects 
would conceivably enjoy the adyan- 
tages of a late start and be better 
adapted to keeping pace with the 
international rate of obsolescence. 

It is a pity that when the Report 
was first mooted, it was this final 
argument against India’s chosen 
strategy of development that made 
the most impression on some people 
in this country. It is in fact the least 
convincing argument in the Survey 
and is incredibly naive. For the 
authors of the Report to have per- 
petrated it can only be the result of a 
slip. 
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A MINISTERIAL MISADVENTURE 
STORY BEHIND PRESS CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE- 


In the teeth of opposition from 
working journalists, Information 
and Broadcasting Minister Sri Gopala 
Reddy is stubbornly going ahead 
with his plans to set up a Press Con- 
sultative Committee. To the Indian 
Federation of Working Journalists 
this would not have come. as a sur- 
prise, since last month the Secretary 
to the Ministry, Sri Nawab Singh, 
virtually said: “With you if possible, 
without you if necessary.’ 

What is in fact surprising is the 
change in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment after the new Minister took 
charge. Ever since the Press Com- 
mission strongly recommended the 
constitution of a Press Council for 
self-regulation by the newspaper 
industry, the Government of India 
has taken the stand that such a 
Council must be set up, although it 
wanted agreement between the two 
parties before the step could be taken. 
At no time did the Government put 
forward the ‘idea of a consultative 
committee of the kind envisaged by 
Sri Gopala Reddy. 

The Press Commission itself had 
rejected the idea of an advisory body 
as. being unsuited to a democratic 
country. Progressive political opi- 
nion in the country as well as 
working journalists fully endorsed 
this view. - Hence the scotching of 
attempts in some of the States to have 
such bodies set up. It was not only 
the Press Commission,- journalists 
and progressive opinion that opposed 
the obnoxious concept of an advisory 
body of this kind. Sardar Patel, 

whom nobody will describe as a radi- 
cal -extremist, roundly denounced 
this concept 'and declared that in 
independent India, where no censor- 
ship existed, such a committee was 
not needed. With that the press 
advisory body which had lingered on 
after the end of the war came to an 
end. 

Sri Nawab Singh told the working 
journalists’ representatives who met 
him that the Press Council could not 
be set up for some years; he refused 
to agree to setting up a body to pre- 
pare the ground for forming the Press 
Council. Only a few days later, 
Sri Gopala Reddy airily told Parlia- 
ment that the Press Council would be 
set up by the end of the year. On 
what basis was this assurance given? 
Has the Union Government’s eight- 
year-old insistence on agreement 
between newspaper owners and work- 
ing journalists as prior condition to 
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it now been met? Quite obviously 
it has not. 

The game is evidently to make a 
show of “consultation” with the 
Press, so that the question of a Press 
Council may recede to the back- 
ground. Nobody can deny to the 
Government the privilege of consult- 
ing whomever it wants to on any 
matter. But no special machinery 
is needed for this. As has been the 
practice all these years, consultations 
can continue to be held with the 
representative organisations of the 
employers and the working journal- 
ists—IENS and ILNA on the one 
hand and the IFWJ on the other. 
Even at its recent Calcutta session 
the IFWJ rejected the consultative 
committee move and reiterated the 


demand for a Press Council. ‘ 

But Sri Gopala Reddy has already 
written to a number of persons re- 
questing them to serve on his com- 
mittee. Neither the Minister nor 
the invitees know what it is all about. 
Some of those invited—including- 
some very distinguished names in the 
profession—are known to be opposed 
to the whole idea and might have 
rejected the invitation by the time 
this journal reaches its readers. It 
remains to be seen whether, in the 
face of: all this, Sri Gopala Reddy 
will go ahead with his misadventure. 
He can only succeed in setting up a 
body composed of persons represent- 
ing nobody except perhaps some of 
the employers. That would be un- 
fortunate, indeed. 


GROWING PRESS MONOPOLY 


“An analysis of the ownership 
of newspapers in relation to their 
circulation shows that in 1961 there 
was a further concentration of news- 

\ papers under common ownership as 
represented by chains, groups and 
multiple units and a rise in the circu- 
lation commanded by them.” 

This terse summing up in the 
Press Registrar’s Annual Report for 
1962 provides a complete and un- 
equivecal refutation of Information 


and Broadcasting Minister Sri Gopala 


Reddy’s bland assertion in Parlia- 
ment a few days back that “nothing 
big” had happened in the direction 
of increased concentration of owner- 
ship in the newspaper industry since 
the Press Commission reported in 
1954. 

The Press Registrar’s latest re- 
port shows that chains, groups and 
multiple units control 72.1 per cent 
of the total circulation of all dailies 
in the country; in the previous year 
the percentage was 67.5. It also 
brings out that ten owners in 1961 
published 39 dailies and controlled 
— 39.8 per cent of the total circulation. 

The significance of this will be clear 
_ when it is realized that the total 
number of daily newspapers in India 
in the relevant year was 457. In 
other words, 418 newspapers share 
only 60: per cent of the circulation, 
while 39 command nearly 40 per 
cent. It-must also be noted that the 
number of chains decreased from 17 
in 1950 te 14 in 1961—which means 
that even with a smaller number of 
chains in the field the percentage of 


circulation held by them has gone up 
considerably. 

Language-wise, the picture is 
even. more revealing. In Hindi, 
there are 74 dailies with a total circu- 
lation of 6.16 lakhs. Of these Jain’s 
Nav Bharat Times and Birla’s Hin- 
dustan command 1.86 lakhs, or 30.2 
percent. That is, 72 out of 74 daili- 
es have only less than 70 per cent of 
the circulation. 

In Bengali, two dailies out ‘of 
of three control nearly 95 per cent ° 
of the circulation. In Tamil, Goen- 
ka’s Dinamani and Adityan’s Thanthi 
together command 48.3 per cent, 
while the other 21 dailies have just 
over 51 percent. In Marathi, again, 
Goenka’s Lokasatta alone out of 
28 dailies has 24.5 per cent of the 
circulation. Lokasatta and Sakal 
together hold 38.9 per cent. 

Of the 38 English dailies with a 
total circulation. of 12.55 lakhs, 
Indian Express alone commands 2.28 
lakhs or 17.2 per cent. Four news- 
papers—Indian Express, Times .of 
India, Statesman and the Hindu— 
have 6.29 lakhs, or a little over 50 
per cent. The other 34 share less 
than 50 per cent. Again, nine of the 
38 share 9.62 lakhs or about 77 per 
cent. , The other 29 share just under 
33 per cent. 

This is the state of the Indian 
Press today. The big owners who 
control the bulk of the circulation 
have virtually identical political and 
economic interests. .If this is not a 
danger to the proper functioning of 
democracy, what is? 
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PAKISTAN LETTER . 


“With: all their manifold man- 


“oeuvres, Pakistan’s ruling junta has 


come out badly in acting the midwife - 
in the so-called rebirth of the Muslim 
League. The hollowness of their 
claim of making it a “broad-based” 
organisation has been completely. 
exposed. 

The bona fides of the new organi- 
sation in claiming the frozen assets 
of the Muslim League has .been. 
challenged by Sardar Bahadur Khan, - 
one of the first sponsors of the move 
for revival of the party. Indeed, 
the legal and constitutional validity 
of calling the Karachi convention 
(of Muslim Leaguers) itself was ques- 


‘tioned by a number of Muslim 


Leaguers from both wings of Pakis- 
tan. 


: This sek on the idea of aieh. . 


convention started from the very day 
the Muslim League Gouncil meeting 
convened by Maulana Akram Khan 
had to be cancelled at the behest 
of President Ayub. The Maulana 
had convened the League Council 
meeting as acting President of the 
organisation which, he had claimed, 
had already been revived with the 


_ enforcement of the Political Parties 


Act. 


Lost Mandate 


The Karachi Muslim Famen con- 
vention tried to justify itself on legal 
and constitutional grounds in a reso- 
lution setting up a reorganising com- 
mittee with Chaudhury Khaliq-uz- 
Zaman as chief organiser and others 
as committee members, including 
Mr. Abul Hashim, Nawab Moham- 
mad Yamin Khan and Sheikh Zafar 
Ahmad. Of these, Chaudhuri 
Khaliq-uz-Zaman was the Chairman 
of the convention itself and Nawab 
Yamin Khan the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. 

The resolution expressed the view ° 
that the Muslim League Council 
had lost its mandate since no election ' 
had been held to primary committees : 
since 1950, and consequently it had . 
lost its representative and democratic + 
character. It also pointed out that , 
all Muslim League organs had be- 


fiable. © 
The resolution referred to the 
political vacuum which was being - 


. Elective 
come indeterminate and unidenti- « 


` From Our Correspondent 


“exploited by other parties” and 
stressed the necessity for resurrecting 
the Muslim League as a “broad- 
based” and “national” organisation. 


‘Virtual President?’ 


This resolution was silent about 
the status of the President, Khan 
Abdul’ Qayyum Khan, who was still. 


‘in detention, and other office-bearers 


of the organisation. The convention 
obviously did not recognize them 
and so the newly-appointed chief 
organiser, Mr Khaliq-uz-Zaman, 
claimed on the night ofthe opening 
day of the convention that he would 
be “the virtual President of the party 
till the new elections are held.” 


For all practical purposes, there- 
fore, a new party has been formed 
headed by Mr Khaligq-uz-Zaman, a 
strong defender of the “Revolution 
of 1958” and of the present regime. 
Justifying the calling of the conven- 


tion, he said: “I cannot understand. 


how we expect that after the Revolu- 
tion of 1958 and the withdrawal of 
Martial Law, they (critics of the 
convention) could begin political life 
in 1962 from the point at which it 
was left at the time of the Revolu- 
tion.” Chaudhury Sahib even claim- 
ed that the 'proċess' of change. was 
“faster and speedier” during the 
Martial Law regime. 


Mr Khaliq-uz-Zaman, however, 
did not explain the changes during 
the Martial Law period and there- 
after, which included suppression of 
political parties, detention of a large 
number of political workers and 
leaders, suppression of the freedom 
of the press and of all political activi- 
ties. He also failed to mention that 
many Mislim Leaguers were also 
- victims of these suppressive measur- 
es, And the process continued even 
after Martial Law was lifted, and 
culminated in the detention of the 
President of the very Muslim League 
' which was sought to be “revived” 
through the’ Karachi Convention. 


_ By legal restrictions’ under the 
Bodies Disqualification 
Order and by physical restrictions 
through detention, Khan Abdul 
Qayyum Khan was not allowed to 


have any say on the revival of the. 


_Ayup’s ERSATZ LEAGUE 


organisation of which he was the 
President. A vacuum in the Muslim 
League leadership was thus artificial- 
ly brought about by interested circles 
in the Government for the purpose 
of capturing the organisation. - 


A Surprise ; 


But in. this process they could 
not prevent the demand for the re-_ 
lease of Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan ` 
being raised from the platform of the 
convention. Mr Qayyum Khan’s 
new rival in the erstwhile Frontier 
Province, Central Minister Habi- 
bullah Khan, brought only his chosen 
few as delegates from that -region. 
But he was surprised and then very 
much enraged when the resolution 
demanding Mr Qayyum Khan’s 
release was passed with the over- 
whelming support of the delegates 
from East Pakistan. 


In fact, East Pakistan Muslim 
Leaguers could not have made their 
existence felt if they had not even 
raised the demand for the release of 
their President, when the Awami 
Leaguers had already secured the 
release of their leader, Mr H.S. 
Suhrawardy. This resolution itself 
revealed that the attitude of a major 
section of the delegation came in 
conflict with the leadership, which 
had ultimately ‘to come a com- 
promise with the majority. 


And a Walk-out 


The same resolution sparked off- 
another incident which exposed the 
sponsors of the convention to severe 
criticism. Mr Ahmed Syed Kirmani 
of Lahore was manhandled when he 
tried to move an amendment seeking 
to make it obligatory on the Minis- 
ters to resign if they failed to secure 
Mr Qayyum Khan’s release within 
three days of the passing of the. 
resolution. Mr Kirmani walked 
out of the convention, never to 
return, alleging that j was a 
“Ministers” show”. Ss 


To. escape widespread criticism. 
and characterisation of the conven- 
tion as a move to foist a “Sarkari 
League”, Mr Khaliq-uz-Zaman tried | 
in vain to affirm that the Muslim 
League would not “again” be allowed - 

g 


' T E: ; 
to become a “Ministers? show”. 
The convention sponsors went fur- 
ther to declare, in the constitution 


of the new organisation that Minis- ' 


ters, Deputy. Ministers and Parlid- 
mentary Secretaries would not be 
allowed to hold any office. There 
was, however, no bar against the 
President of the Republic holding any 
office in the organisation. And, 
according to Pakistan’s present Cons- 
titution, Ministers, as individuals 
and not as members of any party,” 
are chosen by the President. 


‘Thus ` apparently disarmed, 
Ministers however were the only 
persons to blow the trumpet of the 
convention’s success—‘much great- 
er' than expected.” Through a 
process of strifeʻand conflict, chaos 
and confusion, in spite of restricting 
the delegation to a “chosen” few— 
not representing even 20 per cent of 
the Muslim League ‘Council—and 
packing it with Ministers’ satellites, 
a new organisation has been set up 
arrogating to itself the name of the 
Muslim League credited with the 
achievement of a “homeland for 
Muslims” in the Indian sub-continent. 


The Excluded Men 


The new organisation excludes all 
Muslim Leaguers who are opposed to. 
the present Ayub Constitution and 
among them are East Pakistan 
Chief Minister Nurul Amin and“ 
Punjab Muslim League Secretary 
Enayat Ullah. A large number of 
others, including Sardar Bahadur 
Khan, Mr Z.H. Lari, Raja Ghazanfar 
_- Ali Khan and Md Hussain Chatta, 
are disillusioned, while old Maulana 
Md Akram Khan is likely to retire 
as did Khwaja Nazimuddin in 1953.- 
Oneneed not be surprised if a parallel 
body claiming to be the Sue” Muy 
lim League is born. - 


But, whatever may happen, the 
new organisation is not even broad- 
based at the top and has hardly any 
roots in either wing: In fact, the 
organisers of the convention were 
helpless spectators-at one stage on the 
second day—when they found: a 
group of Karachi students occupying 
the dais arid “passing? resolutions, 
including a resolution demanding the 
release of Mr Qayyum Khan. : 


Muslini Leaguers opposed to the 
Ayubshahi are speaking up quite: 
frankly that the Karachi convention 
has given birth to an ersatz and not 
a genuine Muslim League. It only 
shows up the weakness of every poli- 
- tical move that President- Ayub’s 
group makes to stabilise its own 
hegemony. 


INDIA-NEPAL RELATIONS’ 
(Continued from page 12) 


into the UNO in order to irritate 
India. 


“ While so much attention is focus 
sed on Nepal’s China moves, it 
would be wrong to shut one’s eyes to 
the fact that Nepal’s international 
felations are not confined to India 
and China and that both the USA 
and Britain are very active, on the 
diplomatic plane and otherwise, in 
Nepal. While the USA appears 
to be finding it comparatively diffi- 
cult to deal with the King and his 
unorthodox ways, the British are 
known to be well satisfied with their 
position in Nepal. 


Patience Needed 


Meanwhile, the King does not 
hide his satisfaction over being the 
gainer thus far in his game of power 
politics.. Besides other things, 
Nepal has been the recipient of gene- 
rous economic aid from various 
countries. In this also the presence 
of China among the aiding countries 
has been utilized to the full ‘to 
demand compliance with his wishes 
even to the extent of obliging the aid- 
ing countries to provide not only 
foreign, exchange but internal finance 
to match it. However, while‘Chinese 
aid ‘has only now started materialis- 
ing; India has done a great deal for 
the economic uplift of Nepal from the 
outset. , >` 

The tortuous and 
baffling course of Indo-Nepalese rela- 
tionship thus confronts India with 


difficult and intricate problems, which - 


can be tackled only with patience, 


. understanding and statesmanship. 


India has first of all to extricate 
itself from the rather unenviable 
position of being regarded, without 
its intending to be, as a party on any 
side in the political map of Nepal. 
While India’s sympathies on the side 
of democracy and against absolu- 
tism ate frankly there, that should. 
not“be allowed to ‘become involved. 
in the internal political struggle. 
While the policy outline laid down 
by the Prime Minister in this respect 
has dlways been unexceptionable, it 
must be frankly admitted that in 


actual implementation in a rather- 


difficult and rapidly changing situa~ 
tion, there have been lapses, parti- 
cularly i in:the earlier years. 


Some Lapses 


Such lapses, as for cape the’ 


advice that Indian Ambassador 


sometimes f 


C.P.N. Singhis known to have, tend- 
ered in favour of Sri .M.P. Koirala 
becoming the Chief Minister after 
the fall of the first Ministry in 


opposition to the claims of Sri B.P. , 


Koirala who was the leader: of the 
Nepali Congress, created misunder- 
standing and rancour all round. 
Similar lapses, though probably not 
so serious as during Sri Singh’s 


handling of India-Nepal relations,” 


added to the suspicions in Kath- 
mandu. This has been a big factor 
in the waves of anti-India campaign- 
ing in Nepal in which almost every 
political group and personality in 
that country has been involved at. 


“one time. or another. 


. 


There have also been irritating 
factors in the evolution of trade and 
economic relations between the two 
countries. 
have since been removed both as 
embodied in the ‘Trade .Treaty 
between the two countries as well as 
in the handling of our aid and work- 
ing of the aid agencies, greater care 
will be necessary in this field. The 
problems will be many and intricate 
when revision of the trade treaty 
comes up three years hence. 


The Prospect 

Once. our relations as between 
two independent and friendly nations 
are put on a normal basis, shorn of 
sentimerital or other expectations 
from either side, and the Nepalese 
mind is convinced that while India 
will have the friendliest relations with 
Nepal it cannot be expected to solve 
Nepal’s intérnal problems for it, the 
situation will radically improve. The 
tendency, amounting almost to black- 


mail, displayed by the powers that. 


be in Kathmandu in the name of 
seeking . advice from the Prime 
Minister and then’ turning round -to 
accuse India of not helping them out 
of their difficulties needs to be’ dis- 
couraged. It can be-done only with 
firmness and without getting unduly 
excited over the antics that bat 
mandu revels in. © 


BUY TB SEALS 


GIVE GENEROUSLY, 





Though most of these’ 


Soap Back 


-AIR STANDARDS 


Doings in AIR seldom: get the 
publicity they deserve, for broadcast- 


ing its own record is not one of thè . 


strong points of Akashvani Bhavan. 

There is an interesting story 
behind the departure of Prof Jai-Deva 
Singh, Chief Producer of Music. 
As things look from outside, there is 
nothing unusual about it: Prof 
Singh’s contract expired on Septem- 
ber 1, and so he was duly packed off. 
But the snag lies in the fact that only 
some time back, the Director-General 
of AIR had offered to extend his 
contract by a year. On September 1, 
however, he was curtly told over the 
phone that his contract was over and 
he need not come to office. 

It was. not that Prof Jai Deva 
Singh did not deserve the post. He 
had been Vice-Principal of a Degree 
College in U.P. for 15 years before 
he was brought to AIR six years 
ago. More important, he has long 
been recognised as the foremost liv- 
ing authority on Hindustani ‘music, 
and before he joined AIR, he had 


* been offered the, post of Principal 


of a well-known Banaras College. 
In fact, he had decided to settle down 


. there when AIR authorities persuad- 


ed him to come over-to Delhi as 
Chief Producer of Music. ` 

What could possibly be his 
offence that he should have been 
shown the door in this fashion? 
Those who know about the case tell 
me that Prof Singh earned the dis- 
pleasure of powers that be -in recent 
months by being too much of a stickl- 
er for principles which, at times, do 
not fit in with ‘the whims 
and caprices of the high-ups. For 
instance, he was asked to, includé a 
film playback singér—quite a famous. 
name—for a programme of classical 
music. But Prof Singh did~.not 
agree. He held thatthe, film cele= 
brity would be all right for the Vividh 
Bharati programme _or for Light 
Music, but not for the Classical 
Music programme. :. 


At a meeting in “June of. AIR | 


producers, the question of simplifica- 


tion of language was- taken-up with ` 


the experiment of ‘making a common 
bulletin script for Hindi and Urdu 
broadcasts. While Prof Singh was 
all in favour of simplified language, 
he could not back the experiment of 
a cocktail of Hindi and Urdu. Others 
supported him at the meeting. This 
too was not liked by the authorities. 


> dates.” 


`“ Big Shots. 


The last straw came when Prof 
Singh handled a Deputy Minister 
rather ineptly. The Deputy Minister 
was passing anxious hours over the 
results of the audition test in which 


a. lady. friend, had appeared, and ` 
‘naturally, «he! sought. Prof Singh’s 


help. But Prof: Singh pleaded in- 


ability as- he had only the roll num--- 


bers.and not the names of the candi- 
How unsympatheitic: ‘not to 
have allayed the anxiety of the 


gallant Deputy Minister! , 


PARKINSON’S DELIGHT 


A fellow-journalist-who has just 
returned frora tour abroad has an 
interesting story of. how Red Tape 
looks after our engineers and special- 


‘ists when they ‘are sent to foreign 


countries on. Government assign- 
ment, mostly in connection with 
development projects. 

He met an Indian Railway.engine- 
er in a hotel in. a foreign country, 
getting tired of waiting for instruc- 
tions from New Delhi in connection 


with his work. Fed up with cooling . 


his heels, he, in desperation, gave my 
journalist friend the telephone num- 
bers of two high-ups in the Railway 


Ministry, and implored him to ring ' 


them up as soon as he reachd Delhi 
and tell them how he was being forc- 
‘ed to waste his time and. money, 


having nothing to do in a foreign - 


Capital. a 

My friend on arriving in New 
Delhi immediately rang up the two 
One of them was out of 
station. The other listened patiently 
to my friend’s report and replied, 
equally. unruffled, that ‘instructions 


:had -been “duly sent” to the officer 


coricerned. My. friend ‘asked,. with 
a touch of curiosity, “What instruc- 
tions have-you sent?” Without batt- 
ing.an eyelid, the ‘officer: replied: “Oh 
yes, he has beén. instructed’ to wait 
for further instructions” t` 

' New Delhi’s: Central Secretariat 
is indeed’ Parkinson’s gold mine. 


QUICK-CHAN GE. ARTISTE 


, Ww Bombay, . in the. midst ‘of the. 
city’s small, green’-belt, ` where .the 


hills meet ‘the seas, against the back- 
drop of the ocean, some :of the 
senior Ministers: of the Maharashtra 


“Government have their residences. 


A. friend of miñe, a neighbour of one 


of them, has‘an interesting story to 


relate. _ 
Time: a Saturday, 8 pm; occa- 
sion: a Ministerial dinner party. - 


Outside the neighbouring Minister’s 
house, there is a regular procession 
of cars, each one disgorging its power- 
ful load, a fellow-Minister, clad in 


. Government Inspector. 
.I am reminded of a Peter Ustinov 


` 


white Khadi, Gandhi cap and all. 
From inside the house come strains 
of classical or filmic Indian music, 
and the flavour of .puris and other 
vegetarian delicacies. By about 
11 pm, to the “accompanying sounds 


-of “namaste” and the revving up of 
car engines, 


the guests begin to 
depart, the chatter of voices tapers 
off, and the lights, which had been on 
at full, are turned off. Thus comes 
the official party to an end. 

“But— there are Saturdays and 
Saturdays. On another of them, 
same time, same place, the scene is 
éntirely transformed. This is also 
a dinner party but, instead of Minis- 
ters, come trooping in the young and 
smart society set wearing, irrespect- 
ive of sex, the uniform, casual attire 
of sweaters and jeans. There are 
soft lights, the music is appropriately 
jazz, and the food puts one in mind 
of the glories of Moghul days. This 
party, unlike its official counterpart, 


`. goes on until the early hours of morn- 


ing amidst much carousing and dan- 
cing to the rhythm of the latest cha, 
cha, cha. When it ends, the Bohe- 
mian guests straggle homeward, 
leaving behind them echoes of “‘bye- 
bye” and “ta-ta”. 

Surely a typical story illustrating 
dramatically the schizophrenic 
loyalty” that most Western-educated 
Indians: owe to two such alien cul- 


tures! The only difference is that this ` 


time the comedy is set in the house of 
one of the ruling classes, which only 
adds to its piquancy. 

` For sheer humour, the situation 
is reminiscent of, though not neces- 
sarily - corresponding to, scenes 
from “Nikolai Gogols play, The 
More exactly, 


film entitled Hotel Sahara, in which 
the Arab~proprietor of a war-time 
hotel, situated in the Middle Eastern 
desert, welcomes. ‘each of the invading 
armies who pass through—the Ger- 


.. mans, the British, the Italians—accor- 


ding ‘to his guests’ national tastes. 


4 
= LOHIA “TAILPIECE 


. Dr Lohia was all-het up about the 
luxurious air-conditioners in the 
Prime Minister’s House. Obviously, 
he has not.called on a Cabinet Minis- 
ter who is using two big air-condi- 
tioners,. both donated by a well- 
known . private-sector firm. 

Dr Lohia must surely agree that 
corruption includes persons in high 
places getting presents from Big 
Business. I have not yet seen him 
worked up over business houses 
buying up politicians. Can over- 
sight be the reason? -~SCRIBBLER 
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`points out. 
.Mr E.V. Ramaswami Naicker, had 


‘THE -TRUTH ABOUT DMK’ 
The editors of Mainstream did 


well to publish- an article on: the 
DMK and its activities, a burning 


problem in Tamilnad at present. 


However, Mr Mohan Kumaraman-. 
galam’s article has failed to present 
an objective picture of the ‘Party 
and its activities. 

In my opinion, it is not correct 
to identify the activities of the DMK. 
with that of the Justice Party. The 
origin of the DMK, no doubt, is to 
be traced to the Justice Party. But 
there are some basic differences 
between the two organisations. The 
Justice Party was started by, and till 
the end it remained the party of, 
non-Brahmin landlords and money- 
lenders. It never had a popular 
base and it failed miserably to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the people. It 
was very easy for the Congress leader, 
Mr. Satyamurthy, to challenge the 
party and rout it. The DK rose 
out of the ruins of the Justice Party, 
as Mr Kumaramangalam rightly 
But the DK leader, 


learnt well the causes for the failure of 
the Justice Party. The DK from the 
beginning developed as a “common 
man’s” party. Mr E.V.R. success- 
fully appealed to the masses and was 
able to arouse anti-Brahmin and 
anti-North feelings. Mr Kumara- 
mangalam has failed to point out 
that behind the present strength of 


the DMK lies years of hard work of 


the Kazhagamites. 

Mr Kumaramangalam observes 
that “the progressive forces, the 
patriotic elements in Tamilnad, who 
fought against British rule; did not 
play any effective role.in. stemming 


the growth” of the DK and DMK. ., 


But it should be pointed out that in 
the period during which these move- 


ments grew there-were, within many `’ 


political parties, many. who :sym- 
pathised with the principles for which 
these parties stood. The anti- 


North, anti-Brahmin feelings. were: 


dormant i in the South for a long time 
and within every party there were 
many who felt that something must 


be done to prevent the domination ` 


of North over. South and of 


“wf Brahmins over the rest. 


‘The separatist tendencies of the 
DMK should certainly be deprecat- 
ed.- But why deny credit for certain 
services rendered by the DMK? 
No one can deny that they contri- 
buted much to the development of 


_ the Tamil language. 


The DMK of 
course emphasised the regional dis- 
parities. But. at the same. time it 
brought certain legitimate grievances 
to light. One. only. wishes -that 


Mr ‘Kumaramangalam had` shown’ 
. greater appreciation of the factors - 
that helped the growth of DMK and. 


its services instead of dismissing it 
merely .as a “chauvinistic, anti- 
national, anti-socialist menace.” 


New Delhi K.M. 


* kii * 


Reading Mr. Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam’s indictment of the DMK 
in your inaugural number, I was 
reminded of the good old days of 
Left-wing jargonising, simplifying 
complex issues with the magic wand 
of cliches. It.is all very impressive 
to dub the DMK as the foster-child 
of the Justice Party, but Mr. Kuma- 


. ramangalam forgets that the DMK, 


for whatever reason, commands a 
mass base which the Justicites in 
their wildest dreams could not have 
hoped to get. 

I do not subscribe to the seces- 
sionist cry of the DMK. But we 
cannot-ignore the contribution that 
the DMK movemgnt has made to- 
wards shaping and popularising 
Tamil as the language of the masses. 
It is this that has given the organisa- 
tion its hold, despite its bankruptcy 
of political and economic ideas. 
It will not do at all to dismiss the 
DMK. as a British-inspired outfit: 
Surely -a Communist leader cannot 
have forgotten -the CPI’s efforts in 
-the- past to contradict the charge. 
against the Muslim League of being 
_British-inspired! 

By. all means, fight the DMK as 
. disruptionist and ` opportunist. © I 
wish all those’ who try to keep the 
CPI clear of DMK infection success 
in their efforts: My only caution is 
that it does not pay to overstate 


one’s brief. A distinguished barris- ’ 


ter does not of course, need. to- be 
reminded: of this. ; 


Bangalore. D S. R. 


COMMUNAL Oct OPUS 


` Scribbler’s reference i in, his: Scrap-. 
book in the first issue to communa- 
lism in the smart set of New Delhi 
reminds me of some of the startling 
experiences I came across a few 
years ago which indeed opened my 
eyes to the stark reality of com- 
munalism in this modern Capital. 

A well-known office-bearer of the 


AICC married a lady belonging 
to another community. It was diffi- 
cult for them to find a flat anywhere 
in New Delhi after their marriage, 
and for months together they had to 
stay as guests of friends. 

I know of another case of a left- 
wing leader who had to go to another 
State capital to marry a co-worker 
only because of the fear of communal 
elements creating trouble at their 
inter-communal marriage. 

The city that has given the 
nation Ajmal Khan, Ansari and Asaf 
Ali must never be allowed to remain 
in the grip of communalism. 


New Delhi. ° Pratap Gupta 


FAVOURED TRIBE 


The reference to ICS preponder- 
ance in the-Indian delegation to the 
U.N. General Assembly in New Delhi 
Skyline (Mainstream, Sept. 8) is 
correct. I would like to bring to 
your readers’ attention also the fact 
that while Dr Khosla, our Ambassa- 
dor in Belgrade, has been taken as 
an alternate delegate, Mr Azim 
Hussain, our Ambassador in. Cairo 
and Mr Arthur Lall, our Ambassador. 
in Vienna, though junior to Dr Khosla 


in experience and eminence, are 
-going as full delegates. 


Dr Khosla 
is of course not in the -ICS, while 
Messrs Hussain and Lal are. 

This applies-also to Dr Anjaria’s 
case. A distinguished economist, 


. whose contribution to our Planning 


is internationally recognised, will be 
taking a back seat as an alternate 


‘delegate, behind the galaxy of ICS 


dignitaries. ` 
Have you also noticed that the ` 

four top posts in the External Affairs 
Ministry are still held by ICS? The 
Secretary-Generalis Mr R.K. Nehru, 
the Foreign Secretary is Mr MJ. 
Désai and the Commonwealth Secre-. 
tary_is-Mr Y.D.’ Gundevia, all ICS. 
Mr Tyabji, another ICS officer, has 
just gone to Aligarh as Vice-Chan- 


‘‘cellor,; and in‘his place, has, come. 
‘Mr. Rajeshwar - Dayal, also of - the. 


ICS.. ‘I have..:no- grouse against 


ICS‘ nor against. these distinguished - 


individuals, but I’certainly feel strong- 


~ Jy that there. are distinguished mem-. 


bers of IFS (a post-Independence. 
product) who can very well take up | 
any of these assignments. . Am `I 
to take it that atavistic-loyaltiés of 
the ICS tribe still count as.a power- 


‘ful pull in the higher. echelons of 


New Delhi? z 


Allahabad S. Dinesh 


Book Reviews 


© Middle Class and Alien Raj 


THE INDIAN MIDDLE CLASS—THEIR GROWTH 
B.B. Misra. Oxford University Press. pp. 438. 


The major point made in this book is 
that - unlike the situation in the West, 
especially in England, where the middle 
classes emerged basically as a result of eco- 
nomic and technological changes, in India 
they emerged more in consequence of 
changes in system of law, public administra- 
tion and land policy, and on account of .the 
national system of education, modern capi- 
talist enterprise, commercial progress and 
the improyed communication system - set 
up by the British. The only merit of the 
book lies in the manner in which the author 
elaborately spells out the process of trans- 
formation of Indian society. 


He maintains that as a: consequence of 
this order of development, the bulk of the 
Indian middle classes came to consist of 
intelligentsia, and it was only after Indepen- 
dence that the mercantile and industrial 
classes began to rise. 


If the-author’s basic position is accepted, - 


it is difficult to disagree with him about 
the central thesis. However, the book means 
more than it says, and what is implicit is 
more controversial than what has been 
made explicit- The data marshalled to 
describe the social change in India, the 
emphasis with which they have been present- 
ed, and the general attitude of the author as 
refiécted in his analysis .of British policy and 
Indian society leave on the ‘reader’s mind 


` the clear impression that the book is a plea. 


for.a free enterprise economy; that seen 
with hindsight, British rule in India was not 
so malevolent;.and that the causes of the 
misfortunes -of India in the nineteenth and 


twentieth centuries, prior to Independence, - 


lay within rather. than outside the country. 
At the end ‘of our reading, we are left 
wondering whether. anyone who has some 


idea of the history of India will accept these ‘ 


implications readily. 


It has been made out-that in spite of the 
presence of certain favourable conditions, 
such as an advanced and widespread machi- 
nery of credit, adequate foreign trade, a 
fairly developed. money economy and a not 
inconsiderable number of merchants and 
traders, the growth of a unitary middle class 
was hindered by the authoritarian social 
order and the’ autocratic political system. 
The monopolistic hold of the ‘bureaucracy 
and army on production, the rapacity of the 
feudal lords, ‘the rigidity of caste, the strong 
hold of the family and the corporate charac- 
ter of the village community left no scope 
for initiative; therefore a flowering of. the 
entrepreneurial qualities of the commercial 
and trading clases did not occur. 


Quite the contrary, in fact. The author 
explains rather elaborately how the mild 
constitutional character of:,the -Company 
rule in the first-instance, and British rule in 
the later period, provided psychological 
security to the merchants, traders and arti- 
sans.and encouraged circulation of capital; 
how the rule of law and the Company’s 
respect for private property left an opening 
for an ordinary ‘person to attain higher 
status; -how frée trade liberated commerce 


_ Strachey, 
- administrators in India were in:some cases 


_middle : 


-IN MODERN TIMES: 


from official bondage and tariff barriers, 
how the new land policy (which again was a 
kind of laissez-faire) defined the rights of 
the. agriculturist classes for the first time; 
how the permanent settlement created a 
number of intermediary proprietary layers 
of under-tenure holders; and how the intro- 
duction of new techniques and capitalist 
enterprise brought about. diffusion of its 
ownership and control by creating a growing 
class of technicians and administrators. 


Thus, we are told, the hard crust of the 
flat slab of Indian society began to unfreeze, 
as ‘it were, under the magic touch of the 
liberal imperial ‘economic policy. The 
author asserts that. when, from the turn of 
the nineteenth century in general and after 
1920 in particular, there occurred a shift 
from the ‘laissez-faire policy to State inter- 
ference in.the economic sphere, it resulted 
in the establishment of the hold of bureau- 
cracy on business in India, which was not 
in the interests, of India as a whole and, in 
fact, stifled the growth of entrepreneurial 
eetments which India needed badly. i 


Secondly, -he seems to imply that in a 
sense, the, national „movement was less 
national and that the British imperialists in 
India . were less imperialist-minded „fhan 
we ‘regard them to be. He quotes instances 
when before 1920 the Congress was reluc- 
tant to support progressive legislation 


-regarding tenant rights and factory reforms 
` and the British Government was more earn- 


est in pushing these through. 
' With the help of private correspondence 


and confidential. árchives- he has tried to - 


the \policies of Curzon, 
Lawrence. and- other British 


prove that: 


more progressive than even the policies of 
the nationalists. _He seems to suggest that 
British administrators were quite ‘conscious 
of their responsibilities and were aware of 


the historic role Britain was.to play in the 


transformation of Indian society.:. ` 
In short, the author implies that British 


rule was solely responsible for: lifting Indian ` 


society from out of its feudal setting and 
putting it on the road to becoming a modern 
class society’ > The- continued 
existence of the princely. order and the 


. zamindari system, the perpetuation of social 


evils during the Raj and the fact that even 
such. innocent legislation as the Hindu Code 


_ and abolition of the zamindari system saw 


the light of day only after Independence do 
not bear out the author’s contention. 


Dealihg with the economic consequence 
of British policy, he refers to the manner in 


which the British -appropriated trade: sur- - 
. pluses to home charges, and attempts to, 


show that this-“did- not constitute an abso- 
lute drain on India’s resources since, in 
order to avoid-a great divergence of prices 
which remittances in money -might have 
caused by augmentation or diminution of 
the volume of currency,...they contributed 
to. the internal. development of India’s 


- resources, especially her agricultural pro- 


duce such as cotton, jute, indigo, sugat, 
tea, coffee, rice, wheat, oilseeds and pulses... 
The growth of trade in such staples not 
only contributed to -the revenue resources 
of thesGovernment but also to the indus- 
trial development of the countty.”’ 


The author is also keen on showing that 
thé- then” Government was seriously inter- 
ested in the economic development of India. 
According to him, the provisions of the 1919 
Act, the ‘establishment of the Industrial 


“Commission in:1921, etc would definitely 


have had the effect of accelerating economic 
development. But ‘the author carries this 
argument to a rather -Startling point by sta- 
ting that “whatever the results of the non- 
co-operation movement and the civil dis- 
obedience movement...... it delayed India’s 
economic’ development on modern capitalist 
lines. :....and incentives ‘to capital invest- 
ment was reduced by political insecurity.’ 
Tt is obvious that the commercial and indus- 
tridl communities of Bombay who liberally 
contributed to the national movement will 
not agree with the author! .- 


The implications of these assertions are 
that.the.national movement was perhaps not 
necessary, and that had India accepted and 
implemented -the 1919 Act wholeheartedly. 
it coud have’. made progress even as a 
British dependeùcy. This is patently differ- 
ent from what we have been taught all these 
years.’ The writings of Dadabhaij Naoroji, 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, and’ R.C. Dutt, 
and even of well-known. foreign authori- 
ties on the subject, and the works of recent 
historians like Dr. Tara Chand give us a far 
less laudatory, and in fact a far more 
gloomy, view of British rule in India. ~ 


‘ -—Dev DUTT’ 


Mainstizam 
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POLITICIAN AND THE PRESS 


` 


Dear Reader, 


This week an interesting—and quite important—question has come 
up: what should, be the relations between the politician and the pressman? 


The controversy relates to a speech in Kanpur by Sri C. B. Gupta, 


. Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. According to ‘the published report, 


Sri Gupta had said that his ministerial colleagues were divided on the Land 
Tax Bill and that he did not enjoy the confidence of his entire Cabinet over 
the issue. 


A constitutional crisis was threatened when a Socialist member of the 
Assembly charged Sri Gupta with breach of the oath of secrecy and joint 
responsibility. Promptly Sri Gupta solved the problem by describing the - 
report as entirely baseless. 


That the answer to the point raised is not so simple as all that was 
evident when the Lucknow Press Correspondents’ Committee passed a 
resolution regretting the reflection sought to be cast on the entire Press 
corps and pointing out that the report had been given to the news agency in 
a duly authorised briefing. © -> 


There is an unwritten code regarding the reporting of speeches and 
statements of politicians. It'must be said in fairness that many politicians - 
in this country recognize this; and the list includes Chief Ministers too. On 
occasions it is considered necessary to take the newspapermen into confi- 
dence and keep them posted with certain developments so that they may 
interpret what is happening intelligently to the public. By and large, such 
confidence has not been betrayed, 


Similarly, a politician does not disown a public utterance for fear, 
of consequences: it is not done. But such a thing has happened several 
times in this country. A Union Minister’s clash with a New York Times 
correspondent, a few years ago, may be remembered: The correspondent - 
was driven to say at the end of it all that it was a matter between the Minis- 
ter and. his conscience. Indian correspondents generally find themselves 
unable to publicize their side because of their proprietors’ inclinations and 
tie-ups. Some have even lost their jobs on this score. It is to be welcomed 
that on this occasion the Lucknow journalists have taken up the question in 
right earnest. 


This is a matter to which our political leaders must give serious thought. 
It is not merely a matter of privilege. It is a matter of fundamental integrity. 
While it is the duty of the press reporter to stick tothe unvarnished truth 
in keeping the people informed, it is equally thé duty of the politician not 
to seek to victimize the journalist doing his duty without malice in order to 
save his own skin. 


No democracy can work if the Third and the Fourth Estates do not 
treat each other with mutual respect and honesty. This is a necessary pre- 
condition for the success of parliamentary democracy, and is more impor- 
tant, say, than an occasional outburst of rudeness at airport interviews by a 
noted political leader, on which reams of comments often appear in our press. 


This week, we are happy to present to you the thought-provoking 
views of Sri Ajit Prasad Jain, President of the UPCC, on the controversial 
Land Tax Bill. Sri N.K. Krishnan, prominent trade union ‘leader, dis- 
cusses the problem of wages and calls for discussions among all trade union 
organisations to-evolve a common and effective approach. Sri Rasheed 


~ al-Talib, a member of our editorial board, who has made a special study 


of the subject, makes an attempt to put the problem of communalism in 
perspective. Sri “Kewal Varma, a journalist who has specialised in economics 
and is Delhi, correspondent of a noted economic journal, discusses ‘the 
significance of the steel retention prices fixed by the Government recently. 
Sri Kamalesh Ray, an expert in river physics, continues the discussion on 
Bengal’s river problems. ° 


The Editor 





PRESSURE ON BORDER © DULLESIAN HANGOVER 
e PAKISTANI INFILTRATORS œ od 


When Sri Krishna Menon took 
off from Palam at a very early hour 
on Tuesday, morning, it’ was given 
out, that there was no change in his 
schedule because of the Chinese 
troops ‘appearing on the NEFA 
border. Actually, the Defence 
Minister’s departure was delayed 
because .of the-urgent message he ~ 
had received from the Prirhe Minis- 
ter from London asking him to 
decide on thé necessary - defence 


“measures ‘against the new: Chinese | 


threats on the MacMahon Line. 
While ‘Néw Delhi circles were 


naturally anxious not to play up this: 
the crucial point that the’ 


fact, 
Defence Minister had to decide dur- 
ing his consultations with the G.O.C. 
-in-C, Eastern Command—who was 
urgently called’ to the Capital—as 
also others in responsible positions 
was whether force should be used 
to-push the Chinese back to the other 
side of the MacMahon Line. While 


the decision has been kept a closely- ` 


guarded secret, it is worth noting 
certain important considerations: that 
came up in.this connection: 


If with the forces at our disposal 
in the threatened zone, it is not 
impossible to push the Chinese out, 
the implication of such an action was 
also not missed, for it might very 
well result in an armed flare-up along 
large sectors of the farflung Himala- 
yan frontier. ‘It is also stressed that 
a few incidents near the border 
should not be allowed to ai aa 
a major policy change. 


It has therefore been decided that 


for the time being sufficient forces: 
should be concentrated tin-the area : 
to prevent even the slightest move. 
further into our territory by the’ 


Chinese, while the fact of violation 
of the frontier should not be played 
up to provide the Chinese with’ an 
opportunity to withdraw on the pre- 


text that the actual location of the. 


- boundary was lost by them and local 
forces by mistake had strayed across 
the MacMahon Line. 
events have only proved the wisdom 
of this strategy. 


Meanwhile, strictest vigilance is 
being: maintained all along the 


` 


Subsequent `, 


‘frontier including the Ladakh sector, 
to look for signs of any change in 
the Chinese military policy going 
over to the- offensive. While this 
vigil will continue for the next two 
weeks—that is, until the Prime 
Minister’s retúrn—the Defence 
- Minister will keep himself ready in’ 
New York to fly back at a moment’s 
notice. 

a At the External Affairs Ministry, 
this will be the time for a critical 
appraisal of China’s policy, so that 
the reason behind the latest Chinese 
activity on the eastern sector 
could be, correctly gauged. If the 
significance of the latest Chinese 
move does not pose a major defence 
problem, its political significance 
is not in the least minimised here. 
Apart from the theory-of diversion— 
relieving pressure on the Ladakh 
front—another theory is gaining 
ground in the Capital whose plausi- 
‘bility can hardly be minimised. 


Throughout the long-distance 
diplomacy of the last three years over 
the border, ‘Peking’s position has 
~been against isolating Ladakh from 
the rest of the disputed boundary. 


` Tt is therefore quite on the cards that 


Peking would like to make the entire 
border ‘live’ and not let the dispute 
be confined to Ladakh. With_ re- 
gard to the MacMahon Line itself, the 
Chinese position has been that it has 


never been demarcated. By letting its 


armed forced cross it at points, Peking 
appears to reopen the whole question 


- of boundary demarcation. 
Incidentally, experts here have ` 


not failed to note that this Chinese 
practice of refusing to admit. the 
demarcation of well-known borders 


. is not confined to their relation with 


- India but applies to their border with 
the Soviet Union as ‘well, where too 
large sectors of the border are shown 
as ‘undemarcated’ in Chinese maps 
while those very portions are shown- 
as ‘demarcated’ in Soviet maps. 
Could it be that Peking would 
like to put the question of demarca- 
tion of the entire boundary on the 
agenda of any future talks with New 
Delhi? No clear answer is yet 
forthcoming. 


* * 


- Indonesia’s foreign policy. 


~ 


Although the new situation on the 
NEFA border ‘has dominated New 
Delhi skyline in the last two weeks, 
it is the Prime Minister’s strong warn- 
ing against the ECM as a threat to 
the peace and economic well-being of 
developing countries that has 


impressed the nation most in recent . 


days. In fact, by this new empha- 
sis, the image of Nehru as the 
champion of the interests of the dis- 


_ possessed in the fight against colo- 


nial depredations has been to a 
large measure restored. Many in the 
Capital feel that with this forthright 
stand in London, the Prime Minister 
will be in a better position to streng- 
then mutual goodwill and under- 
standing during his visit to Lagos, 
Accra and Cairo in the second half 
of his tour abroad. 

India’s efforts to repair the 
damage to Afro-Asian solidarity are, 
however, not confined to the Prime 
Minister’s African tour alone. The 
recall for consultation of our Amba- 
ssador in Jakarta is mainly with a 
view to finding out ways and means 
by which the setback registered over 
the Sondhi incident can be offset. 


Although there is yet a tendency 
to explain away the Jakarta inci- 
dents as mainly the outbursts of. a 
sensitive people, confidential ' talks 
that Sri Appa Pant is having here 


are believed to cover all aspects of . - 


Indonesian political. posture, includ- 
ing the influential sway of Peking on 
While 
the Indonesian Foreign Minister’s 


. Official expression of regret is regard- 


ed here as half-hearted, President 
Soekarno is reported to have convey- 


ed to our Ambassador his sincere. 


regret over the episode. 

It is generally believed here that 
Indonesia is having second [thoughts 
over the sudden India-baiting. The 
proof of this is provided by the 
apology tendered by the Indonesian 
delegate at the International Ama- 
teur Athletics Congress this week 
not‘only to Taiwan and Israel but 
to Sri Sondhi as well. Although 
this gesture has been welcomed here, 
misgivings about the prospects at 
the Second Bandung will take time 
to disappear. 

$ * * 


‘With the Commonwealth Pre- . 


miers’ Conference, China and Indo- 
nesia, the agenda of the U.N. 
General Assembly session has not 


received the prominence if usually- 


claims in New Delhi. It is ‘ossible 
that a reappraisal of world events 


. this time will only take place after 


the Prime Minister’s return. By then, 
(Continued on page 6) 
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-MOVES AGAINST DMK o Eons OLD LAWS 
e RUMBLING IN PUNJAB e 


[LEADERS of the Congtess Party 

in Madras are worried about the 
of tackling - the 
menace. The worry has been caused 
by the formation of a “private army 
in defence of India’s unity and inde- 
“pendence.” This new group, com- 
‘posed of Congress workers dis- 
satisfied with the State- Congress 
leaders’ handling of the problem, has 


- BOOBY-TRAP 


Who leaked out Malalasekhara’s confiden- 
tial report on the Security Council debate 
on Kashmir? This question is being posed 





in U.N. diplomatic circles following the vot- ` 


ing on the Presidential. election in the 
U.N. General Assembly. 

While Mr Zafrullah Ykhan’s victory i in 
the contest was anticipated, surprise is 
expressed in these circles at the wide margin 
of 27 against 72 by which the Ceylonese 

ı diplomat has been defeated. Itis regarded 
as ominous that all the non-aligned coun- 
tries, representatives did not vote against the 
Pakistani delegate. 
the high-pressure diplomacy resorted to by 
the U.S. Government to keep the forthright 


Ceylonese representative out of the Presi- ` 


dentship of the General Assembly. This 
is mainly .because Mr Malalasekhara was 


unambiguous in his criticism of the Ameri- - 


can moves, dictated mianly by the Pentagon, 
to shift the cold war from Berlin to Asia. 
His report severely assails the U.S. military 
policy in South Asia which it holds as 
being primarily responsible for Washing- 
ton’s yielding to ‘Pakistani pressure on 
“Kashmir. 


Informed diplomatic sources hold that 


Mr Malalasekhara’s confidential report was 


deliberately leaked out by the “pro-Western , 


wing of the Ceylonese Foreign Office’’ 
whose men were there in Ottawa when the 


` leakage occured. Mr. Malalasekhara had 


dictated his report on the Security Council 
debate on Kashmir—meant for his Prime 
` Minister—in his office at Ottawa, and -left 
instruction with his Secretary that its copies 
were to be circulated to Ceylonese missions 
abroad. Though it has been reported that 
the Secretary had “erroneously” despatched 
the copies to all the diplomatic missions in 
Ottawa with the” exception of Pakistan, 
this theory of ‘circulation by error” is 
strongly discounted now. Many suspect 
that the leakage was deliberately planned by 
the pro-West elements in Ceylon’s diploma- 
tic service operating against Mr Malala- 
sekhara within the Ceylon Foreign Office. 

It is worth noting that this was not the 
first time Mr Malalasekhara had. dictated 
such confidential: reports in his Ottawa 
omes with instructiors to circulate copies 


“all missions”’ which invariably meant: 


Clone missions ‘abroad and not all 
diplomatic missions in Ottawa; In view of 
the very confidential. nature of the report, 
the slip is regarded as something more than 
a simple case of innocent indvertence. 


DMK- 


This is explained by“ 


annöunced plans “to jnterfere effect- 
ively” to ‘prevent “anti-national and 
treasonable demonstrations in sup- 
port of Dravidastan.” 

The group is hadd e a 
Congressman who had been sentenc- 
ed to death during the Quit India 
movement. But the extent of follow- 
ing it has among rank-and-file 
Congressmen is not very clear. Its 
appeal to the police not’ to permit 
DMK processions during ‘Dravi- 
dastan Week” was not heeded». 

Other political parties are watch- 
ing the situation uneasily. Some of 
them at any rate are not quite satis- 
fied that the’ formation of such a 
volunteer corps is the best way to 
tackle the problem. On the-other 
hand, many political leaders feel 
that the time is ripe for all parties 

which believe in national unity to 
get together and organise’-a mass 


` campaign throughout Tamil ‘Nad. 


This is widely’ recognized, but there 


-is an inexplicable reluctance to take 


the initiative. 


Sri T.T: Krishnamachari’s apes 


es in Tamil Nad this week have had 
a`limited but welcome effect. 
was forthright in declaring that-anti- 
national and secessionist‘propaganda 
will not be tolerated and that the 
Government will take the necessary 
steps to put it down. Obviously 
the Government suffers : undér cer- 
tain limitations. Only ` awakening 


of the-public conscience can enable- 


the Government to act with confi- 
dence. This is the ‘responsibility 


‘of the progressive political pene 


in the State. 
* * ' + 


AGALAND will-soon have its 

own police force. A proposal 
made to the Home Ministry by the 
chief executive. of the State, Sri 
Shilu Ao, is in the final stages of con- 
sideration now. 


When. he was here last, Sri: Ao . 


had suggested to the Home Minister 
that an efficient officér should be 
lent to Nagaland to head the State’s 
police force and that for the lower 
cadres—and where possible -for the 
middle cadres—Nagas -should be 
‘recruited. The names of some 
senior IPS officers who can be deput- 
ed to the strategic border State are 


He 


p ~ 


now under- S R a 


. In a recent communication to the 
Union Government the Naga leader 
has: stated that -the influence of 
A. Z. Phizo has “completely dwindl- 
ed” and -that even if Phizo returned 
to Nagalarid now there would be very 
few to follow him. 

Sri Ao has urged the Centre’ to 
pay greater attention to the econo- 
mic and social emancipation of the 
people of Nagaland. The Central 


Government is expected to give prio- ` 


rity to certain essential schemes, such 
as provision of medical and educa- 
tional facilities. f 
* oi * y 

TH approval at the recent meet- 

ing of the Eastern Zonal Council 
of the proposal for a common police 
force for the zone calls to mind the 
fate. of similar decisions taken by 
other zonal councils in the past. 
However, a reserve, force df this kind 
will: have special significance in the 


Eastern Zone, it is claimed, in view 


of border tensions with China and 
Pakistan. Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s 
emphasis that the region needs such 
a forces a sign of the Centre being 
alive to the peculiar problems. of the 
border.states. It is to be hoped that 
the Zonal Council’s proposal will be 
translated into reality. - 


Sri S.K. Patil may not feel quite ` 


happy over the Councils. support 
for continuance of the rice zone, 
with the Union Government procur- 
ing the surplus produce. 


Notable among the other deci- | 


sions of the Zonal Council were those 
for encouraging: study of South 
Indian languages in the region, sup- 


porting the three-language formula 
and urging its implementation by the 


member States, setting up a com- 

mittee to review the working of-the 

policy of providing safeguards to 

minorities, and agreeing to help 

Nagaland State in meeting its need. 

of technical experts and equipment. 
4o * * 


DPEPLORABLE is the continijance 


of Salazar’s laws in Goa nine ` 


months aftér its liberation. Time 
and again in Parliament the Govern- 
ment has: been: urged to introduce 
legal and- administrative reforms: 


The Prime Minister’ and ‘the Law’ 
Minister have repeatedly said steps 


were being taken'to integrate -the 
administtative and legal systems of 
Goa, Daman .and Diu with those 


‘prevailing i in other parts of the.coun- 


try, but little'seems to have been 


„done to implement these assurances. 


Political and‘ trade union leaders 
of Goa have been demanding the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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New Delhi Skyline.... 


the Defence Minister will also” be 
back after the first round of talks in 
the U.N. lobby bearing on different 
world issues. 


Judging, however, from available 
indications, it appears that India 
will play an important role in the 
Disarmament negotiations. There is 
quiet confidence here that it may be 
possible to secure agreement on 
nuclear tests before the end of the 
year. By that time, the present 
round of tests will be over. It is 
also regarded as significant that the 
Geneva talks were not neglected 
merely because of the opening of the 
U.N. General Assembly. While the 
present Indian stand centres round 
the neutral nations’ proposal for 
supervision and check on tests from 
neutral’ soil, Sri Krishna Menon is 


believed- to have gone with an open- 


mind to New York to find out what 
compromise will be acceptable to 
both sides. 

Opinion in New Delhi has viewed 
with disfavour the recent U.S. frenzy 
over Cuba. This has been regarded 
even in the highest circles here as a 
hang over.of brinkmanship days. It 
is felt that such sabre-rattling hardly 
adds to- U.S. prestige since it is 
evident that . Washington had to 


pipe down after the Soviet warning. ' 





(Continued from page 4) : tae 


Although President Kennedy’s final 
stand is considered an expression 
of belated wisdom, the. fact that 


such sudden hysteria could at all be - 


worked up. at Republican initiative 
is taken here as proof of the power- 
ful pressure that the Pentagon and 
the CIA can still exert on the Admi- 
nistration. In New Delhi’s view this 
episode is an unfortunate augury for 
the U.N. General Assembly session, 
and this would not help President 
Kennedy’s stature in-the-eyes of the 
non-aligned nations. 


The problem of Pakistani infiltra- 
‘tors into Assam and Tripura is 
worrying the Union: Government. 
While no undertaking has been given 
by the Prime Minister to President 
Ayub in London about eviction of 
infiltrators, their mass deportation 
has -been temporarily suspended 
because of the: apprehension that 
any drastic action on the infiltrators 


-might be- exploited by interested 


parties in Pakistan to launch a po- 
grom on thé--minority community 
there. In fact, this was one of the 
problems that ‘Sri Rajeshwar Dayal, 
then our High Commissioner in 
Pakistan, discussed in. New Delhi 


BLACKMAIL JOURNALISM. 


~ A specimen of Blackmail journalism has 
just come to hand from America. Reporting 
on the recent Lok Sabha reference to the 
building of the Link House, the New Delhi 
correspondent of. The Baltimore Sun has 
produced a hair-raising story of Red cons- 
piracy, covering 30 inches of its issue of 
Sept 10, more than any of Link’s critics have 
done in this country. 

Captioned, “Official Indian Funds Help 
Anti-U.S.- Press”, the sizzling despatch tries 
hard to put it across that the Government 
money in this country is squandered on Red 
propaganda apparatus, with the obvious 
hint that the U.S. should beware of giving 
dollar aid to India. Government is charged 
with financing the building up of “a leftist 
publishing empire’? (mark .the word, 
‘empire’ !), i AEG 

Of course Link is dubbed as “a mouth- 
piece” of Krishna Menon “who got it start- 
ed”, “Link toes the Soviet line in.the cold 
war and misses no opportunity to -berate 
the United States”. More horrible is 
the crime that “it distorts the relative assis- 


tance India gets from the East and West- 


blocs, accusing the West-of charging ‘exor- 
bitant interest on loans.’’ Aruna. Asaf Ali 
as a Link sponsor is branded with „arousing 
“Indian passions against continued Portu- 
guese control of Goa, threatening to raise 
a mob (mark the word, ‘mob’) to march in 
and liberate the colony if Nehru did not use 
the Army to do it. As everyone knows he 
did.” She is also charged with leading a 
committee to “liberate Kashmir’’ of which, 


the despatch says sympathetically, Pakistan 
occupies only “a poor thir P. eee 


Even after the Lok Sabha debate in 
which Oil Minister. Sri Malaviya convinc- 
ingly showed why Indian Refineries Ltd 
rented a floor of the Link House at terms 
favourable to tHe Government, the Balti- 
more Sun man does not -hesitate to say that 
the financing of the bulding was “something 
of a mystery’. The grievance against 
Malaviya was that “with Russian and other 
East bloc aid, he is out to break the domi- 
nance Western oil companies had achieved 
in India over the years.” How unforgiv- 
able it is in the Yankee reporter’s eyes! 


Mentioning that a Link_associate, the 
Rajkamal Pakashan, has planned to bring 
out Russian ‘books -in Indian languages, 
Potter (that’s the name of the Sun corres- 
pondent) lets the cat out of the bag: “The 
United States Information Service has seye- 
ral contracts with the firm for printing of 
books, but presumably will make new ones 
now that, it has been acquired-by the Link 
interests.” How PASES is the art of gentle 
blackmail! 


This grotesque specimen of a reporter 
of course enjoys all the hospitality of New 
Delhi. Incidentally, perhaps the only bit 
of truth that he has doled out is about the 
“jute and other industrial magnates’? who, 
he frankly claims, “are less than enamoured 
about the ‘Socialist pattern’ which Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru is trying to ins- 
tall in India.’” 


ra 


who have already 


last month not only with officials but 
with prominent non-officials as well. 


At the same time, New Delhi is 
in no mood fo give in to Rawalpindi’s 
blackmailing tactics, 


It is learnt that the Assam 
Government has’ recently urged the 
Union Home .Minister to adopt a 
firmer policy towards the infiltrators 
and not to yield to Pakistani diplo- 
matic pressure. Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, who received a pérsonal 
letter from the Assam Chief Minis- 
ter on the subject, has consulted 
senior Officials in both the’ Home and 
the External Affairs Ministries. 


- Following this, the Assam Govern- 


ment has been informed that the 
Centre will extend all assistance in 


‘preventing further infiltration from 


East Pakistan. ‘ 


The Home Ministry has asked: the 
Assam Government to’ intensify 
patrolling along the border and to 
increase the number of ‘checkposts. 
The Assam. Government has been 
assured of any -financial assistance 
that may be necessary for the 
purpose. According to, the“ Home 
Ministry’s -latest instructions, ’ East. 
Pakistanis trying to infiltrate will be 
dealt with severely: ‘As for: those 
infiltrated, ` the 
policy- of mass eviction has been 
suspended, but the Centre has ins- 
tructed the Assam Government to 
launch legal proceedings against ille- 
gal immigrants and to turn them 
out after thè due process of law. 
Where necessary, Special Courts 
might be established to deal with 
these cases, The State Government 
has also been asked to take a stern 
attitude towards those who harbour 
illegal immigrants. 


x * * 


Reports are current here that the 
U-2 that has been captured in China 
wasactually flown out of Taiwan by 
a deserting KMT pilot who landed 
it safe`on the mainland. According 
to this-theory, this neat piece of work 
by the -patriotic pilot explains the 
lack of any details being given out 
by Peking authorities as to how and 
where exactly the U-2, was brought 
down. Presumably, that was: why 
the KMT command quietly stopped 
any further flight of U-2s and .the 
Chinese Government has been mak- 
ing U.S. and not Taiwan the target 
of attack. 


Official circles here are reticent 
about confirming or denying the 
story, though its- Plausibiny is not 
questioned. . 


Hindustan Hamara 


Indian life is indeed rich in fan- 
tasy as anyone paying a visit to the 
657th Urs (fair) of the Muslim saint, 
Hazrat Nizamuddin Aulia, will bear 
witness. 


Inaugurated. in- Delhi the: other 
evening by “our philosopher-Presi- 
dent, the Urs started off solemnly 
with prayers’ and offerings at the 
shrine—and with that over, abandon- 
ed itself to the fun Of the fair. 


A seething, bustling little town- 
ship has sprung up overnight, where 
the harsh glare of naked electric 
bulbs illuminates the stalls of cheap 
goods, the tombolas, a couple of 
miniature circuses, a giant wheel, 
and wayside kitchens offering hot, 
tempting Muslim cuisine. The biry- 
anis and halwas, the parathas and 
kababs—these seem to draw the 
biggest crowds, but the improvised 
photographers’ studios offer good 
competition. Here you can immor- 
talize yourself against a backdrop of 
a fantastic’palace or a plush Victo- 
rian interior, or pose nonchalantly 


» seated in a swanky (cardboard) motor 


` 


car. i 


All this to the accompaniment 
of an electronically amplified caco- 
phony which is the end-product of 
film music, off-stage noises of circus 
animals, and racy, raucous invita- 
tions of the stall salesmen. It might 
evoke the patronising curiosity of 
the tourist or of the blasé set of New 
Delhi, but to the man who toils: his 
twelve hours, bearing the heat and 
the cold of North India, it means a 
refreshing escape from the drudgery 
of never-ending privation. This in- 
deed is India. 


Bright Young Thing 


It is normal practice in most coun- 
tries to forbid the wives of Defence 
personnel from taking, up employ- 
ment in foreign embassies. There is 
at least one case in New Delhi of 
this necessary security precaution 
having been thrown to the winds. 


The Information wing of a West- 
ern Embassy has succeeded in secur- 
ing the services of the wife of a high- 
ranking officer of the Indian Army. 
This gracious lady is a conspicuous 
member of that crowd which loves to 


Sri Krishna Menon is a 


flaunt its cosmopolitanism. None 
denies her the liberty of extracting 
the utmost out of life in the way she 
chooses. But when that is done in 
defiance of an important, regulation 
and under misleading pretences her 
ways and movements deserve notice. 


The regular stream of guests she - 


receives at her place of work includes 
officers of the armed forces. Their 
fraternisation with foreign officials 
on such occasions has“ become too 
frequent to be good. It may be a 
fine example of universal brother- 
hood, but since this scribbler is 
narrow-minded enough ‘to be a 
nationalist he has become a bit sus- 


picious. 


Who gave her permission to take 
this job?. If some higher-up in the 
Central Secretariat did oblige her, 
on what grounds was the normal bar 
waived in her case? Her friends 
have been heard to claim immunity 
for her on the plea that she has sepa- 
rated from her husband. “It is a 
hateful thing to probe private lives. 
But is it not eminently pertinent in 
this case to find out whether the wife 
and husband have really, been divorc- 
ed? If so, how does she continue to 
enjoy certain facilities available only 
to Service personnel and theif wives? 


They say in the West and the 
Western rat-holes in India that 
“crypto- 
communist.” One would not be 
surprised if this lady’s drawing-room 
provides hospitality to some of those 
those who are, fond, oF . Menon- 
baiting. r 


Obiter Dicta 


I have in these columns been cri- 
tical about the manner generally in 
which Big Business í in India conducts 
itself. \ i 


I have now come across the case 
of a captain of industry with an 
unusually sensitive social conscience 
—it is only fair that I should give it 
publicity in like manner. If, in do- 
ing so, I have to make references to 
life in the raw, well, that is, as the 
English would say, just one of those 
things. 


A Big White Chief, who heads a 
large Continental European Com- 
pany’s operations in India and has 
recently arrived in Delhi, was express- 
ing his private views on Indian poli- 
tics. Socialism, he felt, was the only 
answer to India’s poverty. 


In the course. of a ten-year stay 
in India since Independence, he had 


travelled intensively-by road through 
thousands of India’s dusty villages 
and come face to face with the pale 
spectre of misery that stalks her fair 
countryside. In the cities, his chil- 
dren, whom he wished to bring up 
as good citizens, free from snobbery, 
would, upon seeing the slums that 
are like acne on a fair face, ask him, 
“But, father, why do people have to 
live like this?” And he would find 
himself speechless and unable to 
satisfy their innocent curiosity. 


Here was one businessman who 
was all in favour of Socialism 
through a peaceful revolution. “The 
only alternative to this as far as your 
country is concerned is chaos, vio- 
lence and dictatorship.” (Mr Masani, 
please note). 


“Evidently not an uncritical Indo- 
phile, this senior executive had am 
interesting comment to-make about 


-the working of Indian bureaucracy. 


He felt that Indian civil servants were 
invested with such discretionary con- 
trol over industry that one literally 
had to go down on bended knees 


‘to get any scheme sanctioned by 


them. However, about the charac- 
ter of the men who run the govern- 
ment he had this interesting. compa- 
rison to make: “In the Latin 


American countries, where also I. 


represented my Company, the offi- 
cials make a long list of promises. 
But when the time comes, not’ one 
of them is fulfilled. Indian bureau- 
crats, on the other hand, do not 
readily make promises. But once 
they do, they keep them.” 


Would our ICS bureaucracy take 
it as a compliment to be ranked 
higher than the Latin American Civil 
Service? 


Rajaji’s Gift 


Rajaji has sent a birthday gift to 
his dear comrade languishing in 
Vellore Central Jail, Sri C.N. Ann- 
adurai, DMK leader. | It is an auto- 
graphed copy of his “Satyameva 
Jayate? (Collection of English 
essays). ‘There is no truth in the 
rumour that the DMK leader threw 
a fit over the Sanskrit title. Nor 
even in the rumour that the gift is 
part of C.R’s efforts to make 
Sri Annadurai an Aryan. 


—SCRIBBLER 
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: No NATURE-CURE FOR RIVERS 


by KAMALESH RAY 


A specialist in river-physics, the engineer author’ refutes the leave-the-rivers-alone 
approach of Sri Kapil Bhattacharya in an earlier issue of Mainstream. He points to the 
problems of flood ravages and dying rivers, and urges that the country must be saved by 


Sri Kapil Bhattacharya’s article ` 


“Killing our Rivers” (Mainstream, 
Sept. 8) is interesting, but it leaves 
the reader in a state-of confusion. 
. “Do not build flood control dams 
and irrigation barrages; do not 
build bridges with piers in the 
rivers” —these don’ts have little logic 
behind them. These views are 
shared by a few others, though 
fortunately not by many. 


Rivers present many problems. 
These affect man for, after all, he 
wants a river to behave according to 
his convenience. Left to itself, a 
river brings in floods, it dries up 
occasionally, it swings away from its 
course, it meanders sluggishly on 
flat planes, it deposits sediments and 
chokes itself, or forms sand-bars 
and deltas before it finally debouches 
into the sea. None of these natural 
processes are convenient to man. 
If man has to get,the better of it, 
he must control the river with all the 
scientific and engineering ingenuity 
at his command. This can be done. 
‘Leave the rivers alone’ is no solu- 
tion to river problems, for Nature’s 
process itself is to degenerate’ the 
rivers. There is therefore no scope 
for nature-cure, as far as river pro- 
blems are concerned. 


If a river deteriorates, it is not- 


because man has interfered with it, 
but because man has not done 
enough to keep it in shape. This is 
true of most of our rivers: we are 
neglecting them, and they are dete- 
riorating, dying. Where the main- 
tenance of a river is taken up sefious- 
by as a ‘must’, Nature’s killing forces 
can be abated. The Danube and 


the Tennessee systems provide exam- - 


ples. ee 


. 


Waterways 


Inland navigation is a neglected 
subject in India, though the advan- 
tages of river transport remain un- 
disputed. 


India is a land of rivers. Today 
altogether only about 1,500 miles of 


river routes are navigable by mecha- - 


nically-propelled vessels, and some 


scientific husbanding of our river systems. 


3,500 miles by large country-boats. 
The important ones are the Ganga 
and the Brahmaputra and their tri- 
butaries, the Godavari and the 
Krishna, the backwaters and canals 
of Kerala, the Buckingham .Canal 
in the Madras and Andhra States, 
the West Coast canals, and the Maha- 
nadi canals in Orissa. 

These routes are silting up slow- 
ly and persistently. Calcutta port 
is facing a crisis: the estuary of the 
Hooghly is being continuously dredg- 
ed for the last few decades to clear 
the \sand-bars and  delta-forming 
deposits in order to keep alive the 
port of Calcutta which handles 45 
per cent of India’s shipping cargo. 
It has to maintain a draft of 26 ft. 

Silting: of channels, swinging of 
rivers from course to course, mean- 
dering on flat planes, formation 
of sand-bars and deltas are natural 
hydraulic processes. The entire land 
of Bengal is the outcome of the rivers’ 
depositing of sand ahd- silt to form 
the delta, for which we have had no 
dam: or bridge-pier to „blame or 
praise. = 00o 
Flushing and Farakka : - 

Take the example of the DVC 
dams, which Sri Bhattacharya has 
cited. Would the people like -to 
forgo the flood control dams and 
welcome the annual devastating 
floods in the name of Hooghly- 
Rupnarayan estuary flushing? The 
flood control dams of the DVC were 
completed around 1957. The sand- 


“bar problems of the lower Hooghly 


and the.expensive dredging opera- 
tions by the Calcutta Port Trust 
did not begin with the Damodar 


dams. Whether the dams have aggra- 


vated the age-old process has not 
yet been established. People would 
surely be reluctant to choose floods 
for their doubtful benefits claimed by 
a few naturalists. On the other 
hand, the engineers claim better 
flushing actions with the help of 
relatively silt-free water released from 
the dams. Neither of the claims 
(worse or better effect) has been prov- 
ed as yet. f 


r 


India loses Rs. 70 crores a year 
directly due to floods. It is said 
that indirect losses are a few times 
the direct damage. We may put 
the total annual losses (direct and 
indirect) due. to floods at Rs. 200 
crores, besides the loss- of human 
lives to be counted in hundreds or 
thousands every year. Floods are 
caused by unchecked rivers. 


As for the Farakka Barrage, the ` 


article poses. two questions. One 
is that of choking the Ganga with the 
barrage, thereby restricting the pas- 
sage of its flood flow. The other is 
the question of effectiveness of the 
flushing action in the Hooghly estu- 
ary down the port of Calcutta, 

If the observed flood ‘flow at 
Farakka site is 2.1 million cusecs 
(as-Sri Bhattacharya says), a provi- 
sion for 2.7 million cusecs discharge 
in the projected barrage cannot be 
construed as further choking of the 
Ganga. For the best part of every 


year, the Hooghly does not flow ` 


at all. During this period of 8 or 
9 months, the lower half of the 
Hooghly remains a water-filled chan- 
nel, not fed by any perennial flow 
from the Ganga at its head. Only 
the tides of the Bay of Bengal give 
it the look of a living river. Silt and 
sand are. also more easily brought 
into the estuary and deposited during 
this period. The perennial flow 
from the Farakka Barrage designed 
for the purpose should help in re- 
moving the sand and silt. 

An expensive project of this 
magnitude cannot be launched with 
a ‘hit or miss’ aim. Model experi- 
ments showed that the Farakka 
Barrage will give positive results at 
‘the mouth of the Hooghly. ; 


Velocity of Flow 


_ _ Now we come to the question of 
bridges and bridge piers. Pierless 


bridges on wide rivers are very. 


expensive. The piers in the river- 
bed to support a bridge may appear 
to interfere with the flow. The ans- 
wer will have to be quantitative. 
The real question is: “To what extent 


(Continued on page 22) 
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- Book Reviews 


Changing international ‘Scene 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS : By Norman J.. PADEL- 
FORD and GEORGE A. LINCOLN, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1962. 


This is a comprehensive study of the 
changing international scene by two distin- 
guished American - scholars. The topics 
covered include technology and economic 
factors, social dynamics.\and -the role of 
ideology and the changing concept _of 
national security. > : 

To'take the technological changes first. 
Today only the United States and the Soviet 
‘Union are in a position to mobilize material 

. resources for rapid advance in certain tech- 
nological areas, such as nucleonics and 
exploration of space. But even these 
powers are not in a position to use force as 
even less poweruful nations could do in an 
earlier, period. ‘The dilemma of mutual 
power of annihilation has madewaranalmost 
anachronistic instrument of policy. At 
the same time, neither of the big powers 
is confident enough not to give importance 
to military preparations. 

Military technology has also outstripped 
traditional means of diplomacy. As the 
author notes: “By the time a certain posi- 
tion based on technological assumptions 
has been evolved, cleared with allies and 
negotiated, a new technology—often mili- 
tary technology—can make the original 
assumptions invalid.” : 


Economics ‘naturally plays a very impor- 
tant part among the non-military means. 
The rate of progress in the Soviet Union 
and in the Western countries will have an 
increasingly important part to play in the 
pressure they can exert on under-developed 
countries. Today the Soviet Union has 

. only 13 per cent of the world’s total produc- 
tion. But she has her Communist. allies in 
both Europe and Asia whose productive 
capacity has also to be taken into account 
in any economic competition between the 
two power blocs. Another significant 
fact is that the Soviet Union’s economy is 
expanding by 6 to 7 per cent a year and its 
industrial production by 8 per cent. - This 
is much larger than the rate of production 
in the United States and Western Europe 
which today command approximately 

- 60 per cent of the world’s total production. 


So the economic competition between 
the two power blocs will be determined 


not only by the total productivity and the- 


rate’ of progress, but by the capacity of 
those who are heading the economies in the 
respective areas to choose their own eco- 
nomic weapons as regards external trade, 
aid and investment. Here the State trad- 
ing practices of the Soviet Union are a 
great asset to her in formulating-both short 
and long range political goals. ve 
` There is another-aspect of the écono- 
mic situation which also is ‘stressed. by the 
authors. For instance, they point out 
that the United States imported 17.9 per 
cent of its petroleum, 24.5 per cent of its 
iron ore, 78.8 per cent of its bauxite, 62 
per cent of its lead, 100 per cent of its tin, 
93 per cent of its chrome ore and 85 per 
cent of its manganese ore. The increasing 
dependence of the United States on other 
countries for strategic raw materials belies 
the assumption that the U.S.A. is largely 
~ a self-sufficient economy. 2 


-Communism in 


_ Another section of the book deals with 
a very important feature of the internation- 
al situation since the war—social dynamics 
and the role of ideology. But this is also 


` the weakest section of the book. The human 


impulses which cause man to act in a parti- 
cular environment in a particular way.are 


often decided by the subjecive element. 


Here ideology has an important part to 
play. The authors see only three such 
forces—nationalism, imperialism and the 
quest for security. Their approach does not 
fully assess the implications of the Ameri- 
can policy of trying to maintain the status 
quo in the international field in a period 
when there is a persistent demand for revi- 
sion of the status quo. For instance, the 
former Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
admitted in the White Paper on China that 
the U.S.A. wanted to avert the course, of the 
revolution in that country but could not. 
As events proved, the idea of status quo 
is untenable in today’s world. 


The struggle in many parts of the world 
is not between Communism and Capi- 
talism, as some Communists put it, or 
between freedom and tyranny as thé 
Westerners claim, but between those who 
want to preserve the existing ‘international 
order and those who want to revise it. 
In some cases this revision may be in favour 
of Communism and in some others in favour 
of a national movement Jed by the non- 
Communists, but in_both cases the revision 
has had.to take placè The ideological dis- 
pute between the leaders of Communist 
China and, those of the Soviet Union and 
such other conflicts may be mocking at 
the following statement of the authors: 
“Some 750 million people have gained 
independence from the Western powers 
since 1945: in the same period, roughly the 
same number have come under Communist 
domination.’’ In actual practice, the suc- 
cess of nationalism in countries like India 
and. Indonesia and the “success of 
Indo-China and China 
are not movements in opposite directions 
but a manifestation of the same trend 
towards revision of the existing order in 
in international field., The authors 
quote with approval the-~ following 
view of the London Economist express- 
ed in an ‘editorial “Hundred years ago’’ 
regarding the responsibility of Great Britain 
as a great power: “Her position ana her 
antecedents have combined to encumber 
her with ties and obligations which it is 
simply impossible, roughly or suddenly, 
to shake off. She is so powerful that she 
cannot, even if she wishes, always be iso- 
lated ideally.’ Now if the authors think 
that -these words have special significance 
for the U.S.A., one can only say that the 
revolutionary movements of Asia and Africa 
reject this concept of America’s responsibi- 
lity in the international field. 


As these American scholars were not 
prepared to face facts, it was not difficult 
for them to make the following comment 
about recent developments in Cuba: “If 
a nation’s leadership or people believe that 


other powerful States are unfriendly ‘to the - 


shifted to a feeling of 
N | accompanying hostility 
towards the United States.” The truth was, 
as everyone else knows, America tried to ` 
interfere in the internal affairs of Cuba and 
the people of that country resented it. 


This is not the first time in history 
that an ideology or faith has become a 
threat to the existing order. “The existence 
a powerful ideology unfriendly to the status 
quo is a traditional source of feelings of 
insecurity in a community. This source of 
a feeling of insecurity can be traced back 
through the religious wars in Europe, the 
Roman suppression of Christianity, and the 
antipathy between Athens and Sparta, More 
recently, the existence of the idea of liberal 
nationalism in the world was considered a 
threat by the autocratic governments cons- 
tituting the Holy Alliance in the early 
nineteenth century; and the aggressive 
drives of the fascist powers became a threat 
to democracy.and free societies in Europe, 
Asia and the world by and large after the 
mid-1930s.”’ x 


Although the authors realise. the signi- 
ficance of some of the facts they note, they 
shrink from the consequences of their own 
arguments and escape by making such 
statements as: “In the words of one dip- 
lomat, problems of foreign policy-are never 
really solved; they are just worn out while 
being supplanted by even more problems.’’ 


On other occasions they comprehend the 
changing pattern of international relations 
as a result of new developments in the 
Communist world. For instance,. they 
admit, though with regret, tnat the period 
1970-1985 will witness such an amassing 
of productivity and population in China 
and the Soviet Union that.a revolutionary 
swing in the balance of world powers will 
occur if these powers hold together and if 
the Western nations do not have greater 
unity than now. They do not fail to note 
also that there are sources of conflict 
between the Soviet Union and China, 


Very few will quarrel with the authors’ 
conclusion that many of the economic poli- 
cies and actions resorted to by nations in 
the past reflected the political and economic 
arrangements of a world now no longer with 
us. However, many in Asia and Africa 
will be reluctant to accept the guidelines put 
forward for looking at the future. 


This book is not a provoking piece of 
political literature; but it certainly is an 
attempt to make a comprehensive arid sys- 
tematic study of all the major developments 
in the international field. Unfortunately, 
this study is made from the narrow stand- 
point of the national interests of the United 
States as conceived by those who are in 
power in that country now, It does convey 
factual and scientific information on many 
complex problems of international relations. 
Neither Norman J. Padelford. nor George 
A. Lincoln is a D.F. Fleming or an Owen 
Lattimore who could rise above the nation- 
al version of history. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that many Americam scho- 
lars will be, willing to court the charge that 


. they-are un-American. 


P 
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No Nature-cure for Rivers... . 
(Continued from page 20) 


does a bridge pier affect the flow?’ 
Usually it does not head up water 
more than a few inches upstream 
of the bridge. Looking-at the gaps 
between the piers and the width of 
each pier, it would appear that the 
obstruction to the total flow would 
be of very minor ‘consequence, 
though the piers do narrow down the 
passage of flow. 

A very interesting phenomenon 
occurs when the width of flow is 
narrowed down. It increases the 
speed of flow. In fact, the bridge 
engineers are worried about the 
enhanced velocity of flow that locally 
scours the river-bed. There is no ques- 
tion of heaving up sand or silt. 
Wide rivers are sluggish: they deposit 
sand and silt, and do not carry the 
sediments along so effectively. The 
-modern idea is to restrict (or cons- 
trict) the rivers between stone 
pitched banks, so that they flow 
through narrow channels, gain more 
velocity, carry away sand and silt, 
and deepen the water course for 
navigation and other benefits. 

The Bhagirathi-Hooghly makes 
an unduly long and undesirably 
sluggish journey due to its meander- 


The Week. 
(Continued from page 5) 


immediate withdrawal of Portuguese 
laws and the introduction of Indian 
laws. The demand was reiterated 
last week following the arrest of 
Mr George Vaz, General Secretary 
of the Goa Mining Welfare Union, 
on a charge of inciting workers of 
a foreign mining company to go on 
strike in protest against non-payment 
of wages. 

It is well’ known that the Portu- 
guese laws were meant only to harass 
the Goan people and keep them in 
fear. The foreign mining and ship- 
ping companies in Goa fully exploit- 
ed Indian wealth and labour for 
over 450 years with the help of the 
Portuguese. That they should conti- 
nue to do so even under Indian 
administration is infortunate. 

Continued labour unrest is bound 
to frustrate the Government’s plans 
to implement special developmental 
schemes in Goa. It is time for the 
Union Ministries of Labour and Law 
to pay attention to this and get all 
repressive Portuguese laws repealed. 





HE meeting of the ‘Punjab PCC 
at Chandigarh on Sunday was, 
from all accounts, stormy and bitter, 
with the Kairon and Darbara Singh 


ing. The gradient or slope of flow 
has thus become too mild. The 
channel can be, greatly improved by 
connecting the loops of the meander 
by cuts. The slope .will then 
increase, and the water course will 
scour deeper. This auxiliary mea- 
sure appears to be very necessary. 
But there. must be some water to 
flow through it. As already pointed 
out, the Hooghly has no flow for-a 
good part of the year. It is the 
Farakka Barrage that can supply 
the required perennial flow. 


In. addition, the Barrage has 
another purpose to serve. The fresh- 
water perennial supply from Farakka 


is also necessary to repel the salinity - 


that is affecting the Hooghly river 
used for municipal water supply in 
the metropolitan area of Calcutta. 
A river presents many problems that 
have to be solved continuously. 


Not doing enough 


Many engineering myths are dol- 
ed out to the gullible public. Even 
some engineers have been known to 
accept certain pseudo-technical 
superstitions. Let us not be swayed 
into saying that dams must not be 
built. We have to save the country 
Rs. 200 crores, not to mention count- 


groups ready for a showdown in 
the coming organisational elections. 
Already in the districts the fight for 
control of the organisation is in full 
swing. According to reports now 
available, there has been much change 
in alignments in the Pradesh Con- 
gress. While the erstwhile dissidents 
led by Giani Gurmukh Singh Mussa- 
fir and Sri Prabodh- Chandra have 
crossed over to Sardar Kairon’s 
side, Sardar Darbara Singh’s group 
claims strong support in the Hindi 
region, the former PEPSU areas and 
Jullundur district. 

There is hardly any important 
political or policy issue dividing the 
two groups—on the key’. question 
of the State’s reorganisation both 
stand for a bigger Punjab as against 


its division on linguistic or any other 


basis—but it is evident that Sardar 
Darbara Singh’s supporters are 
attempting to create the impression 
that they are more leftist and pro- 
gressive than Sardar Kairon.* ’ 

In the context of Congress Presi- 
dent Sanjivayya’s recent declaration 
that the Congress- High Command 
was determined to put an end to 
group tussles in the.Congress, Pun- 
jab Congress affairs are rather ins- 
tructive.” Both groups openly and 


‘frankly admit that it is the Congress 


High Command itself and some of 


‘of the 


less human lives, from ‘the ravages 
of floods each year. And flood 
control dams are the only effective 
answer. Further, the existing dams 
have given us over 1.5 million Kw 


in the form of hydro-electric power ` 


which constitutes nearly 40 per cent 
of the nation’s power installations; 
a few million acres of land are also 
being irrigated by dams. 

While the benefits of dams and 
bridges cannot be underestimated, 
their ill effects on the river regime 
are still a subject of controversy. 
It only proves that these effects are 
of minor importance. 

But the rivers keep on deteriorat- 
ing—with or without dams, with 
bridge piers ‘or without. The 
urgency of resuscitating the rivers is 
not reflected in the three Plans. 
River problems need multi-pronged 
attacks. The flood control alloca- 
tion in the Third Plan is Rs. 61 
crores, which is only about 5 per cent 
of the total’Irrigation and Power 
allocation. Work on inland naviga- 
tion, which would automatically take 
care of entire river course, does 


“not seem to have been taken up seri- 


ously. Over the first two Plans only 


Rs. 1 crore was spent, and Rs. 7.5 ` 


crores has been allotted in the Third 
Plan for inland navigation. 


its influential members who are res- 
ponsible for group tussles remaining 
alive since they encourage the build- 
ing of counterweights against any 


one personality becoming dominant. 


in a State, as far as possible. 
Meanwhile, interest now centres 
round the future plans of Sri Bhim 
Sen Sachar, retiring Governor of 
Andhra Pradesh, who is returning to 
active politics in Punjab. Accord- 
ing to informed sources, he is likely 
to throw his weight in favour of the 
anti-Kairon forces and tilt the 
balance against the Chief Minister. 
It is widely believed that some mem- 
bers of the High Command would 
like him to be chosen PCC Chief 
when finally Sardar Darbara Singh 
is obliged to vacate that office. 
_ The internal Congress tussle has 
shifted interest, to some extent at 
least, away from the group warfare 
inside the other major political force, 
the Akalis. The coming meeting 
Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak 
Committee early next month will 
be of decisive importance for estimat- 
ing the relative strength of Master 
Tara Singh and Sant Fateh Singh. 
In the Akali Assembly Party, the 
Sant group’ appears to have won 
over the majority. This may create 
difficulties for other 


groups. 


Opposition 


Å. 





Unjustified price increases cor- 
rode the Plan, inflate its cost, and 
cause shortfalls in physical targets. 


`v Even the slightest increase in. prices 


adds to discontent and engenders 
apathy towards ‘planning. ` 


Relative stability-of prices during 


- the first year of the Third Plan (in 


fact the index number ‘of wholesale 
ptices in the period -declined by 3.6 
per cent) led to complacency. among 
the framers of the country‘s:econo- 
mic policies. ; 


Re-thinking at Top 


. Forgotten was the price policy 
which at the time of formulation of 
the Third Plan was declared to be 
one of its most important aspects. 
But as the second: year of the Plan. 
commenced, prices started. rising.. 


- The index number of wholesale pri~, 


ces (Base: 1952-53-100) -now stands 
at 131.8, as-against 128.7 about this 


time last year. 


This gave a jolt to the planners, 
and Sri T.T. Krishnamachari‘showed 
commendable aliveness ‘to: this- pro- 
blem. The result was ‘Sri Nanda’s 


statement in Parliament and a series | 


of discussions, at the highest level. 
Now Secretaries of economic minis- 
tries and departnients of the Union 
Government are discussing concréte 
measures to check the spiralling of 
prices. 


That price increase is inevitable 
in an economy growing at a fo 
pace is not regarded very relevant 


in the present discussion. In. the’ 
initial stages of development, it 


could be argued that the demand for 
essential consumer goods would neces- 
sarily outpace supply in view of ine- 
vitable time Jags between investment 
and production and this will have an 
upward pull on.prices. .The process 


` of development, however, has been 


under way in this country for some 
time now. Thus, if present invest-- 
ment can yield its fruits only in the 
future, in the present we.should be 
able to reap-the fruits of past invest- 
ments. . : 


f 
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these optimistic estimates. 


. increases: f 
thanks to PL-480, is not inv short- 


g 
The task.of.maintaining a réason- 
able balance between supply and 
demand of essential consumer goods, 
therefore, is not a hopeless one in 
itself. But in practice. there is a 
tendency to be unduly optimistic in 


‘estimating likely 7 increases in produc- 


tion and to determine.the.policy of 
deficit financing ‘on the- basis of 
Even in 
regard to deficit financing there is a 
temptation to underestimate its true 
magnitude and overstate -its safe 
limit. Our planners, therefore, have 
been erring a little. on the side of 


optimism, and not always by a- small- 


margin.. But if a certain. level of 


governmental . expenditure is consi-- 


dered. essential and unavoidable and 
if this generates demand for essential 
goods in: excess of supply, the case 


‘for rationing “the ‘supply: -becomes 


stronger, .- élse. the.. prices ‘will rise 
beyond any justifiable limits. How- 
ever, the sound solution would be to 
increase the supply of these goods | to 
match the demand. : 


Rigged Prices ` 

The supply-demand formula does 
not operate in the Indian market so 
simply. There are many commodi- 
ties ‘which are by no means in short 
supply as compared to demand and 
yet they have been registering price 
For instance, wheat, 


supply. Still the index of whole- 
sale price for wheat in April was 
90.7 as against 85.7 last year at the 
corresponding time. There is a 
glut of sugar and gur, and yet their 
prices are rising. The index of 


wholesale prices of sugar ‘stood at 
121.8 in April, and.in August it” 
Shot upto 132.3. Similarly, gur in the: 
-same period. registered an increase 
from 120.1 to 184.7 There are many. . 


essential commodities whose preva- 
lent prices have. no ‘relation: to 
the’ supply-demaffd balance. Such 
methods of artificially rigging: up 
prices- can be -countered. by the 
Government -through- measures short 
of rationing. . 


_ tribution: 


(subsidised, 


PRICES AND THE PLAN- 


Thus,. if a price policy is to be ~ 
effective, it should naturally have a 
dual approach—rationing plus con- 
trol of prices—rationing of com- 
modities which are in short supply 
and control of. prices through dis- 
couraging speculative hoarding, accu- 
mulation of ‘inventories, State trad- 
ing, co-operative marketing and dis- 
This approach should be 
backed by intensive efforts to increase 
the supply of essential goods, - so 
as to..have a reasonable balance 


between supply and demand. This 


would mean higher priofities for 
essential commodities, but. this 
should be done without increasing 
the outlay on the Plan as such 
increase would amount to feeding 
the, ae ME trying; to control 


as > 8 ae 


Wide oo for Government. 
- The present | discussions on the 


- price question ‘in the highest official 
‘circles indicate that: rationing is 


regarded as something impossible in 
the present situation. But any con- 
trol short of rationing would prove 
ineffective in the case of scarce items. 

Without rationing, if prices of scarce 
commodities are controlled, they. will 
disappear from the open market and 
will be sold at inflated prices. This. 
does not mean that nothing can be | 
done to check price increase of essen- 
tial.goods. A wide field is still opèn 


“for the Government to operate on 


the market and influence the price 
structure. an 


Among the concrete measures’ 
contemplated is that to bring down 
the price of wheat to last year’s level 
by releasing large quantities of wheat. 
About rice, procurement of seven’ to 
eight ‘lakh tons has been suggested 
to .raise.the stock to 1.5 million tons.: 
Review. of- the rice.. distribution, 
arrangements ‘and `- fresh :study: of 
the question’ of zones have-also beén 
suggested.’ Concerted measures are 
recommended.to popularise wheat in ` 
rice-consuming ‘areas by making 


` wheat available .through fair-price 


shops and ‘consumer co-operatives 
if need be) and 


supplying wheat for mid-day meals, 


Jn regard to sugar, while complete 
decontrol is considered a remedy. 
worse than the disease, it is felt the 
price should be brought down speedi- 
ly to the level of the previous con- 
trolled price or a little below through 
larger releases: For cloth, making 

‘coarse and grey cloth available at 
cheaper rates and making up the 
loss incurred by- textile mills by 
increasing the prices of fine and 
superfine varieties. 


_It has been suggested that. the. 


range of essential goods and control 
over them be extended. | Besides 
wheat, rice, sugar and cloth, it is 
proposed to include such items as 
fruits and vegetables, milk, meat and 


eggs, fish, edible oil, gur, soap, 
paper, drugs and medicines, kero- 
sene and infant food. It is also 


pointed out that consumer goods 
prices should be treated differently 
from the rest and means should be 
‘evolved to prevent rise in the prices 
of such necessities as education, 
health and housing facilities, 


Manufactured Items 
However, in the field of manu- 


factured items, except for sugar and . 


cloth, no concrete proposal has 
emerged yet. Even the Planning 
Commission has not been able to 
suggest effective steps to check in- 
crease in the prices of these. That 
there is scope for price reduction in 
this field is borne out by the fact 
that while the index number of 
wholesale .prices of industrial raw 
materials declined from 150.5 on 
Aug. 5, 1961, to 139.5 on Aug 4, 
1962, manufactures registered an 
increase in this period from 127.9 
to 129.0. 


In fact, Government circles are 
not applying their minds to this 
aspect. 


The question of prices is also 
linked with .the cost structure of 
industry. Jn the name of preventing 
tendencies towards monopoly, con- 
sideration of economy of scale has 
been made a casualty in issuing 
licences. Take scooters, which Sri 
Krishnamachari described as the 
a ‘poor man’s vehicle’ and wanted 
to be made available for Rs. 1,500. 
Now as many as six units for manu- 
facturing scooters have been licens- 
ed. Taking the internal . demand 
and export prospects into consider- 
ation, hardly any one of them is 
likely to achieve economy of scale 
for years. Another drawback of the 


licensing policy has been that no- 


attempt was made to standardise 
parts. -In the case of scooters, for 
instance, parts of one brand of 
scooters do not fit into another 
brand. In such ‘cases, despite the 
genuine desire of the authorities to 
reduce prices, the scope for, reduc- 
tion is limited. = 


Fringe Effect 


The approach to price policy 
which is emerging now will only, 
touch the fringe of the problem. 
Rationing is regarded as too much 
for this Government to undertake. 
Manufactured items, except sugar 
and cloth, are not proposed to be 
dealt -with in an effective manner. 
Yet, within the proposed framework, 
if the Government pursues its own 
policies determinedly, the prices of 
wheat, rice, sugar and cloth can be 
influenced, and this will mean a great 
relief to the most vulnerable sec- 
tions of society. - 


But'according to knowledgeable 
circles in the Capital, the Planning 
Commission’s proposals on prices 
have not found favour with some of 
the implementing Ministries. Among 
the supporters of the proposals is 
Sri Krishnamachari who Suggested 
such drastic measures as “socialisa-~ 
tion of wholesale trade” and sub- 
sidy, at both production and sale 
stages. 


~ 


À Move Scotched- 


Major opposition to the proposal 
comes from Sri S. K. Patil who is 
responsible for implementing three- 
fourths of the proposals, i.e., in re- 
gard to wheat, rice and sugar. Sri 
Patil is reported ‘to have told mem- 
bers of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party that he would “fight” for the 
interests of agricultural producers 
and that any statutory fixation of 
prices of foodgrains would not only 
not give expected relief to the con- 
sumer but would harm the interests 
of agriculturists. . It is understood 
that his Ministry was preparing the 
case for price increase for sugar but 
Sri Nanda’s firm statement ,scotched 
the moye. . 


In regard to rice, the Pianning 
Commission’s proposals amount to 
State trading. But Sri Patil does 
not like State trading. It will be 
remembered how he scuttled State 
trading in foodgrains suggested .by 
such. a powerful’ body as the 
National Development Council. 
What is the guarantee that this time 
he will implement the State wading 
proposal? 





İf half-hearted measures are 


implemented in a half-hearted man- ` 


ner, the result is not difficult to 
imagine. Even according to opti- 
mists, the net upshot of the whole 


discussion will be some regulation - 


of the price of wheat and a few more 
co-operative stores. 


—V. K. 





RIP VAN WINKLE 


Early “this week appeared an 
advertisement which revealed how 
up-to-date the UPSC secretariat is.. 


The advertisement called for` 


applications “from Indian citizens 
and persons of Indian origin migrat-. 
ed from Pakistan with the intention 
of permanently settling in India, 
subjects of Sikkim or State of Pondi- 
cherry, and subjects of Nepal, sub- 
ject to issue of certificates of eligi- 
bility in their favour.” 


' Apart from the fact that “the 
intention of permanently settling in 
India” may well be claimed by ille- 
gal immigrants also, will someone' 
tell the UPSC that the Constitution 
has been amended to make Pondi- 
cherry. a Union Territory? Else, 


UPSC itself `may fail in general j 


knowledge test, 
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U.P. LAND TAX - 


PLANNING. COMMISSION’S DUTY 


The U.P. Land. Holdings Tax 
Bill has thrown the State in a state 
of ferment. A top Minister of the 
Central Government is reported to 
have been greeted with loud protests 
during his tour in the constituency. 
The Opposition parties—Jan Sangh, 
Communists, and PSP—have staged 
at Lucknow impressive demonstra- 
tions. The State Congress has been 
gagged, but Party legislators opposed 
to the taxation are shouting loudly. 
Those in favour of the Bill are apolo- 
getic. 

The Chief Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh has “been going about 
supporting the Bill with a crusador’s 
zeal. Is it because he believes that 
the peasants’are in a position to pay, 
or because the Planning Commission 
has forced a situation on him? 
The Finance’ Minister, who had 
strongly supported taxation on land 
in the informal discussion in the 
PCC, has, after his tour-of the 
flood-affected areas of the Eastern 
Districts, become a stout opponent. 
The Agriculture Minister, who can 
be credited with knowledge of the 
U.P. peasantry, is equally opposed. 
. Other Ministers are so many doubt- 
ing Thomases, sharing neither the 
Chief Minister’s zeal nor Kamlapati’s 
courage. ` 

A few days ago there was a 
meeting between the Ministers of 
U.P. and the Planning Commission. 
The Planning Commission is reported 
to have left the manner of raising 
the resources to the State Govern- 
ment. It has agreed to give an 
overall aid of Rs. 350 crores to U.P. 
on condition that the State Govern- 
ment raises Rs. 147 crores to meet 
the requirements of the State’s Third 
Plan. However, the resources of 
U.P.. are inelastic unlike those of 
other States, and without resorépg 
to taxation on almost the whole 
peasantry, big and small, ‘it is not 
possible for the State to raise the 
resources of the magnitude proposed. 
The Planning Commission cannot, 


therefore, escape responsibility for . 


the consequences which may follow. 


The Alternatives 

The Planning Commission has so 
far refused to relax the condition 
that Certral aid will be dependent 
on the State’s contribution. ` In my 
opinion, the condition of the Plan- 
ning Commission making Central 


aid of Rs. 350/- crores dependent on 


anem 


by AJIT PRASAD JAIN- 
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The divergence even among Congress 
Legislators shows that the U.P. agitation 
over the Land.Tax Bill has deeper causes 
than appear on the surface, Here the 
President of the Pradesh Congress discuss- 
es some of the basic aspects of the 
problem. 





the State raising Rs. 147 crores is 
‘morally unjustifiable. 
tarian society, the weaker unit must _ 


have the opportunity to reach up 
to the standards’ of the advanced 
units. Jt, therefore, requires more 
generous consideration, for other- 
wise the weak will become weaker 
and the stronger more strong. Uttar 
Pradesh is an agricultural and back- 
ward State. The Planning Com- 
mission’s Attitude drives the State 
of U.P. into a position where it 
should either resort to ruinous taxa- 
tion or go to the wall. 

The prevailing situation in Uttar 
Pradesh is full of hazards and itis time 


In an egali- ’ 


that the Planning Commission reviews 
its policy and makes the Central 
aid of Rs. 350/- crores available to 
the State without any condition be- 


-ing attached. The State needs no 


exhortation for raising the maxi- 
mum possible resources, for, the 
larger the Plan, the greater the pros- 
perity for the State. The State 
should, in my opinion, be given the 
liberty to readjust its plans within the 
Central aid of Rs. 350 crores and 
the resources that it can raise. This 
alone can ease the situation. 

How can a democratic plan 
succeed until it mobilizes popular 
support? Taxing those who are 
living below the subsistence level 
and have no means to bear the bur- 
den of additional taxation is not the 
way of winning popular support. 
Exemption of uneconomic holdings, 
therefore, becomes an: inescapable 
necessity. Let me hope that the 
Planning Commission will relax its | 
rigid stand. ; 


THE. ‘CRUSHING BURDEN 


sack = 


1. by Our Correspondent 


Most of the additional resources 
required for the Third Plan are to be 
collected by way of additional taxa- 
tion, mostly indirect, which means 
increase in the cost of living. For 
instance, the Maharashtra Govern- 
ment levied additional taxes on gur, 
biris, petrol and oil and also an 


education cess. - 


Commenting on Third Plan re- 


sources, the Reserve Bank warned . 


in September last year that-“‘indirect 
taxation tends to raise commodity 
prices and affects the poorer sections.” 


Second Plan revenue measures 
yielded good results, and as against 
the target of Rs. 850 crores by way 
of partly direct and mostly indirect 
taxation actual receipts were estimat- 
ed at Rs. 1,052 crores. 


The Reserve Bank was of the 
opinion that in respect of direct taxes 
further substantial increases in yields 
would have to be sought mainly 
through tightening of tax laws, 
adjustments in tax rates and measures 
to check evasion or avoidance. 


How the poor have been sqeezed 
from the beginning of the Third Plan 
is evident from the revenue figures. 


These ‘are given in a recent issue of 
the Economic Review, official organ 
of the AICC. 


In the States, as against the target 
of Rs. 610 crores for the entire Third 
Plan period, in the first two years 
Rs. 370 crores—over 50 per cent of 
the target—has been netted. Taking 
thé Centre and the States together, 
the additional taxation up to now is 
Rs. 1,200 crores out of Rs. 2,110 
crores for the whole five-year 
period. 


As for land taxation, there is no 
doubt the peasant is the least taxed 
in India. While nearly 70 per cent 
of the national income is probably 
derived from the rural sector, only a 
little over two-fifths of the total tax 
revenue is earned in this sector. 
Of the total direct tax revenues, only 
about a third is derived from the 
agricultural sector, mostly from land 
revenue. 


Yet, it. appears inequitous to 
tax the peasant at this time, for, 
though the promise of future pros- 
perity is there, he is yet to recover 
from his centuries-old misery—a 
process made doubly difficult oe 
spiralling prices. 


BEHIND STEEL PRICE DECISION 


By: ‘KEWAL ‘VARMA - 


A Journalist who has specialised in eres the author lucidiy explains the`reasons ` 


behind the Government’s recent decision on steel retention prices. 
the place and purpose of the Tariff Commission, 


Behind the‘ Government’s deci- 
sion to fix steel retention prices lies 
an interesting story. The ‘Tariff 
Commission recommendations evok- 
ed sharp differences among Minis- 


tries of the Government of India. ` 


Scores of notes were prepared by 
different Government departments 
for and against the Commission’s 
recommendations. - 


The line of argument of those 
favouring acceptance of the recom- 
mendations was as follows: (i) Steel, 
being the most vital sector of the 
economy, needs special material 
incentives; (ii) any step causing dis- 
appointment to steel. producers will 
result in flight of capital.from basic 


industries. to light consumer’ indus- - 


tries which yield higher rates of pro- 
fit; and (iif) rejection of the recom- 
mendations of a semi-judicial expert. 
body would set'a bad precedent and 
create a wrong. impression on the 
public mind. For a new Minister, 
as Sri C. Subramaniam is, the pro- 
blem was a test of his political 
courage. “It is no joke to resist 
the pressure of steel interests, which 
are known to have a most powerful 
lobby inside the ruling party and 
officialdom,” a well-informed observ- 
er told me. Even a section of 
Hindustan Steel was for acceptance 
of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions. 


Broad View . 


From a parochial standpoint 
it would perhaps have been in 
Sri Subramaniam’s interest to 
accept the. Commission’s recommen- 
dations as this would have contri- 
- buted considerably to improvement 
of the financial position. of the three 
public sector steel plants for which 
he is answerable to the country. 
But from the larger national angle, 
it would have caused a drain on the 
country’s resources, for, the higher 
the retention price, the lower will be 
the: contribution to the Steel Equa- 
lisation Fund, for which the Third 
. Plan has taken a credit of, Rs. 160 
crores. It. is to the credit of the 
-Minister that he took a broad view 
of the problem and fought for only 
the minimum necessary increase in 


- blishments 
part of the- original: value of fixed - 


N ` i, 2 
prices. He ‘encountered. serious 
opposition from some of his senior 
colleagues, and this resulted in such 
procrastination—the Government 
took five months to come to a 
decision on the recommendations of 


. the Tariff Commission. Ultimately 


Sri Subramaniam got his viewpoint 
accepted when the Planning Com- 


mission threw its weight behind him., 


Market Reaction 


The industry reacted: sharply to 
the Government’s decision, and it 
has ‘had its repercussions on the 
general share market. A report 
from the Bombay Stock Exchange, 
for instance, reads:' “Equities opened 


‘lower and, following suggestions that 


the dividends on Tata Steel shares 
would be lower than previously, 


- fell further on fresh nervous selling 


and recorded new bottom level here 
today, the first day of the new 
settlement.” The industry has creat- 
ed the impression that the Govern- 
ment’s decision is arbitrary and is 
based on extraneous considerations. 
Government circles, responsible for 
the decision, however, do not accept 
this contention. On the other hand, 
they point. out the inconsistencies 
of the Tariff Commission’s approach 
in recommending the prices. 


The Tariff Commission followed 


a conservative and defective method | 


in determining the price. It allowed a 
profit of eight per cent on gross 


block and one per cent higher than | 


bank rate on working capital. It is 


pointed out that the practice of tak- . q 


ing gross block as the basis is unfair 
and places the old establishments in 
an advantageous position’ as com- 
pared to new entrants. By way of 
depreciation every year, old esta- 
recover a «substantial 


assets. For example, Tatas have 


_Tecovered as, much as one-third of. 


their fixed assets, but in determining 
the price the entire gross block. is 
taken into account. The more 
rational approach will be to-take the 
net fixed assets, i.e., original value 
of fixed assets minus total de- 
preciation paid, as the basis of, cal- 
culation. 


He also discusses 


1 


It is pointed out that in ‘the case 


-of the cemént industry, the Tariff 


Commission followed this formula 
while providing eight per, cent ‘rate 
of profit “on fixed assets.’ The 


Government feels that the Tariff ; 


Commission did not give convincing 


` reasons for making a departure from 


l working capital, 


, substantial part of the*working capi- - 


the principle adopted in the case of 


‘cement to the principle suggested in 


the present case. 


While providing for pron on 


mission, it is pointed out, didnot 
take into account. the fact that a 


tal .of private steel companies is 
borrowed at the ratevof five to six per 
cent.- Thus, it is held, there is no 
justification for allowing a higher: 


return on that part of the working - 


capital. 


General Price Level 


These circles ‘hold that if the 


Tariff Commission had taken these 


the Tariff Com- ~> 


two factors into account while deter- ` 


mining the fetention price and taken 
TISCO as the representative esta- 


blishment of the industry, the differ- 


ence between the price accepted by 
the Government and the price re- 
commended by the Commission 
would have been but marginal. 


Another important factor . that 


weighed with the Government in ` 


not accepting the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendation was its effect 
on the general -price level. Within 
years the retention price has been 
increased by 10 per cent. Accept- 


‘ance of the recommendation would 


have necessitated the passing of some 
of the burden to the consumer, and 
any increase in the selling price of 
steel at the. moment would have led 
to a chain reaction of upward pres- 
sure on prices about which the 
Government is already worried a 
great deal. 


`The industry’s complaint against - 
the Goverriment’s décision to post- 


pone the recovery of interest and 
loan and thereby reduce the price 
by Rs. 8 per tonne is least appreciat- 
ed in New Delhi. In fact, IISCO is 


ee ed 


RA 


a gainer. in this, since its: obligation 
on this score comés to Rs. 15°‘ per 
«tonne. . 


Different Prices 


Government circles are ‘building 
up a case for different retention pri- 
ces for the public sector steel plants 
and the private sector steel plants. 
There is no doubt that the working 
cost of public sector steel plants is 
lower as compared- to TISCO and 
IISCO, because the former have the 
‘advantage of the latest technology. 
But this advantage is offset by the 
fact that their raw material resources 
are-not as rich and as favourably 

_ placed as those of the private sector. 
Also, the public sector steel plants, 
unlike the private sector ones, are 
burdened with townships. -Even if 
there is any advantage on this score, 
it is marginal. On the other hand, 
the capital employed per tonne is 
much higher in public sector steel 
plants than in private sector plants. 
There, is no legal commitment on 
the part of the Government to pro- 
vide for ‘uniform prices for’ all units 
in the industry. 

There is a valid case for giving a 
higher retention price to the public 
sector’ units than to those in the 


-private sector till the difference 
between the gross blocks of the two 
sectors come reasonably close. But 
there is the danger that this princi- 
ple may be used to- cover up in- 
efficiency in the public” sector _esta- 
blishments. N 


‘By rejecting the Tariff Com- 


mission’s recommendations, the 
Government has been able to con- 
serve public sector resources to the 
extent of about Rs..8 crores. The 
Government is not inclined to take 
seriously the fall in steel shares. 
For this the companies have to 
blame themselves. They pitched 
their demands too high—as much as 
Rs. 77 per tonne. of increase over the 
price-of Rs. 512 per tonne was de- 
manded by them. This provided 
an opportunity to speculators to rig 
up prices in the share market. It is 
believed the share market will adjust 
‘itself to a more rational level. 


Tariff Body’s Scope ; 
Meanwhile, the functioning and 
scope of the Tariff Commission is 
‘being ‘debated in official circles. 
The Government, it is pointed out, 
had to overrule major recommenda- 
tions. of the Commission over half a 
dozen times in the course of the last 


an 


E ba A e 


few years. Progressive circles in 
the Capital feel:that the. institution 
of the Tariff Commission, from being 
an instrument of imperialist ‘policies . 


-in pre-Independence days, has be- 


come too much private sector orient- 
ed in the post-Independence period. 
Sri Subramaniam’s open satatement 
that the Tariff Commission has 
become. outmoded and “other 
machinery would have to be evolv- 
ed ‘in its place”. has come as-a 
bombshell.. : 


_ However, few agree with’ the 
drastic suggestion of winding. up the 
‘Tariff Commission. The best remedy, 
according to knowledgeable quarters, 
would be for Governinent to work 
out the principles of fixation of pric- 
es and the Tariff Commission should ' 
be asked to implement themi in 
accordance with the specific condi- 
tions prevailing in the concerned 
industry. At present, the terms of 
reference of the Tariff Commission 
are so wide that it evolves as well 
as implements the principles of fixa- 
tuon of prices. If this practice is 
adopted, much ‘of the embarrass- 
ment caused by having to overrule 
the recommendations. of a high- 
power expert body would be elimi- 
nated. 


-THE THREE FACES OF COMMUNALISM. 


by RASBEED AL-TALIB 


The Committee on National Integration is trying to evolve an acceptable definition 
of ‘communalism’. The author advocates a practical-scientific approach to the question 


_ At a‘time when the National In- 
tegration Committee is grappling 
with thé definition of communalism, 
it will perhaps come as a surprise 
to many of us in India that the 
word communalism does not, in the 
rest of the English-speaking gyorld, 
bear the meaning which it has acquir- 
ed by a- process of extension in the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. We find 
that the Concise Oxford Dictionary 

- puts it down as: “Theory of govern- 
ment by local autonomy”. This 
meaning is derived from the word 
commune, which was the name given 
to each of the smallest terri- 
torial units into which France -was 
divided for purposes of administration. 
Since this authoritative English dic- 
tionary does not list any other mean- 
ings for the word communalism, it is 
obvious that apart from existing in its 
remote European historical meaning, 


? 
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of defining comnannaliona: 


the word is not known outside India 
in the sense in which we have been 


using it: for some time. 


New - ‘Meaning 


How then did we-come to dress 
the word in its modern Indian sense? 
Fortunately, we do not have to go 
far to work out the answer. Accord- 
ing to the dictionary, the word 
communal is, among other things, an 
adjective of the word community, 
and means “of and for the com- 
munity”. Since in India Hindus and 
Muslims were always described as 
communities, anything that was 
exclusively for one or other of the 
communities was denoted by the 
term communal, e.g. the Communal 
Award. From this, it was but a. 
short step to.describing a cult that 
preached exclusiveness and separa- 
tism for the members of any one 


_ community 


as communalism. It 
was in this manner, by extension of 
meaning, that we in India evolved 
a convenient shorthand description 
for a comparatively recent pheno- 
menon in history, recent at least in 
the sense and size in which it prevails 
in’ this part of the world today. 
Having allowed ourselves this 
digression into the dictionary and 
historical meanings of ;communalism, 
which however take us no further in 
our search for a definition enabling 
us to recognize this social phenome- 
non, we must put ourselves back on 
the rails and endeavour to make 
a scientific enquiry, leading to 
the definition of the concept of 
communalism as operating in India. 
This can best be done with the aid ` 
of certain recent theories current 
in the field of descriptive linguistics 
and ‘semantics, which ‘have been 


il 


adapted and see for our pur- 
poses. . 


Meaning as Function . - 


It is now commonly accepted in 
these disciplines, that meaning is best 
regarded as the function of a word 
in its social environment.” If this 
is clearly understood, then there 
remains only one other element of 
_ this theoretical construct that we 
need to remember. That is this. 
The meaning of a word or a concept 
is best stated or defined according to 
its function in the social situa- 
tion, but meaning, because of 
its complexities, is best stated ‘in 
terms of its functions at several lay- 
ers, or as the linguists prefer to put 
it, at- seVeral levels. 

“In the light of this theory, the 
proper approach to arriving at a 
definition of communalism would 
be, first of all, to enumerate in our 
minds the several situations in which 
this concept enters. Grouping to- 
gether ‘many such situations and re- 
ducing them toa small number of cate- 
gories in terms of situation-types—in 
thé scientist’s language, ‘abstracted’ 
from the plethora of everyday human 
events and emotions certain types of 
situation in which communal consi- 
derations enter—all we have to’ do in 
order to achieve a suitable definition 
is to describe the features present in 
each such situation-type.. The state- 
ment emerging at .the end would 
nevertheless, it is submitted; go 
further towards our understanding 
of the concept of communalism than 
any other type of statement. ` 

To recapitulate the steps.in our 
methodology: We shall, first. of all, 
take a look at the fascinating mosaic 
of life around us and select for atten- 
tion situations which are readily and 
instinctively- identifiable by most of 
us as communal. Next, iù the sense 
explained above, we shall reduce 
these live factual situations by group- 
ing them into a small number of 
abstract categories to be referred to 
as situation-types. - And’ finally we 
shall. describe the features of -these 
situation-types, which statements 
taken together will give. us a defini- 
tion of communalism as it prevails in 
our society today. 

It would, be a workable genera- 
lisation to say‘that basically there are 
three types of situations in our daily 
lives, in which communalism in one 
sense or other operates. 
nalism in one of these senses has a 
positive aspect; ‘in the other two, 
. a negative aspect differing only in 
degree one from the other. We 
may designate these three faces of 
communalism with the following 


12. a 


-Commu- ` 


convenient, self-explanatory labels: 
communalism of fellow-feeling, -of 
discrimination, and of violence:- 


Fellow Feeling 


At the lowest level (lowest 
because this is the least harmful 
situation) ‘communalism has mean- 
ing in a positive sense, but is none- 
theless communalism for all that. 
This is. the situation in which-a 
person, who comes into any kind of 
contact with another ‘belonging to 


‘his: community, experiences a ‘parti- 
‘cularly warm, sense of fellow-feeling 


merely from the _knowledge—and 


for no other reason than—that the. 


two belong to the: same community, 


‘ie. sectarian, or religious, or ‘racial 


group. In this’ particular sense, 
communalism is practised by large 
numbers of people throughout: the 
world; it is not confined: to, this 
country. `, „However, this phenome- 
non is more particularly to be found 
when the community happens ‘also 
to be a minority in its immediate 
environment. Thus, it is very com- 
mon for'a Jewish person, whenever 
he comes across another, especially 
in a country in which the Jews ‘are 
in a minority, to feel a special cama- 
raderie towards the other. As exam- 
ples from nearer home, take the case 
of two Befigalis, or for that matter, 
Gujeratis, Maharashtrians, or_ any 
two persons. belonging to the same 


‘linguistic group.) In’ each case, two -- 


such persons meeting in any part of 
India other than’ what they fondly 
consider to be their own -will ins- 
tantly react with greater fellow-feel- 
ing towards each other than, when 
encountering a stranger from anothér 
linguistic’ community. 

This form of communalism may 
be innocent, but from the. point. 
of view of national integration, we in 


` India have yet-to learn to, relegate 
this type of feeling to the secondary ` 


position it deserves. 

Next comes situation of discrimi- 
nation. This type covers.all those-situ- 
ations in which a person is discrimind- 
ted against, whether in regard to selec- 


tion for a-job, promotion, or offer of. 


other opportunities, merely. on the 


ground that the-person in whose - 


power the decision lies happens to 
belong to. the. same“ community .as 
the beneficiary -of the. decision. 
This is the most insidious form: in 
which communalism is practised. 
‘Communalism in this sense, -is 
practised - more among the lower 
middle and middle classes, who have 
no moral qualms ‘about practising 
on a large scale the coinmanaliem of 
discrimination... mi” Saka: 


And it is not as though’. only 
members. of- the’ majority com- 
munity indulge in the practice of this 
communalism, Even Muslim middle 
classes are known to use-the com- 
munal yardstick in the selection 
of domestic employees, or when 
making appointments to jobs in 
business undertakings run exclusive- 
ly by Muslims. The chances, how- 
ever, of Muslims doing this in "public 
are small, if not altogether non- 
existent. This is not because Mus- 
lim government servants are more 


enlightened, but becausein such open 


situations it is impossible for a mino- 
rity community to be communal- 
minded. . i 


Violence 


. Finally, we come to a Yet. higher 
level of meaning at which the con 
cept of communalism needs to be 


examined and described. . This is 


the situation in which communalism ` 
is frankly violent. -Whenever there 
are communal killings, it will -be 
found that the people who indulge in it 
are for the most part the mass’ of hu- 
manity whether the Muslims of East 
Pakistan, the Assamese people, or the 
Buddhists of Ceylon. This mass of - 
people—unemployed, hungry, des- 
perately poor, living’ cheerless, dis- 
tressful lives at standards in many 
cases well below the threshold of 


‘subsistence—is made up of highly - 


emotional and excitable individuals 
ready to throw their wretched, miser- 
able lives away.at the slightest pro- 
vocation. Communalism in this 
violent sense is, in fact, very largely 
a problem of law and order. 

. This, however, does not answér 
the question why violent disturbances 
so often take the shape of communal 
riots. For this, we have to fall back 
on the statement alliided to earlier 
that” the people in many parts of 
India ‘still tend. to -think of them- 


selves first and foremost as 
Hindus,- Muslims, Assamese, -.Ben- 
galis, Buddhists; Tamils. and so 


on. his divisive -consciousness - of. 
belonging primarily to natrow, secta- 
rian, religious and linguistic groups 
and only secondarily, if at all, to the 
larger units of nations, continental 
communities and humanity, is at the 
very heart of the problem of comi- 
munalism. 

This then is the definition of com? 
munalism. While the Asoka -Mehta 
Committee on Communalism and 
National Integration will, no doubt} 
arrive at a more impressive defini- 
tion, it is not easy to see how it can 
travel beyond the ground-covered by 
our - practical, pele - three-fold 
approach. . Tai 
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WAGES: TRADE UNIONS’ TASK 


- ByN. K. KRISHNAN 


The principle of a need-based minimum wage has been accepted but has ‘not been 
implemented. Real wages have remained stagnant over the last 10 years, and in some 
cases have even gone down. The author, a, prominent trade union. leader of Madras, 
calls for joint consultation and discussion among all the central trade union organisations 


and middle class unions to evolve a plan of action to meet the situation 


Developments on the wages front 
‘in the course. of the last few years 
call for serious discussion on the part 
of all-India trade union organisa- 
tions with a view to evolving a joint 
policy and a programme of concert- 
ed action. i ' 

_- The Fifteenth Tripartite came out 
with unanimous decisions regarding 
a need-based minimum wage, but 
in the subsequent period these deci- 
sions have mostly remained on paper 
while at.the same time prices have 
been rising continuously. It is true 
that in-a, few cases, such as textiles 
and cement, the, trade unions were 
able to secure a certain increase in 
basic wage and dearness allowance 
through the Wage Boards that were 
set up. ` But, at the same time, it is 
to be noted that the initial round of 
successes achieved by the trade union 
movement in the pre-1957 period has 
largely begun to come to an end. 


In recent years, adjudicators have 
been increasingly rejecting the. de- 
mands of the workers for wage 
increase, or improvement in- living 
conditions, .on the ground that in 
‘comparable units’ in . the. ‘same 
region’ the position was the same and 


šo no case for any improvement had _ 


been made out. A glaring instance 
in point is the Balmer-Lawrie Case 
(Labour Court, Calcutta). 


Little Improvement 


A t 
In striking contrast to the First 
Pay Commission Report which 
brought’ substantial  benefits#’to” 
the Government employees - and 
brought to the forefront the question 
of a national minimum wage, the 
Second Pay Commission contributed 
virtually nothing to any such impro- 
vement, giving the strange- reason 
that the economy of the country 
could’ not bear. a heavier burden. 
What little the Commission gave to 
the workers has already been virtually 

wiped out by rising prices. 


In exactly the same manner, the 
recent Bank Award has completely 


belied the expectations of the bank - 


employees and has brought them 
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little real improvement in their living 
conditions. Despite the fact that 
the Banking industry iš at the peak 
of its prosperity and made 41 per 
cent higher net profits in 1961 over 
1960 (leaving out ‘of account the 
vast undisclosed secret ‘reserves), 
the Desai Award has given the em- 
ployees of the leading banks wage 
inicrease of no more than 2 to 3 
per cent! Similarly, more recently, 
the Life Insurance Corporation has 
rejected the: Charter’ of Demands 
submitted bythe employees’ and 
offered in its place nothing more than 
insignificant concessions. i 


Growth of Monopoly . 


The Second Pay Commission as 
well as the Bank Tribunal haye un- 
ceremoniously given the go-by to the 
unanimous decisions of the:Fifteenth 
Tripartite on a need-based minimum 
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wage and have pronoúnced obiter 
dicta ọn these decisions which are 
bound to have serious social conse- 
quences.’ Even the Socialist objec- 
tives of the country have come in for 
ridicule at the hands of the Bank 
Tribunal. ' f 


While such has been the case in 
regard to wage movements, the 
Government’s inability--to hold the 
price line was revealed’ more sharply 
than ever during the Budget debate 
in Parliament. os 


Alongside these developments 
must be viewed the press reports that 
have recently appeared regarding the 
conclusions arrived at by the Mahala- . 
nobis Committee set up by the 
Central Government in October 1960 
to enquire into the question of dis- 
tribution of the income generated in 
the period of the two Five-Year 
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Plans. 
Report seems -to have confirmed 
‘ what overwhelming sections of pub- 
lic opinion have already expressed, 
namely, that the cream of the increas- 
ed wealth generated by the two 
Five-Year Plans has’ been mono- 
polised by a very narrow top stratum 


of society and that ‘the development 5 


of the Plans has led to further polari- 
sation and further development of 
monopoly in the country. 


Regarding Central Government 


-employees, numbering more than 
two million, taken as a whole, the 
draft Report of the Committee seems 
to have pointed’ out that they re- 
main largely ” where they were in 
1950-51 in terms of real earnings. 
“All but the lowest group” have 
recorded “actual fall in. real earn- 
ings”. The only section of workers 
whose real earnings have gone up 


during the Plan-periods are-the coal- . 


miners, followed by those in the 
manufacturing industry and the rail- 
ways. Even here, says the Report, 
“the real earnings will be: consider- 
_ ably less” because‘of the rise in pric- 
és, The overall conclusion seéms to 
be that the real-earnings of most 
sections in the urban sector of the 
economy showed io improvement 
comparable to the increase’in per 
capita national income. As far as 
the countryside is concerned, accord- 
-ing to-the Report, 60. million. land- 
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less labourers earn less today than 


- they did‘in-the -pre-Plan- period. 


At the other end of the scale, 
the Report.has drawn attention to 
the fact that .079-per cent of the 
population at the top earned in 
1959-60 ‘as much’ as 4.08 per cent 
of the total national income, ‘com- 


pared with 3.92 per-cent in 1953254. i 
The net result of this increasing con- 


centration is that‘ ten leading busi- 
ness houses in the country increas- 
ed their share capital in the private 
sector from 29.35 per cent in. 1951 
to 34. 53 per cent in 1958. , 
Grim Answer 

It is expected that the’ Maha- 
lanobis „Committee Report, when 


-published, wil] furnish the grim ans- 


wer to. the tall claims made’ by 
Finance Minister Morarji Desai in 
Parliament that increased prospe- 
rity brought about by the Plans has 
been, equitably distributed and -the 
rich have grown poorer and the poor 
richer under his benign rule. 

It is against such a background 
that trade unions have to view the 


_ Wage developments of the recent 


period. The General Council of the 
‘All-India .Trade Union Congress 


foreshadowed such a development 
during its. last session in Delhi and 
called for -a joint and concerted 
movement: on. the part of the entire 
- working class and-middle class em- 
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ployees in the direction of achieving 


- a national minimum wage as well as 


full neutrali8ation of the rising cost 
of living through adequate dearness 
allowance. 


Joint Approach 

-The present situation after the 
Bank Award and rejection by the 
Life Insurance Corporation of the’ 
employees’ charter of demands calls 
for immediate joint discussion on the 
part of all sectors of the all-India 
trade union movement. It is high 
time the entire wages question is 
discussed in the context of planned 
development of the country and of 
the Third Plan, keeping firmly in 
view the social objective that the 
fruits of the Plans must be distribut- 
ed equitably among the different 
sections who have contributed to 
them. 

- No more can a situation be tole- 
rated of the type revealed in the Draft 
Report’ of the Mahalanobis Com- 
mittee wherein economic develop- 
ment so far. under “the two Plans 
has only resulted in the rich getting 
richer and the poor poorer, while 
at the same time rise in prices goes 
on continuously unchecked, still 
further aggravating this inequality. 

-Joint consultation among ‘all the 
central. trade union organisations 
as well as trade unions of middle 
class employees has become’ very 
necessary in order to discuss this 
whole situation and evolve a com- 
mon policy and programme of action 
for the entire trade union movement 
in the country in the context of the 
Third Plan. Such a joint program- 
me must include steps to defend the 
hard-won achievements of the Fif- 
teenth Tripartite with regard to.a 
need-based ‘minimum wage, steps 
to put forward concrete measures to 
force the Government to change its 
present taxation and price policy, 
steps to fight unitedly for adequate 
dearness allowance, steps to fully 
neutralise the rise in the cost of living. 

Joint consultation and discussion 
can prepare the ground for evolving 


_ an immediate. platform of action and 


demands for the working class in 
relation to the Plan. Such a step 
alone will enable the trade union 
movement ‘to stop the present rot 
and intervene effectively i in the econo- 
mic life of the nation so as to ensure 
that the progress of further. Plans 
leads us nearer and nearer the social 
objectives laid down in the Constita- 
tion instead of to a state of affairs 
in which monopoly is allowed to 
grow and fatten at the expense of the 
common people. 
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PROBLEMS. OF ASSAM HILLS 


in 
> 


cern. 


different from those behind, say, the DMK and Akali movements. 


by MADHUSUDAN BHATTACHARYA 


Separatist tendencies in some.parts of the country have been causing con- 
But the agitation for a Hill State in Assam springs from reasons 


The 


author hasbeen in Assam for years and has studied the problem of the 


- people of the hills at close quarters. 


In pre-British days, life in the 
Assam hills was not much disturbed 
by the rise and fall of different dynas- 
ties in the rest of India. Even in the 
heyday.of the Moghuls, the suzerain- 
ty of Delhi never extended to these 
hills. Though occasionally there 
were exchanges of emissaries between 
the Ahom kings of Assam and the. 
Jaintia kings who ruled over a part 
of the present United Khasi-Jaintia 
hills and a part of the adjoining plains 
’ district of Sylhet (now in East 
Pakistan), the freedom of the tribals 
in these ‘hills was not impaired. 

From the beginning of last cen- 

tury, the British began to extend 
their imperialist rule to these areas, 
and by the eighties of that- century 
resistance in these areas had been 
-broken. The British. became the 
“paramount power” here as much. as 
in the rest of the country. The 
present State capital was established 
in 1853: to maintain co-ordination 
between the authorities in the two 
valleys—the Surma valley to the 
south and the Brahmaputra valley 
in the north. The establishment of 
the capital in Shillong opened the, 
“closed door” to the hills, at least 
the United Khasi-Jaintia hills, to the 
plains people, particularly those who 
came as part of the British adminis- 
trative machinery. 


Hold of Shylos . 


Till the coming of the British, 
the inhabitants of the hills lived their 
tribal life which was at different 
stages ‘of socio-economic d€velop- 
ment in the different areas. In the 
Lushai hills (now called Mizo dis- 
trict) a kind of semi-feudal social 
order had already developed. The 
chiefs, called “‘Shylos,”’ became the 
‘ absolute owners of all land. The 
rest of the population had lost rights 
over land, the basic means of produc- 
-tion. The Shylos would annually 
allot land to the cultivators, who ' 
did not have any kind of occupancy 
rights. Any time the Shylo asked a 
Lushai to leave a particular place, 
the latter had to comply. The ave- 
rage Lushai had also to render free 
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He traces their background and sums 


up: the possibilities for a solution — 


service to the Shylo. The pattern of 
cultivation was “Jhuming’’ or shift- 
ing cultivation—a common feature 
in all the hills. 

` In the Garo hills, the position 
was different. 
ed to the village elder in dlmost every 
matter. There was no -authority 
holding sway over the entire area. 
Life was -organised separately in 
each village. While in the Lushai 
hills society had already become 
patrilineal, in the Garo hills matri- 
lineal society existed, as it does to 


-thisday. >- u 


Syiemship 

By and large, life in-the Khasi 
Jaintia hills was much more complex 
than in the other. areas. In the 
Jaintia part (the Jaintias are a sub- 
tribe of the Khasis, though some 
think it would be more apt to put it 
the other way round), tribal life with 
its “Jhuming” and barter economy 
and matrilineal society—gradually 
making room for a patrilineal social 


-order—existed side by side with 


kingship. But it is to be noted that 
the Jaintia- king exercised his feudal 


‘` authority more in his, dominions in 


the plains than in the hills, though 
his capital was in the hills. In the 
Khasi part the matrilineal social 
order was dominant. 

Not long before the British inva- 
sion, the first political institution 
emerged i in the form of “Syiemship”. 
Syiem was a peculiar institution. 
The word literally means 
with a club and rope”. Syiem was 
the elected executive head, subject to 


‘recall, and he administered with the 


help of a durbar or council consisting 
of all the adult male members in a 


- given Syiemship. He had an exe- 


cutive council of ministers talled 
Myntries, also elected. In some 
cases, the Syiem as well as the 
Myntries could be elected from 
among a particular clan only, while 
in others these posts could be filled 
by any adult male member of the 
“durbar”. 

A peculiar feature of Khasi 
society has been that, while the 


The villagers submitt- | ` 


“the man, 


female members of the family enjoy 
the right of inheritance, the youngest 
daughter getting the major share of 
property, political’ rights vest only 
in the male members. 

The concept of private property 
was still in rudimentary form. The 
main means of production, land, 
still belonged to the clan and not to 
the ‘individual. The form of produc- 
tion was shifting cultivation or 
Jhuming, and animal husbandry was 
still not develdped. 


At the time of the British invasion 
there were 25 Syiemships in the Khasi 
hills, enjoying “‘sovereignty”’ in their 
respective areas. - 


Stagnant Economy 


“When the British finally overcame 
the hill people’s-four-year resistance 
—not by superior strength but by 


‘fraud and. deceit—the money eco- 


nomy crept into the tribal society 
and it exercised a corroding influ- 
ence. The result, as most observers 
agree, was Tuinous. 

_ The mineral resources of. the hills 
were hardly tapped. Forest resources 
were not exploited. Agriculture, the 
mainstay of the tribal economy, was 
allowed to stagnate. Even road 
communications were left mostly in 
the primitive stage. 

In the wake of the British rulers 
came clerks, shop-keepers and trad- 
ers from the plains districts. Some 
of the traders found in the hills vir- 
gin soil for exploitation through 
various mechanisms. 
form is perhaps the system known 


as advance purchase of agricultural: 


produce, chiefly cash crops. Money 
was lent at a high rate of interest, 
and the agriculturist had to repay 


The worst 


‘ 


it in the form of produce at a fixed ` 


price. 
There came the Christian mission- 
aries, “pioneers of imperialism”. 
In the Mizo hills, 80 per cent of the 
population are Christians, and in the 
Khasi hills the -percentage is about 
50. The missionaries spread lite- 
racy, but the type of education given 
fostered an outlook which miade the 
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newly-enlightened elements look 
upon everything Indian as bad. 


‘Excluded’ Areas 


Administratively these districts 
formed part, of Assam, but these 
areas were kept as ‘Excluded’ and 
‘Partially Excluded’ areas where an 
Indian could not go without “pass”. 
The only people who could and really 
did, go there from other parts of the 
country were officials of the British 
administration. It was they who, in 
the eyes of the average tribal, repre- 
sented the plains people whom the 
Khasis, for instance, to this day call 
“U Dkhar”’ meaning foreigner, 

All these factors contributed to 
perpetuating the tribal spirit of exclu- 
siveness. 

The only exception to the pattern 
was Shillong, the State capital, situa- 
ted in the Khasi hills. Since it was the 
provincial capital, it was not possible 


to keep its door shut ‘to the people- 


of tHe plains. 


` National Durbar 


The first political platform in the 
hills of Assam emerged in Shillong 
early in the twenties of this century, 
in the wake of the countrywide 
national movement. This platform 
was the Khasi National Durbar. 
Two distinct trends—each national- 
ist in its own way and up to a certain 
stage complementary to the other— 
emerged and grew inside the Durbar. 
One was revivalist, working for re- 
generation of traditional culture and 
religion; and the- other, represented 
by the Christian elements, emphasiz- 
ing the political and economic 
autonomy of the Khasi hills. Both 
trends were influenced by the national 
movement and helped, at least to 
some extent, the growth of political 
consciousness among the educated 
Khasis. 


It is interesting to note that the 


Christian missionaries encountered 


maximum opposition in the Khasi 
hills. The Khasi revivalist move- 


-ment bore close resemblance to 


Hindu revivalism in other parts of 
the country. Some of these reviva- 
list leaders eventually became Hin- 
dus, while the others clung to their 
animism. 


Lushai Move 


Educated sections were by and 
large still docile. They largely 
found their way into government 
offices, some entered the Church and 
a very small number joined the pro- 
fessions. The movement started 
by the Durbar could not make much 
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headway at that time, but it conti- 
nued. 


The demand was raised for rights i 


over forest products and minerals 
of the hills. Some vague talk about 
a uniform political set-up for all the 
hills was heard among the leaders of 
the Durbar even in those days. But 
it could not go far, as there was no 
corresponding movement in the 
other hills.. 


Among the other hills, it was only 
in Lushai that an agitation was sought 
to be organised for merger of that 
area with Burma, with whose people 
some of the Lushais, mostly of. the 
Shylo class, claimed cetrtain affinity. 
But the movement could not draw 


‘the Lushai masses, perhaps because 
- it was launched by the Shylos whom 


the average. Lushai looked upon 
with suspicion. So the movement 
died. There was no other political 
movement in the Lushai hills until 
after the Second World War. 


In the thirties, when the non- 
co-operation movement was sweep- 


-ing the country, there was revival of 
political activity in the Khasi hills, 


and it was then that the first genera- 
tion of Congressmen among the 
Khasis emerged. But their number 
was not large, nor were they able to 
carry the message of the Congress 
to the rural’tiasses. However, some 
of these leaders now and then talked 
of some kind of common administra- 
tive political set-up for the hills 
districts. One of them formed, a 
little later, what was called the “Hills 
Union” withthe object of uniting 
the people of all these hills. 


Planter’s Letter ` 


At that time a prominent person 
from the British Tea Planters’ Asso- 
ciation reportedly wrote to one of the 
leaders of the Hills Union movement 
suggesting something like a State for 
the hills of Assam. The hill leader 
discussed the idea with others, but 


.did not find much enthusiasm. 


In the post-war period, there 
appeared, for the first time, a real 
mass movement-in the Lushai Hills. 
Led by educated youth, sons of pea- 
sants, this movement attracted the 
mass of peasants into a common 
front aimed at securing rights for 
them over land. This peasant move- 
ment was anti-imperialist in charac- 
ter and raised the slogan of “‘indepen- 
dence”. The Church in Lushai hills 
controlled all éducational institu- 
tions and restricted the spread of 
mass education. The peasant move- 
ment had as one of its objectives the 
transformation of the Church into a 


national institution; it demanded 
that all foreign missionaries should 
quit and that the Church should be in 
charge of local missionaries. 


` 


Compromise 

In and through this movement 
was born the Mizo Union, which 
even today is the biggest mass polti- 
cal organisation of the Mizos. It 
encountered police repression. Also, 
it was countered by a diversionary 
movement, organized by Shylos 
under the ‘United -Mizo Fréedom 
Organisation” (UMFO). This de- 


-~ manded the transfer of Mizo area 


to Burma. Even after the transfer 

of power in India, the movement of’ 
the Mizo Union continued despite 

efforts to put it down. By 1948 the 

leaders of the Congress realized 

the significance of the movement and 

came to terms with it. After that 

the Mizo’ Union and the Congress 

were functioning in co-operation 

with each other until recently, when ` 
the two parted company for reasons 
that could not be convincingly ex- 
plained by either side. 


The Congress Government of the 
State had legislation enacted to con- 
fer upon Mizo peasants rights over 
land; the Shylos were given compen- 
sation. It was over the question of- 
granting compensation to Shylos that 
the first differences arose in the ranks 
of the Mizo Union. 


Exploded Myth 


When political power was trans- 
ferred in 1947, the economy of the 
hills had remained dwarfed, and poli- 

tical consciousness was far behind 
that in the- rest of the country. 
Natural resources remained un- 
explored. The new class of urbaniz- 
ed intelligentsia was restless and was 
seeking the type of jobs already filled. 
by people from the plains. The 
newly awakened sections of the tribal 
masses aspired for opportunities to 
shape their future in their own way. | 
Some vested interests had also deve- 
loped*in the womb of the tribal 
society—these felt no qualms about 
engaging clan brethren as wage 
slaves. The myth of “tribal com- 
munism” was exploded. 

It. was against this background 
that the Constitution was framed. - 
Some hill leaders chosen from the 
top were associated with Constitu- 
tion-making, but little provision 
was made to reflect the tribal people’s 
aspirations. The Sixth Schedule 
granted certain rights to the autono- 
mous district councils for the hills 
districts, but at the time of promul- 
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QUARRELSOME ALLIES 


President De ~Gaulle’s recent 
“triumphal tour” of Western Ger- 
many—where he warmly addressed 
former enemies in their own tongue 
and praised their military and civic 
virtues—was but the latest specta- 
cular phase of a post-war process of 
Franco-German reconciliation which 
has been speeded up over the past 
few months and weeks by the shar- 
pening squabbles and conflicts with- 
in the NATO alliance. e. 

De Gaulle’s voyage was the sign 
of the powerful .and ‘increasing 
French desire to resist the over- 
riding’ strength and influence of the 
United States and its British partner 
in the Western coalition by the form- 

-ation of a “‘Paris-Bonn”’ axis. 

‘This Franco-German:bloc would 

form the nucleus of a “confederated 


Europe”, led by France, in whichthe . . 


various nations would retain their 
basic identity. This is the essence 
of De Gaulle’s now famous concept 
of the “Europe of Fatherlands” or 
the “Europe of States” 
the rival concept of a Europe in 
` which the various nations would 
partially yield their separate sover- 
eignties. For such a “super-national” 
Europe—in De Gaulle’s view—would 


inevitably be a Western Europe, 


dominated by an outsider: the United 
States of America. 


Washington’s Worry 

The crux of the Franco-American 
conflict. is that France feels it has 
been reduced to a subordinate posi- 
tion in an alliance which still depends, 
basically, on the military strength 
of the United States for its striking 
power. As a reaction against -this 
subordinate role—inconsistent with 


the French idea of “grandeur’—. 


De Gaulle has been vainly demanding 
-that the United States share her 
atomic secrets with France as ‘she 
does already with England, and that 
France be given an equal voice with 
the United States and Britain in the 
military and political decision-mak- 
ing of NATO. 

- Unable to get satisfaction from 
the United States, France has been 
going ahead with the construction 
of her own atomic arsenal—at great 


as against ` 


By SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


expense and despite American objec- 
tions. At the same time, Dé Gaulle, 
as his German journey testifies, 
has been doing his best to cement a 
strong alliance with Bonn, so that a 
Franco-German combination on the 
continent of Europe can act as a 
counter-weight to the power of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The strategists in 
Washington. are, of course, worried 


about De Gaulle’s developing design. 


for Western Europe, which clashes 
with Kennedy’s idea of a great Atlan- 
tic Alliance—a vast political, econo- 
mic and military union, including 
both Britain and the United States, 


‘ along with Western Europe, with the 


United States playing the: leading 
role. 


Other Side of Coin 


De Gaulle’s plans for a Paris- 
Bonn axis have recently been facilita- 
ted by the end of the Algerian war, 
freeing the President’s hands for the 
pursuit of his European ambitions. 
Another factor that undoubtedly 
speeds up De Gaulle’s time-table 
for the organization of his own kind 
of European alliance is the immi- 
nent prospect of Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market. . Because of 
England’s strong and special links 
with the United States, British entry 
into the Common Market would, 
French leaders fear, make American 
domination of the European alliance 
more solid and permanent than ever. 

As the Left-wing French weekly, 
Express, pointed out, De Gaulle is 


‘more than ever bent On stréngthen- 
ing his links with Bonn so as to be’ 
able to stand up not only to the - 


Soviet Union, but to the Anglo- 
Saxons as well., The anti-Soviet 
aspect of the Franco-German alli- 
ance was strongly and frequently 
emphasized by the Press during De 
Gaulle’s tour of West’ Germany, 
but the other side of the coin—the 
anti-Américan aspect of the ven- 
ture—was passed over in silence, 
says Express. 

_ The resurgence’ of French nation- 
alist demands within the NATO all- 
jiance can be attributed, in part, to 
the improved economic position of 


Western Europe as a whole and of 


France in particular. rare 
recently paid off the bulk of its finan- 
cial debt to the United States—can 
now afford to assert its political 
independence to a larger extent than 
was previously possible. 


The relationship of forces—eco- 
nomic and political—have changed 
within the Atlantic Alliance, causing 
new strains and tensions. Though 
the U.S. remains the dominant 
power, her authority is now consi- 
derably 
challenged. 


Behind the open and often heat- 
ed’ Franco-American controversy is 
also the fact that the “balance of 
terror” in the world—especially since 
the spectacular evidences of Soviet 
progress in space science and atomic 
weapons—makes war seem less and 
less likely. Few diplomats now really 
believe | that either side—the 
Soviets or the Western Powers— 
would dare to touch off a war that 
might well spell the end of civiliza- 
tion itself. 


, Under these conditions, com- 
plete American leadership, . which 
once seemed a necessary-evil to the 
French, now seems like an. un- 
necessary evil. There is no pros- 
pect that France will withdraw from- 
NATO, but many compromises and 
adjustments will have to be made, 


and the alliance is bound to be - 


weakened by this internal struggle 
for power and influence. 


` 


Fears in France a" ~ 


Meanwhile, in France itself, 
there are lingering doubts about De 
Gaulle’s recent voyage to Western 
Germany and the implications. of the 
Paris-Bonn axis, even among those 
who fully approve of the Franco- 
German reconciliation. 


For example, the Right-wing 
daily, Aurore, warned against the 
resurgence of traditional German 
militarism, and the influential middle- 
of-the-road Le Monde, going further, 
strongly implied that West Germany 
may actually drag her present ally, 
France, into a devastating conflict 
to recover, the “lost lands” beyond 
the Oder-Neisse. 


va 


reduced and frequently ' 


` 


ASSAM HILLS . 

(Continued from page 16) 

gation of the Constitution, it was 
pointed out by various sections of the 
hill leaders that the rights granted to 
the councils were hardly more than 
those of municipalities. But the 
real significance of this was lost on 
those who were to tackle problems 
in these districts. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the “inauguration of the 
District Council of United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills in 1952 was greeted with 
a black-flag demonstration by stu- 
dents, backed by elders. This 
demonstration was answered by tear- 
gas—the first time the Assam Police 
used teargas shells. 


Thus, from the very day the Cons- 
titution was enforced in these dis- 
tricts, it met with opposition. Butt 
- must be noted that the demand fora 
Hill State had not yet been raised. 
The demand was only for modifica- 
tion of the Constitution. 


Independence with Partition also 
created some serious economic pro- 
blems. The traditional trade routes 
of three of the hills districts, United 
Khasi-Jaintia, Garo, and Lushai or 
Mizo, had been snapped by parti- 
tion. As a result, trade in cash 
crops like orange in Khasi Hills and 


Mizo hills, potato, bayleaf, betelnut, ` 


betel leaf, fruits, spices and the like 
in Khasi hills, and cotton in Garo 
hills, came almost to a standstill. 
Also, certain areas had been depen- 
dent for some essential supplies 
including food, on areas transferred 
to East Pakistan, A near-famine con- 
_ dition developed, chiefly i in the border 
areas. 


_ Doles Didn’t Help 


Those who had so long ‘been 
engaged in growing cash crops found 
it useless to do it now. Orange grov- 
es were lying uncared for; weeds were 
growing in the bayleaf groves; culti- 
vation of vegetables, fruits, 
was-unremunerative. Those render- 
ed unemployed could find no alter- 
native employment. 
grew and started taking the shape of 
estrangement between the people of 
the hills and those of the plains. 

The Government sought to meet 


the situation by some kind of subsidy . 


and doles. While corruption sliced 
away a substantial portion of this 
charity, lack of a network of road 
communications made it virtually 
impossible to send the. gift goods to 
the interior. The whole of Mizo 
district did not have even an inch of 
motofable road in 1947. In the 


etc, . 


Discontent ` 


other districts also there was hardly 
any road to the interior. 

Planning came; but it did not 
touch even the fringe of the problem. 
The extreme backwardness of the 


‘areas and their economic potentiali- 


ties ‘received. scant attention. 
Schemes designed to bring a little 
succour to the battered economy 
remained half done or even un- 
touched.. For instance, a scheme for 
a road-link between Khasi hills and 


Garo hills, which was to have been. ` 


completed in the First Plan period, 
is yet to be completed. 


Just Complaints 


A `“ hydro-electric project—the 
only major undertaking under the 
First Plan—for harnessing the water 
power of Khasi hills brought no 
benefit to the people of this district. 


All that ‘happened was that some ° 


people were evicted from the project 
site. This plant is supplying power 
to Gauhati. A cement factory in the 
Khasi , hills has been talked about 
for years, but till today there’ has 
been no progress. A railway link 


to the Garo hills has not been found . 


“feasible”. Even an ordinary jeep- 
able road linking Mizo. district with 
the rest of the country is yet to be 
completed. ` 


When the hill leaders complained 
that during the last 15 years not a 
single institution of higher education. 
was established in any of the hill 
districts, they- were certainly on 
unassailable ground. Nor were they 
wrong in complaining that the: Com- 
munity Development projects in the 
hills of Assam have been “more a 
political — stunt than’ a ‘beneficial 
measure.’ 


Another significant development 
is the new “alignment” of the govern- 
ment and. a class of people of the 
hill tribes. It has been pointed out 
that, like the.-British who sought 
allies among the parasitic classes in 
tribal society under the garb of 
tradition, the post-Independence 
Government also sought allies in 
these classes. Besides, through the 
mechanism of permits, licences, con- 


tracts, etc, a new privileged class has’ 


been bred: This has naturally 
engendered more discontent. 

The demand for constitutional 
rights having fallen on deaf ears, the 
cry of political separation , from 
Assam was raised. On thé.eve of 
the second general election, this 
slogan was heard; and, judging by 
the. election results, it caught the 
imagination of large sections of 
people. Then followed. what was 


then characterised by many observ- 
ers as an opportunist alliance between 


the protagonists of a Hill State and - 
the Congress which was supposed to | 


stand. for a composite State. 


N 
This alliance worked till 1960, 
when the language question came up. 
This gave the- extremist political 
elements an opportunity to wean 
away all the allies of the Govern- 
ment and isolate it and push forward 
the demand for a Hill State. The 
alliance collapsed. 


From this brief survey it will be 
evident that, except for -common 
backwardness and a common feel- 
ing of frustration, there was hardly 
any other basis for unity among the 
tribes in the different hills of Assam. 


At the moment there is a feeling of - 


affinity, though conceivably internal 
tensions may come to the surface 
once the present political question 
agitating their minds is solved. 


Right Solution , 
While the basic argument about 


the oneness of all the tribes is disput- - 


ed by many, a number of other 
weighty factors are also mentioned 
against the demand for a separate 
State for the hills. It is admitted, 
however, that a common political 


- solution for all the hills may work— 


the basis being a wide measure. of 


‘autonomy for each of the hill - dis- 
tricts and simultaneous attempts for ~ 


genuine integration. 


- On the other hand, it is maintain- 
ed by competent .observers ‘that a 
“differentiated approach” to the 
economic needs of thése areas should 


be made to bring about real economic ` 


regeneration. It is noted that the 
hill leaders, who have been conduc- 
ting the agitation for a Hill State; 
themselves have - no -idea of what 


should be done for the economic. 


amelioration of the: people.. They 
do not have a programme for it. 
Unfortunately, no alternative force 
has yet emerged to give a healthy 
shape to the aspirations of the people 
of the hills and lead them to real 
pais 
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“YOU CAN MAKE A DONATION 
_ WHICH COULD SAVE HUMAN LIFE 


.. and—without any loss 
to yourself ? 


_ Most of us can very well afford to donate 
one pint of blood—a small percentage 
of the quantity of blood, in the human 
body—without feeling any after-effects. 
Your donation will only be accepted if 
a free medical check-up given to you is 
' doubly reassuring. i 


Just imagine how much your donation 
can mean to a patient in urgent need 
of a blood transfusion.. For him, your: 
decision is a matter of ‘life. and death. 


REMEMBER— 


_ It may be you who need a blood donation | 
one day! For details please contact : 


Organising Committee for 


BLOOD BANKS AND RESEARCH INSTITUTES. 
163—P’ BLOCK, CENTRAL: SECRETARIAT, 
NEW DELHE4. 
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LET US REMEMBER 


Dear Reader, 


we 


As the nation remembers Gandhiji with deep gratitude and love, it is 
well to remind ourselves ‘of some of the things he lived for. 


‘Towards the closing years of his life, two questions dominated his 
thoughts. One was national unity, the other was the people’s grinding 
poverty. 


- He opposed Partition with all the strength at his-command. Others 
found in the urge for early freedom a strong enough reason to accept even 
a truncated India, and Bapu was brushed aside. 


This broke his heart, but worse was to follow. While those who 
advocated Partition as the ohly way out were engaged in the exercise of 
newly-acquired power, Bapu was striving, almost. single-handed, to stop the 
communal bloodbath in the wake of Partition. 


He strove for communal amity and national unity all his life. And 
he paid with his life for his undying faith in humanity. i chy 


Today his message acquires new meaning in the context of the narrow 
provincial and linguistic chauvinism that has raised its ugly head in various 


parts of the country. The most dangerous of ‘these threats comes, from 


Tamil Nad, where a separatist movement has gained strength mainly as a 
result of the apathy of progressive parti¢s pledged to national unity. 


Sri Kamaraj, Chief Minister of Madras, has inthis issue dealt with this 
new menace and tackled the question of how to defeat the DMK’s sinister 
designs. 


_ On October 2 the ae of India have to remember this: The country’s | 
problem is not merely one of arriving at a definition of communalism and 
regionalism. The task is much bigger; it is for the people to resolve no more 
to let forces of. disruption and separatism flourish in thé country. This is 

not a mere pledge to be taken at showy mass meetings but by each individual 
Indian in the privacy of his heart. It is no lighthearted pledge to be broken 
the morning after. — 


The people have also to pledge themselves to resisting- unremitt- 
ingly the reactionary forces that attempt:to block the nation’s march to its 
set goal of socialism. Gandhiji wanted economic equality i in free India. It 
shall come true. 


In this issue we publish an article dealing with a problem to which — 
Gandhiji gave much thought after Hiroshima. His demand for unilateral’ 
disarmament was in keeping with his philosophy of right action irrespective 
of circumstances and consequences. The spectre of nuclear war looms much 


‘larger now than at that time, and the efforts of non-aligned nations for an 


agreement have yet to bear fruit. A study of Gandhiji’s approach is there- 
fore of considerable interest today. 


On Gandhi Jayanti day ten years ago the Communic) Development 
Programme was inaugurated. An expert familiar with the working of the 


` Programme discusses the defects noticed in this period. — 


The two autographed messages on the cover page from Gandhiji 
and Gurudev’ have been taken from. the collection at Srimiati Mira 
Chaudhuri to whom we offer our thanks. 


The Editor 
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PEKING'S DOUBLE-CROSS DIPLOMACY ® REVERSE GEAR 
IN NEPAL ® DIM VIEW OF BANDUNG 


A heavy agenda awaits the Prime 

Minister’s return from abroad, 
ranging from foreign affairs to deve: 
lopments at home. 


Top priority in this list will 
obviously be claimed by the crisis 
on the MacMahon Line, which will 
demand major decisions in 
spheres of both defence and diplo- 
macy. Although the Chinese have 
so far made no appreciable headway 
into the NEFA except piercing the 
MacMahon Line near the Trijunc- 
tion with Bhutan, the very fact that 
Peking has, on its own, reversed its 
policy of keeping to the right side of 
the Line has opened up a rather 
distressing prospect of clashes at 
many other spots,” should China 
decide on a harassing strategy. _ 


While our ground forces have 
been reinforced, the question of air 
support has naturally come up in an 
ominous way. The meeting of the 
Army and Air Chiefs this week has, 
therefore, naturally evoked more than 
ordinary interest in the Capital. 
Although air bombing is being dis- 
counted on grounds of high policy, 
the need for strengthening air support 
for communication, supply and re- 
connaissance is stressed in respon- 
sible quarters. 


,, In Ladakh sector T prepara- 
tions for the grim winter months 
are already in hand, for in the pre- 
sent critical phase the question 


“of withdrawal from the checkposts 


can hardly be entertained despite the 
fact that the situation, at least at 
some of them, is far from easy. 


In this worsening background, 
will New Delhi open negotiations 
with Peking?’ The answer will - be 
available only after the highest-level 
consultations on the Prime Minis- 
ter’s return. 


Judging by the present mood in 
official quarters, it is clear that if 
the question of sending an emissary 
for the Peking talks on October 15 
is at all to be considered, the very 
minimum that is to be damanded 
will be Chinese withdrawal from 
south of the MacMahon Line. That 


the- 








, 


is, restoration of at least the status 
quo as it existed before the latest 
exchange of Notes would be neces- 
sary before the question of talks 
could be taken up. 


As things stand today, New Delhi 
is in no mood to oblige the Chinese 
by letting them include the Mac- 
Mahon Line as well on the agenda 


‘of the projected talks. 
Under the circumstances, Peking’ ’s' 


insistence in the Note of Sept 15 
that the talks should straightaway 
start on the basis of the Report -of 
the Official Teams is regarded as a 
propaganda stunt, since it ignores 
the’ new moves by the Chinese forces 
to make the entire border “live”— 
which it had not been at the time of 
the talks between the Official Teams 
two years back. 


What has been noted as curious 
is that it was the Chinese side which 
had refused to take any step last 
year on the basis of the Officials’ 
Report even when New Delhi took 


STEEL, ICS AND JUTE, PRESS 


Sri C. Subramaniam had to fight 
a hard battle not only with the giant 
private-sector concerns but with a 
formidable combine inside the Secre- 
tariat for lowering the steel prices 
below Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations. This presumably explains 
why the new body entrusted with 
fixing steel ‘prices is headed not by 
one of the ICS bosses of the Secre- 
tariat but by a Sistineuigned profes- 
sor, Dr. K.N. Raj. 


It is learnt that the Home Minis- 
‘try is posted with the fact that lakhs 
of shares of the Indian Iron & 
Steel and the Tatas were hurriedly 
unloaded in the Stock Exchanges in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi on the 
eve of the announcement of Govern- 
ment decision on the steel prices 
following the leakage in one.of the 
organs of the’ Jute Press. A jute 
press magnate has made a pile in this 
speculation. 





` Nepalese frontier. 





the initiative by sounding Peking 
through Sri R.K. Nehru who made a 
special trip through China for the 
purpose, on his way back from Mon- 
golia. 


THE shock administered on New 

Delhi by the dramatic removal 
of Mr Rishikesh Shaha from the 
post of Nepal’s Foreign Minister is 
likely to lead to a very serious re- 


appraisal of the attitude and policy 


to be pursued with regard to the 
Kathmandu regime. 


Although careful shen: were 
not swayed—unlike’ some of the 
professional commentators—by Mr 
Shaha’s recent visit to the Capital 


‘into the facile conclusion that King 
this | 
.country has undergone a change, the 


Mahendra’s policy towards 
suddenness of the re-emergence of 
the two confirmed India-baiters, -Mr 
Tulsi Giri and Mr Vishwabandhu 


Thapa, as the strongmen in the’ 


King’s Cabinet has no doubt given a 
jolt to all circles in the Capital. 


It is gathered, however, that 
during Mr Shaha’s recent Visit’ here 


there were quite a few signs of | 


nervousness on his part with regard 


to the King’s political moves. The | 
responsible’ 


impression gained in 
circles here was that though Mr Shaha 
had come as a messenger on behalf 
of the King, there was a discernible 
anxiety on his own part not to be 
identified too closely with all that 
King Mahendra would be saying or 
doing in relation to this country. 
He was reported to have pleaded here 
for a sufficient lull in the rebels’ 


activities for’ the first steps to be, 


taken towards a rapprochement 
between the Koirala leadership and 
the- Kathmandu authorities. He had 
‘even hinted in private talks that, 
should there be an intensification of 
rebel activities, he for one would not 
be surprised if King Mahendra’s 
high-stake politics led him to closer 
liaison with Peking. 

It is learnt that the message that 
King Mahendra sent to the Prime 
Minister through Mr Shaha contain- 
ed many wild allegations including 
that of gun-running across the Indo- 
Investigations 
weré promptly made on the directive 
of the Prime Minister and were found 
tq be baseless. 


The Prime Minister in his reply— 
noteworthy for its courteous and con- 
siderate tone—-suggested that the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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: TTK:PATIL CLASH © KERALA UNCERTAINTIES 
TACKLING DMK © DECISION ON ENGLISH 


-serious , problem the _ Prime 
Minister will have to tackle on 

his return is the open rift between 
two of his Cabinet colleagues on the 
burning question of price control. 
The two Ministers, Sri Krishnama- 
chari and Sri Patil, have not hesitat- 
ed to air their acute differences in 
public. While Sri Krishnamachari 
believes that the best—perhaps the 
only—way to bring down the prices 
of essential commodities to reason- 
able levels:is to introduce strict con- 
trols, the Food and Agriculture 
Minister, on the other hand, being a 
firm believer in “free trade”, wants 
TTK not to create “a crisis of con- 
fidence”. Sri Patil’s Bombay speech 
early this week, in which his warning 
to “statesmen” was given, has been 
strongly resented in circles close to 
Sri Nanda and Sri Krishnamachari; 
it is almost certain to figure promi- 
nently at the first Cabinet meeting 
on the Prime Ministers return. 

A worried Cabinet Minister sum- 
med up: “Panditji will have a harder 
time controlling his Ministers than 
the skyrocketing prices.” 

Against the background of Sri 
Patil’s three years in the Food Minis- 
try, nobody has taken seriously his 
“warning” that the Government “will 


` not hesitate to step in with some suit- 


able measures if there is a big differ- 
ence in prices of foodgrains between 
the producer’s end and the consum- 
er’s end.” Such warnings from 
him are as old as his tenure of office. 
In the three years he has been Food 
Minister, prices have been going up 
steadily; and equally steadily Sri 


. Patil has been opposing moves on 


the part of his Cabinet colleagues 
and demands from almost every State 
for the introduction of some kind of 
control. . How he is allowed to have 
his way at the cost of the people of 
the country in a government pledged 
to socialism will not perhaps remain 


- so much of a puzzle for long. ` 


Sri Patil is a man of undying 
faith—in himself—reality notwith- 
standing. This is the only explana- 
tion that fits in with his parrot-like 
repetition of his evergreen theme of 
self-sufficiency. Year after year all 


calculations have been mercilessly 


shattered by flood and scarcity. 
And this year is no exception, Bihar, 
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Punjab and Assam having paid a 
heavy toll. Official circles are al- 
ready expressing doubts about even 
75 per cent of the targeted 85 million 
tons food production being attained 
this year. Self-sufficiency at the end 
of the Third Plan is therefore’ only 
Sri Patil’s own special paradise. 

Food prices hold a high place on 
the agenda of the first Cabinet meet- 
ing after the Prime Minister’s return. 
Clearly this is no time to tinker with 
the problem. It-is to be hoped that 
a swift decision to control prices of 
essential commodities will be taken 
despite obstructionist tactics. 

In any case, since the death of 
Sardar Patel the Nehru Cabinet has 
never faced such sharp cleavage on 
basic policy matters, as it is today. 


* kd > * 


FINDING that his magic eile 
for keeping the uneasy coalition 
in Kerala going was not quite so 
effective as he had imagined, Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri has deftly manoeu- 
vred a solution by- persuading the 
troublesome PSP Chief Minister of 
the State to accept a gubernatorial 
post in distant Punjab. Credit for 
reversal of the earlier decision to make 
Sri K.C. Reddy a Governor goes 
almost entirely to Sri Lal Bahadur, 
who of course secured the Prime 
Minister’s consent for it. 


Obviously, however, all that Sri 


Lal Bahadur has achieved is to ensure 
early end of the coalition, which in 
any case has been cracking up fast. 
The real problem, so far at least as 
the Congress is concerned, is not, the 
coalition but the struggle for power 
among the rival sections of Congress- 
men themselves. ‘Sri R. Sankar, who 
will now assume the Chief Minister- 
ship he has coveted so long, is not 
exactly popular; he does,not even 
enjoy. the support of all his Con- 
gress colleagues in the Cabinet. 
The only change in the situation 
*therefore is that the Congress High 
Command will now have to handle 
the warring factions within the orga- 
nisation instead of the leadership 
of a different political party. This 
will be of a pattern with the situation 
Congress leaders face in many. other 
States, if that is a matter for satis- 


` 


faction. Sri Sankar is expecteu iu 
Delhi early next month for consulta- 
tions with the High Command; till 
then the Kerala picture will remain 
confused. 

Much interest centres on the three 
pending by-elections. The latest 


_ developments may, be expected to 
_ have their repercussions on the poll- 
ing in these constituencies. 


i 


KERALA i is by no means the only 

worry of the Congress leadership.. 
Bogus membership in the òrganisa- 
tion, estimated to run into millions, 
has been causing’ serious concern, 
especially to Sri Nehru, ‘who has often 
said he wants “really socialist- 
minded” men in the party. 

Just before~ his departure for 
London early this month, Sri Nehru 
told Sri Mahavir Tyagi, senior Con- 
gressman and member of the Lok 
Sabha, in a letter, that he was deeply 
concerned about the question of 
bogus membership. Sri Nehru 
agreed with Sri Tyagi that something 
should be done to.remove from the 
organisation bogus members en- 
rolled by warring group leaders to 
strengthen themselves. Sri Nehru 
was not sure, however, about the 
feasibility of Sri Tyagi’s sugges- 
tion to disfranchise such members. 

In any event, Sri Nehru said, the 
party “should not be exposed to | 
the inroads of such entrepreneurs as 
wish to capture the organisation 
for their personal ends by invading 
it with armies of bogus members.” 
The apprehension of Sri Tyagi and 
many others is that Swatantraites 
and Jan Sanghis may infiltrate into 
the Congress by this means and ex- 
ploit group riyalries for their own 
purposes. Sri Nehru has assured 
Sri Tyagi that he will address himself - 
personally to the task of clearing 
the party of bogus elements and 


enforcing discipline in the organisa- 


tion. 

Congress President Sanjivayya 
will place before Sri Nehru his own 
assessment of the situation following 
the extensive talks he has had with 
MPs and others. Among sugges- 
tions that have been made ‘is one to 
make drastic changes in the party 
constitution. 

ka ka ka 
(TTAR Pradesh Chief Minister 
C.B. Gupta has yielded much 
ground in the face of determined 
opposition from members of his own 
party to the provisions of the U.P. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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King should seek the root cause’ of 
_ the present malaise in Nepal in 
other directions; the. obvious refer- 
ence was to the King’s delay in imple- 
menting promised land reforms. 
Mr Shaha was afraid of going 
back to Kathmandu empty-handed. 


Hé was reported to have contacted - 


a well-known Nepali Congress leader,’ 
but failed to get the assurance that 
would satisfy the King. In conse- 
quence, Mr Shaha had to pay the price. 
A likely result of the deterioration 
of relations with- Kathmandu will 
be heightened popular sympathy 
in this country for Nepali Congress 
activities. The virtual ban imposed 
after King Mahendra’s last visit here 
may even be difficult to implement in 
the new circumstances. 
k7 * 3k 
THE significance of the Prime 
© = Minister’s visit to Lagos is seen 
here in the context of the urgent need 
to forge closer understanding with 
newly-awakened Africa. For, this 
is the first time that the Prime Minis- 
ter has had a close look at the run- 
ning of an independent African State. 
The feeling of growing isolation— 
sometimes bordering “on estrange- 
ment—that India has had to encount- 
er recently in Afro-Asian circles can 
indeed be -overcome by such per- 
sonal approach which is one ofthe 
major traits of the Nehru diplomacy. 
The Nigerian visit is therefore 
counted as a positive gain. Its im: 
pact is expected to be felt in the near 
future not only in the U.N. but in 
other forums as well. ` 
The need for winning allies in the 
Afro-Asian world is not in the least 
minimised here. This is all the more 
so because of the, complications aris- 
« ing out of the calling of a second 
Bandung conference. It is learnt 
that the External Affairs Ministry 
has- despatched—-with the approval. 
of the Prime Minister—its reply to 
the Indonesian invitation to the 
preparatory meeting. in December. 


_ It appears that India has this time . 


stressed the negative aspects of the 
proposal for .a second Bandung. 
Objection is taken to the move ‘to 
bring before the conference all the 
disputes among the participating 
States, a feature which was scrupu- 
lously avoided at the first Bandung 
conference. Secondly, India. has 
drawn attention to the fact that,- 
unlike at the time of the first Ban- 
dung, a number of Afro-Asian govern- 
ments are still opposed to the idea 
of a second Bandung. To hold a 
conference in the background of such 


(Continued from page 4) A 


differences would defeat its very pur- 
pose, namely, to demonstrate the 
solidarity of the Afro-Asian nations. 

New Delhi is also opposed to the 


idea of having eleven sponsors for 


the conference--as: suggested by 
Jakarta—instead of the original five 
which ` called the first Bandung 
Conference. Among these eleven 
are Pakistan and China, -whose 
smear campaign against India can 
hardly be regarded as creating a 
pleasant atmosphere for India’s 
participation. This particular objec- 
tion, however, is not being stressed 
too ‘loudly, since it mdy- give rise to 
misunderstanding with some of the 
friendly States in Afro-Asia.’ The 
prospect of- India “attending the 
preparatory meeting in December, 
is, on the whole, dim at- present. 
Meanwhile, a ‘thorough re-exa- 
mination of the present state of our 
relation with Indonesia is being made 
here during consultations that the 
External Affairs Ministry is holding 
with our Ambassador in Jakarta. 
It is understood that Sri Appa Pant 
is having a rather uncomfortable 
time since responsible circles in the 
Ministry do not seem satisfied with 
his analysis of the Indonesian situa- 
tion and strongly feel that our Amba- 
ssador .did hardly give any prior 
warning about the gathering ‘storm 
against India in Jakarta. Sri Pant’s 


assessment that the trouble arose. 


because of the highly emotional 
make-up of the Indonesian charac- 
ter might sound profoundly philo- 
sophical but ‘has hardly carried`con- 
viction with the analysts in the 
External Affairs Ministry. - 
Particularly serious is felt to be 
the attitude of President Soekarno 
himself. Contrary to previous 


reports, it is now learnt, he did not ` 


even discuss the anti-India demons- 
trations with our emissary, not to 
speak of éxpressing regret. Apart 
from the Indonesian Foreign Minis- 
ter’s equivocal statement, India is 
left with hardly any honourable 
recompense for the hurt inflicted on 
her. i . 
` Inevitably, Sri Pant’s standing as 
our “Ambassador has to suffer in 
consequence. It is only after the 
Prime Minister’s return that it will 
be known- whether Sri Pant will be° 
shunted off to some other assign- 
ment. 
* * * 

PRESIDENT Brezhnev’s visit to 

Yugoslavia has attracted interest 
in New Delhi. _ This is partly due to 
Albania’s provocative reference 


recently to the “MIG deal as aid to 
“Indian reactionaries’ which is in 
fact, a loud exposition of Peking’s 
point of view: 

Interest iri the improvement of 


Soviet-Yugoslav relations has been 


sustained here also by the reports 


‘received from our missions in both 


Moscow and Belgrade. It was first 
noticed at the time of Mr Gromyko’s 
visit to Belgrade and was traced 
through not only the exchange of 
cultural delegations but in Mr Khru- 
shchev’s significant references to 
Yugoslavia during his visit to Bul- 
garia in summer. 

Observers here have not failed to 
notice that just about the time that 
the Peking press has come out with 
one more spate of abuses against 
President Tito, the Soviet Press has 
emphasized- the close and -growing 
identity: of interest* between Moscow 
and Belgrade, there being a conspi- 
cuous absence of any reference: to 
Tito’s revisionist sins and the empha- 
sis throughout’ being on Yugoslavia 
growing along Socialist lines. Al- 
though the present visit of the Soviet 
President is a formal State-level func- 
tion, -the ‘likelihood of rapproche- 
ment’ on the Party level in the near 
future is not ruled out, according to 
observers here. 

Incidentally, New Delhi has 
checked up that at least two Soviet 
consulates in. China—one at Shan- 
ghai and the other at Mukden—have 
been closed down. While -noting 
the official version that this was done 
not because of diplomatic pressure 
observers here attach significance 
to the fact that work at these 
consulates was greatly depleted since 
the large-scale exodus of Soviet 
engineers from China. `The over- 
tones of the continuing ideological 
cold war between Moscow and Pek- 
ing show no sign of thaw despite the 
absence of open polemics resorted to 


-earlier. 


ko. E pa 


NEW Delhi is keenly following 

Rajaji’s voyage to the West. 
The’ earlier apprehension that the 
tour might boost Swatantra propa- > 
ganda is to a large extent allayed by 
the reported advice conveyed to 
Rajaji from the highest quarters that 
he should abstain from making criti- 
cal references to domestic matters 
during his stay abroad. 

This is a convention which has, 
by and large, been observed by 
Opposition leaders in the last ten 
years—no insignificant contribution 
to the country’s growing democratic 
traditions. 
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PRIVATE GOLD FOR THE PLAN 


What is New Delhi’s policy in 
regard to gold? For over a month 
this question has been agitating the 
minds of millions in this country. 
Sri Morarji Desai’s statement last 
month, in the Informal Consultative 
Committee of Parliament, that the 
Government was considering the 
question of mobilizing gold hoards 
in the country to finance economic 
development, followed by a crisp 
statement on similar lines by Sri K.C. 
Reddy, aroused keen speculation, 
and the result was a little shake-up 
in the bullion market and drain on 
lockers. Reports available .in the 
Capital confirm that the speculation 
is not, entirely unfounded. Govern- 
ment economists are understood to 
be studying this question now. 

In this country, investment in 


.gold ornaments is a tradition in most 


families. This is no doubt a result 
of the many vicissitudes the country 
has passed through. Gold has prov- 
ed to be one of the safest investments 
and at times of general price increase, 
the increase i in gold price has always 
been a ‘step ahead as compared to 
other commodities. 


Conservative Estimates 


There have been varying estimat- 
es of gold hoards in the country, 
but the most reliable one, that of the 


Reserve Bank of India, puts it at, 


105,000,000 ounces (1947-48). ‘The 
value of these hoards in terms of 
current domestic price will be over 
Rs. 3,000 crores and in terms of cur- 
rent international price, over 
Rs. 1,500 crores. Evidence that 
since then the hoards have swelled 
further is very strong. For instance, 
according to the Finance Ministry’s 
unpublished estimates, gold worth 
Rs. 40 to 50 crores is being sinuggled 
into this country annually. How- 
ever, some observers regard all these 
estimates to be conservative. 

Gold being an internationally 
commodity, economists 
have always emphasized the ‘role 
which gold can play in the economic 
development of the country. In this 
connection the example of the Soviet 
Union is recalled—during the great 
depression of the thirties it made the 
best use of its gold reserves and 
overcame to a great extent its foreign 
exchange difficulties even in a world 
hostile to the new socialist regime. 


This country is more fortunately 
placed historically. But the impli- 
cation of using gold for economic 
advancement would have been the 
mobilization of private gold hoards 
which till a few years back was con- 
sidered by many in the Government 
as too socialistic a measure. How- 
ever, as the foreign exchange crisis 
deepened; this hesitation was over- 
come and now there is near-unani- 
mity in Government circles that 
mobilization of gold in order to 
cross the foreign exchange hump, 
particularly in the pre-take-off period, 
is inevitable. 


However, there is a difference of 


< opinion in official circles regarding 


measures to mobilize this dormant 
resource. The current discussions 
at the top indicate that any legislative 
measures to mop up the private 
gold hoards straightaway is ruled 
out for the present. The maximum 
suggested is that hoarding of gold in 
any form other than jewellery may 
be prohibited by law. Even a ceil- 
ing on hoards is not contemplated. 
The line of thinking is to mobilize 
gold reserves mainly through fiscal 
policies supported by the minimum 
possible legislative sanction. About 
fiscal measures there are two views— 
one favours increasing the price of 
gold to tempt people to sell, while 
the other is for bringing down the 
price of gold. 


Majority opinion seems to doubt 
the wisdom of raising the price. 
Now the price in the home market is 
Rs. 289 per ounce as against Rs. 150 
in the international market. In spite 
of the price being double in the inter- 
nal market there has been much 
purchasing of gold. Also, between 
1956-57 and 1959-60, according to 
official calculations, there had been 
a simultaneous increase in the prices 
as well as in buying of gold in the 
country. This would seem to show 
that people in this country cannot be 
induced to sell gold if it fetches a 
higher price. On the contrary, the 
tendency is to hoard more as the 
price rises. Price increase will also 


give a stimulus to gold smuggling.. 


This historical relationship between 
price increase and buying is what has 
induced many to feel that price reduc- 
tion will bring the private hoards 
into the market. 


The fear that reduction in gold 
price at this moment will create 
a recession psychology and may 
even endanger monetary stability 
is not shared by many. Advocates 
of price reduction hold that gold 
price has little relationship, if any, 
to the cost of production and prices 
of other commodities. 


State Trading 

What is suggested is to bring 
gold price down to the international 
market level through a phased pro- 
gramme. It is-felt this can be effect- 
ed only through State trading in 
gold. In fact, the first step in this 
direction has already been taken by 
the Government. Under a bill pass- 
ed by the Lok Sabha, the Govern- 
ment has been empowered to exer- 
cise control over the production, | 
supply and distribution of precious 
metals, gold included. Reduction in 
gold price, it is pointed out, will not 
only reduce gold smuggling but 
strengthen the currency and. prevent 
its depreciation. 


But the big question is: How to 
bring down the gold price? No 
satisfactory solution of the problem, 
it is believed, has yet been found. 


‘Some suggest large-scale imports, 


while others suggest phased reduc- 
tion in price and punishment of 
those who buy or sell gold from any 
source other than the Government. 


Yet another proposal that has 
come up is to issue import licences 
freely for industries falling within 
the framework of the industrial 
programme of the Third Plan against 
payment in gold. 


In the present discussion it is 
strongly argued that, along with 
gold, silver should be mobilized to 
finance economic development. It 
is pointed out that, like gold, silver 
has an international market. In 
recent days,. Japan has made signi- 
ficant use of silver for economic 
development. The estimated hoards 
of silver in the country are over 
Rs. 2,000 crores. 


Although secrecy is being main- 
tained regarding steps to be taken 
regarding gold, pieces of information 
trickling from the highest quarters 
indicate that no drastic measures, 


` either to bring down the price or to 


mobilise private hoards directly, are 
being discussed. This is also borne 
out, as a bank manager told this 
correspondent, by the fact that while 
the memsahibs of a numbér of high 
officials have lockers in his branch, 
none has come to take away her 
jewellery. —V.K. 


A DISARMAMENT ADEQUATE TO OUR TIMES 
By T. K. “MAHADEVAN n 


Gandhiji advocated unilateral disarmament. 
associated with the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 


Jn this article, the author, who is closely 
elaborates the case for unilateral disarma- 


ment. 


The supreme tragedy of out time 
is that we are trying to fit old, 
habitual solutions to~a problem of 
epic proportions, the like of which 
man had not faced since’he first took 
to a gregarious life on earth. We 
have lost, or perhaps never achieved, 
the capacity for epic thinking. We 
seem unable to accustom ourselves 
to the bizarre challenges that face us. 
The revolutions in science have given 
us the power of quick and disastrous 
invention but not the power of 
dauntless thinking. Our machines 
increasingly resemble men and imi- 
tate their subtle ways—but alas, 
„how near we ourselves are to the 
condition of a robot, tottering along 
set grooves of thought and action, 
afraid to venture ‘out into new and 
unknown ways, and pathetically 
suspicious of anything that might 
upset our accustomed ways and 
valuations! 


New. Magnitude 


Disarmament is not a new pro- 
blem. In the sense of a penal des- 
truction or reduction of the arma- 
ment of a defeated country, disar- 
mament is perhaps as old as war it- 
self. In the sense of a reduction and 
limitation of national armament by 
general international agreement— 
what now mostly goes by the vogue- 


.- word of Arms Control—it was first 


discussed at The Hague Conference 
of 1899 and is thus virtually a pro- 
duct of the twentieth century. In 
the more comprehensive sense of 
an abolition of all armament—the 
only sense that can have any meaning 
to us in the thermo-nuclear age— 
disarmament came into the arena of 
international discussion only after 
the Great War and the founding of 
the League of Nations, and even 
then only in a lackadaisical, ‘half- 
hearted way. It took Hitler, World 
War II and Hiroshima for nations 
‘to think of disarmament seriously. 
But the disarmament issue that 
faces us today is of an entirely differ- 
ent complexion and magnitude. We 
have no longer the luxury of time at 
our disposal to weigh the pros and 
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cons and to go into the political 
niceties of the available traditional 
approaches to disarmament. Fail- 
ure to achieve a quick solution can 
have only one relentless result— 
disaster. The extraordinary urgency 
of our present situation is not one 
that can be argued about. Men who 
ought to know have told us in un- 
mistakable terms what the con- 
sequences of our. folly could be. 
Herman Kahn has 


asserted that “‘one must eyentually 


introduce a major change in the - 


situation or expect-to get into a war 
anyway”. For, as he rightly argues, 
“it is most unlikely that the world 
can live with an uncontrolled arms 
race lasting for several decades.” 
A -recent report of the National 
Planning Association of America has 
this alarming conclusion: “Not only 
does the danger of war remain a 
possibility, but the probability totall- 
ed over time increases, becoming a 
certainty if sufficient time elapses 
without succeeding in finding alter- 
natives.” 


Crisis of Failure 


What major change have we 
introduced into the present situation 
of bewilderment and drift? What 
alternatives have we found? None 
whatsoever. We are victims of our 
own, cliches. We are a race of 
bewildered, impotent men trying to 
fit disarmament, in its nuclear over- 
tones, into our frozen, pre-nuclear 
stereotypes and being rather dis- 
mayed at the result. For though it 
looks like an old problem, disarma- 


. ment as we know it today is, in fact, 


a stark new problem and it can 
only be solved in a stark new way. 
Our crisis is thus essentially psycho- 
logical, a crisis of failure to break 
away from habits of thought which 
have no relevance to the problems 
of our time. To ascribe it to the 
rapid advances in weapons techno- 
logy or the misuse of scientific know- 
ledge is to misunderstand. the true 
implications of our problem. 


We are living in fantastic times— 
let us face this fact—and only an 


‘of certain disaster. 


categorically - 


_ tical fiction. 
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act or acts of fantastic courage and 
daring can deflect us from the path 
This is no time 
for lukewarm attitudes or a gradual- 
ist, empirical approach. Nor for 
leisurely feeling our way, one little 
step at a time. This is the time for a 
bold, reckless leap—even a leap into 
the unknown. This is the time for 
a revolution in our thinking—for an 
agonizing reappraisal of our basic 
concepts of peace and human 
brotherhood. This, in short, is the 
time for a new realism in inter- 
national relations. 


Political Fiction 

I believe that this realism is most 
in evidence in Gandhi’s hitherto 
unheeded call for unilateral disarma- 
ment. In our current phantasma- 
goria of the megaton bomb, the 
Polaris missile and mega-death, the 
only step that makes any coherent 
sense is for each nation, big or small, 
nuclear or non-nuclear, to take the 
lone decision of scrapping its own 
armoury all on its own without 
waiting for others to make a start. 
A negotiated disarmament is a poli- 
We shall wait -till 
doomsday—and how near dooms- 
day is!—if we hope that agreement 
will be reached on all the minutiae 
that have kept disarmament negotia- 
tions going endlessly for the best 
part of two generations. 

Even a cursory study of the his- 
tory of disarmament will reveal that 
every so-called disarmament propo- 
sal is a veiled move in the game of 
international hide-and-seek, an essen- 
tial factor in the strategy of power. 
It would be the height of naivete to 
imagine that the ever-new diarmament 
proposals that often catch the head- 
lines have been motivated by a 
genuine desire for peace. On the 
contrary, every one of them can be 
shown to be a sinister move to gain 
a strategic advantage over one’s 
opponent. This being the case, it 
will be unpardonable folly to expect 
anything to come out of the present 
merry-go-round of disarmament 


(Continued on page 18) 
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BATTLE AGAINST SEPARATISM 


by K. KAMARAJ 


The Chief Minister of Madras, in this exclusive contribution to Mainstream, puts the DMK 
agitation for Dravidastan in perspective. While there is no need to be unduly alarmed by 
its secessionist propaganda, he ‘says, the political parties which believe in national unity 


~ must wage a many-fronted battle against the menace. 


He is happy to notice a realisation 


among the Left parties of the threat posed by the DMK ideology. Sri Kamaraj has_ 


I have heard it said that it is a 
sad commentary on our national 
character that after 15 years of our 
independent and free existence we 
should still be discussing the ques- 
tion of national integration. 1 am 
inclined to agree with this statement. 
But mere expression of sorrow at‘a 
development is not enough. We 
have to face the facts of life, however 
unpleasant they may be or may 
seem. We cannot escape them, if 
we are to survive as a virile and 
vibrant nation. ` 

What do we mean by the term 
“national integration”? We mean 
the fundamental unity and indivi- 
sibility of India, notwithstanding the 
variety it offers. We mean the emo- 
tional and cultural unity of the 

. people of India, resulting from the 
knowledge that they belong to a 
common heritage and are bound 
together in joy and sorrow, in pro- 
gress and the lack of it, in terms of 


modern politics and economic 
advancement. 
Inverted Meaning s 


The biggest danger to this concept 
and the physical fact of India’s unity 
has come from the South. The 
biggest, however, is not necessarily 
the most, formidable. It is all a 
matter, of comparative expression. 
We mean that the challenge to 
India’s unity is articulate in our 
State. It comes from a political 
party that styles itself the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam or Dravidian 
Progressive Federation. According 
to this party, “munnetram” (progress) 
lies not in unity but in disunity, not 


in coming together but in falling . 


apart. The activities of this party 


are confined, fortunately, only to 


Madras State. In certain parts of the 
State the party is strong and has 


considerable following. In the recent’ 


elections, the party fared well, cap- 
turing 50 seats in the Assembly. In 
the non-Parliamentary sphere also, 
the party makes a good deal of noise 
and professes to fight for Dravida- 
' stan. : 

And what is this Dravidastan, 


about which one hears so much? 


There is no precise answer or defini- 


also a word of advice to the Muslim League. 


tion. Some people say it-is the same 
as the old Madras Presidency, before 
the transfer of power to us from the 
British. Some others say that it 
consists of Andhra, Karnataka 
(Mysore) and Kerala, besides, of 


course, Tamil Nad, that is the pre- . 


sent ' Madras State. These are all 
loose and imprecise expressions. 
, Anyway, the DMK professes to 
speak not only for the people of 
Tamil Nad, but also for those of 
Andhra, Karnataka and Kerala— 
and perhaps for the people of certain 
areas of Maharashtra too! So in 
determining the strength of the DMK 
and the popular backing it has, one 
should take into account the DMK’s 
‘popularity not in Tamil Nad alone 
but in the other Southern States as 
well. : 


Useful Stick 


In Tamil Nad, the DMK has a 
fairly big following. It has the 
strength of popular backing in certain 
districts. But it has no uniformi 
strength or even strength born out of 
ideological affinity with the DMK’s 
cause. *There are many in the State 
who have reason to be angry with the 
Congress. They find in the DMK 
a useful stick to beat the Congress 
with. Also, there are people who 
think on communal lines.- The 
DMK’s strength, considerable as it 
is, is even morë bloated by- the 
support it receives from people who 
are angry and people who are com- 
munal in their outlook. 

But even so, let us not forget that 
the DMK only sits in the opposition 
and is not the ruling party. Thé 
DMK has emerged as the major 
opposition party, but it has gained 
not so much at the cost of the Con- 
gress as at the cost of the conglo- 
merate groups which were function- 
ing previously. in the opposition. 
The point is that the DMK in Madras 
is in the opposition just as the Com- 
munist Party is in the opposition in 
Andhra and Kerala. 

In Andhra, the DMK has no 
support at all. It is doubtful whe- 
ther people there know even of its 
existence. In Kerala, the DMK can 


_never make any headway because the 


people there are trained to think and 
act in terms of politics based on eco- 
nomic ideologies and differences, and 
not on narrow, demagogic and chau- 
vinistic considerations. That is to 
say, where the Left parties have sway 
and function as effective opposition, 
there is no scope for a party like the 
DMK. What I have said apres to 
Mysore also. 


Dangerous Prospect 


Tt should be clear from this that 
the DMK, as it stands now, is not 
as forrnidable as it is sometimes made 
out to be by the people and Press of 
Upper India.- Having said this, I 
do not, at the same time, want to 
minimise the dangerous potentialities 
of the DMK movement if it is allow- 
ed to persist in its Dravidastan cam- — 
paign. Any movement for separation 
is a reactionary movement and carries 
with it the dangerous prospect of 
foreign intervention. 

So we have necessarily to tackle 
this problem at all levels. How can 
there be unlimited freedom to trun- 
cate and render meaningless the very 
concept of our national freedom? 
This is the problem that is staring 
us in the face. The stage has arrived 
when we have to answer the question 
one way or the other, without wobbl- 
ing. Either you stand for unity 
or you are against it; there is no half- 
way house. E 

The National Integration Council, 
with its all-party complexion, is al- 
ready seized of this problem. The 
Committee on Regionalism will be 
submitting its report shortly. We 
can expect some positive steps to 
emerge thereafter. These must re- . 
late to separatist slogans, by whom- 
soever they are raised. These are 
not particularly aimed at this or ‘that 
political party. These have appli- 
cation in the wider context of the 
national scene. There can be no 
suppression of normal political acti- 
vity. But by common consent we 
should exclude from this protective 
umbrella the politics based on a 
separatist ideology. 
` I cannot dwell at length on this 
aspect. The National Integration 
Council will have to deal with this 


i 


problem in the democratic way. 


I do not believe that the DMK 


has a mass base. Much of its 
strength is derived from the indirect 
and direct backing it receives- from 
certain people who ought to know 
better. I am referring to Rajaji, 
for instance. I find him angry, more 
angry these days. He aligns himself 
with the DMK because he is angry 
with me and-the Congress—what a 


pass Rajaji has come to! Rajaji’s 
party, in principle, is opposed to 
Dravidastan. Obviously~ neither 


Rajaji nor I would have scope for 
politics when the fundamental unity 
which we have jointly built up in the 
country over the years is destroyed. 


Į only wish Rajaji realises his nation- - 


al stature and does not stoop so low 
as to lend support to separatist move- 
ments, even by accident. 


We may have made mistakes. 1 
do not deny it. I do not defend the 
mistakes, either. All of us have 
made mistakes. Wisdom lies ïn our 
realising the common danger con- 
fronting the nation as a whole. 


Leftist Parties 
The DMK is essentially a menace. 
By no stretch of imagination can it 
be termed a mission- There is no 
virtue in fostering an evil force sim- 
ply because it is effective against 
` somebody you do not like. It is 
only a question of time before the 
evil force, fed on misplaced support, 
turns round and swallows its very 
help and guide. 
As for the parties of the Left, 
I believe they have realised the danger 
of the DMK movement. The Com- 
munists had some doubt about their 
tactical line, but I am encouraged 
to find a new awareness among them 
about the -danger of the DMK. The 
PSP, the Socialists, the Tamil Arasu 
Kazhagam and all others have realis- 
ed the dangerous portents of the 
Dravidastan doctrine. 


League’s Role 

One word about the Muslim 
League. It stands discredited before 
the people of India for its role in the 
pre-Independence days. For a such 
a party to foment further trouble by 
aligning with forces of separatism 
will be viewed very seriously. I am 
not issuing any threat. Far from it. 
I am only telling my Muslim League 
friends: “Please keep off from poli- 
tics that challenges the unity of the 
country.” 

One word more. I do not want 
to be understood as favouring any 
ban on the DMK. It is a matter 
left. to the National Government 


and to the. wisdom of the National 
‘Integration Council. I would prefer 
a clean, prolonged and all-out battle 
with the DMK on the political front. 
It must be a many-fronted battle. 
All those parties and individuals who 
believe in the unity of India owe it 
to themselves and the country to 
fight in their own spheres or jointly 


this menace of separatism. We have 
no animus against individual leaders 
of the DMK. They are also sons of 
India, however misguided they may 
be. We have, however, perforce to 
fight the separatist ideology. It is a 
question of our survival as a nation 
with self-respect and commanding 
the respect of the world community. 


GANDHIJI, A VIBRANT FORCE IN AMERICA 


While the spirit of Gandhiji has seem- 
ingly been drowned under the corruption, 
communalism and casteism in India, it is 
a vibrant force which moves tens of thou- 
sands of people in historic struggles in the 
United States. 

The thousands of Negro and White 
youth who are braving violence and impri- 
sonment to ensure the equality of races in 
the United States are diligent students of 
Gandhian teachings on passive resistance. 
In fact, the spread of Gandhism has raised 
the century-long struggle of Negroes to a 
new stage of advancement. Again, Gan- 
dhian pacifism is one of the main sources 
of inspiration to many thousands who have 
joined the movement for peace and an end 
to nuclear tests. 

It is surprising that the Indian Press 
has written little about this major develop- 
ment of the last few years. ` The few Indian 
correspondents in the United States seem 
to be more concerned with the rantings of 
odd Senators on bounties to India than 
with the new bonds created between the 
struggles of the American and Indian 
peoples. 


Since the end of the first World War,’ 


when Gandhiji assumed the leadership of 
the Indian national movement, his name 
‘has inspired the respect of many Americans 
as indeed of many men of goodwill in all 
nations. The credit for “‘introducing’’ 
Gandhiji to the United States is due perhaps 
to Rev. John Haynes Holmes who preach- 
ed before his congregation at the Com- 
munity Church in New York as early as 
1920 on the topic that “the greatest man in 
the world today is Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi.” 

Since then, many books and articles 
written about ’Gandhiji, and several asso- 
ciations and individuals sympathetic to 
Indian freedom -have publicized the poli- 
tical activities of the Mahatma. The 
Peace Pledge Union, established by Canon 
Dick Sheppard and sponsored by Aldous 
Huxley and others, promoted Gandhian 
non-violence as early as the twenties. 
Several missionaries returning from India 
and Indian visitors spread his ideas in the 
United States. 
strength of the national movement in 
India that gave extensive publicity to Gan- 
dhism in the U.S. 

Gandhiji himself wrote little about the 
United States and was never able to visit 
the country. Once in 1931, at the invita- 
tion of his friend, Bishop Fisher, he gave a 
half-hour broadcast address to the United 
States from London. But he declined re- 
peated invitations to visit the United States 
on the ground that his work in India was 
not over. In 1947, however, he told a 
group of U.S. .Congressmen, headed 


by Representative W. Sterling Cole of New. 


York, that he wanted some day to visit 
America. Gandhiji was particularly dis- 
illusioned about the United States during 
the War when he found little sympathy, 
and much unjustified condemnation for 


But, above all, it was the’ 


his efforts to compel the British to “quit 
India.”’ - 

Many Negroes, in particular, evinced 
great interest in Gandhiji as a “man of 
colour’? who was struggling for equality 
and whose struggle was of great signifi- 
cance to their own struggle in the United 
States. He also inspired and gave strength 
to the small band of pacifists in the U.S. 

The recent spread of Gandhian influence 
in the United States is due primarily to two 
reasons. First, the foremost moral struggle 
in the United’ States is the struggle of the 
Negroes for equality. The Negroes, as a 
minority, cannot hope to win their rights by 
violence, and indeed they seek and expect 
the support of a large number of Whites. 
They seek not to create permanent bitter- 
ness, but to win their rights in such a way 
that they can live with the majority in har- 
mony. Gandhian techniques were ideally 
suited for such a struggle. 

Second, Gandhian thought is not alien 
to the United States but was inspired partly 
by the foremost liberal thinkers of the 
United States. 

Ina letter to Time (July 21, 1947), Lewis 
O. Hartman, Resident Bishop of the 


Methodist Church in Boston, pointed out: 


..Gandhi is in a real sense a spiri- 

tual child of New England’’. 
The “Brahmins”? of New England—of 
whom Thoreau and Emerson were among 


the most prominent—were uncompromis- - 


ing ‘liberals. They were the promoters of 
militant abolitionism (abolition of Negro 
slavery). 

Mention may also be made of some 
young men who came to India as Christian 
missionaries and were greatly influenced 
by Gandhiji. Several returned to the U.S.— 
voluntarily or under the pressure of the 
British Government—to consider whether 
Gandhian teachings could be applied to 
the problems of the United States, ` 

Particularly relevant in this connection 
is Thoreau whose Civil Disobedience 
Gandhiji had read while in South Africa. 
It is interesting that Thoreau himself was a 
great reader of Hindu scriptures (and had 
encouraged his friend Em'rson to read 
them). Thoreau and Emerson published 
quotations from Hindu books in The Dial 
and their ‘writings show unmistakably the 
influence of Hindu classics. Thoreau’s 
attitude to animals and his simple living 
were partly derived from his study of 
Hinduism. He even called himself a 
“Yogi”, 

Nineteen sixty-two happens to be the 
centenary of the death of the great American 
thinker, Thoreau, author of Civil Disobe- 
dience and one of the Western sources of 
inspiration for Gandhiji. Thoreau is today 
dismissed in the “‘respectable’’ circles of the 
United States as a writer and a naturalist 


and an eccentric. The centenary celebrations . 


are largely concerned with preservation 
of wilderness. In India, unfortunately, no 
notice seems to have been taken of the 
event. —C.S.R 
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PAKISTAN LETT. ER 


` 


TWILIGHT FOR PRESIDENTIAL REGIME ? 


. Has- President Ayub seen the writ- 


„ing on the wall? And has he read it 


out to President Kennedy during 
their meeting in Iashington this 
week? 


This question inexorably poses 
itself before any observer of Pakistan 
politics today. For, the events of 
the last fortnight have an ominous 
ring and it will not be surprising if 
they eventually turn out to be the 
final phase of the Ayub dictatorship, 
though it may not mean the end of 
Field-Marshal Ayub as President. 
One thing has emerged straight and 
clear, in the. exciting developments 
of the last few weeks, and that is 
that the time-worn method of coerc- 


‘ing the public by means of. police 


repression has practically ceased to 
work in the present balance of forces 
in Pakistan. 


This was proved by the futility 


of the police attack—aided by the . 
‘Army—on the mighty studentdemon- . 


strations in Dacca, Chittagong and 
Jessore-on Sept 17, the day of general 


Strike throughout Pakistan in pro- . 


test against the Pakistan Education 
Commission report which sought in 
effect to. deny. higher educational 
facilities to the sons and daughters 
of the common people. With over 
500 persons injured and two killed, 
this clash sparked’ off an indefinite 
strike in East Pakistan and a storm 


-of. protests from every corner of the 


country. West Pakistan’ students, . 


who were not so vocal in the initial 
stages, demonstrated in unique soli- 
darity. Demands were raised for 
the withdrawal of the, externment 
order on 12 Karachi student leaders 


(who, had led the student demons-. 


trators. to the .so-called Muslim 
Leaguers’ Convention in Karachi to 
protest against the Government’s 
educational policy); for the repeal 
of the Education Commission report; 
and for judicial inquiry into the 
police firing on students in East 
Pakistan. The police firing was 


- condemned -at meetings held in 


‘Karachi, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Hyde- 


` rabad, Sukkur, Lyallpur and other 


places in West Pakistan. 


The East Pakistan Government 
required twọ more days to realise the 
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futility of this show of force against 
the people who had rallied solidly 
behind the students’ struggle, and 
on September 19, announced its 


_ decision to institute a judicial inquiry 


into the Sept 17 incidents and pay 


‘suitable compensation to the rela- 
. tives of persons who died as.a result 


of the police firing. The Govern- 
ment.also stated that it was taking 
all steps to solve all genuine diffi- 
culties of the students and had made 
its recommendations accordingly. It 
also announced its decision to with- 
draw all cases against students and 
warrants of arrest that might have 
been issued against them in 
connection with the Sept 17 inci- 
dents. Despite the absence of a 
Central Government decision .to 
repeal or to keep in abeyance—as 
earlier suggested by ‘United Front 
leader H.S. Suhrawardy—the Edu- 
cation Commission report, the Pro- 
vincial Government’s delayed retreat 
is taken as an overwhelming victory 
for the solidarity of the students of 
both wings. 

A significant. feature .of these 


demonstrations was that in Dacca © 


‘City and suburbs it was particularly 
the victory of the working class- 
student solidarity which the authori- 
ties sought to crush simultaneously, 
For, a fortnight before the Sept 17 
incidents, the East Pakistan police 
had attacked „textile workers in the 
Tongi area of Narayanganj, ‘as a 
result of which two workers died 
and several were injured. The stu- 
dents of Dacca at a general meting 
on Sept 10 condemned the authorities 
and offered their support to the work- 
ing class. 

The working class -of Dacca— 
in fact, all the working people of 


East Pakistan—came out openly in, 


support of the students’ call for a 
general strike on Sept 17. After the 
Sept 17 incidents the | solidarity 


between the. working class and the’ 


students was further cemented and 
compelled the authorities to with- 
draw with effect from.Sept 20 all 


_orders under Sec 144 banning meet- 


ings and demonstrations in the city 
and suburbs. Army units were also 
withdrawn from tne new city area. 


kd * * 


Perhaps the most important 
development in these exciting days 
has been the emergence of Mr H.S. 
Subrawardy as the key figure in 
Pakistan’s . politics. When the. 
Dacca authorities were shaking in 
-their shoes at the mass anger over 
the. Sept 17 events, -Mr Suhrawardy, 
along with the former Chief Minis- 
ters, Mr Nural Amin, Mr Ataur 
Rahman Khan and Mr Abu Hussain 
Sarkar, . met the Governor, 
Mr Ghulam Faruque, and asked him 
to stop all repressive measures and 
institute an inquiry into the incidents. 


Within the brief spell that he 
could spend in Dacca~—where his 
arrival saw an unprecedented recep- 
tion at the airport—groups of work- 
ers from different districts and be- 
longing to different shades of politi- 
cal opiniori as represented by the 
Muslim League, Awami League, 
National Awami Party and Nizam- 
e-Islam met Mr Suhrawardy. A 
meeting was held also with the 
Pakistan People’s Group members 
of the National Assembly led by 
Mr Farid Ahmed. 


After restoration of normalcy in 
East: Bengal, Mr Suhrawaidy, along 
with the nine leaders of East Pakis- 


“tan, proceeded to Karachi, where an 


informal meeting of leaders of Sind, 
Baluchistan and Karachi endorsed 
the move to sét up a National United 
Front for the democratisation of the 
Constitution. After a similar meet- 
ing at Lahore, Mr Suhrawardy and 
other East Pakistan leaders are now 
engaged in a countrywide campaign 
for-a National United Front for the 
realisation of the basic minimum 
demand of a democratic Constitu- 
tion based on recognition of the 
sovereignty of the people. The big 

upsurge in West Pakistan—as evi- 
denced in the Lahore reception— 
has convinced Mr Suhrawardy that 
95 per cent of the people there would 
be mobilised by the National Front, 
which he claims has cent per cent 
support in East Pakistan. / 


- As the tempo of the United Front 
campaign rises in West Pakistan, 
it brings within its orbit not only the 
Awami League and the National 
Awami Party, but an important 


il 


cross-section of the Muslim League 
as well. This includes, apart from 
. Sardar Bahadur Khan, such stal- 
warts of West Pakistan politics as 
Mian’ Mumtaz -Daulatana and 
Mr Z.H. Lari. ‘A new addition to 
this winning bandwagon is Mr A.K. 
Brohi, the distinguished constitu- 
tional lawyer, who as High Com- 
missioner in New Delhi had a tough 
time selling the new regime to the 
Indian public. 


It has therefore come as no sur- 
prise that Chaudhury Khaliquzza- 
man should come out with a sharp 
attack on this new move of Mr Suh- 


rawardy. For,‘ this has completely . 


upset his own strategy of reviving 
the Muslim League under Presiden- 
tial blessing, as planned out at the 
Karachi Convention last month. 


At the same time, it would per- 
haps be rash to conclude that 
Mr Suhrawardy is trying to show 
the door to President Ayub._ Signi- 
ficance is attached to Mr Suhrawar- 
dy’s suggestion for a, round-table 
with President Ayub himself, to 
bring about a change in the Cons- 
titution. A gentle warning is also 
given to President Ayub by 
Mr Suhrawardy that thé alternative 
would be for a new Constituent 
Assembly to democratise the Cons- 
titution, with the obvious implica- 
tion that in such an eventuality 
President Ayub might have to quit. 


x * % 


By the time~ President Ayub 
Khan returns home, the internal 
© situation will be too hot for him to 
relax. The Presidential Cabinet met 
at least once under the chairman- 
ship of the acting President, Maulvi 
Tamizuddin Khan. But the Cabinet 
seemed to have taken no decision 
except on holding the next National 
Assembly session in Dacca—which 
also may need the final approval 
of the President. 


President Ayub Khan seemed to 
have relied too much on his army 
colleagues and the two Governors, 
and his Cabinet remained defunct 
during such a crucial stage except 
for the routine work usually carried 
out by the Secretaries. Education 
Minister Fazlul Quader Chowdhry 
had earlier blamed “discredited poli- 
ticians for pulling strings behind the 
curtain” and tried to drive a wedge 
between Mr Suhrawardy and the 
National Front leaders with refer- 
ence to Mr Suhrawardy’s suggestion 
to refer the Education Commission 
report to the National Assembly. 
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It is now almost,certain that in 
the absence of-any Central directive, 
the East Pakistan Governor had 
taken the retreating steps on the 
advice of Mr Suhrawardy and three 
formér Chief Ministers. This vir- 
tual collapse of the Central Govern- 
ment in the absence of the President 
clearly shows up the serious weak- 
ness of the bureaucratic-cum-mili- 
tary set-up. 


* * * 


After the fiasco of the Karachi 
convention, Government’s support 
is limited to the Ministers and their 
satellites—whose number is likely to 
dwindle every day—and. its real 
strength, if any, is the military and 
the bureaucracy at home and West- 
ern aid—including U.S. arms aid— 
from abroad. 


-It was, therefore, quite natural 
for President Ayub Khan to appre- 
ciate the British 
stand to seek entry into the Euro- 
pean Common Market or even the 
European Political Union. Tagged 
solely to the West, President Ayub 
Khan was, however, naturally- ner- 
vous about the “terms” of agree- 
ments between the U.K. and the 
ECM which would adversely affect 
Pakistan’s exports, one-third of which 
were to the Commonwealth and the 
Common Market countries. His 
pleadings with President de- Gaulle 
also failed to yield ‘any concrete 
results. As a final resort, therefore, 
he has to reassure’ President Kennedy 
of Pakistan’s solidarity with the 
West under U.S. hegemony. 


While the traditional pattern of 
Pakistan’s links with the West are 
sought to be maintained, a develop- 
ment of far-reaching import is the 
Soviet Union’s reported offer to 
Pakistan for the negotiation of 
a comprehensive trading arrangement 
between the two countries. Mos- 
cow’s offer, according to Pakistani 
press reports, envisages an agree- 
ment which would totally free Pakis- 
tan from her current reliance on 
Western European and British mar- 
kets. How far the publicising of 
this story in Pakistan is spurred by 
President Ayub’s calculation to uti- 
lise it for winning concessions from 
the West, it is too early to say. 


Although the interest of the 
country demands opening up of 
more trade~relations with socialist 
countries—as -earlier stressed ` by 
Mr Surmar, President of the Pakis- 
tan Chamber of Commerce—Presi- 
dent Ayub’s preference so far has 


Government’s_ 





been obviously for the West. In- 


this respect Presiderit” Ayub “has 
carried the legacy of the past—which 
the democratic forces of the Nation- 
al United Front, in spite of its pro- 
West leadership, will have to break 


‘in order to stabilize its economy and 


revitalize its democratic process of 
growth and advancement. 


On the Indo-Pakistan dispute on 
Kashmir, the people of Pakistan 


have come to realise the futility of. 


raising the issue again and again in 
the United Nations. So their inte- 
Test in U.N. affairs has much ditni- 
nished. As a result, Mr Zafrullah 
Khan’s election as U.N. President 
has hardly made a mark.. The 
Western friends of Pakistan, how- 
ever, feel relieved that, now that 
they have done one big honour. to 
Pakistan, their’ failure to ‘offer’ 
Kashmir to Pakistan through U.N. 
deliberations need not much emba- 
rrass' them in future. 


So long as the anti-India policy 
persists, the Pakistan Government 
will be obliged to raise the Kashmir 
issue in the world forum time and 
again and to hold out threats to the 
Indian Government. President 
Ayub’s policy in this respect also is 
no departure from the past. He 
will keep up Kashmir as a conve- 


nient diversionary issue even if he, 


does not -seriously mean to go 
ahead with it. 
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MAINSTREAM 


CONCEPT. OF NEOCOLONIALISM 


During his London talks, the Prime Minister last week warned against “newer forms of 


by 8. D. GUPTA 


colonialism in which the developing countries would be compelled to be mere suppliers, of 
raw materials, and those industrialising themselves would be shut out of the world mark- 


ets and discriminated against.’ 


The writer of this article has dealt with this new concept 


of neocolonialism and its treatment by the Afro-Asian world. 


In the last three years, the term 
“neocolonialism” has become popu- 
Jar in the vocabulary of the militant 
section of African nationalists since 
the Congo crisis and the grant of 
independence to balkanized French 
Africa. It was swiftly taken over 
by the Communists and by. Asian 
Left Nationalists. Chinese publica- 
tions, in particular, stress the.theme 
of United States neocolonialism as 
the main. danger to Asian and Afri- 
can countries. 


Neocolonialism was an impor- - 
tant theme during the discussion on. 


independence of colonial countries 
at the sessions of the United Nations 
General Assembly, in 1960 and 1961. 


` “Neocolonialism and the United 


Nations” was an agenda item at the 
Third All-African Peoples’ Con- 
ference in Cairo in March 1961, 
when a long resolution on the subject 
was adopted. The question was 
prominent at the Afro-Asian People’s 
Solidarity Conference in April’ 1961 
in Indonesia. It was the main theme 
of the communique issued at the 
end of the International Student 
Seminar on Economic Problems of 
the Newly-Independent Countries 
held at Casablanca from March 
22-—27, 1961. The Seminar, which 
was sponsored by the National 
Union of Moroccan Students, was 
attended by 40 delegations. In 
fact, the attitude to neocolonialism 
is one of the main ideological barriers 
between the Casablanca Powers and 
the Brazzaville Powers in Africa. 


The Basic Aims 

Much of the propaganda on. neo- 
colonialism is directed against the 
United States, though the individual 
African countries may show greater 
interest in the manoeuvres of France, 
Belgium or Britain. It iħvolves cri- 
ticism of foreign aid, Peace Corps, 
and other facets of U.S. Policy 
towards Africa as instruments of 
neocolonialism. Frequently, refer- 
ence is made to the United Nations 
as .one of the main instruments 
of neocolonialism, especially in rela- 
tion to the Congo, and to a lesser 
extent in connection with the econo- 
mic programmes. 


.to the Moroccans, 


T 


Basically, neocolonialism is 


continuation of colonialism through: 


new forms—without direct political 
control. In the experience of a 
large section of African opinion, in 
recent years, a colonial power only 
changes its colour: it goes out 
through the door only to try to come 
back through the window. When 
such a power recognizes the inde- 
pendence of a subject people, it 
leaves the country undeveloped eco- 


nomically and socially, and without ` 


the necessary cadres, so that it may ` 


stage a come-back, or, at least, 
ensure that its grip on the country 
is maintained. The prime example 
in this respect is Belgium in the 
Congo. 
tries to install its puppets as leaders 
of the new country. It spreads pro- 
paganda about factions in the new 
countries—labelling them as mode- 
rate, extremist, Communist, friendly 
or hostile to the Free World—and 
tries to unite the so-called moderates 
against the others whom it seeks to 
destroy before its departure. It 
balkanizes colonies and creates arti- 
ficial states. Mauretania, according 
is artificially 
created in this way, while Iraqis. 
consider Kuwait a spermen of neo- 
colonialism. 


Critical African opinion holds 
that neocolonialism has essentially 
the same aims as colonialism: utili- 
zation of territories as sources of 
cheap raw. .materials, profitable 
spheres of investment and markets, 
and sites for strategic bases. It also 
seeks to hinder political, social and 
economic development. 

Neocolonialism is often “‘collect- 
ive colonialism”. It may be worth 
recalling in this connection that as 
early as October 1952, the Consul- 
tative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe adopted the Strasbourg plan 
to develop production of raw mate- 
tials in Africa, with an open door 
policy for the settlement of nationals 
of all member countries in Africa. 
Ghana and other African States have 
declared in no uncertain terms that 
the European Common Market is 
the economic and financial weapon of 
neocolonialism in Africa. 


Or, it creates disputes or. 


Post-war military  alliances— 
particularly NATO—may be regard- 


ed as instruments of this “collective 
colonialism”. Nationalist opinion 
in Africa particularly regards 


NATO as the “trade union of impe- 
rialists”. Military bases, ostensibly 
built for use against the Soviet 
Union, have been used in colonial 
wars. NATO equipment has also 
been used. France was enabled to 
divert most of its army to Algeria 
because of NATO protection in 
Europe. : 
It is not difficult to indicate the 
means used by colonial powers to 
retain and expand their hold in form- 
er colonial territories. It is also. 
easy to give examples of cases where 
bonds between imperialist countries: 
and newly independent countries 
have circumscribed the freedom of 
the latter. After the Bizerta crisis, 
for instance, Tunisia backed down 
without the achievement of its 
objectives because her economy was 
dependent on France (which took 
most of her exports) and even her 
educational system could not run 
without thousands of French 
teachers. The subjective factor in 
this case is Bourguibism which be- 
lieves in the maintenance of close 
ties with the colonial power rather 
than‘the development of economic 
independence. The contrast is 
Cuba, which could resist an even 
greater and nearer power. 


Wide, Complex Field 


Each national movement or 
government has its own examples of 
neocolonialism. There is no dis- 
pute about Belgium in Katanga. 
But there is controversy about Mau-_ 
retania or Israel or Kuwait. The 
dispute, however, is not- so much 
about the role of imperialism as 
about the mearis to deal with the 
fait accompli. 

Though it is easy to describe the 
means used by the colonialist powers 
to maintain their hold, it is difficult 
to define precisely the term neocolo- 
nialism, because it, covers such a 
wide and complicated field. 

An effort toward a definition was 
made by Prof Walter Markov, Presi- 
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dent of German-African Society, in 
his ‘opening address at the special 
scientific conference on problems of 
neocolonialism held in Leipzig in 
April 1961. He characterised impe- 
rialist policy as an attempt to halt 
the transition to socialism, to prevent 
extension of the world peace zone, 
and to secure the greatest profits 
from colonial areas in the future. 
Because of the failure of the tradi- 
tional colonial policy and the shift 


in the world balance of forces the- 


imperialist powers have adopted 
new tactics, which we term neocolo- 
nialism. This movement is an 
attempt to control national liberation 
movements and force them to serve 
colonial aims. 


Various Forms 


The tentacles of neo-colonial 
grip are varied in form. The subject 
has been exhaustively dealt with in 
omnibus resolutions passed at the 
African Peoples’ Conference-in Cairo 
in March 1961, followed by the 


Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Council - 


meeting in Bandung in April, 1961. 
These resolutions refer to the sett- 
ing up of “stooge governments 
represented by agents” and “fraudu- 
lent elections”; regrouping of states 
into unions under the domination 
of a colonial power; balkanization 
of existing States; economic sub- 
servience of the newly-independent 
States to colonial powers; formation 
of economic blocs; economic infil- 
tration after independence, by 
means of capital investment, loans, 
financial aid or technical experts 
on the basis of unequal agreements; 
direct financial dependence of the 
new States on the colonial power;’ 
and the setting up of military bases 
of colonial powers in these newly- 
independent States. 

These conferences actually cata- 
logued some of the “agents” of neo- 
colonialism. Among these are 
mentioned the embassies of colonial 
countries which act as spy centres 
and also pressure stations to influ- 
ence the governments of the newly- 
independent States through civil 
and military experts. Foreign tech- 
nical aid missions fall in this cate- 
gory. Officers and advisers from 
colonial countries in the armed 
forces of the new States, as also the 
grip of colonial governments and 
powerful vested interests from colo- 
nial countries on the radio, press and 
publishing concerns, are also included 
in the list, which embraces agents of 
colonial countries sent out under 
cover of religious bodies, Moral 
Rearmament, trade unions, Peace 
Corps and cultural bodies. 


The Cairo resolution added: 
“One of the methods used by the 
colonialists is to proclaim fictitious 
independence with curtailed ‘free- 
doms’ and ‘limited sovereignty’, 
while preserving their economic 
grip. When this method does not 
produce the desired results, they will 
resort to bribing some corrupt 
African-Asian leaders and implant- 
ing agents of the type of Tshombe 
and Phoumi Nosavan, with the 
object of setting up, puppet regimes. 
This old slave-master policy of 
divide-and-rule in a new garb has 
been manifested most vividly in the 
Congo.” 

_ In all discussions of neocolo- 
nialism, the United States is treated 
as the main centre of neocolonialism. 
The Chinese stress this‘ more than 
others and are joined by some move-. 
ments in exile. On the other hand, 
official spokesmen of countries like 
Ghana try to.avoid specific mention 
of the United States for diplomatic 
reasons and because of economic 
aid, and concentrate on military 
alliances or European 
powers. 

In addition, East German and 


other east European statements em-’ 


phasize the role of West Germany 
in this connection as next only to 
that of the U.S.’ 

Next in line perhaps are Belgium 
and France, whose -role in Africa 
provides much of the ammunition 
for the denunciation of neocolo- 
nialism. — 

There seems to be marked dis- 
agreement as to the role of the United 


_ Nations in the context of neocolo- 


nialism. On the one hand, the 
Chinese publicists and leaders of 
national movements in exile de- 
nounce the UN as a principal instru- 
ment of U.S. neocolonialism. They 
point to its role in the Congo. The 
Chinese press has treated every action 
of the UN in the Congo as serving 
U.S. neocolonialism. 


t 


Useful Instrument 


Though the Soviet Union as well 
as leaders of newly-independent 
States condemned the use of the 
United Nations for imperialist pur- 
poses in the Congo, they refrained 
from denouncing the UN as an 
organization. In their view, though 
the U.S. is able to utilize the United 
Nations on occasions, the’ organisa- 
tion remains a useful instrument. 
The U.S. no more controls a mecha- 
nical majority in the UN because 
of the admission of many new States 
(especially since the Bandung Con- 
ference) and the change in the 
world balance of forces. The UN 
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colonial 


did play a negative role in the Congo, 
but at times the non-aligned and 
Socialist States were able to prevent 
further misuse or obtain some posi- 
tive action. 


The question of the role of the © 


UN in relation to colonial problems 
in the post-war period is a theme 
which deserves careful examination. 
On the one side are those who exa- 
ggerate the role of the organization 
in promoting independence. On the 
other side are those who claim that 
the UN Charter was a betrayal of 
the aspirations of the colonial peo- 
ples, as spokesmen of Guinea have. 
declared several times. The resolu- 
tion on the liberation of colonial 
countries, adopted by the Third Afri- 
can Peoples’ Conference in Cairo 
on March 30, 1961, contains a,pre- 
ambular clause which reads: ‘‘Con- 
temptuous of the role of the nega- 
tive United Nations in the struggle 
for African Liberation.” Another 
resolution on the UN contained 
similar sentiments. f 


One-track Approach 

The Marxist conception of colo- 
nialism itself has shown up the-faulty 
understanding of a dogmatic 
approach. Even as late as ten 
years ago, many leading Marxist 
theoreticians held on to the rigid 
view that the newly-independent 
countries that emerged after World 
War II were not really. independent. 
Palme Dutt, for instance, wrote as 
late as 1952: “By all these tests the 
colonial countries on which formal 
‘independence’ has been conferred 
remain, with greater or less open- 
ness....colonial or semi-colonial 
countries, even though at an advanc- 
ed stage of decay of the old imperial- 
ist power.” As an example of this 
new phase of modern imperialism, 
“this technique of formal ‘indepen- 
dence’, with practical continuance of 
colonial and semi-colonial condi- 
tions for the mass of the popula- 
tion” was mentioned “especially the 
crucial case of India”. It is under 
the spell of this rigid doctrinairism 
that even Indian Communists 
ignored the reality for nearly five 
years before they could grasp the 
momentous implications of the 1947 
transfer of power ushering in indé- 
pendence. 

- While this one-track Marxist 
approach was at fault at the begin- 
ning, it would be a mistake to ignore 
the face of the neo-colonial set-up 
itself. A typical product of this 
could be found in Mr Philibert 
Tsiranana, President of the Mala- 
gasy Republic. Ten years after the 
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A TEN-YEAR MUDDLE 


“Assessment of C. D. Programme 


by M. HUSSAIN 
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‘The Community Development Programme has been in operation for ten years now. The 


author, who has made a clos 


The Community Development 
Programme was launched ten years 
ago with -much  fanfare—Prime 
Minister Nehru giving it a big start 
by lending a hand‘in the construction 
of a road near Delhi. The Rrime 
Minister did sound a note of caution 
‘in the inaugural speech at the first 
conference of Development Officers 
in 1952: “I suppose there is hardly a 


country—and I mean no disrespect ` 


to other countries—which has such 
high ideals as India. And I may add 
that there is hardly a country where 
the gap between ideals and perform- 
ance is so big as in India.” 


Confusion 


Let us analyse the causes of fail- 
ure of the programme. To start 
with, what does Community Deve- 
lopment aim at? To quote the 


. Government’s flamboyant language, 


it represents “a process of change 


from the traditional way of living of ' 


rural communities; a method by 
which people can be assisted to deve- 
lop themselves on their own capa- 
‘city and resources; a programme for 
accomplishing certain activities in 


fields concerning welfare of the rural | 


.people; and a movement for progress 
with certain ideological content.” 


In short, Community Develop- 
ment was aimed at developing the 
community so that its members 
could feel together and act together 
for their own improvement, material 
and ethical. To achieve this, cer- 
tain items like increased production, 
adequate supply of drinking water, 
educational facilities and health 
provisions, were placed on its list of 
activities. - In course of time these 
means became so important that the 
end or objective of developing the 
community was forgotten. It prov- 
ed to be neither a process nor a pro- 
gramme, nor even a movement. 


The Third Plan gave the direct- 
ive: “Community Development must 
seek, above all, to bring about in- 
crease in agricultural production, 
higher standards of productivity, and 
fuller utilisation of the available 


these in this critical article. 


manpower and other resources.” 
Government stepped down from its 
pedestal, and Community Develop- 
ment was given the character of a 
programme. Even members of the 
Congress Party pointed out that the 
main job under Community Deve- 
lopment was to increase food produc- 
tion. 


Dump-heap 


However, the Government’s mind 
changed from time to time, and all 
sorts of items were dumped into the 
programme. The long list of econo- 
mic, social, cultural and other ad 
hoc items include women and chil- 
dren’s welfare, youth programme, 
programme for weaker sections, etc. 
To add to the confusion, Bhoodan, 
Gramdan, Sarvodaya and the rest 
have also come within the purview 
of the C.D. programme ! 


What is the machinery to imple- 
ment this unwieldy programme? A 
set of die-hard officials at the top, 
and costly retinue at all levels. The 
Collector of the District is in charge 
of the development programme—old 
wine in a new bottle. The Block 
is the unit of development and for 
each Block there is a- Block Deve- 
lopment Officer and an army of 
extension officers. For purposes of 
so-called mass contact, there is one 
Village Level Worker for about 10 


. villages. 


The Training 


On paper all these officers are 
trained or “oriented? at various 
institutes. To start with, there is 
the formidable National Institute at 
Mussoorie. Important officials of 
the Central or State Governments 
and Members of Parliament and 
State Legislatures have a sojourn in 
this Queen of Hill Stations, prefer- 
ably in summer. Down below in the 
valley—at Dehra Dun—there is 
another institute to train teachers for 


‘the various institutes and Pradhans 


and Pramukhs and important non- 
official elements under the Panchayati 
Raj scheme. 


e study of the shortcomings in implementation, pinpoints 


Teachers for the training centres 
are mostly drafted from Government 
organisations. They fit in very well 
with the bureaucratic machinery and 
mentality and are entrusted with the 
task of orienting the trainees in such 
a way that they can be “Burra 
Sahibs” in the villages. To avoid 
criticism about the training program- 
me, some elected representatives are 
selected for these centres so as to 
acquaint them with the programme. 
India has a tradition of social work 
under which workers try to do some- 
thing for the dumb millions, to quote 
Gandhiji, without taking recourse to 
the American ideas of study, orienta- 
tion, seminars, camps, workshops, 
etc. No wonder, therefore, that 
there is hardly a textbook for teach- 
ers or trainees based on Indian expe- 
rience. A visit to the library of any 
of these training centres shows the 
extent to which we are frittering away 
much needed foreign exchange on 
books from America—not only. is 
their language foreign to the users but 
the content is completely out of place 
as well. The same, more or less, 
is the condition of about 200 other 
training centres for training Com- 
munity Development personnel. 


Personnel Shortage 

This is about the quality of train- 
ing. In spite of the efforts of the 
Government, the number of such 
trained persons is not encouraging. 
All the Blocks have not got their 
quota of extension officers. In spite 
of this known shortage, the Govern- 
ment drew up the impracticable pro- 
gramme of covering the entire country 
with Blocks. This seemed to betray 
a desire to expand the empire rather 
than to extend services to the people. 
Even in many villages where the 
programme has been working for 
some years, extension officers are not 
in position. ` 


In the last few years, we have 
heard less of Community Develop- 
ment and more of Panchayati Raj. 
It was suspiciously like a ruse to 
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„prevent the people from noticing the CONCEPT OF NEOCOLONIALISM .... 


weaknesses of the C.D. programme. 
A Committee, it may be recalled, was 
appointed undér the chairmanship 
of Sri Balwantrai Mehta to study the 
Coffmunity Development Program- 
me in all its aspects. Its important 
finding—discovered after six years of 
working of the programme—was that 
the enthusiasm of the people for the 
programme was not. appreciable. 
Many had pointed this out earlier 
‘and also traced the root cause to 
the bureaucratic approach. The 
Committee suggested some patch- 
work association of people in deve- 
lopmental activity. The Committee 
suggested that “there should be a 
devolution of power and demarca- 
tion of the machinery and such power 
should be exercised and such machin- 
ery’ controlled and directed by 
popular representatives of the local 
area.” ; 


As a result, the Panchayati Raj 
scheme was formulated. To differ- 
entiate the scheme from the panchayat 
of old, a three-tier system—Pancha- 
yat, Block Panchayat Samiti and 
District Council or Zilla Parishad— 
was formed. The idea of the three- 
tier system was that the higher bodies 
would provide guidance and advice 
to the lower ones. This was to be 
adjusted with the existing adminis- 
trative machinery. In other -words, 
the Collector remained at the helm of 
affairs. The relationship between 
him and the Zilla Parishad or the 
District Council is still undefined. 
In some States there have been 
attempts to define it to the advan- 
tage of the Collector. He has now 
got some scapegoats—Panchayat 
members—to blame if the develop- 
ment programme fails-or even slows 
down. State Governments, under 
the advice of the Central Govern- 
ment, are asking panchayats to raise 
revenues to be spent on development 
works. As if our people have the 
capacity to pay more tax !, 


But more important is the ques- 
tion of devolution of power to the 
people. In actual practice, vested 
interests, like landlords and money- 

- lenders and “high caste” people, are 
enjoying the fruits. They are now 
having a say not only in the adminis- 
tration, local or State, but simulta- 
neously getting their pound of flesh 
from the poor villagers. It is necess- 
ary to guard against vested interests 
grabbing political power through 
panchayats. The need for institu- 
tional guarantees for truly democra- 
tic functioning of panchayats has to 
be underlined today. 


(Continued from page 14) 


French had, in 1947, killed off as 
many as 90,000 Malagasys for de- 
manding the freedom of Madagas- 
car, Tsiranana, as Vice-Chairman 
of Madagascar’s Legislative Assem- 
bly, could pick up courage only to 
express “‘some dissatisfaction” with 
the status quo and dared not support 
even ‘the formal demand for inde- 
pendence. In 1958, he did not vote 
in the referendum for full indepen- 
dence but asked only for limited 
autonomy. ` And in October 1960, 
after the birth of the Malagasy 
Republic, Tsiranana proclaimed his 
loyalty to France. Naturally 
enough, such a man refused to ex- 
tend support to Algeria’s struggle for 
independence. Although a leader 
of the Social Democratic Party, Tsi- 
ranana today practically  dittoes 
French policy. not only in world 
affairs but even with regard to Mada- 
gascar’s economic standing. 


National Unity 


To counter the danger of neo- 
colonialism, the leaders of .many of 
the countries of Africa and Asia have 
been persistently stressing the ur- 
gency of national unity. This is 
true from Souvanna Phouma in 
Laos to Nkrumah in Ghana. And 
this need for national unity for a 
newly-freed country has led 
many Afro-Asian States to welcome 
U Thant’s move for a united Congo, 
despite many of the shortcomings 
of his plan itself. Balkanization 
has come to be regarded as a sure 
means of bringing in neocolonialism. 
In the struggle for economic inde- 
pendence from colonial depredation, 
the need for national unity is felt to 
be as essential as it was ‘in the 
struggle for political independence. 

Significant points were made in 
the. UN debate on Colonialism, 
which, in fact, provides a clue to the 
emergence of neocolonialism. It is 
important to note, for instance, the 
difference in approach among 
member-states—leaving aside the 
Great Powers—to the entire impact 
of colonialism itself. The represent- 
ative of Ethiopia called colonialism 
“a modern form of slavery” and 


-added: “I wish it were possible for 


me to-say some kindly words about 
this system of organized immoral- 
ity, but.I cannot.” The spokesman 
of Mali, speaking about the ending 
of colonialism, said: “After the eli- 
mination of slavery, this was~the 
second great act which does honour 
to our status as men.” Iraq’s re- 


x 


presentative said: “The issue now 
may not be ‘that this exploitation 
should come to an end, but what 
compensation is to be paid for the 
wealth and resources drained from 
the colonial territories throughout 
the period of Western colonialism.” 

In’ contrast, the representative 
of Colombia. spoke without reflect- 
ing the sentiments of the subject peo- 
ples: “In facing the fact of colo- 
nization as a historical advance, let 


us do away with this initial approach . 


which on the one hand is vituperated 
against as evil in essence, and on the 
other hand is justified with ideas such 


as more advanced intelligence or’ 


more advanced nations, which might 
offend certain’ feelings of dignity.” 
Guatemala’s representative went a 
step further: “The American’ conti- 
nent also suffered from wars of con- 
quest and has known the cruel pro- 
cess of colonization; but the balance 
has been drawn and it is ,favour- 
able.” 


Capital Sin 
How, even after the formal end- 
ing of colonialism, the essence of 


colonial -domination may persist’ 


was brought out by the representa- 
tive of Venezuela: “We also note the 
obstacles which still subsist in many 
cases, keeping these people from 
enjoying their own natural resources. 
Powerful interests still work so that 
the exploitation of these resources 
will continue to enrich foreign invest- 
ors, leaving very little or nothing for 
the indigenous population. This is 
the capital sin of colonialism, and 
this is what must be eradicated. if, 
in reality, we wish to prepare new 
and independent States capable of 
standing on their own feet and ful- 
filling their obligations to inter- 
national society.” 

_In a broadcast over All-India 
Radio, in February last, Sri Dinesh 
Singh, now Deputy Minister of Exter- 
nal Affairs, warned against this very 
danger: “Unless the countries of 
Africa are able to free themselves 
from this economic domination, 
which has come to be termed as neo- 
colonialism, they will always be in 
danger.” Describing the plans of 
neo-colonial domination of Britain 
and France in Africa, Sri -Dinesh 
Singh observed: “Their main policy 
was to accede to African nationalists 
in the hope of keeping the newly 
independent nations under their 


military and economic‘ sphere of 


influence.” 
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Commumicolie 
KUBER AND ECM 


Kuber’s “Economic Notebook” 
in Mainstream, Sept 15, makes 
strange reading. On what basis 
does he infer that the sharp reactions 
generated in India by Britain’s 
impending entry into the ECM are 
unwarranted, and.are a product of 
“mass hysteria”? Principally he 
bases his case on the decline in Indian 
exports to Britain “despite the con- 


tinuation of Imperial Preference”, and 


increase in exports to the Common 
Market countries, again “despite the 
imposition of the Common Market 
trade barriers in 1958.” One does 
not know the source of Kuber’s 
facts, but it is generally accepted that 
the full, rigours of the EEC’s tariffs 
are yet to be faced by the rest of the 
world. Moreover, even the increase 


inexports to ECM countries, mention- - < h 
. “actually, there is not much danger 


ed by Kuber, has not been stable, 
since in the first half of the current 
year these exports were Rs. 7 crores 
less than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Exports to 
Britain in the same period also declin- 
ed by Rs. 6 crores. This shows that 
in the matter of importing goods 
from India the two hardly differ. 


` Further, all the commodities 
mentioned by Kuber, except textiles 
and-jute manufactures, are what are 
known as- “‘primary products” - or 
“raw materials”. These alone can- 
not, however, bring for India all the 
foreign exchange she needs for her 
capital goods requirements. In 
fact, to countenance dependence on 
these commodities for exports will 
be tantamount to freezing the growth 
of her economy at the present 
level. India has, to increase exports 
of her processed goods and manu- 
factures if she is at all to emerge as 
an industrial nation, but this is pre- 
cisely what the ECM would not let 
her do. And this, in spite of a spurt 
in India’s imports from the ECM 
which has resulted in a disconcert- 
ingly high deficit in balance of trade 
with it. In 1960 this deficit amount- 
ed to 281 million doJlars, as against a 
favourable balance of 10 mullion 
dollars a decade back. Kuber.can 
perhaps look with equanimity at this 
turn of events, but not all can have 
his nerve. i 


ECM has sometimes been des- 
cribed as a “Europe of Trusts” or 
“cartels”, and rightly so. The acce- 
leration of technical progress, the 


introduction of automation on a 
large scale, and other compulsions 
of economic progress, have made it 
necessary for Western countries to 
attempt “integration” (a) to improve 
their prospects in competition with 
socialist countries (which too are 
attempting integration of their own 
type), and (b) to dictate terms to 
developing and under-developed 
countries. The process of cartelisa- 
tion is already on. The principal 
producers of fertilisers in Western 
Europe have aleady formed an 
export cartel, NITREX, to dictate 
prices to India and other importing 
countries. One wonders if in spite 
of this Kuber will “dismiss altogether 
as alarmist the misgivings now being 
loudly voiced.” 


At one stage in the “Notebook” 
Kuber has nonchalantly declared that 


of the eclipse of our grey cloth export 
to Britain’. In the course of the 
week, however, Mr Macmillan, who 
should know better, has put forth 
a contrary opinion. Britain’s absorp- 
tion limit of textile imports from 
India and Pakistan had virtually been 
reached, he told the Commonwealth 
leaders. This one instance shows 
that Kuber has sallied forth with his 
verdict without giving sufficient 

thought to the problems involved. 


The very idea of the ECM has 
been emphatically condemned by 
our Prime Minister as a manifesta- 
tion of the cold war approach. He 
has not minced words in calling it an 
extension of the NATO. Kuber, in 
his preoccupation. with export statis- 
tics, might not be concerned with 
these extra-economic appurtenances 
of the ECM, but even he should 
know fhat whatever is born out of 
such considerations is bound to hurt 
us sooner or later. . 


S. NARAIN 
New Delhi. 


KUBER’S REPLY 


Kuber writes: An impartial 
reader, whether he agrees with my 
views or not, will not deny that I 
had adduced facts and figures to 
show that while Indian exports to 
ECM countries had increased by 40 
per cent during 1958 and 1961, our 
exports to Britain had dwindled by 
over 16 per cent during the same 


period. My facts are deduced from - 


` 


a Government publication entialed 
‘India’s Foreign Trade Statisties, 
Vol. VI, Part I, prepared by the office 
of the Economic’ Adviser of the 
Government of India. : 


Can Sri Narain deny that but for 
Sri -Dange and Sri Asoka Mehta, 
no one in India has tried to present 
even bare facts about India’s exports 
to either Britain or the ECM coun- 
tries since the establishment of the 
ECM in 1957? Has not the Big 
Business Press and the Government 
machinery been repeating . parrot- 
like what the Federation of Indian 


-Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 


try had asserted in its memorandum 
to the Government of India late last 
year? Has there been any attempt 
at a dispassionate appraisal of the 
problem in any quarter in this coun- 
try? 


I had precisely Sri Narain’s asser- 
tion—“‘that the full rigours of ECM 
tariffs are yet to be faced by the rest 
of the world”—in mind when I wrote 
that, in view of their higher rate of 
growth, the ECM countries would 
provide a bigger and expanding 
market for Indian goods. That 
trend, apparent ever since the birth 
of ECM, is likely to be strengthened 
in future because of increase in the 
rate of growth after the gestation 
‘period of ECM is over. 


Asfor Sri Narain’s worry about 
the future of Indian processed goods 
and manufactures, it would be wrong 
to expect mercy or charity from ECM 
countries. The only answer is for 
Indian goods to be able to compete 
-in the world market in quality and 
price. Let Indian industrialists, who 
have grown fat behind the protective 
walls and on the incentives generous- 
ly provided by the obliging Govern- 
ment, manufacture goods which are 
competitive in the international 
market. There is no other way out. 


Sri Narain has referred to 
Mr. Macmillan’s remarks which 
cannot, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, be construed to mean that 
Indian cotton textiles will be shutout 
from the British market in future. 
It only means that the British market 
will not be able to absorb larger 
quantities in future. 


At the same timé, Sri Narain has 
conveniently forgotten Mr. Mac-` 
millan’s inconvenient remarks. Speak- 
ing on TV after the Commonwealth 


Prime Ministers’ Conference, he said 
that in future Britain would increas- 
ingly concentrate on manufacture of 
“specialised, complicated and 
soghisticated goods.” This change 
in the lines and pattern of produc- 
.tion, he said, would need gigantic 
investments, necessitating huge with- 
drawals from traditional engineering 
_ and other industries. This likely 
development, he said, could not but 
provide an expanding market for 
light engineering, heavy engineering 
and electrical goods from India and 
other developing countries. At the 
same time, I do not deny that Indian 
exports ‘may suffer a set-back during 
the transitional period. 


As far as Sri Narain’s apprehen- 
sion about the growth of trusts and 
cartels is concerned, such growth is 
inherent in the development of capi- 
talism. They have been with us 
since the turn of the century. The 
only way to do away with them is 





radically to reorganise the world 
economic system. That may be the 
ideal solution. But is it practicable 
now? 


I had not touched upon the 
political aspect of ECM deliberately 
because the purpose of my Economic 
Notebook is to present facts and 
views on the burning economic topic 
of the. week. But now that 
Sri Narain has raised this issue, I 
shall transgress the limits set by the 
Editor for my column and say: The 
political consequences of the ECM 
are being viewed differently by the 
progressive forces throughout the 
world. One section regards the 
ECM as a bulwark being created by 
the U.S. to contain Communism. 
Another section feels, however, that 
the various West European countties 
are pooling their resources—econo- 
mic and 
strengthen themselves vis-a-yis the 
Socialist camp but to assert their 


A DISARMAMENT ADEQUATE TO OUR TIMES... 


(Continued from page 8) 
talks. Multilateral’ disarmament is 
a contradiction in terms. Someone 
must lay down arms first. Disarma- 
ment will never get a start except 
unilaterally. It must begin with 
some one nation, big or small. 
There is no other way. 


Realistic Way 


The general objection against 
unilateral disarmament is that it is 


„quixotic, unrealistic, utopian. May- 
be it is all these. But are we not 
living in a very quixojic age? What 


is realistic about the nightmare world 
that is unravelled, say, in the yearly 
proceedings of the Pugwash Con- 
ferences? And why should any man 
be apologetic about being utopian 
when the only alternative to a Utopia 
is the extinction of man? 


But, fortunately, unilateral ’ dis- 
armament is neither quixotic nor 
utopian. In fact, if there are any 
lessons to be learnt from the woeful 
history of disarmament, the unilater- 
al approach is the only probable and 
realistic way to achieve disarmament 
in our time. For consider the con- 
» flict between national security and 
disarmament. Every government 
gives first precedence to its own 
security and will in no case agree to 
any change in the existing arma- 
ment balance unless it is satisfied 
that such change will not endanger 
‘its security. Add to this the axiom 


that one nation’s security is another’s 
insecurity, and we at once sée what a 
hopeless mess we would land our- 
selves in if we believed in the myth 
negotiated, multilateral 
ment. The security demands of 
exea two nations are hard to 
reconcile, not to speak of the security 
needs, whether real or imagined, of 
the five score nations which sit 
around the United Nations table. 


Two Questions 


No, we.cannot have national 
security and international disarma- 
ment at one and the same time. One 
will eventually have to be sacrificed 
to the other—and which shall that 
one be? The answer is clear. Un- 
less we are either insane or inhuman, 
or. both, there is no doubt we shall 


all opt for the saving of humanity , 
and human civilization rather, than, 


the illusory pursuit of our own, pri- 
vate, national safety. 


In the final analysis, the case for 
unilateral disarmament stands or 
falls by how we answer two simple 
questions: (a) Is there any known 
method, other than a unilateral act 
of courage and sacrifice, by which 
the besetting fear of one nation for 
another can be rooted out? (b) Even 
if unilateral: disarmament were to 
fail, will the failure be as catastro- 
phic to humanity as the continuance 
of the arms race which is implicit in 


political—not only to- 


disarma- . 


independence against the U.S. So 


far there has not been any unified ` 


understanding among the progressive 
forces of the world. Perhaps such a 
statement will be issued after the 
forthcoming meeting of the WFTU 
which is scheduled to - be held in 
Leipzig from Oct 31 to Nov 2 to 
discuss this particular issue. 


My personal opinion—whatever 
it is worth—is: Britain’s entry into 
the ECM will be to the advantage 
of the progressive camp for two rea- 
sons: First, it will weaken the Com- 
monwealth link; and, second, it will 
sharpen the inherent contradictions 
of capitalism. Have not the capitalist 
countries fought among themselves 
earlier much to the advantage of the 
world’s progressive forces? Why can- 
not the progressive forces again 
exploit’ the new situation which is 
pregnant with such immense posi- 
bilities ? 


the never-ending process of negotiat- 
ed disarmament? 


We can improve upon many 
things that Gandhi taught us—his 
religion and philosophy, eyen his 
economics and politics—but we can- 
not improve upon this central theme- 
song of his whole life, this concept 
of daring, unilateral action—satya- 
graha—which finds its culmination 
in his call for unilateral disarmament. 
Many of us swear by satyagraha and 
some of its more fashionable modern 
variants, little realizing that un- 
ilateral disarmament—the phrase we 
shun like the plague—is nothing 
other than satyagraha in its inter- 
national dimension. We are 
universal in our condemnation of 
armaments but we are blind to the 
logical corollary of our condemn- 
ation—that if we are genuine in our 
belief that all arms are evil, the 
honest thing for us to do is to strip 
ourselves of the evil at once, regard- 
less of whether others do likewise. 
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Journalist Extraordinary 


One of the most powerful person- 
alities in New Delhi is a foreign 
People with problems go 
to him. There is nothing he ‘cannot 
tackle. “Income-tax trouble? In 
India? Pooh, you have only to get 
in touch with the right person to 
square it up. Of course, I shall help 
you.” -A little private party is 
arranged, and the client receives due 
satisfaction. Very simple, really. 

This short, unprepossessing, burnt- 
out-cheroot-chewing foreigner is 
looked upon as something of a Santa 
Claus by different kinds of people in 
the Capital—and perhaps elsewhere 
in the country, too. If there is one 
smal! favour .they can do him, 
there are umpteen he can do them in 
return. The cost is immaterial. 
After all, as every businessman 
knows, there are various. kinds of 
investment. 

© This foreigner is supposed to be 
a journalist representing a news 
agency. Normally no foreign journ- 
alist stays in this country for over 
three years. This gentleman has 
been here for 12 years without any- 
body trying to find out why or how. 
Influence in high places tells. 

He came to India with a rich 
background, in 1950. He was in- 
volved in a case of smuggling through 
the “diplomatic bag” in a East Euro- 
pean country, and was bundled off 
to India. Action against him was 
prevented by high-ups in govern- 
ment. And when he landed in this 
country the only enquiries this “jour- 
nalist”” made were regarding possibi- 
lities of sending out currency from 
India. 

After two years in India he was 
transferred to ‘another European 
country, in accordance with the news 
agency’s practice of not keeping any 
correspondent in India for more than 
two years. But this gentleman was 
obviously so valuable-to the Foreign 
Office of his country that the agency 
was forced to send him again here 
within a year. Subsequently also, 
every three years the agency has 
found itself powerless to transfer 
him. Incidentally, the Foreign Office 
conferred a ‘special honour on him 
six years back.‘ 

This prosperous journalist pre- 
sumably has an unlimited supply of 
money, transistors, perfumes, 
whisky, etc. No` wonder he has 
been able to “cultivate” persons in 
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important positions. Under his 
guidance, his agency put out, in 
1960, a story of large-scale invasion 
of I ndia by the Chinese. Other esta- 
blished news agencies were under 
fire from the world’s newspapers for 
24 hours, till the fantastic tale was 
officially denied as false.. When the 
Prime Minister was ill ‘this agency 
put it out that he was “critically ill” 
and had fainted in his office.” The 
anti-Nehru Press abroad made capi- 
tal out of the story, especially in 
Pakistan. The Government of India 
had to pull up the agency. Again, 
on the eve of the North Bombay 
election,- his: agency put out a story 
under Gangtok dateline that Chinese 
tanks were thundering down the 
slopes of the Himalayas along the 
Ladakh border. When the Exter- 
nal Affairs Ministry objected. to 
this, he promptly pointed to 
the ‘dateline and blamed it on the 
poor Gangtok stringer. He. with 
his tale of Chinese tanks figured | in 
Parliament. also. 

Two years ago, 
cleaned up an espionage ring in 
Delhi through which official secrets 
were suspected to be filtering out to 
some foreign embassies. Our Jour- 
nalist Extraordinary was called up 
for police interrogation. When he 
came back, . he told his friends 
without batting an eyelid that he had 
been on a week-end jaunt abroad! 

Last year, MPs heckled poor 
Dr Keskar in the Lok Sabha for 
providing facilities for the shooting 
of the objectionable film Nine Hours 
to Rama. This “journalist” had a 
hand in securing the facilities. He 
even claimed to be an old chum of 
the high-ups through whom he 
could wangle the facilities. 

Such is the “journalist” whom the 
working journalists of Delhi last week 
urged to “go back”. Being boss of 
the New Delhi unit, he sacked the 
agency’s seniormost Indian corres- 
pondent. The Delhi Union of Jour- 
nalists staged a protest demonstration 
in front of his residence-cum-office. 

Incidentally, when the Delhi con- 
ciliation authorities suggested arbi- 
tration on the question, he said he 
could not agree to arbitration even 
as Prime Minister Nehru would not 
agree to arbitration on Kashmir. 

There are times when we feel 
quite proud of our Government’s 
tolerance, but this certainly is not 
one ‘of those occasions. “We are 
hoping however that, despite his 
friends in high places, his days in 
India are numbered. f 

You want to know his name? 
Ask any journalist in Delhi—or any 
diplomat, for that matter. 


Government , 


Why This Fig-Leaf? 


You may have noticed in the 
bookstalls a number of American 
paperbacks, priced 15 or 20 cents and 
marked “Student Edition”. Some of 
the titles are really good stuff, on 
Science and Literature, interspersed 
occasionally , with ‘Current Affairs 
from the Free World angle. 

An American friend of mine tells 
mè that these so-called Student Edi- 
tions are not sold anywhere in the 
United States. According to him, 
they are subsidized by the U.S. 
Government and produced by a sha- 
dow publishing outfit for distribution 
abroad. This procedure was adopt- 
ed because of the belief that the 
appearance of a commercial publica- 
tion would be better received than 
what looks like official propaganda. 

If this is true, I wonder what the 
U.S. Government gains by such 
cover-propaganda. I do feel that 
the American Government should be 
more candid about its propaganda 
methods. For instance, I would 
certainly buy a copy of Prof. Gal- 
braith’s Affluent Society, even if it 
is brought ‘out by the USIS. Or, 
if. they put out for sale a 
collection of the Professor’s recent 
addresses in India on problems of 
development economics, I am sure 
even the Left-wing critics of the 


-U.S. Government need not have to 
be lured by the stamp of a Student 


Edition brought out under the im- 
print of a fake commercial concern. 
_ I wish the U.S. Embassy would 
explain why it has to resort to such 
clandestine methods when normal 
channels of publication and distri- 
bution are fully open. Not every- 
thing in the American Way, of Life 
need have to Put on a fig-leaf. 


Rajaji Tailpiece 

In his signed column in the latest 
issue of Swarajya, Rajaji calls the 
book dealing with Gandhiji’ s murder, 
Nine Hours To Rama, “mischievous 
and worthless”, and says that the 
facilities offered by the Government 
to shoot the film in New Delhi 
“throws a flood of light on the 
understanding, taste and efficiency of’ 
the authorities.” 

But Rajaji has slipped. He called 
the road where Gandhiji was murder- 


s 


ed Tees December Road, One did ' 


not expect Rajaji to make a mistake 
on the date of Gandhiji’s death. 
It.was January 30. And so the road 
is named Tees January Marg. 
Perhaps, age tells—even on 
Rajaji. 
: —SCRIBBLER 


Lhe Week 
Continued from page 5 


Land Holdings Tax Bill. He has 
announced that the exemption limit 
will be raised from one acre to eight 
acres of land of average quality. 
He also made it clear that in certain 
-areas the limit may be raised to 20 
acres. The change is expected to 
leave about 90 per cent of the hold- 
ings in the State out of the purview of 
- the proposed levy. 

But Sri Gupta’s troubles are by 
no means over. Sixtyeight members 
of the Legislature Congress Party 
have submitted a memorandum de- 
~ manding the withdrawal of the Bill 
altogether. Further concessions. to 
accommodate more members cannot 
be ruled out. 

What is significant, however, is 
not merely the implication of the 
proposed changes. The agitation by 


Congressmen over the Bill and the - 


result produced by such agitation 
highlights the fact that what goes 
unheeded when it emanates from the 
Opposition benches gets more than a 
fair hearing when voiced by Congress- 
men themselves. This is perhaps an 
inevitable aspect of parliamentary 
democracy, but surely it clearly 
underlines the urgency of new’ align- 
ments among political parties on basic 


issues in the context of the present. 


reality and cutting across traditional 
party barriers. 


* of * 


LMOST as if answering Sri Raja- 
™ gopalachari’s recent assertion that 
the DMK leaders themselves do not 
seriously subscribe.-to the Dravida- 
stan ideology, the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam observed last week as 
“Separation Week.” The futility of 
organizing an “army” to prevent 
DMK demonstrations and proces- 
sions was clearly brought out during 
the week. The anger’ of Congress 
youth which the formation of the 
“army” reflects is undoubtedly legi- 
timate. Men .who fought for the 
freedom of the country under Gan- 
dhiji’s leadership are naturally con- 
cerned over the serious threat to 
national unity and freedom posed by 
the DMK. Such men, however, are 
there not only in the Congress but 
in all the progressive parties in the 
country. And the anger is also 
spread among these parties. 


But obviously demoristrations and 


counter-demonstrations which may 
lead to a wave of violence cannot 
solve the problem. It was in fact 
rather saddening to find that a band 
of well-intentioned patriots should 
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have had to be arrested and- remov- 


ed from the scene in order to prevent 
violent clashes. ‘And it was rather 
amusing to find thaf DMK men who 
had only recently launched a brief 
“struggle” whose main feature was 
throwing of stones ~at policemen 
should now have had gratefully to 
welcome police intervention and pro- 
tection. 

_ The DMK menace cannot be 
effectively ended by violence or even 
by legislation. What is required is 
for all those who believe in national 
unity and the preservation of our 
hard-won freedom to come together 
to organize a mass campaign that 
will reach the, remotest corners of 
Tamil: Nad. If the leaders of pro- 
gressive parties are found feluctant 
to take the initiative, it is necessary 
in the national interest that the rank 
and file of these parties should put 
pressure on such leadership for quick 
action. The Chief Minister of 
Madras : shares the view that a 
national front is needed for this pur- 
pose. So do many others. What 
prevents them from coming together 
and planning the campaign in right 
earnest? _ 


* * * 


RI Lal Bahadur: {Shastri’s 

announcement in Tirupati that a 
Bill for the continuance of English 
as associate language after 1965 will 
be introduced in the next session of 
Parliament is to be welcomed. The 
Minister showed awareness of the 
feelings in the mnon-Hindi areas 
of the country when he said that 
Hindi in any event should not be 
allowed to come in the way of nation- 
al integration. While it is obvious 
that the question of a national lan- 
guage will have to be solved some 
time, it is common sense not to think 
in terms of forcing the pace on the 
basis of narrow loyalties which tend 
to cloud the larger national interest. 
It is also a fact that the regional lan- 
guages have developed rapidly since 
independence and it would not be 
right to feel that continuance of the 
use of English will come in the waf 
of proper development of these 
languages. 

The Bill Sri Lal Bahadur has now 
promised for the next session of 
Parliament ought to have come.up 
in the last session itself. His explana- 
tion of why it did not is not quite 
convincing. The influence of the 
powerful Hindi lobby can hardly be 


isolated from the removal of the Bill . 


from the agenda. 
Now that the Bill has been pro- 
mised, it remains to be seen whether 


the Congress Party will utilize the 
Whip to ensure its passage. There 
are many matters in which a free 
vote would be desirable in the nation- 
al interest; not all of them, however, 
are recognized: as such by the Cong- 
ress leadership. This question of 
continuing the use of English is 
obviously .one in respect of which a 


free vote would be highly undesir- . 


able, particularly in view of the 
influence of the Hindi lobby. The 
fate of such a progressive measure as 
the Hindu Code. when it was left to 
free vote.on grounds of religious 
sentiment will be remembered. ~- ' 


1% . * $ 


Jrformation - and’ Broadcasting 

Minister Gopala Reddy has carried 
out his plan and set up.a Press Con- 
sultative Committee. It is not sur- 
prising that he has been able to 
find persons to accept his invitation. 
Even an alien government during 
war-time found persons to serve, on 


the obnoxious Press Advisory Com- ` 


mittee. 

. Having set up a- committee, Sri 
Gopala Reddy has now set about 
finding work for it. It is significant 
that his letter to various persons 
inviting them to serve on the com- 
mittee contained practically nothing 
about the functions of the com- 
mittee except to say that it would be 
required to “advise” the Govern- 
ment on any matter that may be 
placed before it. Now Sri Gopala 
Reddy has said that he will seek the 
advice of this committee on the ques- 
tion of constituting a Press Council. 


If there is any real or serious- 


intention of setting up a Press Coun- 
cil as recommended by the Press 
Commission eight years ago, this is 
hardly the way to go about it. A 
tripartite conference could have been 
called and the Press Commission’s 
proposals discussed. There certain- 
ly is no need for a permanent consul- 
tative machinery for such a simple, 
straightforward purpose. 

There is-a fear among working 
journalists, which cannot be dis- 
missed as groundless, that this is an 
attempt to scotch the idea.of a Press 
Council. The Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists has repeatedly 
made it clear that it is perfectly will- 
ing, even eager, “to participate in use- 
ful discussions on the constitution of 
a Press Council. It has refrained 
from participating in this so-called 
consultative committee only because 


the very concept goes against the: 


grain of democratic functioning. The 
Minister would be well advised to 
think again. 
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‘DIVIDE AND QUIT. By PENDEREL Moon. Chatto and Windus, London, 1961. 


Price-30 sh. 


The genesis of Pakistan has been seen in 


certain sections‘in the refusal of the Con- . 


gress, under Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 


` inspiration, to include two Muslim “Leaguers 


in the U.P. Cabinet after fighting the 1936 
general elections on what may virtually be 
regarded asa joint-front between the Con- 
gress and the Muslim League. The refusal, 
it is said, made the Muslims, who had ruled 
over the Indian sub-continent only about 100 
‘years ago, realise that in a democratic India, 
based on the British - pattern, Muslims 
would be for ever ruled by Hindus, their 
erstwhile subjects. 


That may have been—perhaps largely is 
—the explanation of the uncritical and 
enthusiastic acceptance of Mr. Jinnah’s 
separatist politics by the Muslim masses in 
-provinces where they were in minority. 
But this explanation does not answer the 
question: why did the Muslims in the Pun- 
jab and Bengal, where they were in majo- 
rity align themselves behind the Muslim 
League leader who was a strong protago- 
nist of the.division of the Indian sub- 
continent into two separate States of India 
and Pakistan? 


Although the factors which led the Mus- 
lims of Bengal unreservedly to support the 
Qaid-e-Azam’s demand and struggle for 
Pakistan still remain shrouded in mystery, 
Mr Moon has unravelied the causes which 
prompted the Muslims of the. Punjab to 
extend their wholehearted support to the 
demand for Pakistan—after the general 
elections in early 1946. `- 

Mr Moon is not a “stranger” either to 
India or to Pakistan. He was, for some 
time, the Deputy Commissioner of Amrit- 


. sar; a friend of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the 


first Chief Minister of the Punjab and the 
Minister for Revenue of Bahawalpur State 
at the time of Partition. Some time after 
Partition, he became the Chief Commission- 
er of Himachal Pradesh. Later, he joined 
. the Planning Commission as an adviser, 
from which office he retired early last year. 


Until 1946, according to Mr Moon, the 
Muslims of the Punjab. were led by 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and, later, by 
Sir Khizar Hyat Khan, who paid only. lip- 
sympathy to Mr Jinnah and his demand 
for Pakistan. Even after Sir Sikandar had 
joined the Muslim League, he continued 
to believe sincerely that “Pakistan would be 
an invitation to them (Muslims) to cut the 
throat of every Hindu bania.” 

Although embarrassed by the Pakistan 
resolution of the Muslim League in 1940, 
continued -to explain— 
of course, privately— that the resolution 


` was ‘not really aimed at the division of the 


Indian sub-continent into two States entirely 
independent of each another. However, 
with the passage of time, his interpretation 
of the resolution became more and more 
difficult to reconcile with Mr Jinnah’s public 
utterances. r 


Not only that. During the summer of 
1940, Sir Sikandar got in touch with Mr C. 
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Rajagopalachari, in the hope of reaching a 
settlement with the Congress. According 
to Mr-Moon, Sir Sikandar was even ready 
to. break with Mr Jinnah, provided he was 
assured of Congress support. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr Rajagopalachari could not per- 
suade the Congress under the leadership of 
the ‘“‘text-bookish Nehru’’—as Maulana 
Azad once put it—to have anything to do 
with a titled toady. 


Mr Moon firmly believes—perhaps right- 
ly—that if the Congress had accepted 
Sir- Sikandar’s proposals, the course of 
Indian history might have been different. 
He is also of the opinion that had the 
Congress accepted the Cripps proposals in 
April 1942, and joined the interim Govern- 
ment along with the Muslim League for the 
duration of the Second World War, the 
moderate elements among the Muslims, 
still strong in the Punjab and not yet irre- 
trievably wedded to Mr Jinnah’s extreme 
course, would have gladly.joined hands with 
the Congress in laying the foundation of a 
government of united and independent 
India after the war. 


Although one cannot say with certainty 
that this would have come to pass, it can- 
not also be denied that such a development 
was within the realm of possibility. By 
joining the interim Government, it is true, 
the Congress would have got an opportunity 
to translate its professions of secularism and 


. impartiality into practice, thereby weaning 


away the Muslims from Mr Jinnah’s leader- 
ship. Moreover, governmental responsibi- 
lity might have mellowed the irresponsible 
and extremist politics of the League. 


At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that Congress-League bitterness might have 
increased and erupted as it did during 1946- 
47 when these two political organisations 
formed the care-taker government in late 
1946. Even before the year was out, the 
British .Government, sick of factional, feuds, 
decided to advance the date of Indian 
independence—and partition—of the Indian 
sub-continent by nearly 10 months. As 
was to be expected, Mr Moon does not even 
refer to the Naval Mutiny and the INA 
trials that had brought to the surface the 
intensity of anti-British feeling in the 
defence forces, the mainstay of the alien 
Tulers, as possible considerations for advanc- 
ing the date. , 


After rejecting the Cripps proposals in 
April 1942, however, the Congress, it is 
true, reached the point of no return. It 
began to non-cooperate with the British as 


indians to “pacify” the angry people. 
From then on the British Government could 


` not but lean more heavily on the goodwill 


of the Muslim League and other non- 
extremist political parties and groups in the 
country. This naturally made the Congress 
deeply suspicious of the Muslim League. 


- After the release of the Congress leaders 
in early 1945, a new round of talks between 
the British Government and the leaders 

~of Indian political parties began at Simla. 
Lord Wavell failed, however, in his efforts 
to evolve a constitutional scheme accept- 
able to both Congress and Muslim League. 
While Mr Jinnah vehemently contended that 
there were two nations in India and there 
should be two sovereign States, the Con- 
gress maintained the opposite. Between 
these two diametrically opposed viewpoints, 

- there was hardly room for compromise. 
There was, in fact, little disposition for it. 
Each side, being deeply distrustful of the 
other, clung to its position rather than yield 
to come to a compromise. 


Efforts to bring together the two virtually 
warring political parties were made again 
in March 1946, when a three-member 
Cabinet Mission flew to India to hold dis- 
cussions with the Congress and Muslim 
League leaders about India’s future politi- 
cal set-up. Hopes of a settlement were 
suddenly raised when on June 6 Mr J iħnah, 
abandoning his negative attitude, accepted 
the Cabinet Mission Plan. This definitely 
meant the abandoning of the Muslim’ 
League’s demand for Pakistan. 


At this crucial stage, Mahatma Gandhi, 
according to Mr Moon, intervened with 
: “decisive and disastrous effect’, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s objection was to the acceptance, 
even inadvertently, of the principle aiming 
at the omission of a Congress Muslim from 
the Interim Government. With the rejec- 
tion of the short-term proposal by the 


Congress, the last chance of an agreement. 
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well as the Muslim League in right earnest. - 


It decided to launch a civil disobedience 
movement not only to embarrass the British 
Government but to give vent to its frustra- 
tion and anger. : 
On the- fateful day of Aug 8, 1942, it 
launched the “Quit India Movement”. 
The British rulers pounced upon the oppor- 
tunity and lodged hundreds of Congress 
leaders as well as thousands of Congress 
activists in jails and killed a few hundrep 
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which might have‘averted Partition was fost. 
The 1946 general elections had clearly shown 


that the cry of Pakistan, with its vague - 


but alluring connotation for the Muslim 
masses, had proved irresistible. The 
League had won 446 out of a total of 495 
Muslim seats in the Provincial Assemblies 
and all the Muslim seats inthe Central 
Assembly. 

In the Punjab Assembly; the ‘League 
emerged as the strongest party, with 79 
seats in a house of 175. But not having 
absolute majority in the Provincial Assem- 
bly, the Muslim League alone could not 
form a Ministry. By a clever manoeuvre, 
the late Sardar Baldev Singh kept the Mus- 
lim League out of office and installed Sir 
Khizar Hyat Khan as the head of a coali- 
tion Government comprising the Congress, 
the Akalis and the 10 Unionist Muslims. 

This “defeat, soon after its thumping 
victory in the elections, enraged the Mus- 
lim League teyond measure, Sore and 
resentful, its leaders, according to Mr Moon, 
tegan to assert that “in a united India the 
wily Hindus would always succeed in this 
manner in attaching to themselves a section 
of the Muslims to defeat: the larger interests 
of the community.’ This assertion, based 
on an obvious fact, could not but inflame 
Muslim feelings. Communal riots broke 
out soon after. 

The Muslim Leagtie leaders, who want- 
ed division of the sub- continent, and the 
Congress leaders, who were tired of going 
to jail and wanted to get into power; seized 
the opportunity to agree to the division.of 
the Punjab as well as of India. Lord 
Mountbatten clothed their desires with a 


constitutional framework with the help -of. 


Mr V.P. Menon. -And the trick was done. 
India was divided into two independent 
TA of India and Pakistan on Aug 15, 


More than half of Mr Moon’s book is a 


_ day-to-day narration of the communal 


riots in Bahawalpur State. Although a pale 
reflection of the tragedy that overtook the 
Land of Five Rivers, Mr Moon’s summing 
up cannot be either refuted or improved up- 
on. In fact, it makes the tragedy, howsoever 
reprehensible, 
He writes: “During the period of mass 
hysteria I found myself in a “through-the- 
looking’glass’ world of moral conventions. 
There was a complete breakdown, or rather 
reversal, of the ordinary moral values. To 
kill a Sikh had become almost a duty; to 
kill a Hindu was hardly a crime. To rob 
them was an innocent pleasure, carrying 
no moral stigma; to refrain was a mark not 
of virtue but of lack of enterprise. On the 
other hand, to try to stop these things was 
at best folly, at worst a crime. Mild 
remonstrance, though disliked and despis- 
ed, could be tolerated, like the babblings in 
England against betting or blood sports; 
but effective action was liable to be viewed 
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somewhat understandable.. 


as a capital offence...... A new scale of 
values had been introduced and the old one 
had been almost universally discarded. 
Certainly my own indignation at their mis- 
deeds, though often very great, was cons- 
tantly tempered by my awareness of this 
change in moral values.” 


If Mr Moon had consistently stuck to 
this value-judgment I would not have 
any quarrel with him. But the way he 
narrates the shameful post-Partition events 
gives the impression that the Muslims gene- 
rally acted like angels during the riots in 
comparison with the Sikhs, who “butchered, 
bayoneted, strangled, shot down, hacked to 
pieces and burnt alive every Mohamme- 
dan’’ they could get hold of. “The Muslim 
population’’, according to Mr Moon, “was 
less interested in blood than in the quiet 
enjoyment of Hindu property and Hindu 
giris.” There were “no deliberate mutila- 
tion of men or women, no sadistic rapes as 
distinct from seduction, no parading of 
women. naked through the streets such as 
was ‘widely reported to have occurred in 
a town in East Punjab.” He, however, 
grudgingly admits that “occasionally, when 
the Muslims were roused to fury by the 
sight of injury to any of themselves, blood 
flowed freely.” 

Mr Moon seems to be deeply prejudiced 
against Mahatma Gandhi also. He writes: 
“Gandhi, with all his fads and fastings, 
his goat’s milk, mud-baths, days of silence 
and fetish of non-violence, was pre- 
eminently a Hindu”. And, again: “The 
mistakes made by Congress under Gandhi’s 
leadership were due basically to the Gandhi- 
an facility for self-deception.” 

At the same time, Mr Moon wants us 
to take a charitable view of Mr Jinnah and 
his extremist politics. He writes: “It 
would be too uncharitable to presume—as 
some. have done—that Jinnah, in pressing 
the demand for Pakistan, was actuated 
solely by vainglory and desire for personal 
power, He must have persuaded himself 
that some larger interests were at stake. 
Though not a religious man or deeply steep- 
ed in Islamic culture, he may well have 
genuinely believed that to safeguard the 
interests of the Muslims as a separate com- 
munity and to preserve their distinctive 
character and way of life from insidious 
Hindu encroachment were objectives of 
supreme importance. Whether he was rigkt 
in so believing, a non-Muslim perhaps can- 
not fairly judge. In any case we move into 
the sphere of value-judgments where there 
are likely to ‘be differences.-of opinion. 
Englishmen had no doubt that to escape 
Hitler’s domination was worth a destruc- 
tive war. Likewise Jinnah and his Muslim 
associates might maintain that to save their 
community from Hindu domination was 
worth the miseries of Partition... 

“Whatever judgment may be passed on 
Jinnah by the moralist, he must ever be 
venerated by Pakistanis as the man to whom 
their State owes its very existence. Nor 
can outsiders withold admiration, To 
have transformed in little more than seven 
years the chimerical idea of Pakistan into 
a living political reality was an astonish- 
ing achievement. -Alike in’ his tenacity of 
purpose and in his calm, cold acceptance 
of consequences which would have deeply 
troubled the conscience of an ordinary than 
he showed qualities of greai ase 

Mr Moon does not, however, stop at 
that. He goes so far as to charge Mahatma 
Gandhi for Mr Jinnah’s political (and psy- 
chological) aberration. ' “Unknowingly”, 
the author observes, “Gandhi had helped 


` to transform him (Mr Jinnah) from a keen 


nationalist into the chief architect of 
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Pakistan” by his accent on “Hindu revival- 
ism. 

But in spite of his obvioús hostility 
towards Mahatma Gandhi and the Sikhs, 
Mr Moon’s book is a useful contribution 
to the study of this important period in the 


history of the sub-continent. 
—NUKTACHIN 





ROUND-ABOUT 
A Working Journalist writes : 

. Mysterious are the ways of the 
Monopoly Press in India. I am not 
referring to newsprint Consumption 
or anything of that sort. I recently 
came across a young friend who had 
applied for a job in the Times ‘of 
India. He said he had received a 
letter asking him to apply in a pres- 
cribed form. 


The letter, I was rather surprised - l 


to find, was from ‘ ‘Sahujain Services 
Limited” of Calcutta. 
under correspondence was described 
s “Appointment of journalists for 
training for Bennett, Coleman & 
Company Limited.” Bennett Cole- 
man’s newspapers are in Bombay 
and Delhi (the Calcutta fiasco is now 
ancient history); the journalists 
selected have obviously to go to 
Bombay or Delhi. Where does this 
strange firm in salgaia come into 
the picture? 

I have heard of. some side shops 
being set up by Big Business .to 
import or supply material required 
for the main business. But that 
means money. Recruitment of jour- 
nalists can’t be a paying proposition 
that way; then why the’ side-show? 
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More and more Donors are required to make sure the increasing demand of Blood supply. 
Medical Research is continuously discovering new ways of restoring health and saving lives by Blood transfusions. 


AGE -REQUIRED FOR BECOMING A DONOR. g ~ 
Over eighteen and under fifty years. (If you are under 21 years, your parents or süardian must also sign the form). 


HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 


About 10 minutes followed by a cup of tea and biscuits and 20 minutes rest—then you are ready to'go back to your 
work. THE BLOOD GIVEN IS QUICKLY RECOŲPED, AS ANY DONOR WILL TELL YOU—and there 
are a Jot of Donors already volunteering. 


DOES IT HURT? 
No—Try Yourself or ask others. 
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No Blood will be taken unless the Doctor at the Clinic, Donor Session ‘or ‘Unit’ is satisfied that you are fit. 
If you have not been well recently, please tell the Doctor. g 
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WHY BE APOLOGETIC ? 


Dear Reader, 


The people of this country have accepted Socialism as their goal. All 
of us are pledged to it. And “all of us” includes the Congress Party, of 
which Sri Morarji Desai is a prominent member. He represents that party 
in Parliament, and it is on the-strength of that that he is Finance Minister 
of this country. 


It would be ord for everyone in this country, Congressmen. includ- 
ed, to feel proud of having inscribed the goal of Socialism in the Constitu- 
tion. Congressmen should, in fact, feel more proud of it than anyone else, 
since they have the majority in Parliament and the goal was accepted by this 
majority as well as by others. 


But what happens? Conservatives in the party are not quite happy 
over even the thought of rapid progress towards Socialism. Unfortunately 
they do not have the advantage of the Swatantraites of being able to 
oppose Socialism openly. The best alternative is to soft-pedal it. 


The aid we have to get from abroad for our Plans comes in handy as 
an excuse for such soft-pedalling. The scare is spread that if the Ameri- 
cans confuse our Socialism with Communism, aid will be cut. So it becomes 
a mission to convince the Americans that it is not so. And in this effort 
to satisfy the Americans, our Socialism is sought to be presented as merely a 
slightly different version of the much-advertised American Way of Life. l 


s The Press Trust of India reports Sri Desai as having said in San Fran- 
cisco that Socialist economy in India meant equality of opportunity and the 
meagre. resources of the country being properly harnessed and put to the 
best use. 

This definition does not represent what Socialism means to the vast 
majority of Congressmen. It does not certainly represent what it means to 
the millions in this country. 


Socialism means for our country that the public sector will keep on 
expanding till finally the people assume complete control of the nation’s 
economy: It means that disparities in incomes will be gradually narrowed 
till they finally disappear. It means that the monopolists will cease to have a 
stranglehold on the > people. It means much more besides. 


Why is not. Sti Morarji Desai proud of all this? Why should he be 
apologetic about our Socialism, especially when he is in America? This 
is a.question which the people of this country—the vast majority of Congress- 
men included—have a right to raise and ask for an answer to. Anda 
member of Jawaharlal Nehru’s Cabinet, all the more, must not fail to answer. 


o * * * 
This week we bring to you an important study on the highest judicial 


organ of the land in the context of the march towards socialism, written by 
a well-known member of the Supreme Court Bar. The distinguished journal- 


~ ist, Sri J.P. Chaturvedi crosses swords with Dr Karve in the controversy over 


the medium of instruction. On the fifth birthday of the Sputnik, a well- 

thought-out article on the subject of outer space is published. 

‘The book review on the problem of crime in India is written by one 

who had spent fourteen years in prison for having “waged war against the 

Crown” during the British days, and later, under the Congress Goverment 

specialised in prison reforms. , 
The Editor. 





CLOSER TIES WITH CAIRO è AYuB’S DAMP SQUIB 
BREAK THROUGH IN ALGERIA «© MORARJI ABROAD 


IN terms of positive gains in ‘the 
field of foreign affairs, the Prime 
Minister has reasons to be satisfied 
with his visits to Lagos and Cairo 
on the way back from London. 

New Delhi opinion today is 
definitely feeling more confident 
in handling Afro-Asian affairs than 
it did at the time of the Belgrade 
Conference last year. The fetling 
of isolation in Bandung diplomacy 
has given place to a sense of relief 
that this time India is not alone in 
raising doubts about the wisdom of 
a-second Afro-Asian Conference. 

In this respect, President Nasser’s 
objection to another Bandung is 
supported by both Nigeria and 
Lebanon, thereby providing consi- 
derable support for New Delhi’s 
misgivings about the appropriateness 
of such a meet at this juncture. 
Japan also is reported to be hesitant 
about' joining the preparatory meet- 
-ing in December. ` Ghana which was 
enthusiastic about the second Ban- 
dung is in a difficult situation with 
her hands full with domestic diffi- 
culties. Under the circumstances, 
it is not ruled out here that even the 
preparatory meeting suggested by 
Indonesia may itself be put off. 

There is a marked improvement 
in Indo-UAR relations which is 
reflected not only in the cordial recep- 
tion accorded to the Prime Minister. 
" Last year on his way back from USA, 
the Prime Minister’s talks in Cairo 
did show up issues on which differ- 
ences in emphasis were evident. 
This time the accent on accord was 
more! pronounced, and this ranged 
from: the second Bandung to the 
desirability of a world trade meet. 
Significance in this connection is 
placed on the Prime Minister’s reite- 
ration of closer rallying together of 
developing nations, which was stress- 
ed in the joint communique issued 
with the Nigerian Premier. 

- Incidentally, the stress on a world 
trade conference brings out the prox- 
“imity of New Delhi’s position to 
that of Moscow, since the idea of a 
world gathering on international 


trade“ was first mooted by Mr 
Khrushchev. 
A by-product of the Nehru- 


Nasser understanding was seen in the 
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Prime Minister’s readiness to receive 
the. Yemeni Foreign Minister at 
Cairo, a gesture which will no doubt 
have a favourable impact on UAR. 


* * * 


JE the Cairo visit has assured the 
EPrime Minister of UAR’s forth- 
right support on Kashmir in case it is 
dragged once. again before the Secu- 
rity Council, the reports that he has 
received from Sri Krishna Menon 
as also from Sri B.K. Nehru must 
have brought him the good news that 
President Ayub’s visit to Washington 
this time has proved to be a damp 
squib. 

Pakistan’s President has publicly 
admitted that he could not enlist 
Mr Kennedy’s support for any new 
formula for Kashmir. In fact, it 
appears that he had to face a lot of 
snubbing for hobnobbing with Pek- 
ing. Besides, his clamour ’ for 
another squadron of F-104 jets—on 
the plea that India would be getting 
the MIG—met with a rebuff, as also 
his demand for dollar aid for the 
Mangla Dam project (situated in 
occupied Kashmir).’ Pentagon is 
reported to have backed Ayub’s, 
demand for the jets but President’ 
Kennedy himself did not okay it. 
According to reliable reports reach- 
ing New Delhi, President Ayub this 
time asked for an extravagant help- 
ing of US aid,.but that too was 
turned down by Washington. 

This has no doubt irritated 
Rawalpiridi, and presumably to show 
its displeasure, the Pakistan Foreign 
Minister absented himself from 
last week’s conference of Seato 
Foreign Ministers. 

Whether Pakistan will be able to 
get the Kashmir issue raised during 
the current session of the General 
Assembly, it is not clear in New 
Delhi. The general impression here 
at the moment is that Mr Kennedy 
will overcome Pentagon pressure and 
not permit it to come up before the 
General Assembly. A section of 
Pakistani officialdom however is 
anxious on opening negotiations with 
Peking about the boundary between 
China and occupied Kashmir, main- 
ly to blackmail the Western powers. 
President Ayub, however, is reported 


_ Ministry, 


to Ei not very sure of the efficacy 
of such a strategy, particularly after 
Lord Home’s categoric support for 
India in ‘the dispute with China. 

Tt was therefore not at all sur- 
prising that the External Affairs 
perhaps after 


to contradict Pak press stories but 
on their own gave out that it was 
President Ayub who pressed for a 
Ministerial level meeting on the 
Farakka Barrage issue, while Prime 
Minister Nehru preferred to wait for 
the engineers’ report on the exchange 
of data for the purpose. There is 
however. a possibility of another 
Ministerial level meeting to settle 
border disputes and incidents, which 
have slightly grown in recent weeks. 


[NCREASED attention that ‘is 

being currently paid by New 
Delhi to the question of disarma- 
ment is regarded as an index of, the 
progress made so far on this vexed 
question. There is appreciation 
here of- the, warm understand- 
ing shown by the Soviet Prime Minis- 
“ter when he received the Dhebar 
Mission. It is learnt that the Soviet 
authorities took great pains to ex- 
plain to the Mission the Soviet stand 
on disarmament. The categoric 
support given by Mr Khrushchev 
to the neutral. nations’ resolution 
headed by India has also been 
welcomed here. - 
. Judging by the good reception 
accorded to Rajaji in Washington, 
New Delhi circles are getting the 
impression that- the Test ban—at 
least on the atmospheric and under- 
water tests—-would not be far delay- 
ed. According to some, it may come 
off by the time Sri Krishna Menon 
returns to New York. 

$ GA k 

AFTER a long wait in Paris and 

Rabat, our Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Algeria, Sri Samar Sen is 
expected to present his credentials 
to Algeria’s President of Constituent 
Assembly shortly. From the fairly 
detailed reports already received 
from him, Government is understood 
to have gathered a clear picture of 
the complicated situation in Algeria. 
The impression has gained ground 
here that the Ben Bella leadership 
has emerged as a cohesive ruling 
group. While the’ irregulars have 
been routed, the Army still continues 
to be an important factor. For the 
time being of course, the Ben Bella 
group has the upper hand. 

What is stressed is the fact that 
the Algerian Army, unlike ’ many 
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careful oo 
thought, went out of-its way not only ` ™— 
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other armies in the newly-indepen- 
dent countries, has actually been an 
army of liberation, and it would be 
idle to expect that it would always 
be content to take a back seat in this 
exciting drama. : 

It has also been noted here that: 
nearly three lakh Algerians who are 
in France are generally opposed to 
the Ben Bella regime. They are not 
to be neglected since they had help- 
ed the FLN for seven long years of 
the freedom struggle. Whether the 
concessions Ben Bella is prepared to 
graùt them would heal the breach it 
is difficult to say. 

Not only because of these inter- 
nal complications, but for its impor- 
tance as a key power in North Africa, 
Algeria will soon:emerge as a major 
diplomatic assignment, it is felt here. 

* + 


THOSE who normally scrutinise Sri 

: Morarji Desai’s pronouncements 
abroad could find few faults with his 
performance in America this time— 
quite a refreshing change from the 
days when his widely-publicised 
interview to a U.S. news magazine 
three years ago earned him a minus 
mark even at home. 

It is noted here that on cru- 
cial issues, the Finance Minister in 
his public utterances in USA did not 
deviate from official line. On the 

question of getting the MIGs, he 
stressed the advantage of having 
facilities of manufacture. He said 
there was no change in India’s policy 


with regard to the seating of China ` 





in the UN and categorically repudiat- 
ed Formosa’s right to represent 
China. He spoke against outside 
interference ‘in Cuba and strongly 
rebutted the US propaganda move 
to equate Cuba with Goa. His ex- 
position of socialist pattern how- 
ever betrayed his anxiety to placate 
Wall Street opinion. 

This careful performance by Sri 
Desai in USA is regarded as signifi- 
cant here. Ever since the speculation ` 
started in the Capital about the 
possible successor after Nehru, 
Sri Morarji Desai has been keeping 
strictly to form in the public. 

Sri Morarji Desai’s cautious 
steps have led many to Wonder 
whether this restraint is meant as a 
demonstration of his worthiness after 
the Prime Minister. In contrast, 
Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri has perhaps 
suffered, though not too widely, in 
public esteem by the double trick he 
has pulled off by sending Sri Pattom 
Thanu Pillai as Governor to Punjab 
and streamlining the Kerala Coali- 
ition as a frankly Congress Ministry. 
Many in Congress circles have ex- 
pressed adversely on the propriety 
of such a move, while quite a few of 
his cabinet colleagues felt that they 
should not have been kept in the dark 
when . this scheme was hatched. 

Meanwhile Sri S. K. Patil’s free- 
trade crusade is reported to have 
failed to enlist the support of both 
his Ministerial Colleagues. Dr. Ram 
Subhag Singh and Sri A. M. Thomas. 

K x * . 


THE Mexican President’s State 

visit this week has particular 
interest for New Delhi, because for 
many years Mexico has cooperated 
with India over such vital issues as 


- disarmament and freedom of colo- 


nial countries. From the very 
beginning, in 1946, Mexico has‘given 
full support to India in our com- 
plaint against South Africa. Besides, 
Mexico in this country is respected 
because of her revolutionary tradi- 
tions against feudalism and struggle 
against oil monopolies. Though so 
close to the border of a Big Power, 
Mexico has been faithful in consis- 
tently and with great courage oppos- 
ing adventures against new Cuba. 
More intimate is the memory of the 
Indian revolutionaries in exile, many 
of whom found sanctuary in Mexico 
as early: as the first World War.. 


The only item of regret in this 
connection, is the continued impri- 
sonment of the world famous Mexi- 
can painter, Siqueros, whose life and 
work have, for -long, inspired artists 
in all corners of the globe. Siqueros 
participated in a political demons- 
tration in which he was reported to 
have made personal attacks on Presi- 
dent Mateos. To remember Siqueros 
today can by no means belittle our 
hospitality to President Mateos, but ` 
it helps us to remind him how much 
more would it add to his standing 
and popularity if Presidential prero- 
gative were used to set free Mexico’s 
greatest living painter. 


NEW TURN IN PUNJAB 9 MYSORE’S DISCOMFITURE @ PSP MINUS 
PATTOM ® REAPPRAISAL OF ARTICLE 31A 


AMIDST all the noble words pour- 

ed at Gandhi Jayanti meetings 
~and the spectacular mass adminis- 
tration of the National Integration 
pledge, the problem of unity protrudes 
itself in various forms. This week 
has seen developments in Punjab, 
Mysore and Kerala which instead of 
muzzling, threaten to give a fresh 
lease of life to communal and caste 
politics. 

Unseating of the veteran Akali 
leader, Master Tara Singh, from 
power in the all-important Sikh 


— Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 


marks a major turning point in 
Sikh politics in particular and the 
Punjab politics in general. 

Though it is not the first time 
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that Master Tara Singh himself, or 
his nominees, have been defeated in 
this manner in SGPC, the present 
defeat at the hands of Sant Fateh 
Singh is regarded as more signifi- 
cant than on previous occasions. 
Masterji has lost control of SGPC 
at a time when his mass base too: 
has been shaken since the abandon- 
ment of his fast last year without 
achieving the objective of Punjabi 
Suba and, thereby opened himself to 
the charge of betrayal and cowardice. 
An important aspect of the tussle 
preceding the meeting of SGPC 
this week—in which a no-confidence 
motion against Master Tara Singh’s 
group was carried—as well as of 
the subsequent reactions is the highly 


uncertain, dubious and fluctuating 
role of other political groups, parti- 
cularly the Congress, which have 
a hand in Sikh politics. 

Hardly 24 hours before the cru- 
cial meeting, Master Tara Singh 
was confident of meeting Sant’s 
challenge successfully, because of 
tacit: and open support that was . 
promised, or at least expected by, 
him from Sardar Pratap Singh Kai- 
ron and certain other - opposition 
quarters. However, at the last 
minute a change in the attitude of 
the five-man Sadh Sangat group in 
the 155-member SGPC and their 
decision to back Sant brought about 
a change in the -fortunes. There 
were at least 30 other members of. 


SGPC who remained on the fence 
till the very end, while others 
were more or less evenly divided 
between the rival groups. The un- 
decided element too largely swung 
towards the side of Sant at the time 
of the voting. ; 

The distinct and even contrary 
reactions to the change over in the 
control of SGPC on the part of the 
Punjab Chief Minister Sardar Kairon 
and the PCC Chief Sardar Darbara 
Singh, themselves at loggerheads with 
each other, have been noted as 
significant. Sardar Kairon, while 
_ emphasising his unconcern with the 
whole episode has expressed sur- 
prise over Master Tara Singh’s 
defeat. Sardar Darbara Singh, on 
the other hand, has hailed the vic- 
tory of Sant as defeat of “commu- 
nalism, separatism and secretarian- 
ism.” Did the two work at cross 
purposes in the Sant-Master tussle, 
political circles may well wonder. 

The defeat of Master Tara Singh 
on October 2, however, should not 
be taken to mean that the veteran 
Akali leader has been decisively 
beaten out of leadership in’ Sikh 
politics. The battle for leadership 
will now assume more virulent and 
sharper forms than even before. 
Master Tara Singh has given notice 





to that effect already. The real 
trial of strength among the masses 
will take place in the forthcoming 
general elections for SGPC due to 
take place early next year. To 
regain control over SGPC, Master 
Tara Singh is bound to sharpen his 
communal appeal, as he has’so often 
done in-the past, fairly successfully. 
In this context, the agitation be- 
ing stepped up by Arya Samaj 
elements over the language issue and 
against the State Government’s deci- 
sion to enforce Punjabi and Hindi 
as official languages in the Punjabi 
and Hindi regions of the Punjab can 
provide an -important lever for 
Master’s campaign. Furthermore, 
the joint opposition front, in which 
Master Tara Singh occupies a key 
position, is expected to loose much 
of its vigour. 
r ok * * . 
THE Supreme Court judgment of 
September 28 on the Mysore 
Government’s last year’s orders re- 
serving 68 per cent of the seats in 
medical and engineering colleges of 
the Mysore University to Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes and “backward” 
classes is indeed a censure of the 
Mysore Government and should 
serve as a lesson to other State 
Governments and the Centre. 





HUNDRED HOURS FOR PLAN 


Congress President, Sri D. Sanjivayya, is now considering a suggestion 
by the party’s Socialist Forum that every member of the party, including members 
of legislatures and Parliament, should contribute a hundred hours a year for the 
Plan. The Forum feels that the Congress High Command must make it compulsory 

` for every Congressman to devote at least a working day every month towards pro- 


moting the objectives of the Plan, particularly in the rural sector. 


If the High 


Command accepts the suggestion, the slogan “a hundred hours for the plan” will 


be launchea at the next session of the AICC. 


- 


The idea by itself is nothing new-+the Prime Minister has been urging 
Congressmen. time-and again: to devote sometime at least to propagating the Plan 
schemes. and ensure speedy and efficient implementation. But the Forum thinks 
that if a slogan is launched, it will help the party in ascertaining how many 
Congressmen really subscribe and work for the ideals of socialist pattern of the party. 


: Amid repcrts from Kerala and elsewhere that PSP and other opposition 
. and some Independent politicians are likely to join the Congress the Forum has also 
+ suggested that greater thcught should be given by the ruling party in admitting 


y 


ånd as Independents. 


, members of legislatures, Parliament and local bodies elected on other party tickets 
“The speed with which such admissions have taken place in 


recent days has rightly caused concern’, the Forum has stated. In established 
democracies defections from a party and crossing the floor are detested by the 


‘electorate. 


The Forum feels that the recent trend in crossing the floor in India 


- is “disquieting and might well imperil the healthy growth of democratic traditions.?’ 


Stating that the Congress “not only as the ruling party but also as the national 
movement with a tradition of high principles and practice’’ has a special responsibility 
in the matter, the Forum has warned: “the example set by the Congress for good or 
ill has wide repercussions and tends to influence in a dccisive way the political and 


moral climate of the country.” 


i “From any point of view it is necessary, therefore, for the party to evolve prin- 
ciples which would govern the admission of non-Congress legislators and parlia- 
mentarians into its fold and stick to them despite temptations to the contrary.” 


The Forum has pointed out. to Sri Sanjivayya that in many cases election 
petitions by Congress candidates were pending before tribunals or courts and the 
party would be laying itself open to the charge of letting down these people badly 
or even disowning them if their rivals were admited. ` 





Congress Governments in the 
States, and to an extent at the 
Centre, have perhaps been by-pass- 
ing the Constitution in some ‘way or 
the other, but the way the Mysore 
Government has been playing 
“fraud” on the Constitution—as the 
highest judicial authority of the 
country pronounced—has come as a 
jolt. Similar orders of the State 
government during the last four years 
were set aside as many times by the 
Mysore High Court. ; 

In particular, article .15(4) of the 
Constitution which seeks to advance 
the cause of backward communi- 


. ties has been treated both by the 


Centre and the States in such a way 
that it could very well go against the 
wishes of the makers of the secular 


` Constitution. And many will agree 


that this lapse has beeu responsible 
for the increased communal acri- 
mony within the majority com- 
munity. : 

In the State of Mysore itself, 
successive Congress regimes, which 
incidentally have been no less com- 
munal in their own set-up, have 
deprived Brahmins, Muslims, Jains 
and Christians of equal opportunities 
under the pretext of advancing the 
cause of backward communities. In 
the list of backward classes are 
included some of the richest com- 
munities such as the Lingayats. Not 
only seats in educational institutions 
but also vacancies in Government 
offices are reserved to an impermissible 
extent for these communities. To be 
in the good books of the Government 
even the private sector organisations 
in the State have gone infor casteism 
in the matter of employment. Today 
anti-Brahminism in Mysore has reach- 


- ed a very dangerous level .and in this 


respect the Congress Government of 


` Mysore is almost helping the ad- 


vancement of the message of Dravida 
Kazhagam in that Southern State. 


On the other hand, if an actual 
survey is carried out it will be clear 
that the beneficiaries of the Mysore 
Administration’s reservation orders 
are not the really backward classes 
in the State, but only an influential 
section of the non-Brahmin com- 
munities, except of course the’ Mus- 
lims, Jains and Christians. The 
sins for which these communities 
are being punished today are that 
they attained literacy while the other 
communities either had no oppor- 
tunity in this respect or did not care 
to acquire literacy. 

-It is a pity therefore that neither 
the Emotional Integration Com- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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e PRICES, PRIVATE SECTOR & EXPORTS 


The Central Advisory Council of 
Industries, which -met here last 
Saturday, gave an indication not only 
of the working of the mind of the 
industry but also that of the Govern- 
ment on. the pressing economic pro- 
blems facing the country. 

Neither any~spokesman of the 
Industry nor that of the Govern- 
ment referred to the effects which 
would follow in the wake of Bri- 
tains entry into ECM This was 
surely strange because judging by the 


Press reports and official propaganda , 


since the beginning of the year, one 
can not but conclude—justifiably, 
of course—that Britain’s entry into 
ECM would spell ruin to India’s 
economy. Similarly, the much- 
publicized acute shortages of coal, 
‘power and transport, which have 
bedévilled the country’s’ economy 
since the commencement of the Third 
Plan, were only casually mentioned: 

The representatives :of trade anc 
industry conveniently forgot these 
shortages to concentrate their fire on 
the Government’s proposal to con- 
trol prices and, if need be, resort, to 
State trading. Although they did 
not advocate openly and pointedly, 
they were obviously haunted by the 
spectré of price control. 

As was to be expected, none of the 
representatives of industry supported 
the official move. Each one of them 
attributed the price rise to factors 
outside the sphere of industrial pro- 
duction. Sri Shriyans Prasad, Pre- 
sident of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try, advised the Government “to 
hold the tax line” if it wanted to 
contain prices. Sri Neville Wadia, 
cotton textile magnate from Bom- 
bay, attributed the present spurt in 


prices to deficit financing, increase in 


the Government’s civil expenditure, 
and the poor quality of raw materials 
supplied to the industry. Mr Mackey 
Tallack, President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, 
dismissed the price rise to “‘psycholo- 
gical abberration.” 

One of the labour representatives, 
Sri Bagaram Tulepule of the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha , who spoke on the 
subject, did not go into the reasons 
' of the present spurt in prices for 
reasons best known to him. How- 
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ever, he warned “all concerned” that 
if the price line was not held, the 
country’s industrial peace would be 
jeopardised and the achievements of 
the Third Plan targets would become 
extremely difficult, if not almost 
impossible. 

Strangely, both the spokesmen 
of the Government—Sri K.C. Reddy, 
the Union Minister of Commerce 
‘and Industry. and Sri T.N. Singh, 
Member, Industry, Planning Com- 
mission—publicly confessed that the 
‘Government was still groping in the 
dark ‘about how to contain prices. 

Coming as they do about a month 


after the publication of the Planning . 


Commission’s policy statement on 
„prices, the statements of Sri Reddy 
and Sri Singh clearly show that the 
apprehensions about the Govern- 
ment’s -willingness to translate its 
professions into practice were neither 
unfounded nor unwarranted. These 
statements also reveal that it is not 
‘only Sri S.K. Patil, the Union Minis- 
ter of Food and Agriculture, who 
do not see eye to eye with Sri T.T. 
Krishnamachari ‘on the issue of price 
control, but that virtually an un- 
bridgable gulf divides other policy- 
makers as well. 

The only person to pin-point the 
need for agricultural production was 
Sri T.S. Krishna. Speaking with 
visible emotion, he said that the 
glamorisation of the growth of indus- 
‘try since independence was unjusti- 
fied and unwarranted -because over 
50 per cent of the national income 
- was still being contributed to by agri- 
culture. The pre-requisite for hold- 
ing the price line, he contended, was, 
therefore, increased agricultural pro- 
eduction. 

. Sri Krishna’s “unorthodox” views 
were, however, stoutly challenged by 
Sri Wadia, who said that increased 
agricultural production would mean 
more money for agriculturists. That 
in its turn, according to him, would 
mean .new pressure on the market, 
inducing another spurt in prices. 
Unfortunately, Sri Dange, the, 
verteran trade union leader was 
not present in the afternoon session 
of the Council to take up cudgels on 
behalf ‘of the working masses of the 
country. Why Sri Tulpule, the other 
labour leader, who. was - present, 


at the session did not consider the 
matter important enough’ for his 


intervention is anybody’s guess., 


_ It is also surprising that except 
for Sri Wadia, none of the members 
of the Council raised the question 
of increasing industrial production. 


This question is relevant not only in 


the context of high domestic prices 
but also that of the country’s propos- 


‘ed vigorous export drive to solve’ its- 


endemic foreign exchange crisis. 
After all, it would be, however, 
extraordinary to think of increasing 
Indian éxports at a time when the 
country’s economy is under infla- 
tionary pressure due to short, pro- 
duction and abundant money. With 
all his facade of optimism, Minis- 
ter for - International Trade, Sri 
Manubhai’ Shah, has grudgingly 
conceded that “a major break- 
through in export earnings may not 
be possible”. Resort tò compulsory 
exports, eyen if feasible, would only 
result in a further deterioration on the 
domestic price front in view of the 
precarious—if not dangerously pre- 


.carious—short supply of goods with- 


in the country. 


Even ‘the generous scheme of 
incentives ingeniously envisaged be 


the Minister for International Trade 


cannot do the trick. In fact, the 
remedy suggested by him is worse 
than the disease. There are only 
two ways of giving incentives to 
exporters. First, to give them the 
benefit of import entitlements, draw- 
back duties, reduction in freight, 
etc. And, secondly, to impose an 
export cess on the industry as a ‘whole 
to subsidise exports directly. 

Both the methods ‘cannot but re- 
sult in increasing prices in the 
domestic market. For instance, to 
implement the first proposal, ‘the 
Government will havé to impose 
additional taxation. Although some- 
what deflationary in character, this 
will not give any relief to the poor. 
In fact, the accentuation of short- ` 
ages in the domestic market due to 
additional exports cannot but raise 
prices within the country, much to 
the disadvantage of the poor and the 
middle classes. 

Moreover, most of the funds 
needed for subsidising trade and 


‘industry to step up exports will be | 


raised by the Government -through 
indirect taxation becase of its policy 
of not touching the higher income 
groups .on the plea, that this would 
break. and thwart the present rate of 
the country’s growth. Thus; under 
the present set-up, it will be deceiv- 
ing ourselves to expect any relief for 


___ 


the poor. If experience is any guide, 
this class will be its first casualty. 

~The other proposal—to impose. a 
cess on the industry as a whole to 
subsidise exports directly—will sure- 
ly result in raising the price-level in 
the country to more than the percen- 
tage of the proposed levy. From 
the manufacturer down to the retail 
trader, every one on the line will add 
up “something” to the cess to com- 
pensate himself for the additional 
investment necessitated by the cess. 

In short; both the measures to 
-boost exports will deteridrate the 
conditions in the domestic market 
and, as such, are detrimental to the 
interests of the poor and the fixed- 
income groups. 

This does not, however, mean that 
Indian economic policy has reached 
a blind alley. Steps can yet be taken 
to contain pacer tp not to firmly 


freeze them—at -the present level. 
First, a high-powered enquiry should 
be made into the pattern and scale 
of production of the various indus- 
tries and to take steps to merge un-: 
economic units. Second, a ceiling 
should be placed on profits and divi- 
dends of the corporate sector. 
Third, an immediate probe should be 
made into the cost structure of the 
various industries to .know exactly 
the elements which result in higher 
cost of production. Lastly, open 
fair-price-shops should be opened 
throughout the country to make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for either 
the wholesaler tô corner the market 
or the retailer to make exorbitant 
profits. 

Even these remedial measures can 
only lead to a partial eradication- of 
the imbalances of the economy. 
Attention has to be paid to increase 


YEMEN MARCHES FORWARD 


‘Jostling geographically with the British 
Pratectorate of Aden for its foothold posi- 
tion on the southernmost tip of the Arabian 
Peninsula, Yemen was -until last week’s 
military coup d’etat a mediaeval feudal 
State which had for centuries been despo- 
tically fuled by a dynasty of Imams, or reli- 
gious leaders deriving their authority from 
early Islamic history. 

The event that sparked off the Army’s 
revolution was the unexpected death of 
Imam Ahmed three weeks ago. Ahmed was 
probably the most autocratic ruler in the 
present-day world; his kingdom certainl ly 
the most backward, not excluding Sau 
Arabia. “On the nineteenth of last month - 

-Radio Yemen suddenly came out with the 
news that the Imam ‘had died from natural 
causes, For a week or so thereafter, there 
was a lull which provided no sign of the 
deluge to come. 

By Yemen standards, Ahmed’s regime 
beginning in 1948 with the assassination 
of his father Imam Yahya had for the most 
part been a quiet one. For decades the 
progressive-minded among the Yemenis 

- had settled themselves outside their country 
in neighbouring Aden or in that _modern 
Mecca of the Muslims—Cairo. Despite 
this and despite the foretaste of the harsh 
and - repressive manner in which Ahmed 
was capable of quelling any challenge to his 
authority there had, however, during the 
end of his reign, been demonstrations with- 
in Yemen led mostly- by student leaders. 
The Imam had dealt with these popular 

~ protests with the same efficient brutality 
that had retained fus him the crown amidst 
constant political intrigues and uprisings 
of his princely cousins. While, therefore, 
during his lifetime, the smouldering rebellion 
could not transform itself into a revolution, 
his death served as a catalyst and released 
forces that proved to be uncontrollable even 
by the more progressive Imam Munammad, 
who succeeded him as Imam for the short 
span of a week, 

When Imam Muhammad ascended the 
gadi, he did so not only in his capacity of 

Prince of Wales, but also as the heir who 


enjoyed his father’s blessings—two factors- 


which did not always coincide in the old 


kingdom’ s regicidal politics Muhammad’s 
good fortune was due to a variety of factors. 
In the mid-fifties, it was Muhammad who 
with the support of certain tribal chieftains 
had saved his father’s crown from being 
toppled over by a rival claimant to the 
throne. Moreover, it was Muhammad, 
who by his foreign peripatetics'in the Com- 
munist countries had secured for the king- 
dom of Yemen aid from both Russia and 
China. Russian aid: in- the forms of 
modern equipment for the Yemeni army, 
and the development of port facilities 
in the old sea-going town of Hodeida. 
Chinese aid: in the form of a modern road 
between Hodeida and Sanaa, the age-old 
capital of Yemen. 

But even more than this, it was Muha- 
mmad who as Crown Prince forged a close 
link between Imam Ahmed’s Yemen and 
President Nasser’s UAR—a link which 
came asunder only when Ahmed wrote the 
-now famous poem suggesting that there was 
a natural antithesis between socialism and 
Islam. 

It therefore surprised no one, when 
Muhammad ascended to Yemen’s imamate. 
In fact, so quiet and matter-of-course did 
it all look that the Economist from London 
was prompted to write of the ascensicn that 
“a change of Imams may not mean much 
outside court circles.” 

A week later, however, Imam Muhae 
mmad lost his throne and also his life, be- 
ing probably buried alive in the debris 
resulting from the shelling of the royal 
palace by the armed forces. With the 
monarch thus removed, the military junta 
announced the establishment of a republic 


and appointed one, Col Sallal, as its chief 


executive. Sallal, in fact, is the very. 
officer whom Imam Muhammad had during 
his short reign; restored to the position- of 
the Chief of the Palace Guard from the 
oblivious status to which Imam Ahmed had 
banished him. The revolution of the arm- 
ed forces had thus been successfully ac- 
complished. 

Although the pattern of the Yemen 
coup superficially resembles that set by 
other West Asian military revolts, there are 
important differences. In backward Yemen, 
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agricultural production as well as in- 
dustrial productivity. The planners so 
far have not given adequate attention 
to these two basic requirements of the 
country’s development. It would 
not be wrong to say that, while in 
the agricultural-field they have pur- 
sued a laissez faire policy, in the 
industrial field they have followed a 
haphazard one. 

The refusal of the planners to 
see beyond their noses and their pro- 
pensity to follow the typically British 
policy of “‘groping-towards- -solution” 
have almost thrown our economy out 
of gear. Even the new policies of 
price control and additonal exports 
have not been co-ordinated. They 
are being evolved in watertight 
compartments, without their effect on 


A 


each other being properly consider- i 


ed or evaluated. 
— Kuber. 


no victory is complete without the support 


of tribal chiefs. No wonder then that 
Prince Hasan, who is the slain Imam’s uncle 
and thus the heir-presumptive, has repaired 
post haste to Saudi Arabia from New York, 
where he was the leader of the Yemen 
delegation to the UN, in a bid to undo the 
revolution. Both parties vociferously claim 
that it-is they alone who have the support 
of the tribesmen. The military junta has 
offered to make the tribal chieftains, the 
Sheikhs,-etc members of the newly set- 


up Revolutionary Council thus entitling ` 


them to the same emoluments as the Minis- 


ters of the Republic. They are also doing . 


their best to counter the appeal-to-religion 
propaganda emitting from Prince Hasan’s 
camp in Saudi Arabia by drawing pointed 
attention to the fact that the institution of 
monarchy is not acceptable to Islam, that 
its leaders must be elected and not selected 
by the laws of inheritance. Which of the 


two sides will eventually win in this battle * 


for tribal support still remains an open ques- 
tion. , 

Meanwhile, what is clear ` is that both 
Britain and Saudi Arabia are showing signs 


of considerable nervousness at the latest * 


developments in Yemen, each for its own 
special reasons. The industrial colony of 
Aden, whose labour force is predominantly 
made up of Yemeni citizens, has already 
demonstrated its opposition to the British 
plan for merging it in the federation of the 
backward and mediaeval -shiekhdoms .and 
protected States of South Arabia. The 
installation of a representative and popular 
government in next-door Yemen, which 
moreover has always claimed Aden as its 

own, is understandably a nerve-racking 
development for the British, 

As for Saudi’ Arabia, the King is 
naturally worried that his people may also 
choos. to follow the Yemeni path of revo- 
lution. He is therefore likely to tighten 
up on security measures, and perhaps be- 
come even more repressive towards this 
people, if such a thing.is possible. 
he is bent on committing political suicide, 
however, it is unlikely that he will consent to 
Prince Hasan using Saudi Arabia as a base 
for counter-revolution in Yemen, despite 
all the present posturings to that effect. 


—RAL-T 
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SUPREME COURT AND. SOCIALIST PATTERN 


s 


` Many have been ‘the occasions when the Supreme Court has, ani a feeling of frus- 
tration in the country by its conservative approach based on the concepts of a bygone 
The author, a well-known advocate, traces the slow impact on the Bench of the 


age. 


-In industrial adjudication, per- 


'. haps. more than in any other field, 


judicial interpretation has made it 
clear that law and reasoning can be 
reconciled to furnish the. required 
answer. 


The classical concept of the judi- 
cial function limited the judicial 
power to a mere declaration and the 
application of law to particular cir- 
cumstances. The judiciary, anxious 
to avoid the turmoil of conflicting 


“social pressures, accepted this conve- 
nient barricade and repeatedly em- ` 
phasized that it played no part in. 


law-making, nor was it concerned 
with the wisdom of legal enactments. 
The impact of the modern economic 
order and the developing concepts 


_” of social justice, however, made con- 


siderable inroads -into this mode of 
thinking. A man, it was said, did 
not cease to be a thinking citizen 
simply because he was elevated to 


the Bench. - 


` 


Novel Experiment 


The Republic of India, anxious 
to usher in a just and equitable 
society, heralded its arrival with a 
spate of social welfare legislation. 
The experiment was novel in this 
country and the administration and 
the judiciary were not always able to 


keep pace with the demands of social . 


change. By training, by habit and 
by a lifelong deference to tra- 
dition and the past, they resisted 
social innovation. The “inarticulate 
major premises” governing their 
approach to the new economic con- 
cepts Kept the radicalism of the age 
chained to the dead past. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 
enacted in 1947, was among the most 
far-reaching pieces of legislation in 
the field of economic relations. Intro- 
duced possibly as a bulwark of the 
old order, it rapidly threatened to 
become the touchstone of the new. 
n almost naive terms the legislators 
defined the object of the legislation 
as the settlement’ of disputes. between 
employers and employees. The pro- 
visions of the Act outlined the, ma- 
chinery for adjudication of disputes, 
but no attempt was made in_ the 
body of the law to prescribe any 
nornis or standards for the adjust- 
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changing social concepts and conditions. 
ment of rival claims. 


that they would be used to relieve the 
strain on the-existing social order. 
The idea of reshaping social and eco- 
nomic relations was not even thought 
of. 


Tribunals’ Powers 


The Act created Industrial Tribu- 
nals, and charged them with the duty 


- of bringing about a settlement of dis- 


putes between capital and labour by 
judicial process. The Tribunals were 
not bound by ‘any legislative prin- 
ciples regarding the terms upon which 
such settlements. were to be effected; 


‘nor did the Act indicate whether the 
Tribunals were simply organs for, 
the enforcement of the terms of con- 


tract between master and servant or 
their duties extended to establishing 
new contracts upon terms which 
might be~ fair and réasonable. In 
this situation, the Tribunals were 
somewhat uncertain as to the extent 
of their powers. Could a Tribunal 
formulate a fresh contract between 
the parties overriding the térms and 
conditions of service agreed between 
them, simply on the ground ‘of fair- 


> ness? What was the measure of the 


fair and. reasonable? 

It was-not until appeals from. the 
Tribunals reached the Supreme Court 
that the potentialities of the Jaw of 
industrial adjudication were revealed. 
In the first matter before the Court, 
an appeal preferred by the Western 
India Automobile Association from 
the decision of the Bombay Industrial 
Tribunal, the Court was asked to 
answer how far an industrial tribunal 
could go in modifying contractual 
relations between master and servant. 
Could a Tribunal even compel- an 
unwilling employer to take back an 
employee who had been dismissed’ 
from service? 


First Verdict 

Justice Mahajan, who gave: the 
judgment in this appeal on March 
30, 1949 stamped the Act with the 
imprint of modern capitalism, none- 
theless hemmed in by the essential 
consérvatisthn which was native to 
his character. Justice Mahajan con- 


ceded that it was open to the Tribunal’ 


The Act pro- 
vided new instruments in the belief - 


+ 


‘social justice. 


+ 


to form fresh contracts between. the 
‘parties, but at the same time gave a 
narrow definition to the scope of the 
legislation. According to Justice 
Mahajan, the object of the Industrial 
Disputes Act was “to maintain indus- 
trial peace” and for this purpose a 
‘Tribunal could re-define the relation- 
ship between master and servant. 

In another decision the same year, 
_Justice Mahajan reaffirmed that the 
Tribunal could “create new rights 
and obligations between the parties, 
which it considets essential for keep- 
ing industrial peace.” “Thus, while 
giving effect to the necessity of re- 
defining labour relations in an age of 
developing industrialisation, Justice 
-Mahajan sought to limit the scope 
of the adjudicator to the maintenance ~ 
of industrial peace and product’on, 

Justice Mahajan carried the 
Industrial Disputes Act to the doors “ 
of “‘Jaissez faire” tempered by the 
needs of peace and order, but the 
new emergent social order, the for- 
ward-pushing impulses of the time 
found no echo. The judgments of 
the Supreme Court in that period 
again and again chant “order and pro-_, 
duction”, but make no mention of- 
Justice Mahajan be- 
came the Chief Justice of -the 
Supreme Court, and with his over- 
“powering personality and protestant 
zeal he stamped his approach on 
judgments for some years. “Justice 
Bhagwati, who was his colleague in 
the Supreme Court, became the chief 
exponent of thé modern -conserva- 
‘tism against the forces which freedom 
and the republican Constitution had 
awakened, ` 


New Considerations a S 
While the Supreme Court stood. 
‘guard over the past, the Tribunals, 
manned by younger men fresh from 
the -struggles of freedom and its 
promises, frequently ventured out. 
Not only did they travel beyond the’ 
terms of the existing contract between 
labour and capital, but brought to 
-bear considerations of reform and 
social justice on their decisions. 
In the well-known case of Muir 
Mills, the Industrial Tribunal conced- 
ed the demand of the workmen for 
the grant of bonus on the ground that 


-although the balance sheets of the 
company didnot reveal any surplus, 
the company had distributed subs- 
tantial dividends to the shareholders, 
According to the Tribunal, social 
justice required that if capital was 
given a large chunk, some small. part 
must fall to the share of the work- 
men also. - 


This attempt to introduce consi- 
derations of social justice in industrial 
adjudication .was, however, scotched 
by Justice Bhagwati. Delivering an 
.indictment in the appeal by the com- 
pany from the decision of the Tribu- 
nal Justice Bhagwati said: “The con- 
siderations of social justice imported 
by the Labour Appellate Tribunal in 
arriving at the decisions in favour of 
the workmen were not only irrele- 

_ vant but untenable. - Social justice 
is a very vague and indeterminate ex- 
‘pression and no clear-cut definition 
can be laid-down which will cover all 
“situations. The concept of social 


justice does not emanate from the. 


fanciful. notions of. any particular 
adjudicator but must be founded on a 
more solid foundation.” 


‘Perspective Narrowed 
Justice Bhagwati, however, did 
nothing to give it this:more solid 
foundation. The implicit scorn and 
underlying philosophy of this pro- 
nouncement inevitably narrowed the 
perspective of industrial adjudication 
and called a halt to the development 
of new economic relations between 
capital and labour. It gave. the go- 
by to the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution of India, which’ pro- 
~Claimed that the State should direct 
its policy by ‘reference to economic 
justice and equality of opportunity 
and ensure that every workman is 
paid a living wage. 


_  This-restricted view of the ambit 
and objectives of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act was thereafter carried for- 
ward.- The Act became an instru- 
ment for maintaining order in what 
appeared to the traditional mind to 
be a rapidly developing jungle of 
economic claims by agitators. 
Neither social justice nor the funda- 
mental delineations -of a new social 
order played. any -significant part in 
the pattern of thought adopted by the 
Court. “Indeed, the -dead hand of 
the past was stretched to cover the 
‘judgment in the appeal by Barsi 
Light Railways from. the decision of 
the Tribunal granting retrenchment 
compénsation to workmen who had 
been discharged following closure of 
the concern. The judgment proceed- 
ed ón the basis that the economic 
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of “master and servant”. 


terminology of the Act meant nothing 
more and nothing less than the mean- 


~ing assigned to it in the good old 


days of Adam Smith: 


Police Bower 


The Court restated this narrow 
approach to the Act in the appeal by 
Messrs .NewSpapers Ltd. It was 
said in the course of the judgment 
that “the machinery of the Act has 
been dévised with the object of main- 
taining industrial peace so as to pre- 
vent interference with public safety 
or public order or with the mainte- 
nance of supplies and services essen- 
tial to the life of the community or of 
employment. . The object of the 
‘Act is the prevention of industrial 
strife, strikes and lockouts....” 

Thus a police power was infused 
into a legislation designed ostensibly 
for a welfare State. The Act was 
made to look like an arm: of the 
‘Defence of India Rules to meet the 
exigencies ‘of economic warfare 
between labour and capital. 

This line of interpretation inherit- 
.ed from Justices Mahajan and Bhag- 
wati was not entirely unexpected, nor 
could it be said to be inconsistent with 
the Act. Possibly it. was not even 
alien to the purposes and „objectives 
of the framers of the legislation.. 
Indeed it would be fanciful to assume 
that the lawmakers of 1947 intended 


‘the Act to be anything more than a. 


machinery to secure the order which 
‘they-had known. As a consequence 
of this approach, in the disposal of 
appeals under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, the Supreme Court assumed 
mainly the function of a saviours of 
“industrial peace” and. “order”. 
Yet nowhere in the body of the Act 
were these commands to be found. 
The question arose whether the eva- 
luation of social need by the judges 


` as found in these cases translated 


accurately the pervasive social values. 


Old Ideas, New Garb 
- What should be the content of 
this “order”? The war had upset 
established order and unleashed new 
forces, and a new world with new 
social relations seemed to be’ in the 
offing. The social pundits, disturb- 
ed by the thought of possible cala- 
mity, clamoured for “order”, and 
the Courts acted as the bulwark. 
The demands for order made it 


‘necessary to’save what was’ possible 


of the essentials of the relationship 
. Since the 
terms were outmoded, the old ideas 


were dressed in the new garb of 


“managerial “functions”. ` It was-a 


managerial function to decide what 
work an employee should do and 
where he should do it; how much 
of the income should be paid to the 
managerial staff; how many persons 
should be employed and in what cate- 
gory. they should, be placed. A 


_ whole host of relationships between 


management and workmen necessa- 
rily resulting from modern industrial 
techniques were taken outside the 
ambit of the Act under the sanctimo- 
nious term ‘“‘manageria!l functions”. 


Above all, jhe right to hire and 
fire became vested in the management 
without sufficient safeguards as a 
consequence of the Court’s deci- 
sion that punishment: and disci- 
pline were exclusively managerial 
functions. According to the Court, 
it was for the management to decide 
whether a workman was guilty of the 
misconduct alleged against him and 
to determine the quantum of punish- 
ment to be meted out. Justice 
Bhagwati set at rest any doubt work- 
men might have entertained regarding 
their right to seek the intervention 
of the Tribunal if the. punishment 
inflicted by the management. did not 
accord with modern notions of jus- 
tice and fairplay. In giving judg- 


` ment in the appeal by Messrs Caltex 


India Ltd against Eugene Fernan- 
des, Justice Bhagwati said that “the 
measure of punishment to be meted 
out is within the sole discretion of 


` the employer: who is to judge for 


himself what is the punishment com- 
mensurate with the offence which 
bas been proved against the. work- 
man.’ 


Chimerical Pursuit 


This line of reasoning was carried 
to its apogee in the judgment deliver- 
ed in the appeal by Messrs Indian 
Tron & Steel Co Ltd. The Court 
decided in fact that in matters of 
discipline the management had a free 
hand and the Tribunals could not 
act as appellate authorities over the 
decision of the management, but were 
merely concerned with ensuring that 
the rules and outward forms of pro- 
cedure had been maintained. This 
judgment raised the employer to the 
statys of a judicial authority in its 
‘own cause. It subordinated the 
employee to the whims and fancies 
of the employer, and equality before 
the law became a chimerical pursuit. 
In vain did the worker look for the 
managerial enquiry which would. go 
in his favour, This ascendancy of 
the employer and a complete nega- - 
tion of the right of the worker to 
security of service was complete 
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with the view expressed by the Court 
that no interference was called for 
in cases of simple discharge of work- 
men. : 


With this turn of events and the 
undoing of much of the principles 
established by the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal of India, labour began to 
grow restless and-lose confidence in 
the value of the Industrial’ Disputes 
Act and the judicial determination of 
disputes between labour and capital. 
There was a demand that if the Act 
of 1947 could not subserve the needs 
of the day it should be removed from 
the statute book. i j 


z 


The legislators were not impervi- 
ous to the tumult. When the Court 
held that retrenchment relief under 
the Act was not available to work- 
men who had been discharged by, 
reason of the closure of an establish- 
ment, Parliament quickly brought in 
an amendment to the Act giving relief 
to this category of employees. _ When 
again the Court set aside the-recom- 
mendations of the Wage Board for 
Working Journalists, Parliament 
brought in a measure to safeguard the_ 
wages and conditions of service of 
the journalists. 


The Tide Turns 


The impact of social urgency and 
the new social pressures giving rise to 
a new conception of “order” gra- 
dually came to the Court. Was it 
enough to maintain order and indus- 
trial peace and close the doors to 
the emerging forces of the day? 


Were the Directive Principles of the. 


Constitution to remain a dead letter? 
Could social catastrophe be avoided 
by holding back the labour upsurge? 
These questions no doubt found 
their way to the Court, and as a 
result a new body of idealism began 
to find expression in the judgments. 
The Directive Principles, which had 
been relegated to the forum of politi- 
ca tub-thumpers by Justice Bhagwati, 
began to live and pulsate in some of 
the judgments. 


The new trend is forcibly reflect- 
ed in the judgment given in the appeal 
by the Crown Aluminium Works. 
It was said that: 
this question, it is essential to bear 
in mind the main objectives which 
industrial adjudication in a modern 
democratic welfare state inevitably 
keeps in view in fixing wage structure. 
It is well known that English Com- 
mon Law still regards the wage bar- 
gain as a contract between an indi- 
vidual employer and an individual 
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“In dealing with . 


worker, and that the general policy 
of the Jaw has been and is to leave to 
the two contracting parties liberty of 
bargaining, so long as there are no 
terms against public policy. . 


“In India as well as in England 
and other democratic states great 
inroads have been made on this view 
of the Common Law by labour wel- 
fare legislation such as the Mini- 
mum Wages Act and the Industrial 
Disputes Act. With’ the emergence 
of the concept of a welfare state, 
collective bargaining between trade 
unions and capital has come into 


its own.and has received statutory. 


recognition; the State is no longer 
content to play the part of a passive 
onlooker in an industrial dispute. 
The old principle. of absolute free- 
dom of contract and the doctrine of 
laissez faire have yielded place to 
new principles of social welfare and 
common good. Labour naturally 
looks upon the constitution of wage- 
structures as affording ‘a bulwark 
against dangers of a depression, safe- 
guard against unfair methods of com- 
petition between employers and a 
guarantee of wages necessary for 
the minimum requirements of em- 
ployees.” There can be no doubt 
that in fixing wage structure in 
different industries, industrial adju- 
dication attempts, gradually and by 
stages though it may be, to attain 
the principal objective of a welfare 
state, to secure ‘to all citizens jus- 
tice, social and economic’. To the 
attainment of this ideal the Indian 
Constitution has given a place of 
pride and that is the basis of the new 
guiding principles of social welfare 
and common.good to which we have 
just referred. ” 


Two Trends 


The expansive outlook Which 
found expression in this judgment 
was not reflected with equal emphasis 
in all the labour judgments of the 
Court. The legislative attempt to 


‘fix the conditions of service of work- 


ing journalists through the apparatus 
of a Wage Board was quashed by the 
judgment of Justice Bhagwati in the 
appeal by Express ‘Newspapers Pvt 
Ltd. Although the right of the 
workmen to strike in support of their 
demands was recognized in the case 
of the Punjab National Bank against 
its workmen, the similar right of 
slow-down ‘was roundly condemned 
in Bharat Sugar Mills Vs. Jain Singh, 
during the same period. . It was said 
that ‘“go-slow, which is a pictures- 
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tending to be engaged in the factory, 
is one of the most pernicious practices 
that discontented or . disgruntled 
workmen sometimes. resort to. It 
would not be far wrong to call this 
dishonest.” 


Henceforward the judgments of 
the Court reveal two divergent trends, 
two rival philosophies and a dual 
approach to the pressing questions 
of social balance. One approach 
sought inspiration from the past and - 
from the politico-economic concepts 
of Bentham and Mill, while the other 
attempted to re-define labour rela- 
tions with a sense of present urgency 
and with its hand on the pulse of 
the future. 


Laissez-faire Out-dated 


The new trend was reflected 
increasingly in the judgments of the.- 
Supreme Court: In‘the appeal by 
the State of Bombay against” the 
‘Hospital Mazdoor Sabha, the Court 
negatived the argument that a hospi- 
tal was not an industry and its em- 
ployees were therefore excluded from 
the protection of the Industrial Dis-’ 
putes Act. In language which it- 
self suggests the change in emphasis, 
the judgment states: “Industrial 
adjudication has necessarily to be 
aware of the current of socio-econo- 
mic thought around; it must recog- 
nize that in the modern welfare state 
healthy industrial relations dre a 
matter of paramount importance and 
its essential function is to assist the 


. State by helping to find a solution 


of industrial disputes which constitute 
a distinct and persistent phenomenon 
of industrialised States. It cannot ' 
hark back to age-old notions about 


_ the relations between employer and 


qué description of deliberate delay- ` 


ing of production by workmen pre- 


employee or to the doctrine of laissez 
faire which then governed the regula- 
tion of the said relations.” 


This same attitude was re-echoed 
in the judgment in the appeal filed by 
Messrs Standard Vacuum Refining 
Co on the question of wages and 
bonus in the following: terms: 
“Tt is well known that the problem 
of wage structure with which indus- 
trial adjudication is concerned in a ` 
modern democratic State involves in 
the ultimate analysis to some extent 
ethical and social considerations. 
The-advent of the doctrine of a wel- 
fare state is based on notions of pro- 
gressive social philosophy which have 
rendered the old doctrine of laissez 
faire obsolete.... As the social 
conscience of the general community 
becomes more alive and active, as 
the welfare policy of the State takes 
a more dynamic form, as the national 
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economy progresses from stage to 
stage, and as under the growing 
strength of the trade union movement 
collective bargaining enters the field, 
the wage structure ceases to be a 
purely arithmetical problem. It is 
in this sense, and no doubt to a limi- 


ted extent, that the social, philosophy - 


of \the age supplies the background 
for the decision of industrial disputes 
as to wage structure.” 

By this judgment the Court also 
released bonus from its bondage with 
the living wage. The earlier bonus 
judgments of the Court had enunciat- 
ed that the workmen could sustain 
a claim to bonus only when they esta- 
blished that the wages paid to them 


. were below the living wage level. 


Bonus, on this principle, became 
admissible to fill the gap between the 


actual wage and the living wage. 


I 


_ industrial production in 


‘From this enunciation of principle 


it would appear to follow that once 
the workmen were paid a living wage 
they would have no claim to 
bonus. 

This line of argument’ was press- 
ed by the management but it was not 
countenanced by the Court. After 
giving a new horizon to the concept 
of a living wage in a developing 
society, the Court opened the way 
for a fresh determination of the issue 
when occasion called for’ it. The 
underlying assumption of the obser- 
vations of the Court was that a claim 
to bonus may be sustainable not only 


the. 


as an addition to bring wages to the 
living wage standard, but also possi- 


- bly on the ground of proni sharing 


per se. 


Disciplinary Powers 

Although the court i to 
enlarge the scope of the objectives 
of the Industrial Disputes Act and 
give form to the principles underlying 
adjudication i in the light of emerging 
social conditions, it-found it difficult 
to, make a “complete break with the 
past. While on the one hand,’ on 


questions relating to’ wages,-amenities : 


and other benefits, the Court repeat- 
edly affirmed that industrial adjudi- 
cation was not restricted to the terms 
of the contract between master and 
servant and social justice was a 
prime consideration, yet’ on questions 
pertaining to the disciplinary powers 
of the management the Supreme 
Court strictly followed the law of 


_master and servant and the principles 


governing the concept of a domestic 
tribunal. - . 

In cases arising out of the disci- 
plinary action proposed or taken by 
the employer against a workman, 
Supreme Court consistently 
declined to interfere with the deci- 
sion of the management unless it 

was found that there was want of 
bona fides, a breach ọf natural jus- 
tice or victimisation. The domi- 


nant ‘trend of the decisions of the, 
_Court was that the employer is the 


best judge of discipline in an esta- 
blishment and the Industrial Tribunal 
cannot sit in appeal in such matters, 
but is merely concerned with ensuring 
that the basic principles governing 
procedure have been followed. The 
result of these decisions has been 
that the employer has been elevated 
to the. position of a judge and may 
poo without any restraint, pro- 

ided he adopts the forms necessary 
for the purpose. . Thus a. most vital 
aspect- of social welfare—security 
of service and the right to work and , 
therefore to live on the basis of 
equality with the employer—has been 
undermined. 


The New Road 

In retrospect the question may be 
asked: to’ what position has the 
Supreme Court travelled in attempt- 


-ing to reconcile the rival claims..of 


labour’ and capital in an economy 
which professes a “socialist pattern” 
as its objective? Suffice it to say 
that the Court is at the cross-roads, _ 
which necessarily implies that it has 
also seen the new road. Recent 
judgments have travelled a long way 
from the entrenched conservatism 
of Justices Mahajan and Bhagwati. 
A new pattern is gradually emerg- 
ing, and whatever the travails, there 
is no doubt that it is a pattern. based 
on the aspirations of a free people in 
a free society. with social justice 
as its aim. . 


SLOW- DOWN IN INDUSTRIALISATION | 


Recent didie by various eee 
bodies have revealed that industrial 
production is tapering off, and this 
too has contributed substantially in 
registering a meagre “three-per-cent 
increase in national income during the 
first year of the Plan, as against 7.1 
per cent during the last year of the 


‘Second Plan. t- 


The latest study of statistics of 
1961-62, 
now available, is one prepared -by the 
Central Statistical Organisation. 


According to the study, the index. 


for the year-under review went up 
by only 6.0 per cent over the figure 


‘of 1960-61, as against the average 


annual increase of 11.1 per cent tar- 
getted for in-the Third Plan. During 
the First Plan. the average annual 
rate of increase was 6.8 per cent 
(compounded) while during the 


-Second Plan, it went up to 7.1 per 


cent (compounded). The year 1961- 
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62 was one of the leanest an in 
respect of growth of industrial pro- 
duction in the eleven years of Plate 
ning’ in this country: 


Poor Growth Rate . 

The absolute levels. of produc- 
tion in coal: mining, cotton cloth, 
jute, manufacture of transport equip- 
ment were less in 1961-62 than in 
1960-61. . In the case of basic -metal 
industries, machinery except electrical 


‘machinery, electrical: machines, min 
ing, non-metallic mineral odi. 


chemical and chemical products, 
rubber products, paper and paper 
board, footwear, tanned hides, toba- 
cco manufactures and food “‘manu- 
facturing, while production: in -1961- 
62 was higher. than in 1960-61, the 
rate of increase in 1961-62 (1961- 62 
over 1960-61) was lower than -the 
rate of increase in-the previous 
year (1960-61 over 1959-60). Only 


in the case of cotton yarn, plywood, 
manufacture of metal’ products 


‘(except machinery and transport 


equipment), and in generation of 
electricity, the increase in produc- - 
tion in 1961-62 over 1960-61 was 
higher than the increase in 1960- 61 
over 1959-60. 

According to the study, the prin- 
cipal factors that adversely affected 
the rate of growth-of industrial 
production in.. 1961-62. were: 

` (qa) the, shortage of agricultural 
4r :inputs “due to crop failures 

: (for. cotton in the. later 
months and for jute manu- 

factures in the earlier ` 
months), í 

“(b) under utilisation. of capacity 


EF > ._ due to shortages of. trans- 


‘port, power and coal (for 
an oga eoal;..jute.and cement), 
aun! sse). shortage of demand (sugar, 

salt, trucks and bicycles), 
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“(d) the failure: to achieve full 
utilisation of rated capacity 
in the Public Sector steel 
plants, for organisational 
and technical reasons, and 
the absence of uniform rates 
in increase in creation of 
additional capacity (manu- 
facture of machinery and 
electrical -appliances  etc.)” 

Wherein lies the source of all 
these strains. of today? This is a per- 
tinent question arising out of the 
situation, as the answer to this ques- 
tion will suggest the remedial measur- 
es, Is the basic approach of the 
Third Plan responsible for these 
trouble? No, it is not. The origin 
of most of the difficulties could be 
traced in the conception and imple- 
mentation of. the Second Plan. 
There is no doubt that the Second 


“(e) 


Plan was basically sourd. But the 


pruning of the Plan in 1957-58 affect- 


' ed the basic sector of the industrial 


programme like iron and steel, 
machine-building, heavy chemical, 
heavy electrical, cement, paper and 
fertilizers industries. Foreign ex- 
change crisis held up some of the 
vital public-sector projects such as 
heavy plate and vessel, and basic 
and, intermediate, chemical pro- 
jects. Upsetting of the Bhopal 
Heavy. Electrical schedule staggered 
the power programme. 


Private Sector Exempted 
However, the imbalance in the 
economy arose ¢since there was no 
corresponding pruning of the private 
sector. The rate of licensing and the 
C.G. Clearance for the private sector 


_was not affected by the foreign 


exchange crisis of 1957-58. The 
number of licenses increased from 588 
in 1957 to 654 in 1958, 1,202 in 1959, 
1,801 in 1960 and 1,199 in 1961. 
There has been no slowing down of 
import licenses as well. The figures 
are: from January 1957 to March 
1958—Rs. 94 crores; 1958-59—Rs, 53 


crores; 1959-60 —Rs. 106 crores; 
1960-61—Rs. 130 crores; and Rs. 
1961-62—-Rs. 80 crores. 


To make the situation worse, in 
the regime of Sri Manubhai Shah— 
when licenses were being: issued in 
almost indecent haste—no priority 
was adhered to and the first-come-first 
serve- principle was followed. ‘The 


result -was that while industries of. 


higher priority lagged behind, con- . 
sumer goods industries expanded 
beyond proportion. This in turn 
did appreciate the index of industrial 
production despite poor perfor- 
mance of basic industries. 

But it was natural that the growth 
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rate could not be sustained on the’. 
basis of consumer, goods industries. 
And this is what has happened in the 
early years of the Third Plan. The 
industrial programme is suffering on, 
account of short supply of products 
of ‘basic industries. 


Maintenance Imports 

Industrial production is also being 
affected seriously by cut in the main- - 
tenance imports caused by the foreign 
exchange crisis in the worsening of 
which some aspects ‘of industrialisa- 
tion have played no small part. Here 
two points are in view. Import sav- 
ing aspect of indutrialisation’has not 
been properly taken care of. Import 
bill on maintenance, account has 
been progressively increasing. From 
Rs. 355.84 crores in 1955-56 it went 
upto Rs. 503.50 crores in 1960-61. In 
the projects under “Progressive As- 
sembly” Scheme, progress towards 90 
or 95 per cent of indigenous contents 
simply does. not happen. For ins- 
tance, in the automobile industry 
when licenses were granted in 1950 
understanding was that within three 
to four years almost 90 per cent indi- 
genous contents would be produced 
but only 50 to 60 per cent indigenous 
contents are produced at present. 

In terms of value the situation 
is still worse. With an annual re- 
port bill of Rs. 30 crores mainten- 
ance account, the value of the total 
yearly production of the automobile 
industry is only Rs. 35 crores in 
foreign currency. 

In fact some of the new lines of 
production are simply phoney. 
They are merely assembly units for 
imported stuff. To give an exam- 
ple, there is a popular brand of pen- 
“cil which carries the inscription: 
“MFG FROM LEAD MADE IN 
GERMANY.” This is not a rarity, 
one can find innumerable commodi- 
ties of this type in the market. 
Hence, in a large number of cases the 


..Industries which ‘sprang up in the 


- royalties, 


name of import saving have themsel- 
ves proved to be excessive consumers: 
of foreign exchange. 

Sri Manubhai Shah has been 
showing great zeal in approving 
foreign collaboration agreement. In 
the course of last three years as many 
as over one thousand such agree- 
ments were approved. But at the 
time no thought seemed to have been 
given to the foreign exchange com- 
mitments of these collaboration deals. 
Foreign collaboration entails demand 
for foreign exchange arising from 
remittances of investment income, 
fees, etc. Remittance of 
profits on foreign investments has 


‘increased very sharply so far. 
as the foreign investment in this sec- ` 


“been growing in the last few years 
from Rs. 23.9 crores in 1956-57 to 
Rs. 44.7 crores in 1959-60, Rs. 55.9 
crores in 1960-61, and Rs. 36.8 crores 
in the first six months of 1961-62. 


“Similarly remittance on account of 


royalties: and fees has been pro- 
gressively increasing. 

However, the full impact of the 
nearly ` open-door policy for foreign 
collaboration pursued in recent 
years has yet to be felt. In this re~ 
gard, distinguished economist Dr K. 
N. Raj, in his paper, “Post War 
Foreign Investment Trends, Policy, 
and Problems in India”, prepared at 
ie instance of the ECAFE, observ- 

: “Since a high proportion of the 
Prole on foreign capital in the manu- 
facturing sector has been ploughed’ 
back into’ the enterprises concerned, 


- and since some of the recent invest- 


ment have not yet matured, the out- 
flow on this account has not perhaps 
- But 


tor grows, investment income remitt- 
ed must be expected to grow rapidly, 
particularly in view of the high rates 
of profit that are realized on these 
investments. In addition, there are 
the royalty payments and fees linked 
with technical collaboration agree- 
ments.” 


‘Re-orientation Needed 


.To prevent further accentuation 
of difficulties requires drastic re-orien- 
tiation of the policy of industrialisa- 
tion. As is borne out by Sri K.C. 
Reddy’s speech at the last week’s 
meeting of the Central Advisory 
Council ‘of Industries, the’ Govern- 
ment is seized of the problem, but in 
a piecemeal fashion. A list of 21 
high priority industries has been 
drawn up and the Minister declared 
that the Commerce and Industry 
Ministry. would ‘henceforth follow a 


-restrictive policy in issuing licenses 
- for the industries outside this list. 


However, all this has been quali- 
fied by the rider that the list is flexi- 
ble. And we know what “flexibility” 
means. This loophole will be, used 
by the authorities to distribute 


favours and the result will be 
again a distorted picture. For 
reducing maintenance imports, to 


initiate some action in this direc- 
tion, the Government need not wait 
for the outcome of the recently- 
appointed Mehta Committee, which 
according to reports, will take more 
time to finalise its work than was 
earlier stipulated. - The» industries 
having proportionally high mainte- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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WHY. ENGLISH ? 


l by J. P. CHATURVEDI 


In a previous issue, Mainstream published Dr. D. D. Karve’s article pleading for the 
retention of English as the medium of education. Here the author, himself a distinguished 
journalist, joins issue with Dr. Karve,.and advocates the use of regional languages as 


-Dr. Karve has opposed the use 
of regional languages as medium of 
instruction 
stream, September 8): He has paint- 


ed a picture as if Dr. Shrimali is- 


going to plunge the nation into a 
catastrophe and India will be cut 
off from the world and thus remain 
backward. 7 
Dr. Karve’s approach gives .the 
impression that perhaps he himself is 
cut off from the trends in the educa- 
tional field as well as world events. 
It might come to many as a surprise 
that today as far as the advanced 
countries of the world are concerned, 
it is only India that is using a foreign 
language as its medium of instruc- 
tion in universities. For - a.long 
time, the protagonists .of English 
have -underlined its advantages over 
and over again. But no less an 


in universities (Main-, 


~ 


authority than the Radhakrishnan ` 


Commission on the University Edu- 
cation .came to the conclusion as 
early as 1949 that English would 
have to be changed and give place 
_ to Hindi and regional languages. 


After cataloguing the ‘advantages - 


that English has got, the Commission 
draws the conclusion that English 


_ cannot continue to occupy the place in 


university education it has got today. 

` The Radhakrishnan Commission 
went over all the arguments in favour 
of English, and in this they covered 
the same ground as did Dr.-Karve. 
Nevertheless, after having recognised 


the positive contributions of English,. 


the Commission comes to the inevit- 
able conclusion: 


‘comes to the E 
‘the advantages of English and the 


the medium of instruction. 
“Whatever 


immediate risk- in a change-over to 
the new, the balance of the advan- 


tage at a long view: of the matter'lies - 


in the change.” It added: “There is 
no alternative but to choose a lan- 
guage spoken by a high ‘percentagé 
of the people of India and to give it 
the status of a State language and 
develop it for the chosen task. For 
reasons that have been stated above, 
the language spoken and understood 
by more than 120 millions of our 
countrymen, a midland tongue; a 
basic Khari Boli dialect, designated 
Hindi or Hindustani, lias to fulfil its 
destiny.” j 


The Commission gave due impor- 
tance to the place of regional 
languages as the medium of educa- 
tion: >- g a, «8 

` “Both from the point of view of 
education and of general welfare of 
a democratic community, it is essen- 
tial that their study should be through 
the! instrumentality of the regional 
language. Education in the regional 
language will not only be necessary 
for their~provincial activities, it will 
enable them to enrich their literature 
and to develop their culture. Educat- 
ed naturally in the regional language, 
they. ought to achieve’ higher stan- 
dards of learning and of thought and 
should. be able to give a powerful - 
stimulus to research and’ extension 
of the boundaries. of knowledge. : 


‘Equipped with the requisite know- 


. “English has become so much a ` 


part of our national habit that a 
‘plunge. into an altogether different 
system seems attended with unusual 
risks. It appears to us, however, 
that the plunge is inevitable. English 
cannot continue to occupy the place 
of State language as in the past. 
Use of English as such divides the 
people into two nations, the few who 
govern and the many who are 
governed, the one unable to talk the 
language ‘of the other, and mutually 
uncomprehending. This is a nega- 
tion of democracy.” 

The Commission makes `a 
thorough analysis of the opposition 
to English, Sanskrit and Hindi and 


4 
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ledge of the federal language the 


~ provincial students will have no 


difficulty in joining institutes of an 
all-India character and the provin- 
cial scholars in undertaking to teach 
them.” 


The Commission further envisag- 
es the position of Hindi in university 
education and says: “Although. we 
recognise that in the near future the 
regional languages will be the princi- 
pal media of instruction at all stages 
in all provinces, we consider it desir- 
able that a university should have 
the option to use the federal. lan- 
guage as the medium of instruction 
either for some subjects or for all 
subjects. In case both the languages 
are employed, how.the two will be 
combined is a matter which the’ ins- 


titutions trying the experiment should 
be allowed to settle. No obstacles 
should be placed.in.the way of colleg- 
es or universities which desire to 
make such: an experiment.” 

This by ‘itself provides a complete 
answer to all the doubts raised by 
Dr. Karve, to all the opposition he 
has tried to mobilise against regional 
languages and Hindi. But in fair- 
ness to him I would like to supple- 
ment what the University Com- 
mission has said, by other informa- 
tion available to us today and by 
the new. problems that have arisen 
due to phenomenal advancement in 
modern science and technology. 

~ As far as the study in Humanities 
is concerned, whether it is literature, 
aesthetics, art, philosophy or history, 
Hindi and regional languages pose 
no problem as media of instruction. 
It' has been proved beyond doubt 
through the publication of a large 
number of works in these languages 
that these subjects are fully capable 
of interpretation and explanation 
in all Indian languages which have a 
rich past and which are embedded in 
the great literature of Sanskrit. But 
the problem posed’ is that this is 
the age of science and‘ we cannot be 
cut off from the world. It is claim- 
ed that English is. the link between 
us and the world, ‘and if we have to 
progress in science and technology 
we must not lose-this contact which 
is readily available to us. - 

There is perhaps no greater 
fallacy than.to think that English 
is the only language that makes the 
study of science available to us. 
It is true that English language con- 
tains a large number of scientific 
works while. a` considerable volume 
of scientific works from the world 
over has been translated into Eng- 
lish. But we must not forget that 
as far as the original scientific works 
are concerned, we still have’ to -de- 
pend on German and French, dnd 
now during the last ten years, increas- 
ingly on’ Russian. The Russian 
language has today become the vehi- 
cle of the most profound discoveries 
in the realm of.science: The success- 


“ful flight of Vostok HI and IV, 
. demonstrate not only the triumph of 


the Soviet science in the field of 


` MAINSTREAM 


a 
‘astronomy ‘and: mathematics. It’ 


‘ shows the success of the Soviet 


X 


science in the field of metallurgy, 
tele-communication, electronic con- 
trol, fyel technology, medical science, 
nutrition and many other spheres of 
science relating to physics, chemistry, 


. mathematics, biology, meteorology, 


etc. It was the complete grip over 
these subjects that enabled the Soviet 
spacemen to orbit round the earth 
four times with such exact precision. 
Dr C.V. Raman, when approached 
by the Official Language Commis- 
sion, said in his evidence that the 
Russian was becoming the language 
of the science and the scientist who 
wanted to keep himself in touch 
with the modern trends had to learn 
Russian. 


But the fact is that the knowledge 


‘of English language often becomes 


the biggest deterrent to learning any 
other language. Last week I hap- 
pened to visit the National Physical 
Laboratory at Delhi. Here are 
collected the best physicists and other 
scientists interested in space research, 
tele-communication and higher astro- 
nomy. I asked the Acting Director 
about the number of scientists who 
knew languages other than English. 
He said some 20 or 30 out of 200 
knew French or German. When I 
asked how many of them knew 
Russian, he replied that they had a 
team of three translators in documen- 
tation service who were very good at 
Russian. When I was visiting the 
Radio Section of the Laboratory, I 
was proudly told that they had got 
mechanism to track the satellites and 
pick up their signals. Actually the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences is send- 
ing them every day information about 
the flight of the satellites and space- 


ships that pass over India but it was _ 


a painful story to learn that in spite 
of the equipment and high technical 
talents available at New Delhi, none 
of the Indian scientists could follow, 
on their own, the observations of 
cosmonaut Popovich from Vostok 
IV. Fortunately there was a young 
Yugoslav research worker having 
training in India, and she very kind- 
ly translated ‘the observations which 
were made in Russian. This single 
incident is enough to show how poor- 
ly equipped we are and how cut off 
we feel from the latest trends in the 
scientific world for which we have 
necessarily to dépend more on Rus- 
sian than elsewhere. > 


This is not a phenomenon pecu- 
liar to India. The Indian scientists 
who are of very high order are not 
to blame for this. It is the charac- 
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ter, it is the genius of the English’ 


language (its non-phonetic charac- 
ter) that discourages study of any 
other language. Even in Great 
Britain where Greek and Latin used 
to be taught for centuries, they have 
been replaced and the English-speak- 
ing person of today feels that he need 


’ not learn'any other language because 


he can carry on everywhere with the 
help of English. On the other 
hand, the fact is that English even 
today is spoken and understood by 
only one section of humanity, that 
is, the Englishmen and all those who 
have been slaves of Englishmen at 
one time or the other. No country 
in Europe, no country in Latin Ame- 
rica uses English. The use of Eng- 
lish is only confined to, apart’ from 
America, the old or present colonies 
of Britain in Africa, and Asia. Even 
the small countries of Middle East 
carry on without the help of English, 
and sometimes they are better equip- 
ped than many of the citizens of 
India. I have-found colleague jour- 
nalists from Indonesia and Lebanon 
speaking -a little of Englishy a little 
of French, alittle of German, Russian 
or Chinese. There are few- Indian 
journalists who can claim that ad- 
vantage. i 


It is true that the Indians can. 
speak English well but they do not 
speak any other language at all. 


On the other hand, the average 


European who learns his science and 
art through Dutch, - Hungarian, 
Rumanian, Bulgarian, Polish, Italian 
and, Spanish.” He knows a bit of 
French and German and sometimes 
of English too. I have found dur- 
ing my travels abroad that’an English 
speaking gentleman whether he is an 
average American or British tourist 
or a delegate to an international con- 
ference from a former British colony, 
he knows no language other than 
English. As a result, he finds 
himself in great difficulty. His only 
friends and guides are the interpreters 
‘and so’is the case of all those who 
speak his favourite language. But a 
Polish, Hungarian, Russian or a 
German journalist or even a tourist 
is better placed; besides his own lan- 
guage, he knows a bit of one or two 
world languages. And a Scandina- 
vian knows three or four together. 
They can talk to the people in their 
own languages and that gives them 
an advantage, understanding the 
people they talk to and thereby 
enriching their own experience, apart 
from enjoying their trips. 


I met at Moscow’ a group of 
Indian oil technicians who are getting 


: difficulty 


specialised training in the ‘Soviet 
Union. I talked to them and found 
that their biggest difficulty was the 
lack of knowledge of Russian.” A 
technician told me that the Russian 
engineers did not, know English and 
therefore much of the time was 
wasted and'they could not know all 
that the Russians could teach. 
They had to depénd on interpreters, 
and as interpreters generally could 
not be expected to have sufficient 
scientific knowledge, they found it 
hard to transtate technical terms. 


I had similar experience when I 
visited the oil refinery at Ploesti in 
Rumania. My interpreter found 


terms; at another place, in the Petro- 
Chemical Institute, I had to ask the 
Director to say something directly 
in English if he knew. The Director 
said that he could not speak correct 


English. And it was not easy for >` 


me to understand whatever he could 
say. When I was talking to the 
Deputy Minister for Oil and Petro- 
Chemical Industries, in Bucharest 
he said something which was wrongly 
translated to me by the interpreter. 
Later on the interpreter who knew 
English very well told me that by 
mistake he had said something while 
a different thing was meant and I 
should correct my notes accordingly. 


_ Mexico is next door to the United 
States and it may be presumed that 
the English is widely understood there. 
I asked the Rector of Mexico Univer- 


as the medium of instruction. He 
plainly told me that: theirs was the 
oldest university in America and 
when there were no ‘schools in the 
United: States, books were sent to 
them from Spain. Al scientific 
knowledge was imparted in Mexico 
in Spanish and they had very famous 
technical and engineering colleges. 
Spain has been in a sense the pioneer 
in educating Europeans in the art 
and sciences learnt from the East. 
Therefore, it may be said that in 
spite of the fact that in the modern 
period, the Spanish people might 
not have produced many great 
scientists, their language has the 
potentiality of teaching science. 
But what do we have to say when 
we come to Soviet Uzbekistan, Taji- 
kistan or Turkamania? Today Uzbek- 


‘istan has got larger number of scient- 


ists’ and. engineers than France or 
Italy which are supposed to be the 
home of modern learning; and they 
have achieved all they have not by us- 
ing English, French, German or even 


in translating technical . 


-sity whether they were using English _ 


7 


Russian but through the medium of ` 


15 


the Uzbek language. When I happen- 
ed to be in Uzbekistan with President, 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, I even broke 
the protocol and asked the question 
about the medium of education for 
“ scientific and technical subjects and 
J was told by their President that their 
medium, of course, was ‘the Uzbek 
language. So is the case in the 
- neighbouring Tajikistan where also 
‘education is imparted through the 
, Tajik language. Today these coun- 
tries have universities, engineering 
colleges, academies for higher re- 
search, institutes of physics and geo- 
physics, and-the training provided in 
these institutions has gone to the 
_ ordinary worker who has taken to 
industrialisation in right ‘earnest. 


- Our country-is wedded to demo- 
cracy, socialism and ‘planning. All 
the three demand that the common 
people must have the largest initia- 
tive, and that can be ensured only 
through the languages the bulk of 
the people speak, and not through a 
language which is understood only 
by two per cent of the population. 
An eminent scientist and chairman 
of the University Grants Commis- 
sion, Dr Kothari has come to .the 
conclusion that the medium for 


school education, for training of ` 


craftsmen and skilled- workmen and 
for popularisation of science on a 
large scale has to be the language of 
the region concerned. Dr Kothari 
says: “A large-scale popularisation 
of science can be achieved only if 
done in the regional language. The 
language must possess an -adequate 
technical vocabulary for the pur- 
pose. Popularisation of science in 


a democracy is not only essential for ` 


the sake of adequate and’. wise 
support of science, but without it the 


average.citizen would hardly have any. . 


any real awareness of the new world, 
opening before us.” He suggests 
that immediate steps be taken to 
produce standard text-books for 
science; and suitable authors, active 
scientists. and teachers should be 


invited on a national basis to produce ` 


standard text-books. The books 
could be translated or adapted in 
different languages. He has recom- 
mended a knowledge of English as 
one of the languages to study science 
but has also said that the study of 
Russian should also be on a much 


more extensive scale than at present. - 
A wrong impression with a wide ~ 


currency is that there is a common 
international scientific terminology 
.which is available in English, and if 
we use English, we use the same 
words or phrases which the scientist 
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in ‘every European country uses. 
Dr Kothari has very ably demolished 
this premise:, “It would be obvious- 
ly unpractical to contemplate -one 
common sciéntific terminology: for 
all the different regional languages. in 
our country. A common termino- 
logy, scientific or otherwise, can be 
based on common language only— 
for example; there is no common 
scientific terminology in European 
languages—witness the many multi- 
lingual dictionaries.” He has’ point- 
ed\out that the Japanese have been 
able to make scientific and téchnical 
progress in spite of the fact that they 
use technical terms totally different 
from those used by the English, the 
French, the Spanish or the German 
people. Even “acid” of English 
becomes “san”. in Japanese and 
“kislota” in Russian. Similarly the 
word “battery” is “denchi” in Japa- 
nese, and “cell” is -“seibo” in 
Japanese,’ “valve” is “ben” -and 
‘wave’? is “nami”. It is, of course, 
‘volna” in Russian and BO: in 
Holland. i - 


Thus we see- that iie English 


language is. neither an international 
scientific language nor a world lan- 
guage in. the real sense. It has kept 
us in contact with only those whom 
we Know, that is the -English-speak- 
ing peoples, and if we want to come 
in contact with the new forces in the 


‘world, we will have to leave the 


groove of English and then only. we 
shall be able to learn other OBE 
ages. . 
When I say ‘this I .do it not 
on the-basis of my - presuppositions 
but have also the authorty of a paper 
like London. Times. It its issue of 
September 20; it has published 
an article “Language Challenge to 
Scientists”. Suggesting thai science 
is no longer international, and in pra- 
ctice formidable barriers of language 
separate the scientist or the technolo- 
gist from „his counterpart in other 
countries, it reports: 


“For British Industry the matter 


is crucial since whatever the situation’ 


before 1939, its competitive position 
must now be maintained in the face 
of sweeping technological growth of 
numerous erstwhile ill developed 
countries. It is therefore-more than 
ever important to make a systematic 
collection and assessment of technical 


“information regardless of its source 


and language of origin. - - 

~ “To do this, means must be found 
of surmounting the language barriers 
which separate many senior British 
industrial workers form the scientific | 
work of much of the world. Some ` 


# 
ways -of overcoming them aré the 
subject of a report published today 
by- association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux. 

“The whole problem is -infinitely 
more complex- than it. was even 
twenty years ago. Admittedly one 
half of current scientific and technical 
literature is stil! published in English. 
Sizable but much smaller proportion: 
appear in French or German and 
while graduate scientists are frequent- 
‘ly presumed to have a reading know- 
ledge of these languages, in practice 
by no means all who learnt one or 
other of them at school read it with 
any facility later in life. Now how- 
ever Janguages not hitherto seriously 
regatded as vehicles for technical 
information have entered the lists on 
a major scale. 


“The Soviet Union’s immense 
activity in science and technology 
gives birth to a multitude of publica- 
tions’, as any one conversant with 
the holdings of the National Lend- 
ing Library for Science and Techno- 
logy will know. Much original work 
is also published in Japanese, special- 
ly in shipbuilding and certain branch- 
es of textile technology. And it can 
be confidently predicted that Chinese 
literature at present only a trickle, 
will become a flood within a decade 
or so, as the Chinese industrial revo- 
lution gains momentum. : 

“The task does not end with these 
three countries nor with the need to 
match our familiarity with their lan- 
guages, to their contribution to 
the ‘specialised knowledge ~of the 
human race. Nearer home the exis-. 
tence of the Common Market implies 
a vast daily traffic by a large number 
of industrial workers in European 
technical terms, standard specifica- 
tions, research reports and industrial 
processes of all kinds.” 

The Times “warns against the 
danger of Britain’s productive effi- 
ciency lagging behind “because we 
choose and seek out and apply the 
technical knowledge of the English- 
speaking world alone.” , 

When this warning has been given 
to. England, the homeland of indus- 
trial revolution whiċh is miles ahead 
of us—can we be so stupid as to 
‘hang on to English alone? 

Dr Karve thinks we have nothing 
to learn from the Soviet Union or 
Japan. But the Soviet people are 

„prepared to learn from the entire 
world. And that is the secret of 
-their -success. According. to Prof 
Toplin, the Soviet Union has twice 
the number of chemical engineers 
as in the US Out of nine lakhs of 
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. Soviet chemists and technologists, 


six lakhs can read magazines in 


German, five lakhs in English and. 


four lakhs in French. He claims 
that far more Soviet scientists read 
works-in German than Germans 
themselves, while twice as many 
Soviet chemists read works in French 
magazines than French themselves. 


Enormous quantities of scientific - 


literature are produced in Russian 
which our scientists can ill-afford to 
ignore. In 1955 alone, Soviet Union 


published 17,000 books on engineer-. 


ing and 7 880 on agriculture. The 


number of journals on engineering. 


and industry was 313. Hundreds 
of such journals are being translated 
now in the United States from cover 
to cover. Even with our acquain- 
tance with English we-have not been 
able to take advantage of them 
because again, according to the 


entered the cosmic age. 


Fourth October, 1957, the day 
the first artificial satellite of the 
earth—the sputnik—-was launched by 
Soviet scientists must prove in future 
history as a signal landmark in man’s 
never-ending struggle-against Nature. 
This little pièce of material reality, 


unlocking the gate of the heavens’ 


as it were, circling over the roofs of 
the countries of the world, transcend- 
ing all geographical barriers (one 
hopes not only geographical) usher- 
ed in the dawn of a new cosmic age 
when man must think and act in 


terms’ of ‘the whole world as one | 


entity, 

The. projection of such sputniks 
by the Soviets and the Americans 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere was 
an‘ essential and perhaps. the most 
important part of the  pro- 
gramme of the International: Geo- 
. physical Year (IGY, from st July, 
1957 to 31st December, 1958). , The 
IGY was the first concerted effort on 
a gigantic scale (it had two predeces- 


. sors in 1881 and 1930, but ona much 


smaller scale) to study this little world 
of ours. Five thousand scientists 
and scientific workers 
nations had to carry on a simultane- 
ous onslaught on the secrets of the 
earth from 500 research stations 
spread all over the globe, from the 
North to the South Sü from - the 
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Pacific to the Atlantic. 
‘obvious that no’single country, how- 
-ever big,’ could successfully accom- 


- Corners. 


from ,67' 


London Times, “an analysis of tran- 
slations from all languages incorpo- 


rated in the Commonwealth Index . 


during the past ten years shows clear- 
ly that articles for which there is a 
spontaneous demand are not con- 
centrated in few journals but are dis- 
persed thinly over many.” 

Dr Karve thinks that the domi- 
nance of Russian has been responsi- 
ble for the rise of literature and 
science in the Soviet Union. But 
the Russians think otherwise. They 
want to decrease the load of learning 
languages so that a child may have 
full development through his mother 
tongue. The 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the USSR 


-adopted the policy regarding mother 


tongue and Russian. 
Recognising the fact that children 

are greatly overloaded in studying 

aa at ‘the schools . of the 


by DILIP KUMAR Bose 


This week five years ago, with the first saccésaful launching of the Soviet sputnik, man 
The author who has made a special study, of the science of 
` outer-space navigation, explains the significance of cosmic flights and their impact on 


. human life. 


It should be 


plish this programme, for it involves 
a study of the globe from the four 
International cooperation 
for a joint scientific-endeavour was, 
therefore, very much .on the agenda 
of the IGY from its onset, 

But it’is pertinent to ask—why 


‘the launching. of artificial satellites 


in space as a part of the IGY pro- 
gramme? .Do we have to go out in 
space in order’to know our world the 
better? Yes, that is precisely the 
case. Let us see how. 


The Atmospheric Blanket 


“The thick blanket of atmos- 
phere round the globe, many 
hundreds of miles deep is very much 


. like the crust around the peel of 


an orange. For us, human beings 


living on the surface of the earth, © 
‘we ‘have an ocean of air which is 


many hundreds of miles deep, and 
we live at the bottom of it. This 
atmosphere provides us with our vital 
oxygen. but, what is equally necessary 
for our survival, blocks out (is sort 


. of opaque to) the many lethal radia- 
„tions that abound in space—the ultra- 


violet and corpuscular radiations 
from the sun, the cosmic rays from 
the depths of outer space, and those 


_ munication possible. 


Gina autonomous Republics, . 
the resolution lays down: “If a 
child attends school where itistruc- 
tion is given-in the language of one 
of the Union or autonomous repub- 
lics, he, at option, may study Russian. 
And conversely, if a child attends a 


ee school, he may, at option; 


study the language of one of the’ 
Union or autonomous Republics.” 
This policy -has paid. When 
Russian first became the vehicle of 
scientific thought it had powerful. 
competitors like German and French 


that dominated the Russian life’ ` 


as English is dominating us. By 
only breaking out-of the traditional 
groove, could it reach the intellectual 
heights it has attained today. All 
these are of no mean significance for 


us, engaged as we are, in findingthe~~ 


right solution to the vexed question. 


of medium of instruction. 
i 
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‘pests of space, the meteors and the 
. meteorities. 


The ultra-violet -radiation im- 


-pinges on the upper atmosphere with 


its tremendous energy breaking the 
air molecules (composed mainly of 


` oxygen and nitrogen atoms) to their 
-respective ions. 
.the four layers of our, ionosphere, 


These ions form 


‘making transcontinental radio com- 
By. the time 
the ultra-violet rays reach the lowest 
or’ the ‘D’ layer of the ionosphere, 
they lose considerably. their lethal 
character. Whatever is left is 


. blocked in a region’ 12 to 21 miles 


above the sea-level, -full of ozone 
and therefore called the ozonosphere. 
The very little that still percolates 
through to the sea-level is actually 
beneficial to our organism—we get 
our much-needed D vitamins from 
it. 

This cosmic radiation in. its im- 
pact with the upper atmosphere 
adopts a secondary character and 
rains down in a cascade fashion but 
no ‘longer’ lethal in character. The 
corpuscular radiation, trapped in the 
magnetic field of the earth, has given 
birth to the two radiation belts, first 
discovered by the American scientist 


-James Van Allen by means of one of 


their moon-probe rockets which, 
however, failed to reach its target. 


- » V 


They are now called Van Allen radia- 
tion belts—one 1,500 to 3,500 miles 
and the other 8,000 to 12,000 miles 
away from the earth. ` Th meteorites 
are all thus effectively blocked out 
` and only the very rare large specimen 
manage to penetrate the atmospheric 
protective covering to create the kind 
of meteor craters, one of which is in 
Arizona, another in Siberia. 


The atmospheric blanket round 
our earth can easily be imagined as 
the roof and the walls round a room 
to protect us from inclement weather 
outside, in this case, the hazards of 
space. Now let us suppose there is a 
man who for some reason has spent 
-his entire life confined within the four 
corners of aroom. Is it not obvious 
that though he may be effectively 
“protected from the vagaries of the 
weather, his knowledge, even of that 
particular room itself, not to speak 
of the world outside, is bound to be 

` very limited, In order to have a 
fuller idea of his own room, he must 
know it in the context of the world 
outside. 2% 


. So has been the lot of the earth- 
bound man till the launching of the 
first artificial satellite on October 4, 
1957, His vision of the universe 
outside was narrow, as that of the 
frog in the well (the ‘kupamanduka’ 


of our ancient lore). To use a musi- _, 


cal metaphor, his knowledge of the 
universe could so long only be inter- 
preted by one octave of the many 
radiations that reach him, that of visi- 
ble light. Through the roof and 
the walls of his ‘room’ (our atmos- 
phere-covered earth), he could some- 
times get a glimpse and a somewhat 
vague idea of the worlds beyond. 


“New Perspectives a aS. 

A research station outside the 
atmosphere of the earth, for that-is 
essentially what the sputniks are, was 
not only man’s first real glimpse into 
the universe beyond, but also gave 
him a new perspéctive of his own 
world from space. 


‘Even a brief recapitulation of the 
Soviet and American achievements 
of the last five years, from the first 
sputnik to the latest cosmosnauts 
evoke wonder at the very rapid pro- 
gress attained. Artificial planets 
have been planted in orbit round the 
sun—the Soviet one circling the sun 
between the orbits of our earth 
and the planet Mars; the American 
one between the orbits of the earth 
and the planet Venus—surely a sym- 
bol of the kind of international co- 
operation that we. all aspire for. . 
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-that 
.achieved over the last fifty” years. 


it can be confidently said, in 
short, that the advance in our know- 
ledge of the universe and of many 
other allied branches of science in the 
last five years far surpasses anything 
has been correspondingly 


Of course, we can only construct 
further on the edifice of knowledge 
which has been built through genera- 
tions from Aristarchus to Newton to 


` Einstein. The present revolution in 


astronomy, the birth of the new 


„science of astro or cosmonautics, can 


only be compared historically to the 
corresponding advance in the period 
after Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler 
and Newton. Let us briefly enumer- 
ate some of the advances achieved. 


New Knowledge 


We have already referred to the 
radiation belts skirting’ the globe. 


They, however, exist in the equatorial - 


region, not over the poles. It will be 
interesting to speculate-whether our 
future manned space voyages to 
moon and beyond will start from the 
polar regions. ` 


_We now know that the earth is 
shaped not exactly like an organge, 
but rather: like a pear. The whole 
north polar region is raised fifty 
feet and there is a corresponding 
depression in the southern polar 
region. This might mean far-reach- 
ing changes of geological science, for 
the whole theory of the plasticity of 
the earth appears to be under chal- 
lenge. 


We have now got a fairly detailed, 
though not yet exhaustive picture of 
the ionosphere above us. The 
hitherto accepted four layers of the 
ionosphere, based on the relative 
concentration of ions per cubic metre 


of atmosphere may have to be revis- 


ed. It is also strongly surmised that 
though our earth is situated 
93,000,000 miles away from the sun, 
we may be living in the outer fringes 
of the solar corona itself. That is, 
the sun’s atmosphere extends up to 
our earth’s orbit and happenings in 
the sun have-a direct bearing on our 
earth. | F i 


The cosmonauts or the space- 
men, both Soviet and American, 
have enriched us with a wealth of new 
data, affecting many branches of 


- science. To mention here but a 


few. . 


The behaviour of human organi- 
sm under conditions of weightless- 


- ness was till now a totally unknown 


factor to us. There have even been 
speculations that-the normal blood 
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circulation and execretory process 
might be hampered under weightless 
conditions. Titov, Nikolayev and 
Popovich spending 25, 95-and 71 
hours respectively in space under 
weightless conditions have disproved 
it. i 

It was held that the otolith organs 
of our ears, acting somewhat like the 
plumb-line to indicate the direction 
of the gravitational pull on our body, 
would fail to function under weight- 
less conditions and this would tead 
to a kind of space-sickness. Titov 
did complain about it, but not Niko- 
layev or Popovich. This is, there- 
fore, still an open question, 

The most important thing to note 
is that it is now proved beyond doubt 
that man’s creative faculties are fot 
affected in the least under condi- 
tions of weightlessness. All the cos- 
monauts, except the first, Gagarin, 
took over manual control of their 
spaceships for some time during their 
voyages. The American cosmonaut, 
Glenn could never have landed safely 
back to terra firma but for the fact 


that he could operate his space-ship - 


as a pilot after the automatic control 
installed therein miscarried. 

-` The various sensory apparatus 
attached to the space-suits and the 
bodies of these cosmonauts -must 
have- supplied a vast amount of data 
which are now in the process of being 
analysed and computed. The. in- 
formation recorded in tapes by the 
various automatic instruments lodg- 
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ed inside the artificial satellites of the , 


sun, the earth and the space-ships 
runs into several kilometres, each 
centimetre of which merits detailed 
study. 


Journey to the Stars 

Gagarin and his brother cosmo- 
nauts, Soviet and American, have 
blazoned a path of adventure which 
must eventually take mankind to the 
stars. We can be confident that 
before this century is over, man will 


-walk along:-the craters of the moon, 


unravel the secrets of the Martian 


- canal and unveil the mysteries of the 


enigmatic Venus. What the twenty- 
first century has in store for us can 
be the subject-matter of endless 
surmise, some of which may even 
sound, too fantastic to be real. 
However, keeping in mind -that we 
have taken such mighty strides to- 
wards progress in this field in the last 
few years—and achieved in some 
cases what appeared to be well nigh 
impossible only a few years earlier— 
there is no knowing how far man may 
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Quiet American 


When I first read Graham 
Greene’s best-seller, I wondered if I 
would ever have the chance of meet- 
ing a Quiet American. But now I find 
I did meet one. And this celebrity 
was bundled out of Nagpur last 
week. 


Richard Critchfield is his name. 
About a year ago, he dropped in 
at my Delhi office and I found him 
to be an innocent-looking, mild- 
mannered intellectual who was worri- 
ed about his work and showed 
unusual interest in my work too. 
At that time I did not have‘the fain- 
test idea what his real assignment 


. was. 


Critchfield had come out to India 
in the middle of 1960 and joined as 
Lecturer in the Department of Jour- 
nalism in Hislop College, Nagpur. 
He was financed by some U.S. 
foundation on a three-year contract. 
It seems that since its inception, the 
Department has been headed bya suc- 
cession of Americans, sent out by 
some philanthropic dollar founda- 
tion. There has been a gap—and 
an Indian Professor, Sri Eapan, was 
made the first Indian Head of the 
Department. 


But Critchfield had his own ways. 
He established wide contacts with the 
elite of the city and had an extra- 
ordinary interest ‘in the doings of 
both Congress and Opposition lead- 
ers. Trade Union and Leftist leaders 
came particularly under his magni- 
fying glass. At times, Critchfield 
posed as an ardent sympathiser of 
the Indian_labour movement. He 
was wide awake to all anti-Govern- 


- ment moves. For instance, he asked 


one of the student batches to study 
the political and crime situation in 


~ Nagpur with special reference to the 


Nag-Vidarbha agitation. Incidentally, 
‘the local USIS also’ showed un- 
common interest in the Nag- 
Vidarbha movement. ae 


Ardently interested in the welfare 
of his students, our Quiet American 
once lost his sleep when he found that 
his favourite students had attended 
a meeting condoling Patrice 
Lumumba’s death. - His beat includ- 
ed close hobnobbing with local 
journalists, and he had a special fas- 
cination for the political complexion 


of his journalist friends. 
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receptionist in Powells’ 


But Critchfield’s field of activity 
spread far beyond the confines of a 
provincial town. He made quite a 
few trips to Nepal, which obviously 
had nothing to do with his job as a 
lecturer in Journalism. During 
one of his trips, he, it is said, went 
upto the northern border of Nepal; 
he also made wide 
quite extraordinary for a small-town 
lecturer. 
lese student to publish a book, for 
which he paid out-of his own pocket. 


Critchfield did not hide his dis- 
like for Krishna Mengn. Claiming 
to be a cartoonist as well, he drew a 
model cartoon for a batch of his 
pupils. It was a shockingly porno- 
graphic representation of Menon and 
Indira Gandhi. I have a photos- 
tatic copy of it, and I cannot possibly 
publish it out of sheer sense of 
decency. The students got enraged, 
though they kept quiet in, the class 
for fear of Critchfield’s vendetta. 


However, Critchfield’s activities 
recently became the talk of Nagpur. 
So much so that the Vice-Chancellor 


of the Nagpur University asked him. 


to quit the town immediately, and 
our hero left Nagpur last week after 
the police had served him with notice 
to leave. 


A little probe into his antecedents 
might be interesting to you. In one 
of his unguarded moments, he is 
reported to have told his pals 
that he had been on some important 
assignments in South Korea and 
Yugoslavia. His elder brother, 
Mr James J. Critchfield; I am told, 
is a senior hand in the CIA. A Quiet 
American, indeed. 


Modern Moghul 


My mailbag has brought me this 
week a fantastic clipping from 
America about the versatility of a 
U.S. Congressman. He represents 
Harlem in the Congress’ and also 
happens to be the head of the largest 


Baptist Church in the: world, the. 


Abyssinian Baptist Church of Har- 
lem. 


Adam Clayton Powell, the Con- 
gressman, recently went on a “study 
tour” of Europe to conduct an en- 
quiry into equal opportunities for 
women in Europe. Drew Pearson, 
the famous columnist, wrote in 
Washington Post on this “study 
tour”: “He has taken with him two 
lady members of his staff, 
Mrs Tamara J. Wall, a young blonde 
divorcee, and Miss Corrine Huff, 
office, a 


contacts— ` 


Last year, he got a Nepa-- 


dark-complexioned'' former runner- 
up in the Miss Universe contest.” 


Powell asked the State Depart- 
ment to arrange for him and his 
pretty staff “a plush sight-seeing tour 
or Europe.” Embassies in London, 
Paris, Rome, Athens and Venice were 
alerted. Detailing the itinerary 
Pearson refers to the. party going to 
the Lido.in Paris: “The Lido is the . 
Paris nightclub famous for its un- 
draped girlies, and the head of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church had the 
American Embassy, busy with Com- 
mon Market and NATO problems, 
make sure he had*the best table at 
the first show in order to study equal 


opportunities for women.” 


A pleasure cruise in the Aegean 
Sea: “The Greek islands obviously 
are a fascinating laboratory in which 
to study equal opportunities for 
women.’ 

What has intrigued me is that this 
Grand Moghul _ entertainment— 
which the New York Times called 
“Powells Shameless Junket”— was 
paid for out of the “counterpart, 
funds” which American Embassies 
collect as repayment in local currency 
of US aid in surplus farm products 
under PL 480. The paper gives out 
that “Mr Powell is not alone in the 
enjoyment of this and other abuses 
of the congressional privilege.” 

_ Perhaps Sri S.K. Patil will make a 
note of this when he asks for more 
US bounties under PL 480. 


Made to Order 

Have you seen this ad in the 
PERSONAL column of a leading 
daily? 


“European with limited time and 
distracting business commitments 
requires the services of a Ghost Writer 
to assist with the creation and draft 
of a novel. Accomplice must possess 
a keen sense of delicate perception, 
awareness of emotional characteris- 
tics in unconventional segments of 
humanity and an easy and potent 
command of English”? 

Sounds like Dr Johnson calling. 
Do you think I have a chance? 


--SCRIBBLER 
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NATIONAL. INTEGRATION AND HISTORY 


by Suyam Gopat Roy 


Participating in the debate on the problem of national integration in the pages of 
Mainstream, the author who is a Special Correspondent of long’ standing, stresses the 


On March 19 last, the Prime 
Minister burst out in Parliament at 
the DMK’S secessionist cry: “If it 
is a war, it will be a war.” . 

Reflecting as it did the Prime Mi- 
nister’s exasperation at the DMK’s 
score at the General Elections, the 
episode also brought out the fact 
that strong words could not always 
provide the effective means for 
building the nation’s unity. 

In fact, the Prime Minister’s ob- 
servations against the DMK, coming 
as they did not long after the 
National Integration Conference of 


which he was the high priest,only- 


underlines the ineffectiveness of such 
conferences and confabulations by 
themselves. 

Not that the idea of the 
conference was not laudable. To it 
came men of different persuasions, 
pious men, virtuous men, holy men— 
politicians, academicians, authors 
and journalists. And a -sprinkling 
of scatter-brains too. But all sur- 
charged with the sole idea of how to 
integrate the nation. In the process 
of diagnosis of the country’s ills, 
some delved into the past to discover 
once again how glorious it was; 
some were ever-willing to guide the 
nation to the promised land, some 
others turned the eternal question, 
over and over again: quo vadis. Only 
a few months later, the sod was turn- 
ed on the Conference with the 
DMK’s phenomenal success in 
Madras, and in no. State were the 
elections fought without some appeal 
to caste, communal.or regional loyal- 


. ties. 


Why did the Conference of such 
a galaxy of talents, which it was, 
get bogged in hair-splitting argu- 
ments over definition of communa- 
lism and the frontiers of regionalism ? 
Casuistry. could be no answer to a 
pressing national problem, a problem 
which threatens the very integrity of 
the nation. In discussing the sub- 
ject of integration, the conference 
rightly laid stress on three main divi- 
sive forces in the country, namely, 
communalism, casteism and linguism. 
But it is not enough merely to touch 
the knob, one has to press it to the 
bottom if the door has to open. 
That is yet to be done. 

In India communalism denotes 
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need for an unbiased view of history. 


almost exclusively the state- of 
relationship between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. The two communities 
will not be fused into one nation just 
by preaching the oneness of God, 
or by the community singing of the 
national anthem. . These are palliat- 
ives which have often been tried but 
have failed. 

The estrangement between the 
two communities is the legacy of 
Indian history writen the wrong way. 
Indeed, Indian history is still to be 
written, which should not be just a 
history of chronicles, of prejudices 
extolled as national virtues, of pos- 
tures to show as though one was 
always right and the other wrong; 
but a real social history of this 
ancient country to be written by those 
who are not blinded by the glory of 
the nation. Nationalism can became 
a crime for a historian, when it is 
intolerant and aggressive. 

It was Dr Sampurnanand who 
pointed out at the National Integra- 
tion conference that the British 
writers divided Indian history into 
three periods, namely, Hindu, Mus- 
lim and the British, and because of 
this invidious categorisation Hindus 
and Muslims have come to look upon 
each other as different peoples, as 
different as they are from the British. 
Unfortunately, Dr Sampurnanand 
did not care to go beyond that bare 
statement. Nevertheless he provid- 
ed the clue to the writing of Indian 
history as in fact it should have been 
written. 

None holds Christianity respon- 
sible for the British conquest of 
India. The Englishman is not equat- 
ed with the Christian. Why then 
stigmatise Islam for the depreda- 
tions of the Tartar, the Pathan, the 
Moghul? Mohammad Ghori was a 
plunderer by nature; he was a 
Muslim by the accident of birth. 


Timurlaine had killed many more’ 


Muslims than he killed Hindus, 
ransacked. many more Muslim king- 
doms than those of the Hindus. 

Every conquisitador has in the 
past exploited religion to boost up 
the morale of his troops to give them 
an ideal to fight for with frenzy. 
The ideal plus the plunder provided 
the incentive. This was no exclu- 
sive virtue or vice of the Pathan or 


the Moghul conquerors of India, 
Consider, it was the Moghuls who 
snatched away the Indian masnad 
from their co-religionists, the Pathans. 
The so-called religious wars which 
had taken place in the history of the 
world in the final analysis were moti- 
vated by loot, plunder or the per- 
sonal ambition of an adventurer. 
The Crusades were fought not for the 
sake of the Kingdom of the Son of 
Man but for capturing the trade 
with the Orient and for preserving 
the tottering Byzantine empire. 

Aurangzeb was a bigoted man. 
But was his bigotry a perverted ex- , 
pression of his abnormal devotion 
to Islam, or was it an instrument to 
instill terror into the hearts of the 
people of-the land to which he was 
still a stranger? He murdered his 
brothers and condemned his aged 
father to die in prison not to carry 
the torch of the Prophet but to sit on 
the Peacock Throne. Aurangzeb 
was a cruel ruler of India as any other 
of his sort, and India had quite a 
few of them. The story of the per- 
secution of Buddhism. which was 
forced out of the land of its birth 
does not tell of a noble recogd of 
religious tolerance. 

But history written in -a proper 
setting will have the effect of demo- 
lishing some of the cherished beliefs. 
If Islam is not made responsible 
for the conquest of India by the 
Moghul or the Pathan, then Shivaji 
and Rana Pratap will lose much of 
their hallow as national heroes. 
They too have to go through the pro- 
cess of reappraisal. The reappraisal 
need not result in a dimunition of 
their personal valour, fortitude, 
chivalry and ail the rest of the virtues 
they possessed. Only that, it would 
perhaps show that Shivaji` was no 
conscious builder of an ideal Hindu-' 
dom on the ashes of a “yavanic’’ 
domain. His object was perhaps 
more material—to give an empire 
unto himself and his immediate sup- 
porters. It would show too that 
Rana Pratap fought with the asto- 
nishing valour he did the Moghul 
emperor, not so much to drive the 
alien ruler out of the sacred soil of 
India but to maintain the indepen- 
dence of his own kingdom, may be, to 
maintain the freedom of his own clan. 
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But what an amazingly lopsided 
sense of values we have! The crafti- 
ness or the cunning of a Shivaji is 
extolled as the mark of a  self-less 
genius. The same laudable virtues 
of a Pathan or a Moghul are con- 
demned as vile treacheries! 

Not all the hallelujahs, the ple- 
thora of them, sung on our golden 
age, the dead past, will make the 
Muslim’ feel he is the flesh of our 
flesh so long his religion is consi- 
dered as outlandish and predatory. 
A year ago, the Prime Minister made 
a great and unique statement at a 
public meeting in Delhi. He said, 
“All great religions are our own.” 
If that motto is imbibed communal 
conflicts will be rare in this country. 

But to imbibe it, a re-evaluation 
of certain dogged ideas will be neces- 
sary. One must make a distinction 
between religion -and ethics, between 
religion on the one hand and culture 
and civilisation on the other. If the 
modern Egyptian; a Muslim, can 
hold on with pride to the treasures of 
his Pharaohs, if the Iranian is proud 
of his Zend-Avesta, if the Greek of 
the Orthodox Church loves his pagan 


Industrialisation ... 

(Continued from page 13) 

nance imports should be told clear- 
ly to switch over to 90-95 percent 
indigenous content production with- 
in a set time-limit (this, of course, has 
to vary from industry to industry, 
depending on the objective difficulties 
involved in the process) and after 


the expiry of the time limit, foreign’ 


exchange for maintenance will be 
granted on the basis of the stipulated 
production programme. 

As regards foreign collaborations, 
unfortunately, proper appreciation of 
their foreign exchange implications is 
still lacking in those circles of the 
Government which are directly res- 
ponsible for this matter. 

To sum up, it will not be an alar- 
mist move to sound a note of warn- 
ing that if the country is to be saved 
from falling into the morass of indus- 
trial stagnation and chaos, a bold 
departure in the policy of industrial- 
isation is immediately called for. 
And the departure should be mainly 
in three directions: first, strict adhe- 
rence to the priority list, which should 
be further pruned; second, immediate 
steps to reduce import bill on main- 
tenance account; and lastly, careful 
scrutiny of foreign collaboration 
agreements with a view to reducing 
foreign exchange commitments to 
the minimum possible level. 
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gods, then there is no reason why an 
Indian Muslim will fail to appreciate 
the beauties of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, there is no reason 
why he should not own, and own 
proudly, the Mahenjodaro and the 
Harappa civilisation as his precious 
heritage, or consider as a matter of 
national record that hundreds’of kings 
and warlords, good or bad, virtuous 
or vile, Hindu, Muslim or Buddhist, 
had reigned over his ancient land as 
did their compatriots’ elsewhere. 

A culture is the product of the 
soil. So is civilisation. What is 
known as Christian civilisation is 
really a blend of the Greek and the 
Roman. The so-called Islamic civi- 
lisation or culture is primarily Arabic 
in origin which later on took its 
distinct trends from many lands, 
such as Persia, Mesopotamia, even 
India. Hind is only another name 
of what is India. 
hist country, at any rate it was. 
But no Chinese’ says, his culture is 
of that denomination. If there is 
anything as Christian morality it is 
that of the Good Samaritan. But 
the concept of the Good Samaritan 


The-Week... 
(Continued from page 6) 


.mittee which submitted its report 


last week, nor the National Integra- 
tion Committee so far seem to have 
devoted its attention .to this ugly 
problem. 
$ * ce 

THE whisking away of Sri Pattom 

Thanu Pillai by Sri Lal Bahadur’s 
magic wand has not really solved the 
problem for either the State or for 
the Pradesh Congress even. Al- 
though Sri Shankar has been duly 
installed, it is no secret that the 
leadership of the Pradesh Congress 
may have other ideas as to how 
the Ministry is to be run. 

Meanwhilé, the PSP provides a 
pathetic picture of helpless chagrin 
at Sri Lal Bahadur running away 
with their. much-publicised leader. 
In a state of orphanhood, voices are 
getting divided inside the PSP over 
the desirability of continuing with 
the rather ignominious coalition. 
Meanwhile, the Communists have 
demanded a mid-term General Elec- 
tion, because they calculate that in 
the present phase of confusion and be- 
wilderment, the chances of improv- 
ing their own position are certainly 
bright. 

In this background, Sri K.K. 
Shah’s offer to PSP to merge into the 


China is a Budd- . 


is one-hundred-per-cent secular. 
Said without the parable, it highlights 
the sense of citizenship which is not 
a monopoly of those who say their 
prayers every Sunday. : 
History written the wrong way: 
That has been the bane of our national 
life. The mischief must be undone. 


- Only then the different peoples in- 


habiting this land would have a 
sense of kinship with one another. 
To do that, the young boy or the 
girl should be taught history written 
in a secular way. That is what is not 
being done. The impressionistic 
youth is being told the day he begins 
to turn the pages of his history book 
that certain persons who were signi- 
ficant actors in the drama that is 
India belonged to a particular reli- 
gion, and hence were noble and good, 
and that there were others who did 
things that were ignoble and they 
belonged to a different religon, came 
to this country with the sole ambi- 
tion of spreading their religion by 
the sword. 

With such sordid, garbled reading 


of history there can be no national 


integration. 





Congress would prove to be a real 
Strain for PSP leaders to with- 
stand. Whether Sri Asoka Mehta 
will pick up the thread and pursue 
the idea is yet be seen though few 
will be surprised if he does. 


E * * 
A decade after the introduction 
of land reforms and the constitu- 
tional storms raised over them by 
vested interests, the Union Govern- 
ment is reported to have at last 
realised the need to amend Article 

31-A of the Constitution. 

Many State governments passed 
Jand reform Acts but the Planning 
Commission and the Centre found 
the Acts defective in as much-as these 
were likely to be struck down by the 
judiciary as ‘unconstitutional. Time 
and again the States suggested to the 
Centre that the Constitution should 
be suitably amended to ensure that 
feudal elements did not take advan- 
tage of the open-to-interpretation 
character ‘of Article 31-A and thereby 
impede progress. 

- The Centre has now assured the 
States that in the winter session of 
Parliament a Bill to amend the rele- 
vant article in the Constitution will 
be introduced. This will clearly 
define all forms of zamindari, includ- 
ing “ryotwari” which has escaped 
definition and is causing trouble to 
many Southern State governments. 
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Book Reviews 


Crime and 


FACETS OF CRIME IN INDIA: 
Bombay, Pages 204. Rs. 12-50. 


Different people look at crime from 
different points of view. The vietims of the 
crime, the neighbours, the police, the magis- 
trate, the jail officials, the after-care work- 
ers, the psychologists, the psychiatrists, and 
` Jastly the criminals themselves. 


The points of view are different. The 
victims are very angry and want the police 
to find the criminal and get him punished. 
Neighbours usually have the same attitude, 
though in a less intense degree. The police, 
quite_ anxious to get at the criminals, are 
hedged in by laws and,rules, with the me- 
sult that the first two classes may find them 
tardy and may even suspect them of collu- 
sion. The magistrates usually have the 
same attitude as the police but are more on 
guard against improper convictions. Jail 
officials, once the criminals are committed 
to their custody, carry out the orders of the 
magistrate but take the side of the criminals, 
- among whom they spend their lives, as 
against the police. The after-care workers 
are interested in reforming the criminals. 
The psychologists want to understand 
why criminals behave as they do and the 
psychiatrists look at criminals as people 
behaving slightly differently from their 
neighbours. The criminals think that all 
the other groups are unnecessary. This 
complex problem is treated in this book in 
a simplified manner. The author is a police 
officer and he sees everything from the 
standpoint of the police. 


On the whole, he tries to justify the 
conduct of the police in India. He has not 
dealt with the jail officials at all. He com- 
pares the conduct of the police with that of 
the other classes to discredit the latter. 
He does not comment on the fact that about 
50 per cent of police cases are rejected by 
magistrates. 


On page 126 is the following remark: 
“The development of criminal potential 
has to be traced to the influence of learned 
behaviour.” Here I differ from the author 
and most of the criminologists. To them 
normal behaviour is nen-ciiminal and cri- 
minal behaviour is abnormal; non-criminal 
behaviour is unlearned behaviour and cri- 
minal behaviour is learned behaviour. 
Does man biologically inherit non-criminal 
behaviour? Or does his environment build 
into him non-criminal behaviour when it is 
seen to exist? . 


Human children brought up by wolves 
do not show any human moral feeling at 
all. We had some such cases in India. 
Such children showed wolf morals and not 
human morals. 
Children learn the language around’ them. 
They also asborb the morals around them. 
To take an instance; a Brahmin boy in the 
South learns from his parents that it is 
wrong to eat meat. His first attempt to 
eat it ends in vomiting. Gradually his sys- 
tem learns-to retain it and then he learns to 
enjoy it. A non-Brahmin boy in the South, 
whose parents eat meat, learns to eat it and 
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Morals are like languages. 


Punishment 


by S. VenuGopaLa Rao, Allied Publishers, 


enjoys it. But his reaction towards beef is 
the same as that of the Brahmin boy to- 
wards all meat. The Muslim boy eats beef 
beccause his parents eat it. But when bacon 
is offered-to him, he may vomit. This is 
ae of other aspects of human behaviour 
also. 


A Nair looks with abhorrence on sexual 
relations with his sister’s daughter. But a 
Tamil or a Telugu may marry his sister’s 
daughter. In the same way, what is an 
offence in one country may not be an offence 
in another. After the introduction of 
prohibition in parts of India, drinking is a 

“criminal ‘offence in some taluks while it is 
not in adjoining taluks. 


The truth in short is that non-criminal 
behaviour is learned behaviour, while cri- 
minal behaviour is natural behaviour. 
Some of the psychiatrists have a glimpse of 
this idea. But their view that the criminal 
need not be punished is absolutely wrong. 
Of course, when we have cnough psychiat- 
rist and enough money to pay them we may 
hand over all our criminals to them to be 
reformed. But when they start reforming 
the criminals, we may have to house and 
feed and guard the criminals till they are 
reformed: We have an instance in the life 
of Jesus. 
añd was produced before him, by a crowd 


who asked him whether they could stone- 


her to death as commanded by Moses. 
His answer was: “Let him who has not 
sinned throw the first stone.” There was 
not even one in the crowd who could stand 
that test. So they dispersed and the woman 
remained with Jesus. He was sitting with 
his head down and when he raised his head 
he saw the woman there, and none else. He 
asked her: “Has none of them found you 
guilty’? She said: “None of them”. 
Jesus said: “Neither do I find you guilty. 
Go and sin no more.” The story is that she 
was reformed and followed him till his 





Manager Calling’. . . 


Quite a few subscribers have 
complained that their copies 
have not reached in time. Some 
have written to us that they 
. have been enrolled and yet they 
are not getting the paper. 


If you do not get your paper 
in time, please take the trouble 
of dropping us a post card, and 
we shall take it up with the Post™ 
Office or with our local agent, as 
the case may be. 


Circulation Department 





A woman was caught in adultery - 


death. Till a majority of us are like Jesus 
we may have to punish our criminals. 


Although the author has not discussed 
or even raised any of there basic questions, 
his book is worth reading. He has read 
most of the books written on the subject but 
has covered the subject from a limited angle. 
What he says he says effectively. 


M.P. NARAYANA MENON 





A WORKSHOP FOR NEW 
WRITERS 


The “Writers”? Workshop”? based in 
Calcutta is, as its name suggests, a forum 
for writers. Serious writing in any country 
has not only to see the light of day, but also 
to: be discovered and introduced to the 
public. Prior to this venture, much creat- 
ive effort in the field of English writing in 
India remained untraced, went by un- 
noticed. A group of intellectuals got to- 
gether and set up the present workshop for 
writers, modelled on, the lines of Paul 
Engle’s “Writers? WorKshop”’ in the United 
States. The Workshop in India has to its 
credit a bi-monthly publication called 
Miscellany, edited by Professor P. Lal of 
St Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and several 


volumes of verse, short story and drama. . 


The object of the Workshop is the pro- 
motion and circulation of creative 
writing. It is the Workshop’s constant 
endeavour to search, discover and present 
new and unrecognised talent in India. 
After the discovery of suitable material, the 
Workshop undertakes to publish the mate- 
rial in the form of books or pamphlets, 
or as items for its Miscellany. It thus ful- 
fils a longfelt need amongst the younger, 


and lesser known, English-language writers ` 


in our country. In doing so, it performs 
the same service that publications, like 
Penguin New Writing, New World Writing, 
and to some extent the Encounter, amongst 
others have been rendering in other parts 
of the world. 


The Workshop meets once a week in 
Calcutta at’ Professor Lal’s residence. 


Founder-members, members, visitors and - 


guests—in fact, all interested are invited 
to` pre-view and assess the material in 
hand. There follows a free-for-all discus- 
sion, which throws up many interesting 
and stimulating ideas. Result? A healthy ex- 
change of views, and a well-balanced publi- 
cation every two months, both of which are 
very necessary stimuli for the growth of 
any creative artistic movement. 


Lately, the Workshop, keeping national 
trends in mind, has begun to take notice of 
literary efforts in Indian languages. A 
publication of translations in English of 
Hindi short stories is under contemplation. 
Again, the fact that ‘Miscellany No. 4 was 
a Tagore centenary number and contained 
several translations from Tagore is evidence 


of the newly-acquired bias in favour of |- 


Indian languages. 


Miscellany, the Workshop’s periodical 
publication, is made up of short stories, 
poems, criticisms, book reviews and, of 
course, news of the group’s activities. It 
makes appearance once in two months, ex- 
cept this year, when there will be only three 


„issues, as Professor Lal is away from this 


country on study leave abroad. 


—TrA Dg 
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TB SEALS AFFIXED 
. ON THEM 


This good act helps your State TB Associations 


to prevent TB; to tell people how. to protect 
themselves against this dreadful disease; to dis- 


cover unsuspected cases of tuberculosis; to help . 


TB patients’ families to adjust to the change in 


their lives; and to help a recovered TB patient to 


resume a normal life as quickly as possible. 


- Our homes are precious to us. Let us help to 


guard them against the ravages of TB. The 


' best help is your contribution to the Seal sale 


campaign. 


Buy TB Sal in large number 


A TB SEAL - COSTS TEN NAYE PAISE ONLY 


Seals are available from : 


THE DELHI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Room No. 56, Old Secretariat, Delhi-8, and its various Agencies. 


i Thirteenth TB Seal Sale Campaiga, 


(Sponsored by the Tuberculosis Association of India, New Delhi.) 
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Today a-plaything in a 
child’ S ha nds. , «But it has already played its i in 


a cycle of events that will change his future... this fragment of a 
crate which brought to the project site a great conveyor belt 
or lengths of high pressure hose or, perhaps, Dunlopillo 
for the new workers’ hospital—all of it helping 
to build something big and grand. The ` 
project? One of scores going’ up in 

each Five Year Plan with the promise of 


a better life for the people of some forgotten region, 


DUNLOP 


Manufacture in-India : Tyres and Tubes. Accessories. Braided Hose. 
Transmission, Vee and Conveyor Belts, ` 
~ Adhesives. Bicycle Rims. Dunlopillo. 
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DONATE BLOOD - --- SAVE LIFE! 


More and more Donors:are required to meet the increasing demand for Blood Supply. 
` Medical Research is continuously discovering new ways of restoring health and saving lives by Blood hardison 


AGE REQUIRED FOR BECOMING A DONOR. 
Over eighteen and under fifty years. (If you are under 21 years, your parents or guardian must ‘also sign the form). 


`- HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 


About 10 minutes followed by a cup of tea and biscuits and 20 minutes rest—then you are ready to go back to 
your work. THE BLOOD GIVEN IS QUICKLY .RECOUPED, AS ANY DONOR WILL TELL YOU-—and there 
are a Jot of Donors already aaa 


.DOES IT HURT? 
-No—Try yourself or ask others. 


AM I FIT TO GIVE BLOOD ? 
No Blood will be taken aad the Doctor at the Clinic or donor session is satisfied that you are fit. 
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BLOOD DONORS IN THOUSANDS ARE NEEDED 


Enrol Yourself as a Blood Donor 
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Organising Committee for 
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- WHOM DOES Al HELP“? 


“DEAR READER, 


Sometimes we are surprised into finding some “persons or groups of | 
persons attempting to place a label on us. , We do not pretend to under- 
stand the purpose of this: pastime: ` “ In=fact, it appears to us a rather point- 
less way of spending one’s time. 

A Calcutta journal, published by a "political sae, discovered in 
Mainstream the culmination of. internal tension in another political party of 
the Left. The provincial secretary of the latter hastened to issue a statement _ 
in his party’s journal disowning Mainstream, and’ adding that some of the 
items in Mainstream militated against his‘ party’s interests. 


In our humble opinion, both were totally uncalled for. We feel that 


-neither side has made any effort to find out what Mainstream stands for. 


Perhaps neither has cared to read our statement of objects and reasons in 
the very first issue. ` ’ 

We have repeatedly made it dase that Mainstream owes sigana to 
no political party but that its single- -minded loyalty is to Socialism and the 
people of India. We have also made it plain that Mainstream will be a’ 
forum and a meeting place for all those who believe in the need for speedy 
transition to Socialism and in the urgency of defending national unity 
sonnet the onslaughts of divisive and separatist forces. 

-Why then this attempt by some to paint us in colours to which they 
are allergic? What is the purpose: of it all? Whom does it help? 

We think it is a futile exercise in perversity. We suggest that at least 
those who believe in the ideals in which we have faith should not waste their 
time and energy in this fashion. Inside the wide perimeter of socialist 
thinking, there is scope for difference and even for friendly criticism. This 
should not be taken to militate against any particular group’s interests. 
Intolerance must not come in the way of building solidarity for a common 
cause. 

There are important things to be done. National unity is threatened, 
and Rightist forces are arrayed to prevent, or at least slow down, the transi- 
tion to Socialism. Unfortunately, petty and parochial differences are allow- 
ed to come in the way of solidarity of those forces which believe in Socialism 
and national unity. 7 E 

We appeal to all such, rek to stop thinking in terms of labels and 
to join hands with us in our earnest endeavour. If that sounds presumptu- 


ous, let us say, make use of Mainstream for the common good. 


i * * ` * = 

` On the question of national unity, thè late Dr P. Subbarayan made 
some thought-provoking observations in a Convocation address only about a 
month before his death. We reproduce the relevant portions of the address 


.as a constructive contribution from one who always vie of himself as 


an Indian first and last. < 

This issue also carries a significant article by a Japanese ‘Socialist 
leader on the difference in approach between the ‘Chinese and Japanese 
delegations over the purpose of the peace movement. . 

The new challenge that- the Oil Ministry faces in the shape of pressure 
for expansion of foreign refineries is discussed by Sri Kewal Varma.- 

We hope henceforth to give more space to a discussion of the arts. 
This week’s contribution consists of a review-article on Satyajit Ray’s latest 


~. film Abhijan, now being shown in calonia, The reviewer is the well-known 


film critic,, Marie Seton. 
- Oo _ Tue EDITOR. 
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“OMINOUS MOVES IN KATHMANDU e ATTRITION ON 
BORDER e REAPPRAISAL IN CONGO 


PERHAPS the most disturbing 

feature of New Delhi's skyline 
today is the strained relation with 
Kathmandu, which has worsened to 
the point of a crisis in the last two 
weeks. g 

Two episodes have contributed to 
it in its present phase. One was the 
trouble at Raxaul, and the other the 
strong words in Peking, echoed soon 
after in Kathmandu. New Delhi’s 
anxiety to face the serious situation 
without any room for misunderstand- 
ing was reflected in the External 
Affairs Ministry’s Note despatched 
within 24 hours of the provocative 
Vijay Dasami message by King 
Mahendra. 

What has caused concern here is 


that at Raxaul, Nepalese- feelings were - 


whipped up with obvious official 


backing to.the extent that in the 


violent demonstration—in which 
a bonfire was made of Prime Minister 
Nehru’s . effigy—an ‘officer of the 
Nepal Government, was found open- 
ly participating. The Hate-India 
campaign has now taken a new turn 
in both the Terai and the. Valley 
with the slogan’ that India was try- 
ing to starve Nepal through a trade 
blockade. 

- The seriousness of the situation 
is to be gauged from the fact that 
while previously the base of anti- 
Indianism was in 
fined to Kathmandu Valley, this time 
tension has been sought to be spread 
to the towns in the Terai, whose 
traditional links are obviously with 
India. 


In the context of this new erup- 
tion, the Chinese Foreign Minister’s 
declaration in Peking last week, that 
China would come to the aid of 
Nepal in case of any aggression on 
the -latter, is regarded here as a 
clear case of fishing in troubled 
waters. In fact, it is strongly be- 
lieved ` in responsible quarters here 
that but for the encouragement, 
open and tacit, that’ King Mahendra 
is receiving from Peking in ‘his moves 
against. this country, the bitter acri- 
mony between . India and: Nepal 
would not have come ‘up. For, 


=A 


the main con-. 


ae his jokeed: antipathy 
towards India, King Mahendra 
could not unleash the cold war until 
the India-China border dispute had 
appeared and Peking quite blatantly 
backed him, evidently to spite India. ` 


The ‘first sign of this was available ` 


when -Premier Chou En-lai made 
caustic remarks about India in Kath- 
mandt- immediately following his 
visit to New Delhi in April 1960. 


While.the Chinese Foreign Minis- 
-ter’s, latest statement almost implied 
Peking’s willingness to have a pact 
of mutual-defence with Kathmandu— 
which- appears ‘to militate against 
the provisions of the existing India- 
Nepal Treaty obligations—talk of a 
non-aggression pact between Peking 
and -Kathmandu is heard here, 
though it still lacks official confirma- 
tion. The overall picture as seen here 
is that in the last two weeks King 
Mahendra’s posture marks a definite 
swing towards Peking as against 
India, the first warning of which was 
provided by the replacement of .Mr 
Rishikesh Shaha by Mr Tulsi- Giri. 


]F Nepal provides a warning for 

Indian diplomacy vis-a-vis China, 
the latest exchange of Notes between- 
New Delhi and Peking show a dis- 
tinct deterioration of relations so” 
far as the border dispute is concern- 
ed. The latest Indian Note is per- 
haps the stiffest Peking has so far 
received, ‘while Peking’s latest stand 
is to attack Prime Minister Nehru 


. personally,. a practice which was 


avoided since the border talks at the 
officials’ level. ` 


While nobody in New Delhi ne 
day is prepared to predict when, if 
at all, the suggested talks will begin 


in Peking, the impression is gaining _ 


ground that we are now entering a 
phase of attrition with China. Prac- 
tically nobody here believes that 
either China or India seriously thinks 
in terms of a major war, but a large 
number of people take it for granted 
that we are now in for a long period 
—probably extending over years—of 


armed vigil on the border. 
have almost got used to the Cease- 
Fire Line in Kashmir, the boundary 
with China poses a more formidable 
problem, since in terms of men, 
money and arms, the guarding of the 
farflung Tibetan frontier becomes ‘a 
terrible drain for a country in the 
throes of economic development: 
It is this aspect—though very rarely 
focussed” in public—that accounts 
for the Prime Minister’s readiness to 
open talks on the border despite the 
angry diplomatic exchanges that con- 
tinue. 


Peking’s present policy of keep- 
ing up tension even, on the Mac- 


Mahon Line is interpreted as being ` 


not only for*the purpose of includ- 


ing the entire boundary in the pur-. 


view of any. negotiations on the 
border—thereby using the recogni- 
tion of the eastern sector as a bar- 
gaining counter for the recognition 
of the Chinese position on Ladakh-— 
but to put a new strain on the-meagre 
resources of this country, which, the 
Chinese are fond of slandering as a 
stooge of the West. The fairly well- 
known Chinese objection to India 
getting Soviet aid is seen in official 
circles here as confirming this analy- 
sis of the distorted Chinese approach 
to Indian reality. 


x 


* * _ < 


THERE is a marked slump in 

India’s interest in the Congo des- 
pite the world-wide publicity to U 
Thant’s | reunification plan which ‘is 
now né&rly three months old. While- 
India did extend support to the plan 
at the beginning, there has always been 
a streak of misgiving here about the 
ultimate move of Tshombe. 
it was felt at the time that since a 


‘section of Belgian opinion, represent- 


ed by people like M. Spaak, was 
taking a helpful position, the Thant 
plan might get through. British 
truculence at the time proved to be 
the major stumbling block. . 


Events since then have shown 
that Tshombe was not easily amen- 


cable, and even if he gave in at the _ 
last moment, there is no doubt here 


that he will scuttle the plan in 
actual implementation so long as he 
is'assuréd of a market for Katanga 
copper in Britain and Belgium. 


It appears that there has come 


-about a distinct change in New 


Delhi’s attitude to the question of 
posting Indian troops under the 
UN Command in the 
While the Prime Minister has -so 


Pees 


While we 


Yet, - 


Congo. ` 


MAINITA S ` 


long defended in Parliament the deci- 
sion to despatch troops to the Congo 


‘in response to the UN call, there 


is a marked feeling in official quarters 


_ that the time has now come for 
' Indian armed personnel to pull out 


of the Congo. 


A suggestion has cropped up 
that the UN should only guard the 
frontiers of the Congo, and a 
Laotian-type negotiated settlement 
between the contending parties 
should be tried. It is not unlikely 
that, given sufficient public clamour 
at home, the Government might 





decide to withdraw our forces from 
the Congo. - 
* * k 
PUBLic engagements apart, the 
Prime Minister’s programme in 


Ceylon is believed to include a de- . 


tailed survey of the Afro-Asian 
scene during his talks with the Cey- 
lonese Premier. This is felt to be 
particularly necessary in view of 
Ceylon’s enthusiastic support for the 
idea of a second Bandung, on which 
India: has already conveyed her 
objections. Besides, the Prime Minis- 
ter is likely’ to explain the present 
situation in the India-China border 


dispute. Common problems of trade 
will also figure in the background of 
Britain’s decision to -join ECM;- 
though the Prime Minister is likely to 
confine himself to a discussion of the 
‘major implications. ` 

The vexed question of population 
of Indian origin in Ceylon will be 
taken up in the light of Ceylon’s 
proposal to repatriate them to India, 
for which Colombo wants this coun- 
try to pay a huge sum. While the 
proposal as such is not acceptable to 
New Delhi, the two Prime Ministers 
will review the entire question and 
try to reach an understanding. 


HINDI VS. ENGLISH è KERALA POINTERS e H.M. PATEL 
~ COME-BACK e AN INDISCREET GOVERNOR 


FOLLOWING the Prime Minister’s 


strongly-worded criticism of the 
agitation to “throw out English” the 
language debate assumed a new 
dimension this week. From Patna 
Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan joined 
issue with the Prime Minister. 
Apart from taking exception to Sri 
Nehru’s description of the agitation 
s “utter stupidity”, JP insisted that 
a specific time-limit should be laid 
down for making Hindi the national 
language. 


The Prime Minister himself made 
it clear that he considered it very 
important. that Hindi should spread 
and become the medium of carrying 
on work between the States as well as 
between the States and the Centre. 
His objection was to trying to force 
the pace, to use the danda to get it 
done. Again, his objection was to 
the narrowness of outlook that the 
agitation against continuance of 
English betrayed. 


According to Sri Jaya Prakash, 
the Prime Minister did not meet the 
central point of the debate, namely, 


` how long English should continue in 


its present- status. Obviously Sri 
Jaya Prakash does not subscribe to 
the “throw. out English” approach, 
for he says that, “barring a few extre- 
mists, no one is suggesting that Eng- 
lish and other foreign languages 
should be banished from the schools.” 


What appears to be forgotten is 
that fixing a time-limit has not work- 
ed in the past. 
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‘these fears. 


Also, that a time-- 


limit inevitably increases fears in the 
non-Hindi areas that the pace is 
being forced. 


Union Minister C. Subramaniam, . 


speaking at Dehra Dun on the same 
day Sri Jaya Prakash issued his 
statement, drew pointed attention to 
He went to the extent 
of saying that even the Dravida 


_Munnetra Kazhagam did not pose 


so big a threat to national unity as the 
linguistic fanatics among the Hindi- 
speaking people. He did not fail to 
point out also that the people of the 
South realized that Hindi had ulti- 
mately to be the language of Central 
administration, But undue haste 
would only aggravate suspicions and 
fears and delay the consummation. 


Again, from the heart of the 
Hindi area comes ‘the report that 
most teachers of Lucknow Univer- 
sity favour English being continued 
as the medium of instruction. They 
feel that there has ‘hardly been any 
preparation for a phased and efficient 
switch-over to Hindi. The Univer- 
sity’s Vice-Chancellor has said that 
unless adequate steps are taken to 
produce high-standard books in Hindi 
and other regional languages, there 


is no alternative to the continuance 


of English as the medium. 


And so the debate goes on, with 
no sign of the extremists even vaguely 
recognizing the realities of the situa- 
tion. There is need for calm think- 
ing, which will cohvince them that 
there is no:danger of Hindi being 


jettisoned in’ favour of English. 
All that will Wappen. is that we will 
continue-as we are till Hindi is recog- 
nized all over the country as having , 
grown sufficiently to take-its rightful 
place. If this is clearly understood, 
much of the fears and suspicions on 
both sides will vanish, and great 
service would have been done to the 
cause of national unity and cohesion. 


$ $ * 


THE withdrawal of the Praja 

Socialist Party from Kerala’s 
coalition Cabinet completes the pro- 
cess set in motion by Sri Lal Baha- 
dur Shastri by tempting Sri Pattom 
Thanu Pillai to walk into Raj 
Bhavan, ‘Chandigarh. The clever- 
ly manipulated transformation of 
the coalition into a full-fledged Con- 
gress Ministry has implications which 
should cause concern to those. 
interested in the advancement of the 
cause of democracy in India. 


The first and foremost of these’ is 
the weakening of mutual trust. A 
coalition was formed when the alter- 
native for the Congress was wilder- 
ness; and the coalition was jettisoned 
when it came to be considered un- 
necessary. Lots of negotiations pre- 
ceded the formation of the coalition, 
but the PSP Chief Minister was 
whisked away without so much as a 
hint to the party’s leadership. Al- 
ready the-tradition in, this country is 
for united fronts to break on the 
rock of supicion. Now such fears 


and distrust will assume greater 
reality. It can hardly be said that 
~by his deft manoeuvres in Kerala; 
Sri Lal Bahadur has done service to 
democracy. Sound Parliamentary 
traditions demand that in such 
upsets among Coalition partners 
should be followed by fresh elections, 
since the electorate is the supreme 
authority to choose its own govern- 
ment. 

But after all Sri Lal Bahadur. is 
not alone blameworthy. When a 
party leader of the standing of Sri 
Thanu Pillai deserts his post on the 
sly, as it were, mutual distrust even 
within a party becomes inevitable. 
If basic loyalties become a matter 
for doubt, the whole edifice crumbles. 

These developments should be 
seriously thought about by all sec- 
tions of political opinion in the 
country. The problem posed is not 
one that can be solved overnight. But 
there can be no doubt that conduct 
in public life should be made to con- 
form to certain elementary standards 
of decency and straightforwardness. 
Otherwise, all attempts to organize a 
united front against reactionary forces 
are fated to fail. That’ indeed will 
be a major tragedy for India. 

i bod 


SINCE his return from abroad the 

Prime Minister has been’ holding 
discussions with all his senior collea- 
gues in the Cabinet, particularly 
those in charge of economic minis- 
tries, with a view to devising ade- 
quate measures to ensure speedy 
and efficient implementation of deve- 
lopment schemes. This follows his 
study of reports on the implementa- 


tion of various Plan projects which . 


he had called for and obtained from 
the Central Ministries as well as 
from State Governments. 

The Prime Minister is understood 
to have appealed to his colleagues to 
pay greater personal attention to the 
development of backward and tribal 
regions, so as to achieve uniformity 
in social and economic : standards 
in the whole country. 

He told a trusted colleague that 
he was very keen that the country 
should attain stability in all fields by 
the end of the Third Plan. He parti- 
cularly stressed the need to fulfil 
targets in agricultural -production. 
In fact, the aim should be to over- 
reach our food targets. All Third 
Plan targets should be realized if 
there was to be certainty about the 
future of the country. 

On his return from Ceylon, the 
Prime Minister is expected to resume 
these discussions. He will also take 
the earliest opportunity to place his 


views personally before State Chief 
Ministers. 
a * . ae 
WITHIN three years of his compul- 
sory exit from the position of 


. Pritcipal Finance Secretary to the 


Government of India, Sri H.M. Patel 
is re-emerging as a Very Important 
Person. It may be remembered that 
recently he once again hit the head- 
lines on his appointment as Chair- 
man of the Narmada Valley Deve- 
lopment Board: ‘Now the Congress 
High Command has asked him for a 
report on economic trends in the 
country, with particular reference to 
the price line and distribution of 
wealth. i 

Even when Sri Patel was asked to 
help in drawing up a scheme for the 


PRESS TASK FORCE 


Last week, Government came 
out with a very prompt contra- 
diction of a story splashed by 
New Delhi’s two leading English 
dailies that a “special task force” 
was being set up for operations 
against the Chinese in NEFA. It 
was clear from the official commu- 
nique that a normal “‘administra- 
tive reorganisation” was magni- 
fied by two enterprising newsmen 
into a sensational scoop about 
a “Task Force.” 

Apart from the curious coinci- 
dence of two dailies hitting at the 
“scoop” at the very same time, 
one of the reports described the 
General who was supposed to 
command this still-born Task 
Force as “a soldier of extra- 
ordinary courage and drive” who 
had “already done remarkable 
work in strengthening the Indian 
defences and evolving the present 
forward strategy in the Ladakh 
area”. He was further boosted as 
having been “specially chosen by 
the Government to lead these 
‘difficult and tricky operations” 
‘and as having ‘“‘direc{ access” 
even to the Prime Minister. Care- 
ful observers in the Capital have 
not failed to note that this parti- 
cular newspaper has almost spe- 
cialised in publicising this parti- 
cular General, in season and out 
of season. - 

Such personality build-up of 
a General has never been whole- 
some for- parliamentary demo- 
cracy, and no newspaper can dis- 
charge its responsibility as the 
guardian of that democracy by 
converting itself into the publicity 
task force of a serviceman. 
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development of the Narmada Valley, 
there was considerable criticism in 
Parliament and outside. Some MPs 
openly expressed ‘the fear that efforts 
were being made to bring him back 
to some key position. Some of the 
Gujarat Congress leaders, backing 
Sri Patel’s return seem to have equat- 
ed this with Sri Krishnamachari’s 
return to the Central Cabinet, over- 
looking the patent fact that TTK’s 
exit was voluntary while Sri Patel was 
compulsorily retired from service. 

In the interval between his depar- 
ture from the Central Secretariat and 
his appointment as Chairman of the 
NVDB, Sri Patel was a strong critic 
of the Governments economic poli- 
cies; in fact much of his criticism was 
of the Swatantra pattern. Why the 
High Command has felt that a report 
from this person on economic trends» 
will help to expedite socialism is a 
mystery. 

Of course others have also been 


asked to submit their views on this ` 


question but some of them are per- 
sons eminently qualified to do so. 
Dr C.D. Deshmukh’s views, for ins- 
tance, will be of immense value. 
But why Sri Patel? 

* ` x 


Wiile politicians are made Gover- 

nors to ease the way for the Con- 
gress, Governors who appear to have 
ideas regarding their political future 
go about making pronouncements on 
subjects. on which they are not ex- 


, pected to express themselves freely 


and without_inhibitions. The latest 
example is Sri Bishnuram Medhi, 
Governor of Madras. Speaking at a 
reception in Gauhati this week, 
Sri Medhi said Pakistani infiltrators 
posed a serious threat to India’s 
security and should be deported. 
This suggestion bears no relation to 
the consistently pursued policy of the 
Union Government, which has handl- 
ed this delicate question with the ut- 
most care. 

More amazing than this personal 
policy statement is the Governor’s 
citing of “unofficial estimates” of the 
number of Pakistani infiltrators, pre- 
sumably to cast doubt on the official 
figures. It is certainly open even to 
Governors to think about problems; 
but they have no business to go about 
airing their views on delicate nation-- 
al problems with no concern for the 
consequences of their thoughtless 
words. Sri Medhi’s proper forum 
would. have been the Governors’ 
Conference due to be held in a few 
days, not a public platform in a bor- 
der State. It would be good for the 
country if Governors are seen and 
not heard. 
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WHERE DOES. TAXPAYER'S. MONEY | Go? 


Since Tadas the Union 
Government has continuously. com- 
plained about the paucity of resourc- 


es—both external and internal—to. 


finance the planned development of 
the country. While the shortage of 
foreign exchange is not only- genuine 
but also seems endemic, the same is 
definitely not true. of domestic re- 
sources. That this is not an un- 
founded assertion becomes obvious 
from an ‘analysis of the financing of 
the two Plans from taxation. 

In formulating the First Plan, the 
Planning Commission did not make 
any estimates of the total-revenue 
receipts that would accrue to the 
Centre and the States on the basis of 
tax rates prevalent at the commence- 
ment of the Plan period or of the 
non-Plan expendituré to be met 
from them. The Plan had, however, 


hinted at the possibility of raising - 


Rs. 738 crores for Plan expenditure 
through additipnal taxation. As the 
actual Plan expenditure was only of 
the order of Rs. 542 crore, what 
happened to the difference of Rs. 196 
crore between the expected revenue 
and the actual expenditure? 


Second Plan Position 
While formulating the Second 


Plan, the Planning Commission envi- ` 


saged a total accrual of current 
revenue to the Centre and the States 
of Rs. 5,450 crore. 
estimated that Rs. 5,000 crore could 
be raised at the rates of taxation 
prevalent in 1955-56, and the balance 
of Rs. 450 crore through additional 
taxation. Against this, the total 
joint .current non-Plan expenditure 
of the Centre and the States was 
expected to be of the order of 
Rs. 4,650 crore, leaving a balance of 
Rs.. 800 crore for Plan expenditure. 

Actual revenue, however, exceed- 
ed the Planning Commission esti- 
mates by Rs, 1,648 crore. Of this, 
Rs. 600 crore was due to additional 
taxation in excess of the Plan esti- 
mates, the balance being due to a 
higher rate of growth of the tax 
revenue on the basis of tax rates in 
1955-56. In spite of the fact that the 
resources available for Plan expen- 
diture were of the order of Rs. 2,448 
crore, only Rs. 1,002 crore was 
actually utilised for .the Plan, the 
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Of this, it was - 


balancé -being absorbed by non-Plan 
expenditure. 


Of. the Rs. 1,648 crore additionally 
available, only ‘Rs. 202 crore was 
absorbed by Plan expenditure. A 
sum of Rs. 217 crore was presumably 
spent on Defence because Defence 
expenditure for the Second Plan 
period rose from the estimated 
Rs. 1,080 crore to Rs. 1,297 crore. 
Of the balance, Rs. 500 crore was 
taken- up by non-developmental 
expenditure and Rs. 729 crore by 
non-Plan ‘developmental expenditure: 


In short, nearly three-fourths of 
the revenue available for Plan pur- 
poses in.excess of the estimates of 
the- Planning Commission was 
absorbed ‘by non-Plan’ civil expen- 
diture. This increased the ratio of 
non-developmental expenditure to 
national income from 5.2 per cent in 
1950-51 to 6.3 per cent in 1960-61. 

Following are some of the items 
of expenditure which have accounted 
for the increase in non-Plan civil 
expenditure. 


(a) Cost .of Debt Collection : 
The cost of debt collection increas- 
ed from Rs. 33 crore in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 71 crore in 1960-61, showing an. 
increase of 85 per-cent against the 
73 per cent increase in tax revenue. 
This is rather paradoxical because, 
with the higher yield from taxation, 


‘cost of collection as a ratio of tax 


revenue always tends to decline. 
The comparative figures for Britain 
and the U.S. are 1.3 per cent and 
0.5 per cent respectively. 

(b) Debt Services: The cost of 
servicing debt has nearly trebled in 
the last decade. This, however, re- 
flects the growing public debt under 
the impact of planning which in the 
period increased by 170 per cent. 
If, however, the revenue available 
had been utilized for the Plan, public 


debt to that extent would have been ` 


smaller and the cost of debt services 
proportionately reduced. . 

(c) Cost of Administration’: The 
total expenditure on general adminis- 
tration during the Second Plan period 
was Rs. 883 crore compared to 
Rs. 657 crore in the First Plan, show- 
ing an increase of more than 34 per 
cent. 

Let us now examine the Planning 


tonini scheme of Aaien 
the two previous-Plans. The Plann- ~ 
ing Commission had estimated‘ that 
expenditure to the extent-of Rs. 1,331 
crores and Rs. 3,600 crore respective- 
ly was to be met from capital 
account. Exclusive of external 
borrowings and deficit financing, ‘the 
Planning Commission had aimed at 
the utilisation of capital receipts for 
Plan purposes to the extent of 85 
per cent in the-First Plan period and 
less than 75 per cent in the Second 
Plan period or: Rs. 520 crore and 
Rs. 1,600 crore respectively. Thus, 
the utilisation percentage of capital 
receipts in the Second Plan for Plan . 
purposes was smaller. than in ‘the 

First. f 


Capital Spending 


This was due to the dispropor- 
tionate increase in non-develop- 
mental expenditure in the Second 
Plan period. The total capital out- 
goings of the Centre and the States 
in the First Plan, for instance, were 
Rs. 1,365 crore, of which Rs. 247 
crore represented loans and advanc- 
es. The actual capital expenditure, 
therefore, was Rs. 1,118 crore, of 
which Rs. 67 crore was in respect of 
non-developmental expenditure. 

In the Second Plan, the total out- 
goings were Rs. 4,158 crore, of which 
Rs. 950 crore represented loans ad- 
vanced by the Centre and the States. > 
The actual capital expenditure -in 
the Second Plan was Rs. 3,208 crore, 
of which Rs. 563 crore was in respect 
of non-developmental expenditure. ` 
Thus, the ratio of non-developmental 
expenditure to total expenditure of 
the Centre and the States increased 


from 6 per cent in the First Plan to 


17 per cent in the Second Plan. 
The increase in non-develop- 
mental expenditure in the Second ` 
Plan was not, however,- without 
reason. Of the total non-develop- 
mental expenditure of Rs. 563 crore, 
Rs. 143 crore went to Defence, Rs. 95 
crore to Currency and Mints in 
1959-60 (because of the additional 
contribution to the IMF of Rs. 95.28 
crore), Rs. 62 crore to State trading 
(which includes gross expenditure 
of Rs. 79.26 crore on the purchase 
of foodgrains both at. home and 
abroad but will partly be offset by 


_ the public sector projects. 
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~, mity, with this requirement. - 


increase in recoveries by 63.13 crore) 
in 1958-59, and Rs. 37 crore.-and 
Rs. 91 crore to other items in 1959 
and 1960 respectively which include 
transfers of developmental. assistance 
of Rs. 35.1 crore and Rs.. 76. 3 crore 
from the U.S. 


During the relevant period ‘ie 


_ ratio of public debt -to ‘national’ in- 


come increased from, 23 per cent in 
1950-51 to:43 per cént in 1960-61, 

largely due.to borrowings to finance- 
Similar- 
ly, the foreign debt as a percentage 


. Of export receipts increased from 8.2 


to.:130 in. the: first, two Plans and 
intérested on foreign debt,as a ‘per- 
centage ofthe value ae exports from 
0.2 to 3.9.. st Be Be 


How Public a was Spent 


Since: debt has to” be repaid, it 
becomes overwhelmingly important, 


-oto utilise loans for investment, so 


that the interest-bearing obligation 
will be ‘fully covered ‘by thé interest- 
yielding assets. However, the pur- 
poses for which receipts from debt 
nave been spent in’ the last 10 years 
have- not been completely in confor- 
- A'large 
pant of the ipang has been absorben 


ae ig 
i 
ae 
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by expenditures which do not corres- 
pond to any assets and will: not 
yield the necessary revenue to meet 


the interest obligations. 


At the end of March, 1951, un- 


covered ‘debt. was more than: one-- 
fifth of the total debt of the Central © 


Government. Since then, the pub- 
lic debt ‘of the Central Government 
has increased by nearly one-and-half 
times. Of the debt incurred during 
the first two Plans, more than 13 per 


cent did not correspond to any assets 


or claims, although relatively 


uncovered debt at the end of March, 


1961, was less than one-sixth of the 
total debt of the Central ‘Goyernment 
at that time. ` 

The foregoing review y Gily re- 
veals that the main weakness of our 


effort3 during the first two Plans has ` 
mot been lack of internal .resources 


but our inability or unwillingness to 
utilise them adequately for , Plan 
purposes. 

This not only resulted in reduc- 
ing the effectiveness of our planned 
efforts, but was also a gross violation 
of the Plan strategy as aptly. summed 


up by the Estimates Committee in ' 
, Ninety-second Report on the 
Growth of Civil Non-Plan Expendi-’ 


its - 


in. Mainstream. 
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ture (1959-60). -~ 

* Jt remarked: “In the context of a 
planned economy, with emphasis on 
dynamism in development of the 
country, too wide a variation in the 
estimates of resources available for 
furthering the nation-building activi- 
ties’ should not be permitted by 
allowing too -free a play for admi- 
nistrative and other non-Plan expen- 
diture to mount up lest Plan pro- 
grammes are retarded.” | . 


To. avoid the same pitfalls during 
the Third Plan period, it will there- 
fore. be advisable to unravel the 
causes which led to the -dispropor- 
tionate growth of civil expenditure 
during the first.two Plans and. to take 
suitable remedial measures to ensure 
that the tax resources are utilised for 


the purposes for which they are - 


raised and not syphoned off to non- 
Plan and non-developmental expen- . 
‘diture. Moreover, the capital bud- 
get should be made more. develop- 
ment-oriented- and conform to the 
needs of planned development of the 
country. It is also necessary that the 
interest-bearing obligations should 
be matched more or less fully by the 
interest-yielding assets. -~ 
=a WE Re E —KUBER. 


CORRECTION. 


In MAINSTREAM, Vol. 1, No. 6,7 
dated October 6, 1962, on` page 7, 
Economic Notebook, the last line of 
paragraph 3, column 1, should have 
“read: “Although they did’ not betray 
their nervousness openly and‘ point- 
edly, they were obviously ‘haunted 
by ‘the spectre of price control.” 
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` NORTH. AND SOUTH ` e a 


-was truly a great citizen of India. 


family is a standing example of co-existence of. different ideologies. 


always’ a firm believer in the unity of our land, and during the last days of his rich life ., 


LeT.Us NOT LOSE WHAT WE HAVE Won oe He 


DR P. SUBBARAYAN, Governor of Maharashtra, who passed away last week, 
He was at home in any part of the country, and’ his te Ts 


Dr Subbarayan was - 


anxiety over the new fissiparons tendencies filled his mind. He gave expression to this 


in his Convocation Address at the Bombay University at the end of August 


last-—just 


about a month before his death. We reproduce here portions of the address relating to oar oe a 
the question of national unity. S r i 


Let us look at our daie today. 


Each tiny community, be it religious, > 


social or geographical, seems content 
with fending for itself and sparing no 
thought for others. Was it for this 
that our“illustrious men and women 
strove mightily and laboured life- 
long? The Vedic sages prayed that 
good: thoughts should come to,them 
from all. over the universe. 
did- not want to lead the lives of frogs 
in the well. Neither did they feel 
that it would be enough to look after 
themselves and their kind. 

~ Coming to our own days, would 
it have satisfied’ Tilak at all to have 
gone down as the doughty ‘cham- 
pion’ of some regional or clannish 
interests? Was Tagore’s ` vision 
limited to a few scores of people 
speaking - his language? Did the 
Mahatma risk his life time and again 
to preach the path of Ahimsa to 
Indians alone? Did Bharati dream 
great dreams and -sing soul-stirring 


-They ° 


songs only for those who spoke. 


Tamil? Never has this been so. 
Our great and mighty souls have 
laboured for the whole of the coun- 
try, often enough for larger man- 
kind. 


Indians First 


ı Tt seems necessary for us to re- 
mind ourselves again and again 
that we should think of ourselves as 
Indians first and foremost. The con- 
cept of Bharatavarsha stretching 
from the Himalayas to Kanyakumari 
runs like a golden thread all through 
our cultural heritage. ‘Himavat 
Sethu Paryantham” is not an empty 
phrase coined by visionaries. The 
Ramayana , ‘literally spans the sub- 
continent from the Himalayas to the 
Sethu. The Mahabharata endowed 
_with flesh and blood the concept 
of Bharatavarsha. 
established the focal points of our 
way of.life—the four dharmas—in 


Our forefathers’ 


` bards 


far south. 


It was Antya from the north 


who is said to have given shape and - 


form to the Tamil language in the 
The very names of the 
oldest Tamil classics—Silappadika- 
ram, Manimekhalai, Jeevaka Chinta- 
mani, Kundalakesi and Valaya- 
pathi—are enough to show that the 
influence of Sanskrit and of ancient 


Indian culture is not something that’ 


happened’ yesterday or was limited 
to any particular area of this country. 
The TYirukkural and Manu’s laws 
envisage the same ideals based on 
our ancient dharma. The descrip- 
tion of the Indra festival at, Kavirip- 
‘poompattinam is a highlight of 
Silappadikaram; Jainism and Budd- 
hism form the backdrop to two of 
the other great poems. 
legendary kings of the Chola dynasty 
became immortal as the man who 
never swerved from the line of con- 
duct laid down for kings by Manu, 
the law-giver. The Tamils are natur- 
ally proud of the Kaveri that has 
given life to their Jand and culture 
through the centuries. But see the 
way its greatness is sung by her 
‘Gangayir-p-punithamaya 
Kaviri’—more sacred than even the 
Ganga. The yardstick is furnished 
by the other half of India. 


South’s Role 


~This traffic has not been one way 
all through. The. south has played 
its noble part in‘ building up the 
unity of Indian thought and culture. 
Scholars believe that the worship of 


. Siva and Skanda had its roots in the 


the four quarters—Badrinath, 11,000 | 


-* feet up in the Himalayan fastnesses, 
Jagannath, Rameshwaram, and 
- Dwaraka where the waves of the sea 
‘Jap the Indian shores. 


+ 
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south. Siva, god of the south; has 
his abode in the Himalayas and is 


one .of the Trinity.. The , bhakti ` 


movement in the south was the morn- 
ing star of that great renaissance 
following the decline of Buddhism. 
Sankara, its apostle, came from a 
Kerala village and took the whole of. 


this ancient land as-the field of his“ 


activity. Later still, it was given to 


„the south, basking behind the mighty 


shield of the Mahrattas, to preserve 


. the temples and treasures of our 


heritage ;when an alien flood swept 


One of the ., 


the northern ians and: began enter- < 
ing the Deccan as well. i 

To speak of what happened’ yes- ` 
terday, the -south is ‘proud of its `- 


“association with the early careers of 


two: of India’s ‘modern prophets. ` 
It was sitting on a crag facing Kanya~ ` 
kumari that Swami Vivekananda saw 
in vision the new vista of glory open- 
ing before Mother India. “It was a 
group of gentlemen from Madras 
that helped him to go to Chicago, 
the first stage in the mighty-journey 
that was to demonstrate to the out- © 
side world that: political subjection ' 
had not smothered’ the hoary spirit 
or undermined the significance of 
what India ‘had to offer to the rest ‘of 
the world—spirituality and philoso- 
phy. Among the indentured labour- 
ers who readily came forward to ` 
make the highest sacrifice and thus 
becamie the earliest martyrs of Gan- 
dhiji’s satyagraha in South Africa 
were humble men and women from 
the south.’ ‘ 
When Bapu returned to India and 
gave his call for civil disobedience; ' 
it was the entire country that res- 
ponded to the wizard. Can we not 
capture again that ‘unity of purpose, 
the sense of mission, the exhilaration’ ` 
of feeling that all of us are Indians? 


“ Should the stream of Indian’ unity, 


so. carefully husbanded, get lost in ` 


.the sands of regional | and group. 


factions? °° 


Ancient Curse 


I have highlighted this particu- l 
lar dialogue between the Gangètic 


‘region, -which is truely the heart of 


our cultural life, and the Kaveri 


„region where the Tamils haye lived 
‘and “prospered, for one or. 
‘reasons. 
“self a product of Tamil culture, 


two. 
I am proud to call my- 
But 
that has never come in the way of 
my feeling an Indian and acting as 
an Indian. 

Still,- the past few weeks have 
brought us bitter evidence. that the 
ancient curse which has more than 
once laid us low is stalking the land 
again. We hear voices saying that 


om 


Tamil culture is something entirely i 


different and that it will only flourish 
if kept apart from the rest’ of India. 

History shows that the Tamils, if 
anything, were the most broadmind- 
ed and catholic of peoples. The 
Tamils carried their culture and com- 
merce to Egypt, Babylon and Chal- 
dea at one end, -and to Sumatra, 
Java and Burma at 
Should the descendants of a people 
who welcomed men and. ideas from 
anywhere and whose fleets rode the 
high seas remain content with eking 
out their livelihood in a corner of 
the country, afraid of contact with 
anyone else? Will they not prefer 
to exercise, their birthright of going 
anywhere in the country as its 
honoured citizens and engage boldly 
in the give and take of cultural 
contact? 

I have referred to what Tamil 
Nad owes to the sword arm of 
Maharashtra. I can .go one step 
further. If Tanjore continues to 
this day to be a great centre of arts 
and culture that are typically Tamil, 
it is in no small measure due to the 
patronage of the Mahratta kings, 
among whom Sarfoji i is the best 
_remembered. 


‘Task of Synthesis 

India has been and will have ito 
continue as one. Our days of great- 
ness have coincided with those 
periods when we, had cohesion and 
when we thought ‘and behaved as the 
inheritors of our nationwide culture. 
“Let noble thoughts come to us 
from every quarter” prayed our 
ancient sages. We find its echo in 
our generation. Gandhiji wanted all 
winds to blow about his house .and 
would not wall himself in. 

‘Politically, we might never have 
been one unit. But our people did 
not allow such political fragmenta- 
tion to ‘undermine their sense of 
cultural oneness. Dr Radha Kumud 
Mookerjee has pointed out that our 
forefathers have conceived of their 
country as less a geographical and 
material, than a cultural and spiri- 
tual, possession and to identify, 


broadly speaking, their country with | 


their’ culture. This invisible church 
of culture, not confined within physi- 
cal bounds, enabled them to rise 
to the concept of extra-territorial 
nationality and become the happy 
home ‘of different races. 

This country of the spirit, as dis- 
tinct from its territorial embodi- 
ment, can be seen to be steadily ex- 
panding—Brahmavarta,’ Aryavarta, 
Bharatavarsha and ‘Jambudwipa. 
The peculiar task allotted: to- India 


10 


the other.’ 


in the scheme of dings has always 
been to find a workable compro- 
mise between different nationalities 
and social systems—the task of syn- 
thesis as Tagore defined it. After a 


-long process extending over centuries, 
this compromise is reached between . 


different systems prevailing then. 
But then a new element comes in 
and the process is to be gone through 
once again. We have now establish-. 


“ed political unity on the largest scale 


yet achieved. The few small pockets 
of colonialism have been redeemed. 


_At this moment of achievement, we 


seem to be facing fissiparous tenden- 
cies that would ask us to think and 
act in terms of petty groups and paro-, 
chial interests. 


The generation that laboured ‘for 
our political unity and freedom is 
passing from the contemporary scene. 
Maybe in the heat of ‘the political 
struggle to which it gave its single- 
minded attention, it failed in some 
respects ‘to make sure that our social 
and cultural unity was also strength- 
ened adequately... It is for future 


‘historians to say. But the task 


ahead of the younger generation is 
quite clear. It is to ensure, by 
thought and deed, that our’ social 
and cultural unity, which alone has 


“remained through the centuries the 


bedrock of our greatness, is preserv- 
ed and strengthened, and that minor 
differences based on religion, lan- 


‘guage and the like are not allowed to 


overflow and poison the mainsprings 
of our national consciousness, | 


‘Ominous Signs ` Po oust 


Without variation, life will cease. 
But we. should. learn to distinguish 
between essentials and non-essentials. 
Once we do it and learn the virtues of 
forbearance, sympathy and brother- 
hood, none can cheat us of a great 
future. .Any other short-sighted or 
thoughtless conduct can have grave 
consequences. In this period of 
advanced technology no region can 
afford to go it alone from any point 
of view-—whether it is of defence or 
of economic progress. 


Ominous signs, internal and exter- 
nal, are not wanting either. At one 
end of our country, we hear talk of 
separation which seems to pay no 


-heed to the lessons of history or of 
‘economics but is content to repeat, 


parrot-like, that there is nothing 
common between, North and South 
and each should go its way. At 
the other end of our country looms 
an external threat’ which seems bent 


‘on challenging our national integrity. 


The first step to’ meet both these 


challenges is, however, the same. 
We cannot afford the luxury of 
indulging in our petty bickerings. The 
nation-state itself looks like dis- 


appearing from the world stage and | 


lifelong foes are being compelled to 


seek security and progress in conti- _ 


nental groupings as the only way out. 
Humanity is teetering on the edge of 
a precipice and will need all its wits 
to save itself from immolation: It 


will be childish, nay suicidal, for us ` 


to ignore these warnings and go our 
reckless way of endangering what- 
ever unity we have been able to 
achieve. 


Why Not Now ? 

This political cohesion has been 
very dearly bought. 
agree to ‘partition in the first ins- 


tance-and then witness the sufferings ' 


of thousands of refugee families. It 
was a near-miracle that we were not 


‚overwhelmed. ` 


If our .countrymen, nities and 
peasant, could feel but yesterday 
this call-for unity and’ respond to it 
in the larger interests of the nation, 
how-is it that it seems to fall on 
indifferent ears today?. How is it 


dangers inherent in a number~ of 
things that we indulge in?’ Let it 
not be said that we were so short- 


‘sighted in our generaton that we were 


incapable of holding intact what was 
forged and handed over to us as a 


‘going concern by mightier hands. 


.We teach our children ‘to sing 
only the opening lines and the first 
verse of “Vande Mataram.” The 
vision of a. bounteous mother, 
showeririg her riches on her children, 
is conjured up there in simple, beauti- 
ful words. She is Sujala, Suphala, 
Sukhada and Varada. This is the 


` 


We. had to’ 


‘that we seem to be unaware of the - 


way she has to appear to her own . 


children. But behind it there is 
another image which Bankim Chan- 
dra has painted with resonant words 


in the next stanza. The mother is 


also the stout defender of her chil- 
dren, a tigress roused, the avenging 
Durga. 
that it is her voice that, is heard in 
thundering accents from millions of 


Her strength lies in the fact. 


throats and that when she gives the ` 


millions of swords are un- 
is the Bahubala- 
she 


call, 
sheathed. She 
Dharini, of immense strength; 


‘is Ripudala varini—she halts her foes 


in their tracks. The second image 
is as essential as the first. 
myriad children, should speak in- 
unison and act in unity. That, is 
what she demands of us all, and that 


is the least we can do for her. 


oa 
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BIG” CHALLENGE ‘TO OIL, POLICY 


The weaknesses of public sector oil undertakings have given rise to new moves to 


by KEWAL VARMA 


secure expansion of foreign oil companies’ refining capacity in India. The author points 
out that short-term adyantages of sach. a step should not blind policy-makers to the long- 


range dangers. 


Oil policy is among the keys to 


. the future of the public sector in 


this country. Some recent develop- 
ments have subjected Sri K.D. 
Malaviya’s oil policy to fresh strains. 


Demand for -oil products is’ 


increasing at a faster rate than had 
been anticipated. The reason is the 
increasing use of (i) furnace oil due 
to coal shortage; (ii) kerosene as 
cooking fuel; and (iii) light naphtha 
and refinery gases as industrial feed- 
‘stock. Taking these factors into 
account, the Steering Committee of 
the Oil Advisory Committee placed 
the estimates of demand for oil pro- 
‘ducts at 17.14 milion metric tons by 
the- end of the Third Plan. Sri 
Malaviya is reluctant to agree to 
this estimate, but this is the unani- 
mous view of the committee which is 
‘dominated’ by official nominees. 
Against the Oil Minister’s dis- 
agreement, one has to note the repeat- 
ed revision of estimates ‘by his 


Ministry. In the Draft Outline of ° 


the Third Plan, the estimate of de- 
mand for oil products for 1966 was 
put at only 10 million tonnes. It 
was later revised to 11.7 . million 
tonnes in the final Third Plan docu- 
ment. Last year, the Ministry again 
taised the figure to 14.4 million 
tonnes. Besides, it-is always wiser to 
put the demand projections of energy 
in a developing economy on the 
higher side. - 

Now, as against the demand of 
17.14 million tonnes, the refining 
capacity at the end of the Third 
Plan—if all goes well with the public 
sector refineries—will be 12.2 million 
tonnes. The Government is also 


- examining the possibility of a new 


two-million-tonne refinery in South 
India. Assuming that this also 
comes up during the Third Plan, there 
will still be a gap of three million 
tonnes between capacity and de- 


‚mand. 


How to meet this gap? ` It is 
cheaper to import crude than to 
import finished oil. This proposi- 
tion has provided an opportunity to 
adversaries of the Oil Minister to 
mount their offensive. It is learnt 
on good authority that the Finance 
Ministry has already prepared a case 


‘ for allowing foreign-owned refineries. 


While it is true that. Sri Malaviya 


has weathered many such storms,. 


this time he seems to face the challenge 
from a weaker. position. On the 
face of it, the offer of the oil compa- 
nies looks quite attractive. Burmah 
Shell, for instance, is offering to 
expand its capacity by two million 
tonnes at a cost of Rs..4 crores and 
to meet the foreign exchange compo- 
nent from its own resources. - About 
Rs. 25 crores is -required to set 
up a two-million-tonne refinery. By 
their offer to, terminate Refinery 
Agreements—which granted them 
‘extra-territorial’ rights in the econo- 
mic sense—the foreign oil companies 


have tried to create the impression * 


that: they are amenable to adjust- 
ments to changed conditions. 

+ Though it is true that.on a short- 
term view it would be profitable’ to 
allow expansion of refineries, in the 
long run it will be a costly proposi- 
tion. As the Damle Committee re- 
vealed, these foreign companies are 
arbitrarily charging high prices for 
their crude. More, we shall be tak- 
ing up commitments to pay in foreign 
exchange when we have an alternative 
and competitive source from where 
crude will be available against rupee 
payment. 

Again, though the companies 
have offered to terminate the Refi- 
nery. Agreements, they are not willing 
to surrender its crucial provision— 
‘the freedom to choose the source of 
supply’. Thus the immediate gain 
accruing from the expansion of refi- 
neries will be offset in the course of 
a few years, after which the country 
will be paying heavily on two scores— 
inflated prices for crude, and remit- 
tance of profits of the oil companies. 

Notwithstanding all this, the com- 


panies’ case receives strength from. 


the weakness of the public sector. 
To this day, the Oil Ministry has not 
prepared its alternative plan to meet 
the gap. Despite the bubbling enthu- 
siasm of the Minister, the Ministry 
itself has shown callousness in under- 
taking forward planning. The oil 
problem is not going to end with the 
Third Plan. Oil demands will in- 
increase even more rapidly in the 
Fourth Plan period. But the Minis- 
try has not the faintest idea of what 


He says correct estimates of demand must be drawn up and a firm 
programme implemented by the Oil . -Ministry. 


should be done in the Fourth Plan. 


If no thought is given to this pro- 
blem, ‘the Ministry is bound to be 
caught napping. The trend of in- 
creasing demand for oil was clear in 
the second half of last year. But 
the Ministry deceived itself into be- 
lieving that no increase in its esti- 
mates would be necessary. It is 
now clear that if nothing is done 
immediately to prepare and imple- 
ment the public sector plan to meet 
the gap, it will be too late to meet the 
offensive. Sri Malaviya has already 
had to yield some ground to foreign 
companies by permitting them to 
maximise -their throughput—Bur- 
mah Shell increased its production 
from 2.9 million tonnes to 3.5 
million tonnes annually, Esso from 
2.0 million tonnes to 2.5 million 
tonnes, and Caltex from .998 million 
tonnes to 1.2 million tonnes, 


The single biggest weakness of 
the public sector is its organisation. 
Public sector oil enterprises are run 
inefficiently. For instance,” it is 
learnt that the Indian Oil Company 
has refused to lift the products of 
its sister organisation—the Gauhati 
Refinery—since its products are sub- 
standard. The Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission is the biggest pub- 
lic sector oil undertaking. ‘Though it 
has done excellent pioneering work 
against heavy odds, it is not grow- 
ing fast enough to fulfil the demands 
placed on it. During the Second 
Plan it used only Rs. 26 crores for 

oil exploration, whereas the Plan 
provided Rs. 30 crores. More dis- 
appointing has been its performance 
during 1961-62. Against the budge- 
tary provision of Rs. 21.50 crores, 
ONGC could use only Rs. 13.00 
crores. 


At: this rate the prospects of 
exploring and producing indigenous 
crude oil are none too bright. By the 
end of the Third Plan, crude produc- 
tion is expected to be about five to 
six million-tons against the demand 
of 20 million tons. 


Oil policy is most vulnerable to- 
pressure for obvious reasons. It is 
now facing its most serious challenge. 
to meet which calls for leadership ofl 
the highest order. 


. : DISCRIMINATION ~AMONG IMPORTERS 


Under the Imports (Control) 
Order 1955 (as amended up to March 
31, 1961) the Central Government 
empowered the Chief Controller of 
Imports and Exports to issue import 
licences which may contain, inter 
alia, the following two conditions: 
“(1) that the goods covered by the 
licence shall not be disposed of ex- 
cept in the manner prescribed by the 
licensing authority....; (ci) that the 
goods covered by the licence on 
importation shall not be sold or 
distributed at a price exceeding that 
which may be specified in any direc- 
tions attached to the licence.” 

Hitherto the control on prices 
and distribution was exercised by 
Government under the Essential 
Commodities Act 1955 and orders, 
made thereunder. Now a new 
authority appeared with powers even 
more comprehensive. . The intention 
behind this change is probably not 
incompatible with the aims of Import 
Trade Control in general as stated 
by the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry and endorsed by the Muda- 
liar Committee: “Import control 
must serve as an instrument of 
industrial development, as a conser- 
vator of foreign exchange and as a 
vehicle of export promotion.” Yet 
there is another aspect of this question. 
- Discrimination 

This article does not wish to raise 
controversy on the basic issue of 
price control as such. It is con- 
cerned, however, directly with the 
manner in which the above powers 
vested in the Chief Controller of 
Imports and Exports are being 
exercised, more particularly in con- 
nection with a particular raw 
material, art silk yarn, and attempts 
to show that the certainty of appli- 
cation which one expects from legal 
rules is sadly lacking, and that 
on the:contrary we have here an ins- 
tance of discrimination, not between 
individuals, but between one homo- 
wgeneous business group and another. 

The homogeneous groups ‘in 
question are one set of established 
‘mporters as against another. 

On the basis of certain past perfor- 
nance in imports, quotas are allotted 

o established importers. But—and 
sere is the rub—thHough the established 
snporter of, say,- radio parts or of 
«aper, is allotted a quota by virtue 
£ the same token as the established 
nporter of art silk yarn, yet in the 


. 


.to. do; 


by SURINDER KUMAR 


former case there is no restriction on 
the disposal of the imported goods, 


. but in the case of art silk yarn the 


established importer has not only to 
sell to the parties nominated by the 
Textile Commissioner, who is a sub- 
delegate of the Chief Controller of 
Imports and Exports’ powers, but at 
prices fixed by him. The import 
regulations provide no guidance in 
this respect except for baldly stating 
that the powers mentioned above are 
vested in such and such authority. 
There is no indication as to how or 
when such powers are to be used. 
Now, it is commonly conceded 
that the legislative function rests 
with thé legislature and cannot be 
delegated to the executive. Legis- 
lative power is defined as the “power 
to lay down the law for people in 
general, whereas the administrative 


° power is the power to lay down the 


law for them individually, or in 
some particular case.” (Wade: 
Administrative Law, p. 249). In 
our own country, this view has been 
endorsed by the highest courts of 


‘the land in the following proposi- 


tions: (7) The legislature must exer- 
cise the primary legislative function; 
(ii) the wisdom of the legislature in 
performing the legislative function 
in any form it likes should not be 
normally questioned when it pro- 


poses to utilize any outside agency— 


to any extent it finds necessary for 
doing things which it is itself unable 
(iii) in any case, the legisla- 
ture should not abdicate its func- 
tions. In effect, theréfore, ‘the 
judgement as to the place, person 
and things affected by the law must 
rest with the legislature”, and. “the 
power to make rules and regulations 
for carrying an enactment into opera- 
tion could alone be delegated.” 
(Kagzi: Indian Administrative Law 
p-49). a 


The first point to emerge in the’ 


case of art silk yarn, therefore, is 
that the general powers given to the 
Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports in terms of the Order of 
1955 referred to above are couched 
in language which says nothing as 
to the “place and person” for admi- 
nistering the same. Again, to the 
question why these conditions of 
price and distribution should apply 
to one, established importer rather 
than to another, there is no answer. 
The limits within which these condi- 
tions become. applicable are not 


- 


defined, the discretion conferred on 
the administering authority, viz., 
the Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports, becomes unlimited power, 
and is therefore ultra vires. In sharp 
contrast to this was the former 
Essential Commodities Act, which 
was specific in respect of “person, 
place and thing.” 


Not Enough Guidance k 
Secondly, we may note thet, 
since the delegated authority, viz., 
the Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports, acting under the statute, is 
not provided with sufficient guidance 


for implementing the provisions of 


the statute, it is evident ,a fortiori 
that an authority will have even-a 
more vague ‘notion of applying the 
directions given to any particular 
case, and the result will once again 
be ultra vires. 

The powers vested in the Chief 
Controller of Imports and “Exports 
were on an earlier occasion: challeng- 


~ 


ed in the Bhatnagar & Co. Ltd ys -~ 


Union of India case on similar 
grounds where it was contended that 
these powers were not sufficiently 
defined and therefore ultra vires. 
But this contention was negatived in 
the decision on the ground of the 
wide discretionary powers bestowed 


by the Defence of India Rules. 


The point of my argument has 
been that from the blanket termino- 
logy of the present legislation, it is 
difficult enough for the authority to 
whom the power has been delegated 
to know when and where to apply 
the rules, without having to cope. 
with the welter of anterior legislation. 
And the fate of the sub-authority 
is even less enviable. Must the citi- 
zen then have to resort to the courts 
to have the scope of those adminis- 
trative matters defined? 

The implications of the case 
under study, at some of which alone 
I have been able to hint, have much 
greater significance than being mere 
points of law.- The intention is to 
invite the attention of the general 
public to the wider aspects of this. 
subject. Parliaments have been 
reminded in the past of the necessity 
“to leave all causes to be measured 
by the golden and straight mete-wand 


of the law, and not to the uncertain - 


and crooked cord of discretion.” 
(Sir Edward Coke): Let our autho- 
rities, both legislative and executive, 


„also bear this in mind. 


The strike and the subsequent 
lock-out in the Times of India esta- 


blishment in Bombay have ended in - 


victory for the employees, who have 
emerged stronger and even more 
united than before. 
gratulating the employees on. the 
unique stay-in strike they staged for 
ten days and the solidarity they dis- 
played © throughout, we must_also 


‘consider the various developments 
during those fifteen days and their . 


implications for the trade union 
movement as a whole. 

At the outset I must say that I 
was greatly impressed by the disci- 
pline and determination of the em- 
. ployees—press workers, clerical staff 
and working journalists —when I visi- 
ted the Times of India offices two 
days prior to the lock-out. _The stay- 
in strike was perfectly orderly and 
peaceful. 
place on time, stayed’ on except for 
the lunch or tea break, and went out 

- when his duty hours were over. 
-The only sign that a strike was on 
was that nothing was- happening: 
only those familiar with the working 
of a newspaper office—its constant 
hurry and bustle and its never-ending 
hectic activity—could fully appreciate 
the difference. Otherwise the place 
looked like some of the Central 
Government offices. 


_ No: Violence 


Neither during the stay-in strike 
nor during the subsequent lockout 
period was there the slightest sign 
of any inclination towards violence. 


For ten days the management waited- 


vainly for trouble to break out. 


Finally, finding that nothing of the” 


kind was likely, they declared a lock- 
out early in the morning on October 
~ I—in those desolate hours between 
the end of the night shift and the 
commencement of the morning shift. 


`- The reason for the workers’ restraint 


was obviously self-confidgnce born 
of belief in the justice of their cause 
and consciousness of their solidarity. 
The recent strike.was the second 

. Within 2} months. -The first was a 
two-day strike in mid-July. On 
July 17 an agreement was arrived 
at—and it was attested by Labour 
Minister M. G. Mane—stipulating 
that the workers’ demands be first 
considered by a tripartite committee 
and that issues which could not be 


solved by this committee be referred” 


“9 «Ara 


But while con-. 


Every man was at his- 


` by C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


to a judge of the-High Court. The 
strike was called off, and the com- 
mittee met from July 25 to August 10. 
Although agreement, was reached on 
some of the demands, nothing was 
implemented by the management. 
The union demanded interim relief 
and wages for the two strike days. 
The Government répresentatives on 
the committee also felt that interim 
relief should be given and that the 
strike days should be adjusted against 
leave. 

- At one.stage the General Mana- 
ger, Sri J.C. Jain, agreed to a tokan 
interim relief of Rs. 5. He also 
agreed to recommend to the chair- 
man of the company the adjustment 
of the two days against leave. But 
early in September the General 
Manager went back on his commit- 
ments presumably -because they were 
only oral. The Labour Minister, 
Sri Mane, was unable to put into 


r 


effect his assurance- that he would _ 


get the July 17 agreement fully 
implemented. The union’s letter 
to the Minister demanding immediate. 
action was not answered. The union 


' finally -decided to call a strike if a 


settlement was not reached. 


Labour Dept’s Role 


At this stage, the Chief Labour 
Officer took the* extraordinary step 


of summoning the union for a dis- . 


cussion on the demands. This was 
evidently a move to start concilia- 
tion proceedings so that the union 
could be- prevented from calling 
the strike. Again, on the night of 
September 20, the Government re- 
ferred the- dispute to Sri Meher, 
Industrial Tribunal, for adjudication. 
The strike was to commence the next 
morning,’ and this clearly was aimed 
at blocking it. Thus, while the 
Labour Department was unable to 
force the employer to_honour an 
agreement duly entered into, and 
failed to secure a judge for arbitra- 
tion, it was: going out of its way to 
ensure for the management the 
smooth working of the establishment 
and to satisfy their demand for adju- 
dication.” The - workers naturally 
could not tolerate such a situation, 
and the strike began as scheduled. 

After a week the Government 
clamped down a Section 144 order in 
vicinity of the Times premises. This 
was to prevent demonstrations by 
the Times employees as well as by 


_. THE ‘TIMES’ STRIKE | w 


others in sympathy with them. This 
caused widespread resentment among 
the city’s working class. A batch 
of Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti 
corporators and another of the 
Socialist Party violated the prohibi- 
tory order.” As defiance of the 
obnoxious order on a big scale was 
being planned, the Government real- 
ized the folly of its action and lifted 
the ban. 


Meanwhile, however, the manage- 


‘ment had been enabled to declare 


the lock-out. 


As tension mounted, Chief Minis- 
ter Chavan conducted negotiations 
with both sides. Union Labour 
Minister Nanda, who was informed 
of the situation by representatives of 
the All-India Newspaper Employees’ 
Federation as well as by the Presi- 
dent of the Times of India Employe- 
es’ Union, spoke on the telephone to 
Sri Chavan. It must be said to the 
credit of Bombay’s Chief” Minister 
that,though initially he did. not seem 
to be quite clear about the right solu- 
tion, he finally retrieved the State 
Government from the false position 
into which the Labour Department 
had carefully guided it. In the final 
stages also the management made an 
attempt to bare their fangs. They 
told Sri Chavan that his award would 
not be binding on them. The en- 
raged Chief Minister went ahead and 
announced his award and made a 
public appeal to both sides to end 
the stalemate. The ` management, 
cornered, accepted the position in 
bad grace. They published a dis- 
torted version of the Chief Minister’s 
appeal and attempted to create the 
impression that they were giving 
interim relief because of their own 
large-heartedness. 


The Award 

The Chief Minister’s aerd gives 
an interim relief of Rs. 7 to those 
getting a basic pay of less thar 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 6 to those gettinp=a 
between Rs. 101 and Rs. 200. The 
demands -of the workers, including 
revision of wage scales, enhance 
ment `of dearness allowance, etc, ar 
to be referred to arbitration. 

The interim relief of Rs. 10 .origj 
ginally sought by the employee 
would have meant for the manage 
ment an annual expenditure c 
Rs. 3.5 lakhs. .Under the Chava 
award the amount will be less tha 


half of this. 


in 1961 to the four persons who own 
the establishment to see the justice 
of the demand: The four—Shanti 
Prasad Jain, his wife and two bro- 
thers—collected Rs. 13.57 lakhs as 
dividends. The profit of the con- 
cern last year,~ after allowing for 
depreciation and bonus payment, 
was Rs. 51.53 lakhs, the gross profit 
being Rs. 60 lakhs. This'is what the 
books show. Hidden profits are 
another story. 


It must also be noted ‘that the 
dearness allowance paid to the 
lowest paid textile employee in Bom- 
bay is Rs. 30 more than that paid 
to workers of the same.category in 
the Jain concern. The last increase 
in D.A. was given when the cost of 
living index was 418; now it is 454. 
In this period textile men have got 
an increase of over Rs. 14. : 


Disturbing Trend 


A, heartwarming victory, indeed. 
But the fifteen days brought to light 
other féatures which do not augir 
well for the trade union movement. 
Every section of Bombay’s working 
class was fully in sympathy with the 
strikers, but I was surprised to find a 
strange and inexplicable reluctance 
on the part of the leaders of different 
trade unions to come together and 
take concerted action. This does 
not mean that they did nothing. 
Far from it. In fact, it was the 
militant attitude of some of the trade 
union leaders-that scared the Maha- 


rashtra Government into imposing 


the Section 144 order. But having 
said this, it must also be pointed out 
that there was no serious attempt at 
co-ordinated action. Each union 
or group of unions was chalking out 
plans, holding demonstrations and 
conducting an agitation on its own. 

min fact, I was surprised to hear a 
union man mention another union 
and say that there was no “liaison” 
yetween the two unions. One of the 
wo was the affected union. 
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compared with the dividends paid ' 
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“One cannot éscape the feeling that ; - 
political affiliations and mutual- sus- 


picion had a lot to do with’ such 
isolationism. What appears to be 
forgotten is that this attitude harms 
the cause of the working class, which 
undoubtedly is dear to all the leaders 
in question. J was also told that 
some among the Times of India 
union leaders feared that an attempt 
was being made by a big labour 
union in the city to “capture” their 
union. Although the leaders of the 
big labour union concerned, to whom 
I put the question bluntly, were very 
quick to deny the allegation,’ there 
was no sign of their taking the initia- 
tive. Whatever the truth of the 
matter, there was no justification for 
fighting shy of joint consultations at 
a critical time when working class 
solidarity was the supreme need. 
Everyone agreed with this general 
proposition; but no one appeared 
willing to take the initiative. 


I concede without the slightest 
hesitation that even the separate 
expressions of the feelings of the 
workers had their effect; but it must 
be admitted that if there had been 
joint consultations and concerted 
action, much better results would 
have been achieved in a shorter time. 
Also the management and the Labour 
Department would not have been 
emboldened to ad the e pitch for the 
workers. 


Bombay’s trade union movement 





THE GAINERS 


The 15-day strike in the Times of 
India publications came as a boon to 
the Indian Express and the Free 


Press Journal. Both gained in a big . 


way in circulation and netted consi- 
derable advertisement revenue. On 
some days they had more pages 
than usual, but even then could 
only accommodate news in 25 per 
cent of the space, the rest going to 
revenue-getting advertisements. The 
additional circulation naturally in- 
volved extra newsprint. 


- When the Government imposed a 
newsprint cut, most- newspapers, 
particularly the Express group, told 
their readers that they could not give 
the usual Sunday magazine section. 
How did they now manage to print 
such’a large number of additional 
copies. for 15 days? Perhaps the 
Press Hegia will find out. 





is not a young one. It has produced 


-somè of the country’s tallest trade ~ 


union leaders. One does feel em- 
barrassed to presume to offer advice 
to labour leaders who have inherit- 
ed a rich and glorious tradition. 
Nevertheless, as a humble worker 
who has abiding faith in the move- 
ment, I feel duty bound to appeal to 
my seniors to forget political and 
other differences at times when the 
security and welfare of the working 
class or any section of it is at stake. 
I would even appeal to them to set 
up permanent machinery for consul- 
tations and ‘to ensure that rivalries’ 
and bickerings and -political differ- 
ences do not find a place in such 
machinery. 
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CHINESE APPROACH TO PEACE - 


MOVEMENT 


“by SABURO EDA 


7 


` 


’ 


i : ` Saburo Eda, Secretary-General of the Socialist Party of Japan, recently wrote an, x 
article onthe line of the Japanese Socialists with regard to. the peace movement and their 
; i difference with the Chinese delegation to the World Congress against Atomic and ‘ Hydro- 


í 


At the` recent Eighth World Congress 
against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, a 


_ bitter controversy, took place between the 


delegates of our party and of China over the 
method of advancing the movement. for 
banning atomic and, hydrogen bombs, and 
sharp clashes often arose between the two 
sides with respect to the basic lines of the 
peace movement. 

As is widely known, the main points of 
the views indicated by the Chinese delegates 
at the Congress were as follows: The enemy 
of peace is American imperialism, and 
the A-H bomb ban movement moves for- 
ward by bringing this enemy -to the fore. 
It is wrong to seek the basic target of the 
movement in complete disarmament, and 


‘it is necessary to combine—rather. unify— 


the movement with the struggle for nation- 
al independence. It is wrong to oppose 
nuclear tests by any nation, and those of the 
socialist nations should be supported. 


The Chinese Line 
+ These views’ were not raised for the first 


„time at.this: year’s Congress against Atomic 


and Hydrogen Bombs. They are China’s 
consistent argument firmly asserted for the 
last several. years at the World Congress 
against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs and 
other international peace meetings, and 
they have created an international contro- 
versy about the so-called Chinese line in 
the peace movement. -> 

From, this viewpoint, the Chinese dele- 
gates, acting contrary to the declaration 
adopted at the Moscow Disarmament Con- 
gress in July, took the attitude that the 
Moscow Declaration committed a grave 
mistake in that it ignored the “enemy of 


peace” and -underplayed the struggle for . 


‘national independence, and that this mis- 
take must not be repeated at the Tokyo 
congress. 

We absolutely could not agree to these 


‘views of the Chinese’‘delegates concerning the 


present peace movement. As for the prob- 
lem of the “enemy of peace’’, we as social- 


ists do not deny that the root of war lies. 
‘in the capitalist ‘system and imperialism, 


and that the socialist system is essentially 
_Nor do we deny that in our 
own activities as a socialist party we must 


. Stress that before the people.. 


Stress on Conscience . 


What we disagree about are the argu- 
ments which place priority on naming who 
the “enemy of peace’’ is in the. peace 
movement, and in particular, in the A-H 
bomb ban movement. Our refusal is not 


‘merely on-grounds of expediency or tactical 


consideration based on the principle of 
broadening the movement but that in the 
A-H bomb ban movement it is necessary 
to concentrate on the conscience of the 
people, too. It goes without saying that 
the development of the A-H bomb ban 
movement depends on the character of the 
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gen Bombs held recently in Japan. 


is published here in a slightly abridged form. 


movement itself and that a movement 
which aims only at making it broad and 
large-scale will be useless: 

That the present A-H bomb ban move- 


ment. wil! inevitably be developed into a 


movement embracing all mankind trans- 
cending differences in class or political creed 
is due to the nature of thermonuclear 
weapons and thermonuclear war itself. 
Thermonuclear war is not a war in the ordi- 
nary sense and can no longer be the means 
by. which the victor forces its will on the 
vanquished, for, in it there is neither victor 
nor vanquished,-and it is only ruins that 


‘remain. 


` Struggle for Survival 


Therefore, at least as far as all-out 
.thermonuclear war is concerned, there is no 
room for asking whether it is a “just” war 
or an “unjust’’ war. In either case, the 
consequences amount exactly and equally 
to an act of suicide by mankind. The 
present peace movement, is significant 
as the struggle of entire humanity, so to 
speak, for survival, and that inevitably 
produces the all- mankind broadness of the 
movement. This movement is not aimed 
at struggling against or overthrowing ‘any 
‘specific social system but is aimed only at 
stopping the nuclear arms race and the 


‘menace it presents to mankind. What is 


most clearly indicated is the demand for the 
abolition of armaments, that is, complete 
-disarmament. 

It is not a demand for reinforcing the 
armaments of socialist nations and disarm- 
ing the impèrialists, but a movement to get 
the socialist nations, too, to renounce wea- 
pons and create a world without weapons. 
At a glance, it may look like a visionary and 
absurd target. But it has to confront the 
destructive and mankind-exterminating 
nature of thermonutlear weapons and ther- 
monuclear war which are beyond human 
imagination. - 


For All Mankind + 


Of course, the realisation of a ban on 
A-H tests or of complete disarmament 
would be the hardest blow to imperialism 
which is. a war-system in the essential 
sense. But the A-H bomb ban movement 
‘or the general disarmament movement can 
deal such a blow at imperialism only when 
it has been developed into a vast all-man- 
kind movement, transcending differences 
in ideology, creed and factions, and when it 


-has become impossible for the imperialists 


-to ignore it. It objectively deals a blow. at 


imperialism inthe end. As such, it is a ° 


‘movement which embraces also those who 
support—or have no criticism of—capital- 
ism; or rather which, with such broad mass- 
es forming the main body, changes public 
opinion, raises such concrete demands, 


` one after another, as evén the imperialists 


cannot refuse, enforces the demands, and 
gets State policies changed. -As such, it is 


“peace”, 


An English translation of this important article 


“ 


by no means a movement aimed at over- 


throwing any specific social system. 

It is very clear that in such a movement, 
stipulating in advance a particular nation 
as.an “enemy of peace’’—and forcing the 
participants in the movement to recognise 
it as such—would only result in sectionaliz- 
ing and splitting the movement. . It would 
inevitably make discrimination even among 
friends by whether they have a pointed 
view about the enemy or not, would produce 
the sectarianism which holds that those who 
do not have such a view are not true friends 
of peace; and would at the same time alie- 
nate from the movement those who do not 
have such a view about the “enemy of 
and thereby would give an alibi 
for schism. 


Independence Struggles 

Another argument against it is that 
setting up an enemy as a fixed and actual 
entity—instead of attacking a specific 
policy—would not bring out the idea of 
seeking policy changes by the advocacy of 
new policies and by the pressure of mass 
actions, but would lead to the conclusion 


that thece is no way to strengthen peace 


except by overthrowing the enemy. This 

would virtually confuse the peace move- 

ment with the movement against: a social 

system, - Reality is rather the opposite, anda 
only when the movement is taken forward 

through various forms aimed at achiev- 

ing common demands, will the conscious- 

ness and understanding of participants ir 

the movement also develop. 

There is no need to deny that the 
struggle for national independence of colo 
nial peoples basically weakens imperialisn 
and, to that extent, helps to strengthen peace 
But the struggle for peace is an indepen» 
dent struggle which cannot dissolve itse} 


‘into the struggle for national independence 


and it has a broader sweep and deeper cor 
tent. 

Itisa struggle to convert the entire wor}s 
structure from the system of cold war to 
system of co-existence, and is connecte 
with the vital interests of entire mankir 
which are common not only to the oppres 


-ed peoples, but also to the people of capit 


list and socialist countries. And, the indii 
pendent strengthening of the peace mov 
ment furthers the cause of national indw 
pendence, and at the same time, helps p>» 
vent the danger of the colonial liberati 
struggle leading to a world war. 


Linked Movements 


After “making clear this independ 
nature of the peace movement and of w 
struggle for national independence, we m 
seek to connect the two correctly. The v 


-tọ conduct them probably varies frc 


nation to nation. In the case of our co’ 
try Qapan); the movement aimed at 

‘abrogation of the Security Treaty or remo 
of the U.S. bases is an issue for the pe 


a 


movement, and from the point of view of 
repudiating the infringement of our sove- 
reignty by America, it is a movement for 
complete independence as well. The two 
are closely connected, in the sense that the 
way to complete independence is opened by 

#the strengthening of the struggle for peace 
and neutrality. 


However, the character of the A-H bomb 
ban movement is different from that of the 
movement for the abrogation of the Security 
Treaty or the removal of the U:S. bases 
even though they equally form part of the 
peace movement. The A-H bomb ban 
movement must be developed tò the very 
last as a movement aimed at complete dis- 
armament .which is the ‘condition for the 
ultimate guarantee for the ‘scrapping -of 
nuclear weapons. Bringing the national 
independence , struggle directly into it 
would never make ‘for the correct develop- 
ment of the movement. 


Also, in our country, it is ` décisively 
important to struggle against Japanese 
monopoly and the Japanese Government 
for the sake of .peace and independence, 
instead of, poe es for, “anti-American 


- patriotism.’ K 


Tests and ERR 


The Chinese delegates asserted . that 
opposing nuclear, tests by any and ‘every 
nation represents a Third Force argument 
which equates the imperialist system with 
the socialist system and ignores the fact 


that while the nuclear tests by the imperial-. 


ist states are for war, the nuclear tests by 
the socialist states are helping to strengthen 
peace. We cannot accept this assertion. 
The'reason whiy the Socialist Party protests 
against both American and Soviet nuclear 
tests is not because it ignores the differences 
in the two systems, capitalism and socialism. 


We are aware that the Soviet nuclear 
tests are basically defensive ones, necessitat- 
ed by imperialism. And in a general sense 
we never deny that the military power of 
the socialist countries helps prevent imperial- 
ist aggression.. Yet we feel it is impossible 
to solve clearly by such a general argument 
the present problem in which the. vicious 
circle of the thermonuclear arms race cons- 

witutes a terrifying menace to mankind. 


Such a stand will change the- peace 
movement into a~“‘movement to support 
«he socialist countries.” Once the ‘peace 
movement becomes such a movement for 
iupport to the socialist countries, it will 
snd: up by supporting the socialist states 
nilitarily, too, and in principle, the peace 
movement will itself have to stand within 
wile ambit of the arms race. It will be 
wothing but an act of suicide for the peace 
novement. From the point of view of the 

ocialist nations; too, it should be subs- 
antially more favourable for the peace 
lovement to grow-——denying nuclear test- 
«g by any nation--than to have their own 
«clear. testing .or ‘armament expansion 


wirectly supported: by the peace movement. 


miroshima, Nagasaki at - 
Not only that. 
ovement of our country has a specific 
«tional imprint produced by the experience 
‘Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Even though 
yare not permitted to rely on this national 


sling alone to oppose any nuclear testing. 


id rest only on the spontaneous nature of 
3 movement, the peace movement of Japan 
«anot ‘exist when this national feeling is 
«ored. This national feeling may have 
> drawback of ignoring the difference 

the two -systems of -imperialism and 


i 
k 


The A-H bomb ban : 


socialism as far as nuclear weapons are 
concerned, but it has-the great positive 
asset of trying to‘ denounce basically any 
nuclear tests, nuclear weapons, and nuclear 
war in our times... d 


The problem i is how to develop the posi- 
tive aspect of this. national feeling while 
‘relying on and: starting from that feeling. 
The only way is to develop the movement 
towards the conclusion of an agreement for 
ban on nuclear tests or for complete disar- 


- mament, , while opposing nuclear tests by 
-every possible means. : If the movement is 


developed correctly -in this direction, the 
national experiences of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki will become the valuable driving 
force which stirs the Japanese people -to 
lead the struggle of entire humanity for 
building a world without weapons. Lead- 
‘ing the movement towards support for any 
specific nation will only result in the’ wither- 
ing of this valuable bud. : 


Root of Difference ` 5 


The above. are the main points, of 
disagreement between the Chinese delegates 


and us, concerning the peace movement. . 


At the root probably. lies a difference in 
the understanding of the structure of the 
present- world or the nature of war in our 
times, which has something to do with the 
China-Soviet controversy. In any event, 
it is unfortunate that there should be such 
an important difference between us’ and 
„the Chinese delegates in the common ‘task 
of protecting peace. But’ this does not 
and must not in the least, impair’ the 
friendship between the peoples of Japan 
and China, the solidarity between us 


Socialist Party members and the Chinése` 


‘leaders as socialists. It has been’ our 
consistent policy to fight for the restoration 
of -Japan-China ‘diplomatic relations, for 
Japan-China economic interchange, and for 
the strengthening of friendship between the 
Japanese and ‘Chinese peoples. In‘ the 
future, we will hold fast to this policy and 
will . struggle to realise it. We will not 
permit the Two Chinas plot of ‘American 
imperialism or the Japanese Government, 
and will fight for the return of China to the 
ba Nations; which is China’s lawful 
right. , m 


i 


Mutual Respect ; 


As for the class solidarity between the 
Chinese leaders and us as socialists, it is 


-Necessary- to strengthen the solidarity fur- 


ther in the future, and we believe that is 
possible. Needless to say, however, this 
solidarity must be. based on ‘the recogni- 
tion of independence and equality on both 
sides. This autonomy and solidarity means, 
on the one hand, that both sides respect 


each other’s positions, do not force their , 


views on each. other, and refrain from ún- 
reasonable ‘intervention 
affairs; and in case they disagree, they talk 
frankly with.each other on an equal footing 


to seek mutual understanding and at the’ 
same time do not stint frank criticism if - 


it is necessary. 


Some progressive forces-in our country. 
have a tendency to put an extremely one- 


-sided interpretation on the meaning of inter- 


national solidarity among workers, ‘and 
think that. uncritical compliance with the 
policies or views of Soviet or Chinese lead- 
ers means ,allegiance to international soli- 
darity. But this is a gross misunderstand- 
ing. “Such a tendency should be .called a 

“small nation mentality’? comparable with 
.the distorted “internationalism’’ or “great 

nation mentality”? of the Stalin days which 


in each’ other’s. 


held, “it is proletarian, internationalism to 
support the Soviet Union unconditionally.” 
It really has nothing -to do with genuine 
international solidarity among workers. 
At the root of this jaundiced international- 
ism lurks the outlook of monolithic unity 
which holds that among the progressive 
forces and progressive political parties of 
various countries there can be no differ- 


. ence in mutual interests or serious differ- 


ences in views which stem from differences 


“in position. From the China-Soviet con-* 


troversy, for example, it should be clear 
that this thinking is‘ incompatible with 
reality. 


Frank Discussions ~ 


In this regard, we should assume a more ` 
‘independent attitude and try to convey 
Japan’s actual situation to the other party. 
There should be an attitude of sincerity 
toward the:other party. What is necessary 
in this case is to express‘ ouf opinion frankly 
and openly in the presence of the other 
party and be ready for discussions or 
arguments in case the other party is under - 
a misunderstanding or in case.the other 
party’s assertions are unacceptable. 


Lastly, I would like to state frankly our 
requests to the-Chinese leaders inorder to 
strengthen ‘genuine friendship and solida- 
rity between the Japanese and Chinese 
peoples. First, since the Chinese revolution 
and the Chinese socialist construction are 
great achievements and since the model 
‘examples of China and the behaviour of the 
Chinese leaders exert very great influence 
on the progréssive camp of our country, 
the autonomy of democratic movements 
and socialist movements in Japan may be 
damaged depending on the attitude of the 
Chinese leaders,’ with ‘the ‘result that the 
movements will become isolated from the 
life and feeling of the people in general, 
and their developnient will be hindered. 


A Word of Caution 


We are willing to receive the Chinese 
leaders’ criticism on Japan’s progressive 
movements, but we request them to refrain 
strictly from any actions that caf be mis- 
understood such as forcing specific lines on 
Japan. For example, it may be all right 
for Chinese delegatesto criticize the message 


‘ of the Moscow Disarmament, Congress, but 


the attitude of regarding it as a plot to push 
the Japanese movement against atomic and 
hydrogen bombs in accordance with the 
spirit of the Moscow Declaration is un- 
acceptable. i 

_ Second, in case a serious difference of 
views- or policy ‘unfortunately occurs 
between Japan and China, it is desirable to 


. conduct frank. discussion or mutual. criti- 


cism of it, but entering into a discus.on 
about personalities with careless slander or 
employing abusive language, as if it is 
against class enemies, would not be the way 
to promote mutual understanding and 
friendship. 2 


Third, statements: and acts by the 
Chinese leaders, - which give ‘the impres- 
sion that they are attempting to force 
their lines: on Japan’s mass movement 
and progressive movements, can incur the 
distrust and suspicion of the Japanese 
masses who are to forge the ties of Japan-" 
China solidarity and also of many progres- 
sive activists. These can impair genuine 
Japan-China friendship and can aid the 
reactionary forces which are continuing a 
„policy of hostility toward China. We. 
would like to hope that the Chinese leaders 
will soon awaken to this point. 5 
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UNPRECEDENTED UPSURGE : 


From Our Corr espondent 


Events in Pakistan are cascading 
towards a climax with such a terrific. 
“momentum that one wonders how 
long they can be confined within the 
bounds of traditional constitutional 
forms.. It is no exaggeration to say 
that there are few instances in recent 
years of a dictdtor losing authority 
so rapidly in the face of mass demons- 
trations as we find in Pakistan today. 

` President Ayub’s brow-beating 
statement on his return from abroad’ 
—making a target of Mr Suhrawardy 
- — misfired rather pathetically.- For, 
there have been no signs of its 
having put the-brake on the Opposi- 
tion’s onward march towards more 
democracy. If anything, it has per- 
haps precipitated developments. And 
the biggest snub to the.Ayub regime 
came when Mr Suhrawardy announc- 
ed the. formation of the Natiofal 
Democratic Front.in Karachi on 
October 4. At the meeting, the 
Front, was declared to be a platform 
for national unity for the achieve- 
ment of democratic rights and the 
‘sovereignty of the People of Pakis- 
tan. 
It must not be thought that it 
is the fiftyfour leaders champion- 


ing the Democratic Front from, both. 


the wings of Pakistan that ‘constitute 
the entire support for the move for 
- democracy- in Pakistan. Fourteen 


‘Muslim League leaders, headed by- 


Mian Mumtaz Daultana, Sardar 
Bahadur Khan and Mr Z. H. Lari, 
have declared that the League itself. 
should cooperate with the Front. 
Support has also come pointedly 
from Sind—where eleven political 
leaders have decided to hold a region- 
al conference besides supporting the 
Front—and from Baluchistan and 
the Frontier, whose leaders will soon 
be meeting.in Peshwar to extend their 
‘support to the Front’s. programme. 

A significant development has 
‘been the overtaking of the staid 
‘ranks of the Muslim League as well. 
‘It was, the mighty sweep of the Oppo- 
sition campaign that has forced the 
‘Government to release the former 
Muslim League President; Khan 
Abdul Qayyum Khan, though he 
has been gagged by an order asking 
him not to make statements or 
speeches for six months. 


‘Even more important is the hold- 


ing of the meeting of the Punjab - 


_of the Government. 


Muslim League Council in Lahore on 
October 7, which was attended by 


- as many as'315 members out of 450— 


no small thing when one takes into 
account the Goyernment’s- attempt’s 

to intimidate the leaders. This meet- 
ing was a counterblast to the Muslim, 
League Convention held under official 
patronage last month. Apart from 
the demand for the restitution of 
democracy made by the Council, 

it is interesting to note that 
Mr Daulatana spoke at the Council,’ 
despite the ban on political activities 
placed on him under the Elective 
Bodies Disqualification Order 
(EBDO). = ~~ = 


From all this, one can very well 
anticipate what President Ayub 
should expect from the meeting of 
the -All-Pakistan- Muslim ` League - 
Council which is being called at 
Dacca -on October 27 mainly as a 
result of pressure from opposition 
elements. 


The position in Pakistan today -is 
that barring Ministers, Parliamentary 
Secretaries anda. few hangers-on of 
the Ayub regime in the Assembly 
and within the Basic Democracy set- 
up, there is hardly any supporter 
A mass up- 
surge of unprecedented dimensions 
‘has gripped Pakistan. Three fea- 
tures in the, situation are to be 
noted by. any careful observer of 
Pakistani, happenings. 


First, the spearhead of the entire 
‘upsurge has .been provided by stu- 
dents, as ‘it has .done’ for ‘ every 
democratic movement in the fifteen 
years of Pakistan. This time, they, 
have won in their demand for the 
scrapping of the three-year degree 
course and Government. has re- 
introduced the 
‘They had also demanded wider and 
better facilities as against the costly 
and restricted scheme of the Educa- 
tion Commission. The students’ 
movement spread with all its fury. 
In West Pakistan, too, there was 
ample evidence of this in the demand 
for the withdrawal of the ‘extern- 
ment order served on 12 student 
leaders of Karachi who had demons- 
trated before the Muslim League 
Convention there last month. The. 
Karachi students’ demonstration and 
hunger-strike on October 4 was 


- few...months’ 


. has spread very rapidly to the West- 


. stronghold, Lahore, the opposition 


two-year~ course,- 





attacked by. the police and this 
touched off a big protest- movement 
resulting in a citizens’ body under 
Mr Z. H. Lari: taking up cudgels 
on behalf of: the students. The - 
infection has since spread to Sukkur 
where also hunger-strike and demons- 
trations took place. 


The second feature of the last 
democratic movement 
in Pakistan is that while it started 
from East Pakistan, it has this time 
caught on in West Pakistan too. As 
for the East, there was always a 
strong resentment against the West- 
ern’ wing, which has almost ‘assum- 
èd a secessionist character. The 
more extremist wing has even start- 
ed‘ talking in terms of independence. 
But it would be wrong to jump to 
conclusions from such attitudes, 
which are born mainly out of frus- 
tration and anger against the ruling 
junta which happens to belong to 
West Pakistan. 
Unlike previous upsurges. in 

East Pakistan, however, this time, 
one cannot ignore the fact that it 









































tern wing.» It is almost poetic justice’ 
for the diehards that in their very 


is entrenched. today,. while, as 
stated above; on October 27, the 
All-Pakistan Muslim League Council 
is due’to meét in,the capital of East 
Pakistan to decide on momentous 
issues. 

The third point to note abéut the 
recent developments is the personal’ 
role of Mr Suhrawardy. He has 
become the rallying point of the 
entire movement, a sort of a bridge 
between the Opposition forces in the 
Eastern and ‘Western wings. 
Despite thé provocations organized 
at its meetings in West Pakistan by 
Ayub’s men—of which the worst 
was the attempt on his life-at Gujran- 
wala—the veteran leader has been 
campaigning with, all the zést of 
the past. The initiative in the 
entire Pakistani situation is today 
fast passing on to him, and is no 
longer in the hands of President 
Ayub. 

Outside observers, probably many 
in USA, might calculate that a 
some crucial. stage Mr Suhraward 
can be brought round to a compro 
mise with President Ayub. ‘Judgin 
by the terrific tempo of the mas 
movement unleashed. by. him, i 
seems unlikely that he can any longe: 
let his supporters down. He wh 
rides a tiger can seldom put th 
brake on it, even if it is an acroba 
of Mr Subrawardy’s standing, 


FILMS 





Satyajit Ray’s “ABHIJAN” 


by Marie SETON 


-Some people have commented that a 
film director of Satyajit Ray’s standing 
should not spend his major artistic talents 
on a plot such as that of Abhijan; or as 
someone put it, “a plot that is basically that 
of a gangster film.” : 

I disagree with this reasoning because 
quite frequently in.cinema—especially the. 
Indian cinema—very, important plots or 
themes come to life on the screen in so 
artificial, or propagandistic, a manner as to 
appear of little or no consequence. Occa- 
sionally--and Abhijan is a case in point— 
a plot which could very easily be made into 
a most cliche-ridden film evolves into one 
which becomes important because of ‘the 
depth of human understanding that has been 
injected into it. In a work of art it is the 
particular handling of the theme, as well as 
the theme itself, which decides whether it 


will be a great work or one that nobody- 


is ever going to remember: 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet 


It is probably true that very few people, 
except Shakespearean scholars, realise 
that there was a pre-Shakespeare version 
of Hamlet and that, therefore, Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, which has lived as one of the 
greatest of plays, resulted from a revision 
and rewrite of an inferior original. The 
original—I’ve never read or seen it—was 
probably crude melodrama. What Shakes- 
peare created from coarse material is the 
most compelling psychological study of the 
conflict within Hamlet himself and of the 
intensifying of the relationship between 
his mother and his uncle who, having 
murdered his brother, married his sister- 
in-law and thus gained the throne. 
Hamlet, a legendary prince of ancient Den- 
mark, has survived as a real man riven by 
deep. conflict of mind and being. The 
Hamlet type of person’ exists everywhere in 
varying degrees—the man who sees -the 
need for action but keeps hesitating because 
of his conscience and his torment. ; 

What is often forgotten today is ‘that 

















al play in an age of transition between the 
Middle Ages dominated as they were by 
table, if narrow, traditions and the onset 
of our own modern age when individualism 
became a force in the lives of more people 
han ever before, Today, all over the 


he whole social structure, so that in various 
laces where the upper classes have riot been 
iped out, members of these upper-classes 
ave, nevertheléss, sunk economically and 
ocially in the social scale. At the same 
ime, in countries where there is still predo- 
inantly a capitalist pattern of society, 
dividuals from the lower stratas—econo- 
hically speaking—have risen on the basis’ of 
erit or’ drive into the intellectual class 
r into the noveau riche, the group with the 
onomic power. 

In Ray’s Abhijan, the hero, Narsingh, of 
ajput origin, has fallen in the social and 
onomic scale so that he has become a taxi 
iver. (Paris has been full of ex-Princes 
iving taxis ever since the Russian Revolu- 
n of 1917 because these former princes 


Shakespeare, the author, rewrote the origi- . 


had never been trained for any work that 
suited the change-over in the society which 
produced them.) On the other hand, Nar- 
singh’s newly-acquired friend, Joseph, is 
the grandson of a Harijan who became a 
Christian in the same village where Nar- 
singh’s grandfather was a Rajput of impor- 
tance. (One of he most perceptive things 
in the casting of these two roles is to 
have chosen a fair-toned actor for Narsingh 
and a dark-toned actor for Joseph—a 
casting that visualizes something that is 
generally true and reflects the original Aryan 
conquest and the colour spectrum of the 


caste system). : 


‘Beatnik’ and ‘Stilyagi’ 


The Shakespearean age all over Europe 
produced its quota of Angry Young Men 
and mixed-up youth, of whom Hamlet is 
an example. Today, it is the whole world 
which has its quota of Angry Young Men 
who are deeply plagued by the qustion of 
how to adjust, live and survive in the midst 
of societies which are in varying degrees in 
a state of transition. Traditional values 
have been shattering blows everywhere. Yet 
a new morality has not been stabilized. 
On the one hand, the immensely prosperous 
United States produces beatniks; on the 
other, the rapidly advanced socialist society 
of the Soviet Union has been faced with the 
problem of what to do with young Teddy- 
boy hooligans, the stilyagi, something which 
in Socialist, or Marxist theory, was sup- 
posed to be the exclusive disease of capital- 
ist society. g . 

Let us allow that the rest of the world, 
including communist countries (but not 
China), on the one hand, and the -newly 
emerging nations of Asia and Africa, on the 
other, lie psychologically and economically 
tetween the two leading blocs, one repre- 
senting free enterprise and the other, 
public ownership’ of industries. Because 
of the breaking up of the traditional every- 
where, all peoples of the world (with 
perhaps the éxception of a few isolated tribal 
people) have the problem of the corrupt and’ 
rapacious individual (Sukhanram, the busi- 
nessman in Abhijan). The insecure younger 
individual (who, particularly when dis- 
illusioned, is tempted to seek success 


` by aligning himself -with the corrupt but 


strong—because established—authority 
everywhere) is, in practice, most singularly 
foolish, and tends to kick around the 
maladjusted individual from lack of human 
insight rather than calculated and organis- 
ed brutality or callousness. This is what 
Narsingh has experienced before he meets 
Sukhanram, the smuggler of opium and 
the trader in women. , There are number- 
less Narsinghs in the world today and to 
my mind it is important that a director 
with the human: insight of Satyajit Ray 
should explore the mind and feelings of this 
type of man. 3 


Action Film 


Though Abhijan is very clearly an action 
film, Ray has turned it into an exploration 
of the thoughts and feelings of Narsingh who 
is-seething with inner conflict because his 
efforts to ‘go-straight’, despite his violence 


‘ the exploitive. 


a a 
of temperament, have Ìanded him into seem- 
ing failure. At the opening, he can be 
seen not to fit in so that he is ripe for fall- 
ing a prey to Sukhanram’s ‘desire to have a 


‘taxi to transport his opium. 


The film, as realised on the screen by 
Ray, is an attempt to present in a humanis- 
tic manner the kind of news item which 
states that so much opium has been found, 
or that such and such a girl, .having been 
raped or enticed away, has been found in a 
brothel. There is scarcely a country in the 
world today where just this ‘in its local form 
does not take place. Everywhere the peddi- 
ing of dope has increased and only the 
variety used differs. Whether it is a ‘‘call 
girl? in one country, a “benarasi’’ in 
another, or, as in the case of Abhijan, 
a ‘maid servant, the human situation is the 
same. ` 

Ray has three universa! characters in 
his ‘film who are very common in current 
society—Sukhanram, the successful ‘busi- 
nessman’ who is in reality a racketeer; the 
girl Gulapi (Waheeda Rehman) who. has 
become an outcast in her village because 
she was raped and is disillusioned” that no 
one tried to protect her and ‘she was 
merely blamed, and Narsingh. 


‘Hell to Adjust’ : 


This disillusioned, violent Rajput who 
is thoroughly demoralized is not different 
from the maladjusted scion of the Polish or 
British aristocracy who finds it -hell to ad- 
just to contemporary realities which have 
shattered the economic basis of the formerly 
powerful family. Any such man has, on 
the one hand, pride in his ancestry-——Nar- 
singh is constantly referring to his chhatri 
origin—but on the other is ill-equipped to 
find a comparable status in a changed 
society. Some-do, but a great many don’t. 
In Abhijan, Narsingh (Soumitra Chatterjee’ 
is the perceptive actor creating the role) 
has a longing to be “a gentleman’’ though 
his education, despite- his ancestry, is 
defective for this role. (A large number 
of the world’s aristocrats are refnarkably 
under-educated when it comes to any kind 
of equal competition in the world. They 
have neitther got an adequate intellectual . 
training nor a training for manual work so 
that, as is proved in many places in Europe, 
they are just the people who end up as taxi 
drivers or else sometimes become involved 
in smuggling of-one sort or another). 
Narsingh’s Rajput ‘daring’ has only got 
him into trouble with the mean-minded and 
His social difference makes 
him an outsider to other taxi drivers and bus 
drivers, who resent him as an intruder. 
He’s betwixt and between two worlds and, 
thus, he is ripe to be caught in Sukhanram’s 
web, though it troubles his conscience 
throughout. a i 

Satyajit Ray is, of course, fully aware of 
what he is really seeking to say in Abhijan— 
that it is not necessary to become corrupt 
in order to survive. The moral he is seek- 
ing to point out is that if anyone can find the _ 
guts to withstand being sucked into the 
morass of disillusion and cynicism, there is 
a way to survive in the modern world and 
still preserve integrity. Or, if a person can 
tear himself loose—as Narsingh finally 
does—there must be a way to find some 
stability that is not -based on corruption. 
There are a lot of directors today who would 
resolve the Abhijan story as the French 
director, Clouzot, resolved the not- 
altogether dissimilar action film, Wages of 
Fear—that is to say, with the death of the 
daring hero. me a ies 
`` (Continued on page 22) 
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Business ‘as Usual ` 


It is not unusual in the Capital to 
find oneself in a party game in which 
the main topic is to describe the 
ingenuity of corrupt practices pre- 
vailing in different Government 
Departments. And the result some- 
times brings to light an astounding 
variety of corruption which the 
uninitiated would never believe to 
be possible. 


The other day, a friend was 
regaling us’ with stories from the 
Income Tax Department. It is no 
doubt common knowledge that the 
most innocent-looking man’ would 
sometimes be found to be racking 
his- brains how to dodge the I.T. 
assessor. The Big Business fish 
would of course know how to get 


round the assessor and work out 


brilliant ideas of getting him ‘into 
his pocket. 

But I was not prepared for what I 
heard about a member of the Income 
Tax Tribunal, which is reputed to be 
the highest authority in dealing with 


. cases of dispute regarding income tax 


and also hears appeals against 
assessment at a lower level. This 
particular gentleman, I heard, would 


not mind taking paltry -favours: - 


rather he sometimes gets others 
concerned to pay even for his cinema 
tickets. Recently, he was at Jai- 
pur and had a comfortable time at 
the Rambagh Palace Hotel. 
it came to clearing the bill, he did 
not mind passing it on to somebody 
under him, with a quizzical smile, 
“Am I supposed to pay it up?” The 


hint was obvious: the party whose, 


case he was looking into should 
clear it.. 


A newspaper report says that an 
official who has made a special study 
of the prevailing corrupt practices 
is different Departments is now pre- 
paring a handy directory on the sub- 
ject, and he hopes to present it to the 
Prime Minister in six months. I 
wonder if his survey covers this 
dignitary who sits on’ the Income Tax 
Tribunal. i 


Free World Commodity 


Saudi Arabia is in thé news now- 
adays in helping to “liberate” Yemen 
from the “rebels” who have over- 
thrown the holy Imam. But do 
you ‘know that the biggest slave- 
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When: 


dealing country today is Saudi 
Arabia, where government licences 
are issued for slave traders? Reading 
an article in the Amerian weekly, 
The New Republic of Sept 17, I came 
across a write-up by Rupert Wilkin- 
son, saying: “Saudi Arabia has about 


half a million slaves, and there is. 


strong evidence to suggest that in- 
come from oil royalties—Western 
oil royalties—has helped pay the 
steadily mounting prices at the slave 
auctions. In 1947, when oil reve- 


` nues were beginning to take full 


economic effect, a woman slave in 
Saudi Arabia or Kuwait could’ be 
-bought for anything between £390 
and £630. Six years later the French 


Ambassador to, the Saudis reported. 


that a girl of 15 cost as much as 
£1,100.” 


Quite a chunk -of Saudi slaves 


owners belong to the royal family. 
These Saudi dealers extend their 
operations as far away as Nigeria, 
Turkey and Iran. . Recently, Cairo 
Press reports said that Mali, the new- 
ly-freed African State, “‘accused 
Saudi Arabia of kidnapping and 
enslaving Mecca pilgrims.” 


Wilkinson comments: “Unfortu- 
nately for the Western powers’ image 
as defenders of freedom, neither the 
United States, nor France, nor for: 
that matter Canada, has joined the 
‘Slavery Convention (started i in 1956). 
The United States provisionally sign- 
ed it, but Congress did not ratify it. 
By contrast, every Communist bloc 
member of the UN except Poland 
has supported the Convention.” In 


the British protectorate of Aden,’ 


slavery exists, while in Oman, the 
slave-hoarding Sultan gets British 
support against the Imam who is 
opposed to slavery.” ° 


The ‘writer goes on to pro- 
phesy: “The slave trade will drag on. 
The U.S. and Britain will continue to 
subsidize it, as the unfortunate 
requirement for obtaining Middle 
Eastern oil and. Middle Eastern alli- 
ances. And then, suddenly, bewilder- 
ingly the political picture-will change, 
as it is always changing. The revo- 
lutions that occured in Egypt and 
Iraq will occur again, elsewhere.. 

Now it is Yemen’s turn. Bad 
for the: Free World bosses as it is 
bad for the slave trader.. 


Ruled by God 


MRA, as is well known, does. 
` good business in Kerala. 


Among 
its many publications distributed in 
Kerala is a Malayalam periodical. 
printed on high-class art paper, ‘with 


‘the Congress. 


. American, 


a lavish dose of illustrations. 

In the latest issue of this MRA 
periodical, I came across a fascinat- 
ing story which I would like the Con- 
gress President to read as it provides, 
the panacea for all factionalism in 
Datelined Caux in 
Switzerland, the GHQ of MRA, the 
story says that the Kerala MLAs 
who had gone there to participate in 
thè MRA World Assembly staged a 
drama claimed to be based on their 
real-life experience. Entitled New 
Chapter, the,drama depicts how two 
warring groups inside Kerala Con- 
gress had discovered the secret of 
unity under the inspiration of MRA. 
Two leaders from Kottayam, repre- 
senting two groups in‘the District 
Congress, actually came up to the 


_Stage after the premiere of the play 


at Caux and addressed the audience. 
Sri P.C. Cherian MLA said, “We have. 
decided to become new men by sub- 
jecting ourselves to change” and 
pledged to struggle for ensuring that 
India was “ruled by those who are 
ruled by God”. Sri M.C. Chacko, 
who happens to be the DCC Secre- | 
tary of Kottayam, confessed, “It 
is a wonder that we united”; and he 
decided “to start this movement for 
cleansing the country from my own 
house.” 


Enlightenment was not confined 
to these two. Nine Congress MLAs 
and a few others went from Kerala 
to Caux, but the pilgrimage was cut 
short by Sri Lal Bahadur kidnapping 
the Coalition Chief Minister for 


- Punjab Governorship, and so the 


nine pilgrims have just come back on 
urgent summons from the new Chief 
Minister, thereby spoiling their MRA 
jaunt. New Chapter was just half 
finished. 


Touch-up 


Have you read The Ugly 
described as giving a 
“‘pulling-no-punches description of a 
certain type of American official in a 
foreign land”? The book really port- 
rays the State Department and CIA 
type in South Asia. 


Sold over 27 lakh copies, it is 
now being filmed, with Marlo: 
Brando playing the lead. New York 
Times says: “Rumour has it tha 
Universal (producer of the film) an: 
the State Department have ha 
many consultations, the latter hop 
ing that the American won't tur 
out to be too ugly.” 


Tough job, no doubt, if you fas 
read the book. 


SCRIBBL» 


Commumicaliovs 
ARYA SAMAJ’S ROLE IN PUNJAB. 


I have read with interest Sri Balraj 
Mehta’s article. It is refreshing to read an 
analysis in which the writer tries his best to 
focus attention on the real factors which 
have influenced relations between the 
Hindus and Sikhs in. Punjab. His research 
has led him to examine the contemporary 
problem in the social and economic setting 
of a century. Much of the discussion about 


communalism in the, Punjab,has conspicu- , 


ously ‘failed to consider the policies of the 
Akalis within a’ broad framework of histori- 
cal development. The writer has refused to 
identify himself with a partisan approach 
and has expressd himself in a spirit of 
objectivity. I would grant that his article 
is both thought-provoking and timely. — 

Unfortunately, he has been unable to 
avoid several one-sided .assertions . which 
have Jed him to make at least one rather 
presumptuous judgement and a number of 
sweeping statements. 

While observing the characteristics’ of 
the friction and rivalry between the two 
communities, the writer has allowed him- 
self to be guided by a deterministic inter- 
pretation of the emergence of the Arya 
Samaj as an organisation with expansive 

. tendencies in violent encounter with the rest. 
He would seem to subscribe to the view of 
every Arya Samajist being a potential 
soldier working against the integration of 
the communities. . A 

This analysis is unrealistic for several 
reasons. For one thing, the character of 
the entire Arya Samaj movement, which 
even its worst critics will not deny was a 
mass movement led by.able leaders - like 
Lajpat Rai and Shradhanand, was based 
upon a tremendous advance in concerted 
action, and developed purposes and object- 
ives far beyond the name and ideology with 
which it started. It cannot be forgotten that 
Arya Samajists and Arya Samajist sympa- 
thisers provided a platform for-activities of 
Shahid Bhagat Singh and Ajit Singh. ; 

The assumption that the Arya Samaj 
was only motivated by considerations of 
spreading its influence is not borne out by 
macts. There is no evidence of a general 
attitude of hostility among Arya Samajists 
towards Sikhs or vice-versa. The Arya 
Samaj has respected limits on its freedom 


o propagate its religious ideology. During ` 


he struggle against British imperialism in 
vhich Punjab played a leading role, the 
ommon values placed before the entire 
ountry became more important than the 
‘provincialism’’ of the founders of sectional 
1ovements. The same applies to the Arya 
amaj, Under the pressure of events 
aad the conflict against the imperialist 
aemy, the general Indian pattern was given 
«e pride of place. : 

It would be totally unrealistic for us to 
mmcern ourselves today with stray textual 
‘idence if we are seriously concerned with 
e wider range of problems which were 
nected with Arya Samajist social think- 

mg. It would be preposterous to lift out 
vay examples of Arya Samajist or Sikh 
minking and declare that both were engag- 
in some sort of vicious competition. 
‘ch an interpretation cannot be consistent 
th a historical analysis which seeks to 
«derstand the- remarkable way in which 
th the Arya Samaj and Akali move- 
nts were able to inspire strength and 


unity in the masses of the Punjab, and 
awaken a response for which the national 
leadership more*than once complimented 
the Punjabis. 

When we survey the field of genuine 
Sikh grievances, we cannot ignore the 
-many examples where Sikhs and Arya 
Samajists have worked shoulder to shoulder 
in creating social organisations which, 
in spite of the political friction in Punjab, 
are still acknowledged to be second to.none 
in the country in their strength and ability 
to achieve practical results. In attempt- 
ing to solve the political problem of Pun- 
jab, we need not estrange the Arya Sama- 
jists. ` 

What is needed is to -devise specific’ 
measures which can comprehend the basic 
explanation of the social and political dis- 
tance between the two communities which 
is being widened in the present “power” 
situation in Punjab. 

It is not possible for me in a short space 
to give more than a few hints about the 
lines on which the problem can be attack- 
ed. I would suggest three aspects which 
should receive conspicuous attention. 
First, we should remember that Punjab 
has been subjected to economic and techno- 
logical changes which have accompanied 
rapid industrial development in a predomi- 
nantly agricultural region. Much of this 
development has been menaced by obscur- 
antist thinking. It is to the credit of the 
Punjabis that they have overcome most of 
the barriers. There is no reason for com- 
placency, however, for the rate of econo- 
mic development must be accelerated. 
This would require higher standards of 
public administration and the courage to 
implement economic policies which in the 
short run will conflict with the interests 
of powerful lobbies. 

Secondly, a Herculean effort must be 
made to bridge the alarming.gap between 
economic and cultural changes: At the 
present moment, the Punjabis seem to be 
obsessed with economic and technological 
advance. This often earns them the repu- 


‘tation of being “Westernised materialists’’. 
. It is important to realise that for economic 


advance to be sustained, it is of crucial 
importance to make a minimum of cultural 
advance. Much of the future of Punjab 
hinges on this. Language is a vehicle of 
thought. If thought is there, it will break 
through all encrustations. The language 
controversy in Punjab is in a sense a camou- 
flage. The hard and inescapable fact is that 
Punjab has not so far produced a Tagore 
or a Vallathol. The various manifestations 
of prejudice we see in today’s Punjab are 
mainly the result of an increase in indus- 
trial and commercial contacts without a 
corresponding acceleration in the efforts 
towards creative cultural contact, by which 
I mean primarily contemporary achieve- 
ments in the field of serious art, literature 
and music. 


Thirdly, and finally, I-would suggest the 
need to modify a certain puritanical spirit 
which, dominates both the Akalis and the 
Arya Samajist elite which seems to have 
served a useful purpose during the nation- 
al movement, but today is a negative in- 
fluence on healthy emotional expression of 
the Punjabis as a whole and especially of the 
younger generation. The aggressive self- 
confidence we notice in Punjabi youth 
is often the symptom of the inability of the 
community to integrate its young men in 
its social life. Feelings of resentment 
against ‘hypocritically imposed standards 
encourage a sense of insecurity and frus- 
tration. The real success of young Punjabi 


men and women in. the fields of arts and 
sciences will spur them on to pressing 
their rightful and fundamental protest in 
a manner which will be the essential condi- 
tion of Indian progress instead of the un- 
sympathetic conflicts of today which ex- 
press a cultural inadequacy which all Pun- 
jabis, Arya Samajist and Sikh, feel inten- 
sely but may not care to confess, 

The most effective measure I can think 
of would be to arouse public opinion and 
Mainstream which has many Punjabi read- 
ers would do well to encourage a frank and 
honest discussion without starting a “cold, 
war” between Arya Samajists and the 
Akalis. It is the task of political wisdom, 
when things are going the wrong way, to 
create circumstances for responsible poli- 
tical action. Sociologists; economists and 
historians should come forward with con- 
crete proposals. There is still time to re- 
adjust policies. 


New Delhi. M. L. SONDHI 


BALRAJ MEHTA’S REPLY 


Balraj Mehta writes: Before dealing 
with the points`or rather-one key point of 


-criticism that Sri Sondhi has brought up 


against my contribution in Mainstream 
on Akalis, I have to thank him for the kind 
words he has to say about my attempt to 
examine a rather difficult subject and also 
for the spirit and the tone of his criticism. 

However, I regret to have to say that 
Sri Sondhi’s criticism, coming as it does 
from one belonging to the majority. com- 
munity, has only gone to underline my 
contention that the sectional leadership of 
the majority community cannot escape its 
share of responsibility for creating the gulf 
that unfortunately exists today between two 
sister communities in Punjab, which 
otherwise are’ so close to each other, sovially 
and culturally. 

Sri Sondhi has taken particular objec- 
tion to a few lines of criticism of Arya 
Samay’s role in my article. My reaction to 
this can only be to stress that sincerity and 
objectivity require of the members of the 


‚majority community dlso to look inwards 


a little and to purge the community of the 
negative role that sections in it have played 
and continue to play in Punjab’s life, spe- 
cially since Independence. It will not do 
merely to be satisfied with pointing the 
accusing finger at the Akalis and then es- 
cape into academic generalisations about the 
solutions to the communal problem in 
Punjab or elsewhere. The test for every- 
one, it appears to me, lies precisely in 
fighting with all one’s strength the commun- 
al narrow-mindedness, whatever the garb, 
within one’s own community in the first 
place. : : 

My article examined in some detail the 
rise and growth of the Akali Dal, since it 
was the subject matter before me. While 
pinpointing both its positive and negative 
features, the role of others, including that of 
Arya Samaj, was incidentally touched upon. 
In this context, it was neither necessary nor 
possible to go into”the whole history of 
Arya Samaj or interpret its emegence in a 
“deterministic” manner as Sri Sondhi puts 
it, or in any other way. This might and 
should be done more fruitfully in a sepa- 
rate study. : ' 

I do not have to demur at all from con- 


ceding that Arya Samaj movement too is 


not devoid of positive and progressive 
features, just as I gave full credit to the Akali 
movement for the same. But this cannot 
permit one to shut one’s eyes to Arya 
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. Šamaj’s negative role which has: taken more 


and more sharp and aggressive forms in 
recent years in the life of Punjab. With 
its shrill battle cry of “Save Hindi”, Arya 


Samaj, it has to -be asserted; has been a | 


platform of Hindu chauvinism and com- 
munalism in a most disturbing way, 
particularly since Independence. 

Unlike in the South, where spread of 
Hindi „encounters fairly widespread and 
even emotional hostility from certain sec- 
tions, at no stage has there been in Punjab 
any opposition to Hindi being given the 
pride of piace as the national language, 


from the, Akalis or any other group. In | 


spite of such a favourable climate—which 
has enabled Hindi to make rapid strides 
since Independence among the people in 
Punjab including Sikhs—Arya Samaj plat- 
form is activised, ostensibly in the name of 
Hindi, whenever even the most legitimate 
rights of the Punjabi language are recog- 
nised, Even at present, attempts have 
not been given up to work up ‘agitation 
against introduction of Punjabi, as . the 
official language up to the district level in 


the Punjabi region, just as it is being done , 


for Hindi in the Hindi ‘region. In fact; 
the bane of Punjab in the last-ten years 
has been the alternating agitations by the 
Akalis and the Hindi Raksha camp, one 
after the other. And the main strength of 
the Hindi Raksha camp is today. provided 
by Arya Samaj. - O 
How indefensible and_ provocative is 
the stand taken by Arya Samaj can be seen 
from the fact.that it brazenly disowns the 
mother tongue of the Punjabi people. 
Even Guru Golwalkar ‘of the RSS— 
whom Sri Sondhi, I am sure, will not’ like 
to defend as the champion of secularism. 
or regard as being unmindful of Hindu inte- 
rests—found it difficult mentally to adjust 
himself to accepting such a proposition.- 
But when he mildly suggested during one 
of his visits to Punjab: that the Punjabi 
Hindus should not disown: their mother 
tongue so openly, a howl was raised by the 
more aggressive but powerful Arya Samaj 


press and lobbies against the very Guru . 


they venerate. 


Besides-other factors, this has been a 
major and, according to some, even the 


"decisive factor which has thwarted: the 


emergence of a unified Punjabi conscious- 
ness and has bred hostility, suspicion and 
division ‘among the communities in 
Punjab. f SE z 
I-need not go into details here to show 
how Arya Samaj provided its platform not 
just for propagating its creed and social 
and religious values—which in the past 
were its great positivo contributions—but 
for organising agitations on the language 
issue. It was Arya Samaj with its control 
over a chain: of educational institutions, 
with its powerful press and organisation, 
which hag been largely responsible for 
scuttling or at least delaying the implemen- 
tation of agreed decisions on language 
policy in the Punjab, among them the 


` Sachar formula and. the Regional formula, 
with all the adverse repercussions it had on . 


Punjab’s social and political life. 

It may not be out of place to indicate 
some pertinent facts about the social and 
economic roots of Arya Samaj in Punjab 
which have determined its role. 

Arya Samaj movement arose and spread 
basically as a social reform movement in 
the nineteenth century, as part of the 
first stirring of national awakening so long 
crushed under the foreign jackboot. Its 
forte and positive feature was the crusade 
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it, unleashed against obscurantism, pre- 
judice, social barriers and casteism, that had 
been „eating into the very vitals of Hindu 
society. In that early period marking the 
beginnings of a national movement along 
modern lines, Arya Samaj played a posi- 
tive role in giving a fillip to modernism in 


Hindu society, even as it awakened national, 
_pride in our ancient past. : 


However, after a time,. Arya Samaj 
began to lose its broad character as a move- 
ment and tended to develop as a sectarian, 
but highly articulate, organisation with 
aggressive emphasis on saving Hindu society 


` from alien religious influences, among them 


Christianity, Islam and later Sikhism. 
While Arya Samaj’s. Swamis, a band of 
dedicated persons, did commendable work 
to- checkmate the activities of foreign 
Christian Missions among backward class- 
es and groups, Arya Samaj itself tended to 
become obsessed with the zeal for proselyti- 
sation and conversion. i 

It_is significant also that a disturbiag 
trend emerged and became powerful within 


Arya Samaj which more and more turned ` 
-away-from modernism which, in the earlier 


period, constituted the brightest aspect of 
the movement. This is evidenced by the 
Gurukul movement which rejected all 
modern education and tried to recreate 
ancient ashrams for education of the 
youth. It is true another section inside 
Arya Samaj refused to fall in line and 
remained committed to modern education 
and organised the D.A.V. movement which 
has made an important contribution towards 
setting up educational institutions through- 
out North India: There is not much love 
lost between the two wings of Arya Samaj, 
though they. cooperate with each. other on 
the general slogan of’ “Save Hindi” in 
Punjab, -ta ne oa’ i 

It is the Gurukul’section which is more 
aggressive and provides’ the ideological 
roots for .communalism among Punjabi 
Hindus. © 0 7o , 

‘In’ the- specific conditions of Punjab, 
Arya Samaj. movement in the western and 
central--areas exercised influence largely 
among Hindu middle classes and tracers. 
Since they were advanced in education and 
were ‘better: off, they monopolised 
Government services and came into clash 
with the rising but weaker middle classes 
among Muslims and Sikhs. In the rural 
areas, the traders and usurers were of 
course never liked by the peasantry 
which- was’ either Muslim or Sikh. In 
sharp contrast, Arya Samaj was well rooted 
among the broad masses, including the pea- 
santry, in the Hindi region or the Hariana 
part of Punjab. ` l 


This social composition and the econo- 
mic foots of Arya Samaj in different regions: 
have found significant reflection in the atti- 
tudes and approaches of different sections 
and groups in Arya Samaj. This has been 
all the more so in recent years when 
Arya Samaj as å body began to take active 
part in politics in contrast to pre-indepen- 


dence days when it confined its participation - 


in politics to organising influential lobbies 
in political parties and groups, which even 
row exist. 

The Hariana Arya Samajists have on 
more than one occasion expressed resent- 
ment against the role of Punjabi Hindus in 
the language controversy and have openly 
denounced thém for disowning their mother 


tongue, thereby creating problems for the ° 


Hindi area itself. < 2 

“In the Hindi region, the demand that the 
Punjabi language should not be imposed on 
them since Hindi is both their regional and 


` 


national language--represents a genuine 
grievance of the people of Hariana. They 
have, therefore, joined enthusiastically and 
with real mass participation in the Save 


_ Hindi agitation. However, they have never 


been happy over their association with Pun- 
jabi Hindu elements in such an agitation 
and sharp cldshes between the two sides 
have been frequent. 


When Arya Samaj’s negative role in the 


-current communal situation in Punjab is 


taken up, it is largely in reference to the role 
of a particular section active among or con- 
nected with the Punjabi Hindus. One can 
very well sympathisé with the fact of their 
gradually losing influential, even dominant, 
position in Government services, in trade 
and politics, but one cannot defend their 
truculence and their narrow communal > 
attitude, bred out of their anxiety.to pro- 
tect vested interests in Punjab. 


This is not to say that every Arya 
Samajist is communal or that ‘Arya Samaj 
as such needs to be condemned. Equally ' 
will it be unrealistic—and a surrender to - 
communalism inside the majority com- 
munity—if the bogey of “estranging’’ the 
AryaSamajists or starting ‘cold war’ against 
Arya Samaj is raised when its negative 
role is criticised. Only by recognising and 
then fighting against all elements which 
have gone to.create the present unhappy ` 
communal situation in Punjab can the 
basis be laid for unity of the Punjabi people 
and their advancement. : 


_A few words more, about the Punjabi 
language and culture to which Sri Sondhi . 
has drawn attention., There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the Punjabi language has 
not made that progress and reached the 
heights in literature represented by Guru- 
dev and Vallathol. That is one of the 
weaknesses which contribute to the present 
division and have‘prevented the growth of a 
unified Punjabi consciousness. Language 
and its literary and artistic achievements are 
surely ‘the ` biggest and most enduring 
cementing and uniting forces in a cultural 
and social group. Š 


_ But here again one cannot pass over the 
historical reasons which have been respon- 


` sible for the present position of the Punjabi 


language. ‘Punjab being on the invasion 
routes for centuries felt the impact of every 
new influence that came to our great land. 
By the time British- rule was established, 
Persian enjoyed considerable weight among 
educated Punjabis of all communities. The 
British later made Urdu the language of 
courts and administration in the Punjab, 
and Punjabi was neglected. 

s Hence it is that though the achieve- 
ments of the Punjabi language in folk 
forms—to which all communities contri- 


` buted—are probably ‘second to none, its 


progress in acquiring polish and sophisti- 
cation and its advance in more modern 
times might not be regarded as very impres- 
sive. 

Once the artificial restrictions and narrow 
prejudices are purged out of the social andes 
political life of Punjab, the Punjabi language 
will blossom forth into one of the great 
languages with rich achievements to its 
credit, since it has all the potentialities for 
that. Language is not merely a vehicle 
of thought, to which violence may be 
done as you will. Its growth and unfet 
tered development is the essential pre 
requisite for true expression of great ane 
creative thought. Punjabi Hindus will dı 
well to take note of this basic fact, ` 


New Delhi - BALRAJ MEHT. 
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Book Reviews 


Through Coloured Glasses 


THE INDOMITABLE SARDAR : A POLITICAL BIOGRAP p 
BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, Bombay: pp. 239, Rs. 15. PEE E E EAI, 


Sardar Patel was, one of ‘the architects 
of modern India. Yet very little was 
known about the man behind that stern 
face; The country learnt a great deal 
about Gandhiji, Sri Nehru, Dr Prasad, and 
even Netaji Subhas Bose from the auto- 
biographies and memoirs that they wrote. 
The two biographies of the Sardar written 
by Sri N.D. Parikh and Sri P.D. Saggi are 
not well known. 

Sri Panjabi knew the Sardar personally 
from 1928 but came to know him 
more intimately after the latter joined 
the Interim Government in 1946. He 
alleges that there was a conspiracy of 
silence (on whose part he does not say) to 
keep facts about the Sardar’s life and work 
from getting known and he undertook this 

' “by no means easy task of presenting the 
true picture of Sardar” after Maulana 
Azad referred to Sardar Patel’s role in the 
negotiations with the British culminating 
in our freedom in his India Wins Freedom. 
Sri Panjabi was inspired to clear the “mud 

. thrown at the Sardar’s memory....’’ (by the 
Maulana) and to “present hard facts’’ in 
order clearly to bring out the Sardar’s 
personality. re 


The author gives interesting and little 
known details about the early life-of the 
Sardar in the first four chapters. The next 
twelve are devoted to the period of national 
struggle, and the last eight detail the last 
five or six years of Sardar Patel’s life. Cer- 
tain aspects of the Sardar’s life are least 
controversial. His work in connection’ 
with the Bardolai Satyagraha, the integra- 
tion of Indian States, the way he dealt with 
the Razakars in Hyderabad, his handling- 
of the Services, particularly the ‘heaven-: 
born serrvice’ to which Sri Panjabi belong-- 
ed, his demand for efficiency from every one 
who worked with him or in any’capacity in 
the Government, are some of the oft-cited 
but nonetheless most important examples. 

Throughout his political career Sardar 
Patel’s attachment to Gandhiji, which began 
with the Champaran struggle (at the same 
time that Acharya Kripalani and Dr Rajen- 
dra Prasad were attracted to him), was 
very ‘deep. This has been painstakingly. 
brought out by the author. Even.the last 
days of Gandhiji’s life, when there- were 
known differences between the two, have 
been dealt with in a way that clearly brings 
out the author’s bias in Sardar’s favour. 
He has completely ignored the easily avail- 
able reference material—in Parliament pro- 
ceedings and in newspapers and periodicals 
that were critical of the Sarda’rs role dur- 
‘ng the critical months of December 1947 
«and January 1948. The Sardar’s handling 
yf communal organisations like the RSS 
sefore and after Gandhiji’s assassination, 
vhich was bitterly criticised by all non- 
‘ommunal forces in the country, has also 
xen inadequately explained by Sri Panjabi. 

The author has taken great pains to dis- 

uss the Nariman affair in Bombay pro- 
ince, in which the Sardar had been accus- 
d of deliberately influencing the choice of 
he Chief Minister, then called Premier, of 


the province. Sri Panjabi says’ that 
when “‘two or three legislators asked Sardar 
Patel why Mr Nariman should not bé 
elected, all that he-said in reply was that he 
did not want that Mr Nariman should be 
the leader but if they wanted to vote for him 
they could do so.” The legislators were’ not 
unaware of the Sardar’s positon and 
strength in the organisation. A re-reading 
of the chapter will make it clear even to the 
author that the attempt to exonerate ‘the 
Sardar is pretty feeble. 

_ The work was evidently not ins- 
pired by a desire to present an impartial 
account of the political events in which the 
Sardar played an important role. It is 
at best a negatively inspired book. Sri 
Panjabi’s references to Maulana‘ Azad, 
beginning with the preface, are both un- 
charitable and very disrespectful. For 
instance, he says, “By resort to copious 
inaccuracy in his statements, coloured with 
excessive self-esteem, the author has thrown 
mud at Sardar’s memory. This needs to 
be cleared by presenting hard facts which 
slipped the Maulana’s selective memory...” 
__ In the Maulana’s book there are easily 
identifiable critical references to Sri Nehru, 
and yet his affection for Sri. Nehru was 
boundless. The opinions expressed by him 
represent his assessment of the political 
events in which he was himself a partici- 
pant. It is perfectly legitimate to differ 
from anyone, but if Sri Panjabi wanted to 
defend Sardar Patel, by himself indulging in 
mudslinging on the late Maulana, one can- 
not say he has done the Sardar’s memory 
any good, 2 ES 

. Here is a sample of Sri Panjabi’s mud- 


slinging: “‘“Maulana’ Azad was in the confi- 


dence of Panditji and had subtle influence 
over him....Deprived of the support 
of the Muslim electorate, the Muslim 
leaders turned their attention to win- 
ning over the people at the top of the 
Congress like Panditji. Hence the oft- 
quoted gibe that there was only one genuine 
nationalist Muslim in India and that was 
Jawaharlal!’’ 

He gleefully quotes the Sardar’s descrip- 
tion of RSS volunteers as “misguided 
patriots who should be “won over by 
Congressmen with love” and “not suppress- 





ed by danda.” To Sri Panjabi himself, - 


the RSS was “a voluntary brigade for the 
protection of Hindus against the organized. 
terrorism of Muslims.” He adds: “Conse- 
quently, as long as the disturbances conti- 
nued, the Sardar was not inclined to take 
strong measures against them.’’ 

The author even goes. to the extent of 
averring that the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi was due to “the resentment- and 


exasperation among Hindus at the insidi- 


ous influence of Muslims over Congress 
leaders.” Can communalism go further? 

' Throughout the narrative the author 
repeatedly compares Nehru and Patel. 
Sri Nehru has been presented as one 
who was led into making all the correct 
decisions by Sardar Patel and made all the 
wrong ones himself. 


va 


Sti Panjabi has sub-titled the book ‘A - 


Political Biography’—perhaps 


the only 
understatement he has made. 


It gives 


-sufficient insight into the personal life of the 


late Sardar and also portrays his thinking 
on social and cultural problems. Besides, 
he was so deeply involved in the political 
life of the nation that he had limited 
interest in anything else. A few well-selected 
photographs of the Sardar have been 
included in the volume. 


In one of the conventions of the Swatantra 
Party, a huge portrait of ‘Sardar Patel was 
displayed along with that of Gandhiji on 
the dais. The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, by 


publishing this biography, has perhaps 


advocated the Swatantra Party claim on 
Sardar Patel. The impression Sri Panjabi 
has succeeded in creating is that the Sardar 
would have been in that camp! 


H. S. TAKULIA 


(Continued from page 18) - 

But Ray is a humanist. ‘So he resolves 
the conflicts of Narsingh in terms of hope. 
Hope that he can build a stable life with 
Gulapi, who ‘comes to mean something to 
him and who has the strength to: resist 
condoning -Narsingh’s success on the basis 
of opium smuggling, even though she loves 
him. 

As might be expected the film is extreme- 
ly effective in its cinematic qualities. Pro- 
bably it is the best lighted and photographed 
film of all of Ray’s pictures. His music is 
exceptionally interesting and-all the acting 
is wonderful. There is not a detail of the 
production itself which leaves anything to 
be desired. But transcending the artistry 
of the film, there is the vitality of what it 
says about people and their behaviour. 

I really cannot see why a major director 
—and Ray is—should not attempt to reach 
a wider public and present this essentially 
humanistic approach through the medium 
of an action story which is not highbrow 
and which in essence is a topical story. 


Humanist Artist , 


Some months ago, Ray commenrited that 
he did not think he would be winning any 
more international awards because he was 
not in line with the New Wave trend and 
had no intention of seeking to be. This 
trend, while it is extremely exciting from 
the point of view of the visual side of 
cinema, is philosophically slanted’ in the 
direction of despair and it presents a des- 
perate cynicism. 

At this time, Ray said: “I’m a Huma- 
nist’’, and added that in the history of all 
the arts, the Humanist artist had seldom, 
if ever, been fashionable. However, it is, 
and always has been, the Humanist artist 
who has been able to create irrespective of 
what was fasionable. - 

Abhijan is not in any way a ‘fashionable’ 
film. It may never win an award, but it 
may prove to be a film of depths so far 
as its characters are concerned and be one 
of Ray’s films to appeal to a wider aiidience 
than many of his pictures. It is extremely 
rare to find a film which can have an appeal 
to a mass audience who want action pictures, 
and at the same time hold the attention 
of more cinematically cultured audiences 
who want art in the cinema. If Ray has 
succeeded in achieving this, then he has 
created an important film as well as said 
something of immediately vital social value. 
Abhijan has a moral force in that it serves 
as a protest against the Angry Young Man 
being finally demoralised and broken in as 
an ally of the corrupted and exploitive. 
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DEAR READER, 


In the context of constantly i motesang ‘tensioni on the nörthërn Border: 
the suggestion repeatedly made by Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan and Sri Raja- 
gopalachari that the border dispute be referred to arbitiation appears rather. R 
intriguing. i R 


There are two sets of circumstances in whioh arbikaton. as a “Way. out. 
can be thought of. One, there must be willingness on the part.of both sides:., 
to the dispute to accept arbitration; two, differences must have been narrow- 
ed down so that on the small or limited area of- disagreement arbitration n 
would commend itself as the wisest course. e Tape R 


Even. in the much smaller sphere of industrial disputes this i is the ' prin- f 
ciple followed. A single arbitrator or a board of arbitrators is apbonted 
when the two sides agree to it. 


What is the position ‘in regard to the idat: “While: one ‘side is, 
and has always been, ready to negotiate in respect of areas where there can 
be doubt regarding the exact location of the boundary, the other side moves ' 
farther and farther away from the conference table by Tesorany t to violation 
even of a well-settled aud clearly recognizable border. 


Such, obviously, is’ the position in the case of the’ McMahon Tine: 
which the Chinese have crossed. ‘They have not only crossed it, but have’. 
provoked many warlike incidents. f 


In such a situation, how do these eminent leaders think the question 
of arbitration. arises? 


And going deeper, is arbitration the right solution at the very start?” 
If the Chinese are willing to settle the matter by peaceful methods, they have 
to take. two steps. » The first is to vacate aggression in the eastern sector:and. 
withdraw to previous position in the Ladakh.area. The second is to fix a 
date for negotiations to begin. vE i A 


The question of considering arbitration would arise any if a, deadlock _, 
is reached in the negotiations, not before., 


` 


. , And even then, who will be the arbitrator eens to both sides? «. 
At the moment the ‘Peking regime is suspicious of everybody under the sun. 
And India obviously cannot come to a decision on this ‘without ‘knowing’. 


‘where it will take her. 


6 Months Rs. 7.50 

1 Year Rs, 15.00 

3 Years Rs. 40.00 . 
* * * 


‘Office t 
Radial Road No. 7 * 
` New Delhi-1 

‘Gram : MAINWEEKLY 


Economic Notebook 


: M-1, Connaught Circus 


Kuber being away, we have 


had to deprive readers of 


‘Economic Notebook’ this week: 
The feature will of .course be re- 


sumed next week.—Editor. 





It is not clear why senior and respected politicians should take delight. 
in throwing an occasional spanner into the works. Today what every .- 
Indian has to do is to back the Government solidly in safeguarding national 
honour and` security. The Government must be enabled to feel that. the 


„nation is behind it foursquare both in the matter of defence and in ae 


efforts to find a way out of-the present cold war on the border. 
ko * + 
l ; . Se sane a Pa ae ra 
This issue of Mainstream carries a statistical study of: American - 
investments in India. The question posed by the author is: Do these invest! 
ments represent a blessing or a drain on India’s resources? 


Sri C. Subramaniam, Minister of Steel and Heavy Industry, in an.. 
exclusive interview discusses the question of regional disparities.. He - ‘ 
emphasizes the need for a national approach on the part of the States, as . 
also for a long-term perspective plan aimed at ensuring Balanced economic 
development of the whole country. ; 


A contributor who has made a special study of the Gases Ëroblein “ 
carries the debate. forward. 


Picasso’s birthday falls next week. Sri Om Prakash Arya discusses 
the master’s influence on art in India. 


THE EDITOR., 





PEKING’ S SHADOW OVER NEFA e © PRESIDENT’ S 
P UNIQUE INITIATIVE 


THE flare-up in NEFA has assum- 
ed a serious form which is causing 
considerable concern in responsible 
quarters in ‘the - Capital. 
The understanding even a few 


weeks ago was that Chinese penetra- ' 


tion south of the McMahon Line 
was militarily a minor affair and that 
it -was more in the nature of a move 
to force ‘the inclusion of the eastern 
sector in the agenda of the talks that 
at the time were in the offing.'’Recent 


reports are believed to have made it . 


clear that the Chinese have massed 


considerable forces on our NEFA: 


border and that they seem to be 
getting ready for an armed showdown 
in this séctor. This has been -rein- 
forced by reports of new Chinese 
threat to Longju 

In a sense,. this seems to have 
awakened- our Defence planners 
to the grim realities facing us in 
this sector. Previously, it was thought 
that any. big push to throw the 
Chinese out across the McMahon 
Line might touch off a counter-push 
on the part of the Chinese in the 
Ladakh sector; otherwise, there 
would be no difficulty : in clearing 
them out of NEFA, we were assured 
at’ the time. 

‘Now, however, it is felt that the 
new decision to drive the Chinese 
. intruders to the other side of the 
border would by itself require. a full- 
scale ` mustér of our forces not only 
in‘terms of soldiers but of fire-power. 
An important assessment of the 
Defence positioñ along the 
. McMahon Line was thus, made on 
the basis of the first-hand report 
brought by General L.P. Sen in 
charge of the Eastern Command, 
during his urgent consultations in 
the Capital last week. 

As things stand today, the Chi- 
nese are reported to be entrenched 
along a narrow strip, three mliles in 
width and about 15 miles in length, 
just south of the McMahon Line. 
Although all their attempts te widen 

_ this breach have been repulsed, it 
would require considerable effort 
to smoke them out of this strip al- 
together. 
WHILE a military decision in the 
eastern sector is very much being 
talked about in the Capital just now, 


responsible quarters are not slow in 
assessing the political aspect of the 
new developments in NEFA. One 
interesting implication of the present 
Chinese stand is that not only they 
are careful not to make the defiant 
claim that the McMahon Line did 
not exist in their conception of the 
legal boundary, but that they have 
been forced, indirectly, to recognize 
the strength of ‘the Indian stand 
that the McMahon Line is the boun- 
dary of India: The fact that they 


‘have violated this long-recognized 


Line is being sought to be covered up 
by the claim that the area of the 
present round of clashes is to the 
north, of the McMahon Line. 

The obvious duplicity of Peking’s 


` stand is clear here from the fact that 


during the officials’ talks on the 
boundary question, the Chinese team 
did not make any observation disput- 
ing the alignment of the McMahon 
Line on, this sector; they only dis- 


owned the’ McMahon Line as the 


frontier itself. What is significant 
is that the Chinese officials’ team 
put as many as eight questions on 
this particular stretch of the boun- 
dary, never disputing the location 
of the- Thagla Ridge or questioning 
the fact that this marked the -Mc- 
Mahon Line in this region. 

The details that the Chinese 
officials sought during the talks on 
this sector referred not only to the 
er heen ee but even such questions 

“how far south was Khinzemane 
from the Indian alignment” or the 

“point where the Indian alignment 
crossed the Namjang river” or “the 
terrain features” of the Indian align- 
ment in a particular stretch of the 
boundary here. The minutest inter- 
est shown by the-Chinese in this cru- 
cial terrain just adjoining the tri- 
junction was regarded at the time 
as an index’ of Chinese anxiety to 
know the location of the sector that 
leads to Tawang with its wide eccle- 
siatical influence in this region, which 
no doubt has a bearing on the poli- 
tics of disturbed Tibet. It was not 
realised at the time that presumably 
behind the extraordinary interest in 
this stretch of the border on the part 


-of the Chinese officials lay the dictat- 


es of Peking’s military strategists. 
For it is now taken for granted here 


that no move on the part of the Chi- 
nese. authorities—not even,” “this 
sudden’ thrist’ across .the. McMahon 
Line—takes. place. without long-range 
planning preceding it. . 

Thus, apart from the fact that the 
recent Chinese notes have given 


wrong co-ordinates about the loca-° 


tion of the present clashes, it is clear 
to New Delhi that the Chinese were- 
never in doubt that they had crossed 
the McMahon Line, for this very 
area was the subject of detailed scru- 
tiny on their part during the officials’ 

talks. 

It..is of course possible: that 
the Chinese are deliberately pretend- 
ing not to recognize that the Dhola 
area is inside India so that they might 
claim that there was discrepancy in 
our alignment about the McMahon 
Line just as we have found patent 
discrepancy between their 1956 and 
1960 maps concerning the Ladakh 
frontier. The only snag in the 
Chinese case is that .during the 
officials’ talks, they made exhaustive 
enquiries about our alignment and 
did not even hint at any doubts 
tegarang t 

* wk 
JN this edie! context, what- 
is the prospect of negotiations 
opening, if at all, in the near future? 
This question is being seriously ask- 
ed, in the Capital’s political circles 


today. The deadline of October 15° 


is gone. The Prime Minister—and 
the President more categorically 
has said that the status quo ante as 
on September 8 has to be restored 
before any.talks could possibly 
begin. 

Does the present temper of Pek- 
ing warrant any such development? 
Frankly speaking, no. Not only the 
stepping-up of armed operation in 
NEFA but the tone and postures of 
the Chinese leaders give little opening 
for any talks to begin. The extra- 
ordinary performance of Marshal 
Chen Yi at the reception to mark 
the anniversary of the Nepal-China 
Agreement has shocked New Delhi 
not only because of the bombastic 
threat held out about coming to 
Nepal’s aid in case she is menaced by 
ageression—the obvious reference 
being to “expansionist” India—but 
also by the vicious language used in 
calling the Government of India 
“jackals of the same lair”? as British 
imperialists. Even the. bitterest of 
New Delhi officials or Ministers have 


-not uttered such language with re- 


gard to China, and the Marshal 
happens to be the Foreign Minister of 


(Continued on page 6) ~ 
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. English and Hindi should be studied 





VICE- CHANCELLORS’ WAGERS. ° PLANS FOR 
UNION AREAS e MASANI DIFFERS FROM’ ©. R. 


Jar “Vige-Chancellors” t 

regarding the need for changing 
the medium of instruction from Eng- 
lish to the regional languages with- 
out lowering the standards, while 
making the teaching of English and 
Hindi compulsory,’ sounds uncom- 
fortably like one ‘of. those compro- 
mise’ resolutions ‘of political parties 


‘torn by acute differences of opinion. 


But it is perhaps too:much to expect 
of a conference-of the kind held in 
New Deélhi last. week: anything more 
than a general outline of approach: 

The. decision appears to reflect 


the essence of the Prime. Minister’s. 


appeal: while inaugurating -the con- 
ference that the changeover - in 
universities be staggered ʻa littlé so 
as not to créate a break in the process 
of education... Sri: Nehru warned 
particularly against the: danger’ of 
universities.getting isolated from one 
another after the switchover to the 
regional ‘languagés.- Such isolation 


_ “will be highly dangerous and harm- + 


ful” and would come in the way óf 
To facilitate this contact, 
as link languages, he urged.’ ; 

- The ` reason why the: Vice 
Chancellors” ` - decision: virtually 
endorsing’ these proposals: seems’ un- 
satisfactory is'that the conference has 
left the time and pace of the change- 
over to the universities concerned. 
This does appear rather unfortunate, 
since: the chief point made ‘by ‘the 
Prime Minister as well as by several 
educationists is ` that uniformity 
should be‘ensured in the higher stages 
of education. Even those who 
favour an early ‘switchover prefer 
its being done on an all-India basis, 
simultaneously. Leaving the tim- 
ing and the pace to the respective 
universities only amounts to leaving 
the question hanging fire indefinite- 
ly. Conceivably, a few. of the univer- 
sities may choose to go ahead on 
their own, which ‘again goes against 
the principle. of uniformity in higher 
education. In such a contingency, 
the ‘sufferers obviously will -be- the 
students. 

‘Continuous’ aeien in the 
matter of schooling has been in a 
largé measure responsible for lower- 
ing of standards. This has been 
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déciion , 


observed and Someni upén: in 
many . States. Changes of policy 
with every wind that blows can 
hardly help maintain standards. - 
Jn’ this context the Vice-Chance- 
llors’ proposal that the span of edu- 


“cation. beforé a student ‘takes his 


first degree should. be 15 years assum- 
es considerable. significance. The 
suggestion is that the-15 years should 
be made up of either a 12-year school 
course and three years in the üniver- 
sity or a Il-year school course 
followed by four years of “university 
education. 

Obviously’ in these Ta the 
voice of the educationists will: count 
ultimately. It is’ therefore essential 
that they should apply their minds to 
the need for early:and comprehensive 
decisions. There has been enough 
nibbling; before more and more con- 
fusion sets in, a uniform plan for the 
whole country should be drawn: up 
and . implemented: gat an early date: 

* j A 

CERTAIN. -new ‘taxation siena 

that the Planning Commission 
is.now considering will be discussed 
by the. Commission’ with. State repre- 
sentatives during the’ review of the 
States’ developmental schemes for 
1963-64 beginning here from Novem- 
ber 16. 

. The ‘month-long review of the 
States’ plans by the Commission will 
give it an opportunity to ‘assess the 
needs and resources position of each 
State. 

‘Ever ‘since “te ‘States were forc- 
ed to cut down drastically the land 
taxes imposed: by them’ or -had’ to 
give up. totally the idea of taxing 
farmers due to the stiff opposition, 
the Commission has been considering 
various ways of fresh taxation - by 
Which the States could collect the 
additional resources.of Rs. 610 crores 
required for the Third Plan schemes. 
These proposals will also come up 
before the National Bevelopment 
Council shortly. 

It has been felt that the’ Union 
Territories have not -been making 
proper and full use of the allotments 
made under various’ developmental 
schemes. There is also a feeling that 
some of the Union Territories, like 
Manipur and Tripura and even Delhi 


have not been given fair treatinént by 
planners. Representations _.-were 
received by Sri Nehru ‘recently, from 
various. leaders of Tripura and Mani- 
pur and other .Centrally-administer- 
ed areas, such as. the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, that. the., Céntre 
‚should pay greater .attention to the 
development. of these regions. 

The Prime Minister, who is also 
Chairman of ‘the Planning Com- 
mission, has urged the Commission 
to ensure speedier. development , of 
these areas, particularly i in the matter 
of communication, education. and 
health.. Manipur and Tripura had 
complained that „they were almost 
cut off from.the rest of the country 
during a large part of the year due-to 
lack of road and other ‘connections. 
The Planning. Commission, , will 
have discussions ; with, representatives 
of these Centrally-administéred, areas 
and review their developmental 
schemes during the first fortnight of 
November. abel a 

‘A Parliamentary” study gioùp ae 
later an’: expert: ‘group: are ‘likely >to 
visit Andaman and ‘Nicobar Islands 
to recommend: ways and means’ of 
fully exploiting their rich ` i a 
resources. 

The Comniission completed on 
Thursday. -the ‘review -of :::schemes 
drawn up by the Pondicherry ‘Admi- 
nistration for: the next finangial -year. 

‘ At the“instance of Sri Nehrii 
Pondicherry’ s Plan schemes were: dis- 
cussed sėparatėly. ©  - 20 u's 

‘The former French enclavé has 

- received’ 50. per cent moiefunds for 
its. educational’ schemes: ‘than origi- 
nally. allotted. ano Mey osann 
' Soon after its discussions with: the 
the States'and finalisation of their 
schemes, the Commission expects: to 
take up the question: of develop- 
mental schemes for ie Daman and, 
Diu. eo ltu fig 
KASHMIR, ' A’ssarit—now ,' -Rajas- 

than, Pakistan has in recent 

.days stepped up its hostile activities 
along the Rajasthan border. © 

Increased Pakistani activity along 
the Rajasthan border « has” been 
Causing concern, to`. the Government 
of India, particularly after the’ State 
Government ‘reported, to the Centre 
that the situation: was becoming 
serious, threatening the - lives ‘of 
people living in’ “border villages. as 
also the security of thé country. 

‘The Home Minister, ‘Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, discussed the matter 
with the Defence’ “Minister, Sri Kri- 
shna Menon, ‘on Moriday. “ The 
Rajasthan Government has urged 


NEW, DELHI, SKYLINE . . 


“China. « Choice -terms of abuse, such 
ras \‘ calling: the” Prime Minister a 
-Sqnaniac” - -cotld: by no” ‘means be 
interpréted ' as’ å“ sign” óf thaw: in 
“Peking? s intémipérate mood: 
ISAY the’ same‘ timèñ it seems fairly 
: bh ‘ther cards''that’ New’ ‘Delhi “will 
avail itself: of ‘any ‘opportunity’ to 
‘open! talks with Peking! for, as the 
“Prime Ministér mdde it clear in‘-his 
~address'to- Ceylon’s MP%,'this ‘whole 
"business ‘òf armed: ‘clash. ‘with China 
went- against the very grain’ of India’ s 
‘foreigh policy. = 
: eea allthis, “the ' “impression 
-gaining -ground ` here—éven 
PE circles. which ‘Were “optimistic 
‘about’ negétiations’ comifig up’ only 
‘two' months ago—that What Peking 
is planning is to “show up” India as 
the. éfring’ party,’ at ‘least before the 
Asian’ "aüdieñce: "i 
TE Tak t% 
ENED in: this ‘background, the 
Prime Minister’ s patient and ela- 


increased Central. aid -as the State 
police guarding . the .desert border 
is finding it. difficult to cope. with the 
situation, 

Pakistanis are employing the: same 
hit-and-run , tactics they. have been 
employing along the cease-fire line 
and. the international : border in 
Kashmir, , planting of bombs -on the 
Indian side and pens panie among 
villagers. , 

The Union Government’ is, likely 
to provide reinforcements to the 
border ,; forces jin Rajasthan. If- 
necessary, armed constabulary. from 
some of the southern States ;may-,be 
employed, for. this, purpose.as in the 
case of Assam, where a 1000-strong 
battalion. of . the . Malabar 2 
Polce was, recently, postide ; 


"THE “Ghion Government’ s deci- 

sion not to issue new licences for 
industries under the “progressive 
assembly” scheme except Where the 
industry" concerned ‘is able to’ assure 
attainment ‘of 90 per cent indigenous 
content, ‘within ‘the’ Hist year of corh- 
mening” ` production,” 1s% in” line with 
the warning | “Tecently” “administered 
to industrialists. by, Sri C.’ Subrama- 
iain. It may “be” Yemembered’ that 
‘the ‘automobile industry particularly 
was’ strongly, ¢ advised to stick’to dead- 

` ‘Tine’ in i creasing the indigenous © con- 
"tent Sf ‘production. > ~- 

“The ‘decision on limiting new 
Jicences follows’ a comprehensive 
‘Teview , ‘of industrial policy and pers- 
pective undertaken’ by the Planning 


ee (Continued « on page 18) 


- (Continued from page 4) 


borate explanation of India’s case 
in Colombo assumes importance. 
His narration of the entire dispute 
with China from the beginning has, 
according to observers here, helped 
to clarify many of the doubts in the 
Ceylonese- mind about. the validity 
as well as the propriety of India’s 
stand on the border question. 

< There is a- general feeling of 
satisfaction here over the impact 
of the Prime Minister’s visit on Cey- 
lon: It is. believed that the Ceylonese 
leaders are ‘now. more favourably 


disposed towards India’ on this parti- 


cular issue. Thereby, it ‘marks the 
enlistment of an important ally while 
China > ‘is parading King Mahendra 


as" “an outstanding statesman” — 


vide., Marshal Chen Yis already- 
referred-to speech. In the prevailing 
cold war between India and China, 
the rallying of friends on this border 
issue has become a major. task of the 
External Affairs Ministry, and every- 
body. here recognizes that the Prime 
Minister has done a fine job of it 
with dignity and. dispassion. 
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THE gains of the Ceylon visit are 


being assessed here from another 
angle, and that is, of the Second 
Bandung. The latest position is that 
India has been’. able to put across 


‘her misgivings about it effectively to 


Colombo. And observers here think 
that Mrs Bandaranaike will also be 
less enthusiastic now about the 
project. 
more or less convinced her of the 
undesirability of highlighting inter- 
State differences in the Afro-Asian 
world through the medium of a 
conference called to demonstrate the 
solidarity of the peoples of . this 
important part of the world. 

A second hitch has come over the 
question of sharing. the financial 
burdens of. the .conference. The 
Indonesian suggestion appears to be 
that the eleven sponsoring countries 
alone, should share ‘the expenses. In 


‘contrast, New. Delhi wants that all 


the participating countries should 
contribute, though their quotas may 
yary according to the limits of their 
resources, 

The overall, picture of Second 
Bandung prospects is that, apart 
from Nigeria and Lebanon, UAR 
also is opposed to the proposal for 
a second Bandung. India is not 
interested, nor is Ceylon. It is 
learnt that Indonesia at’the moment 
is rather subdued over the question, 
a marked change from its attitude 


, 


The , Prime. Minister has. 


two months ago. o. 
* 
DR E E s gali "f 
national unity in the face of Chi- 
nese aggression is regarded as æ 
splendid example of Presidential ini- 
tiative at a very opportune moment. 
Apart from the august office that he 
holds today, the personal regard that 
he commands from all sections of 
public opinion has added weight to 
this timely call, . 

It is clear here in the Capital that 
this call for national unity has two 
aspects. One concerns those critics 
of Government, particularly of the 
Prime Minister and the Defence 
Minister, who blame them for a policy 
of what they call “appeasement and 
unpreparedness” with regard to ‘the 
Chinese. By this call the President 
has tried to lift ;the national issue 
out of the narrow grooves of petty 
party politics and urged that all such 
carping critics should support. the 
Government. 


The other edge of the Presidential 


appeal is directed, according to New 
Delhi observers, to the. Communists 
and they were asked to come out in 
forthright manner against Chinese 
violation of the McMahon Line. 
While the. Indian Communist stand 
on the. McMahon Line was- made 
clear two years ago, the need to come 
out in open. condemnation of the 
latest Chinese intrusion is widely 
felt. It is also learnt that the Home 
Ministry is in touch with the State 
Governments with regard to the Com- 
munist stand on the border question, 
and.a very close scrutiny is being 
made of Communist pronounce- 
ments on the India-China dispute. 
The latest list of proscribed publica- 
tions with regard to the border is 
indicative of the tightening-up pro- 
cess that has already started. It 
appears that the Government will be 
watching the reactions in Communist 
Party circles to the stand of the 
Party’s Central Secretariat before 
deciding whether official policy needs 
re-examination. Governmental re- 
appraisal of the Communist Party 
stand with regard to China is under- 
ated to be i in. the offing. 


URPRISE is aa: in New 

. Delhi circles over the two recent 
Ambassadorial appointments. Is 
not.the Moscow assignment too big 
for Sri T.N. Kaul’s feet? Along with 
this is heard the other query: does 
not Sri Parthasarathy deserve a more 
important responsibility than High 
Commissionership in Rawalpindi? 
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C. Subramaniam interviewed 





REMOVAL OF. REGIONAL DISPARITIES 
PERSPECTIVE PLAN ONLY ANSWER 


In this Gitiesive interview to ‘Mainstream Sri C. Subramaniam, Union Minister of 

Steel and Heavy Industry, discusses the problem of regional disparities. and emphasizes 

that in the context of national integration and for achieving proper balance in development, 

a perspective plan on a long-term basis is necessary. Every Plan project, he says, must be 

thought of as a national one and not as the exclusive property of-any particular State. 
S rs 
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Removal of regional disparities 
is one of the major policy goals 
indicated in the Third Five-Year Plan 
and accepted by the Government of 
India. In the context of our attempt 
at national integration this policy 
assumes even greater importance. 
Urtless people in different parts of 
the’ country feel assured that’ their 
future economic development is 
safeguarded in a united India, real 
integration of the country carinot be 
brought about. 

It is rather intriguing that today 
almost every State (irrespective of 
its relative degree of development) 
has a feeling of being neglected. 
Even States where faster economic 
development has taken place have 
been dissatisfied with their Plan 
allocations and are putting forward 
claims for. greater allocations than 
the national Plan provides. 


Regional Discontent 

Such a general feeling of grievance 
and being unfairly dealt with appa- 
rently derives encouragement in each 
region from the hope of getting more 
projects. It is natural that this feel- 
ing is much more intense in States 
where economic development has 
lagged behind that of others. Poli- 
tical parties have also not been 
slow to take advantage of this feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction. In fact, a 
secessionist group in, the South is 
basing its demand for a separate 


Southern State on a vague sense of | 


regional disparities. We can remove 
this feeling of regional discontent only 
through the creation of an atmos- 
phere in which évery State and 
region will feel assured of a fair 
share in economic development 
through which its backwardness can 
be removed. - he S 
While regional disparities ` in 
industrial and economic develop- 
ment should be eliminated, it is also 
obvious that industrialisation cannot 
take place at the same pace in. differ- 
ent parts of the country, which are 
differently endowed with economic 
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‘and-human resources. 


In particular, 
in the initial stages of industrialisa- 
tion, regional balance is very diffi- 
cult to maintain, especially if we give 
high priority to basic and: heavy 


industries. These industries, like 
iron and steel which are the very 
sinews of industrialisation, have 


necessarily to be located where the 
essential raw materials are secured 
most economically. 


Dispersal of Industries 


But the same argument cannot be 
applied to the fabrication and finish- 
ing of these basic materials. For 
instance, the industries based on iron 
and steel fabrication; such as machine 
building, can be and have to be deli- 
berately dispersed more widely from 
the very beginning. Otherwise, there 
will be a tendency for these units 
to crowd round the centres of produc- 
tion of iron and steel, leading to 
further concentration -in turn. 

A deliberate policy of regional 
dispersal of industries therefore be- 
comes very crucial in the present stage 
of industrialisation. ‘ Otherwise, we 
will be faced with the phenomenon 
of unbalanced regional develop- 
ment which many advanced indus- 
trial countries are trying to correct 
at a later stage by costly schemes of 
incentives for dispersal. 

Regional dispersal of industry 
should not, however, mean the 
growth of exaggerated regional loyal- 
ties. Véry often we see that a basic 
or heavy industry located in a speci- 
fic region is looked upon as some- 
thing belonging to that particular 
region. This feeling? is further 
strengthened by occasional agitations 
to employ only local people in these 
plants. This is a far cry from a 
genuinely ‘national’ approach to the 
plants. This attitude, far -from 
impressing on the rest of the country 
that every basic and heavy industrial 
project belongs to the country. as a 
whole and is a temple of national 
progress, gives rise to a fear that 
perhaps the particular plant belongs 


‘only to the region where it is located. 


It is one thing to take pride in a big 
integrated steel project as a national 
achievement, and it’ is entirely 
another matter to look on’it as a 
regional possession to the exclusion 
of the claims of others. 

In the initial stages of industrial- 
isation we should therefore be parti- 
cularly on guard against expressions 
and exhibitions of exclusive local or 
regional possessions in- regard to 
various national plants and projects. 

One offshoot of this feeling is that 
each State and region wishes to have 
every type of industry irrespective 
of. economics .of technology. > Pur- 
suit of the aim of-regional dispersal 
cannot be at the cost of economics 
of scale. s 


Economics of Scale H a 


It must be confessed that in recent 
years, while we have been attempting 
to.disperse industries widely, we have 
very often committed the mistake of 
ignoring economics of size of produc- 
tion. The dispersal of small-sized 
plants all over the country may give 
in the short run some emotional: 
satisfaction. In the long run, how- 
ever, it will be an.obstacle to efficient 
and economic production. 

Therefore, our approach should 
be not to split up capacity of each 
and every industry for all regions but 
rather to locate plants of economic 
size of different industries in different 
parts of the country. In determining 
economic size, we should, of course, 
take the latest level of technological 
development into consideration. 
This approach alone will give a sound - 
base for increased production in 
an economic and efficient manner and 
will enable us to-be competitive in 
the world market. : f 


Long-term Plan 

A tational policy. of regional dis- s 
persal calls for, a clearly spelt - out 
long-term plan of economic and- 
industrial development, which indi- 
cates the ultimate industrial develop- 


ment regionwise. This in turn de- 
mands a good deal of detailed work 


even up to the stage of preparation ` 


of project reports and schedules for 
various units. 
A clear tinderstanding of the 


optimum size of various units taking- 


into account economics of trahsport 
and technological skill also becomes 
important. 
know that it has certain industrial 


WHY HINDI ? 


vee . a national dialect. 


Every region will then. 


development to look forward to 
and plan for, within its area. It will 
also realise that its own industrial 
development is a part of the total 
picture of industrial growth in the 
rest of the country. ~ 

Such a perspective plan of long- 
term development spelt out region- 


wise should therefore be part of our ` 


strategy of industrial advance. It 
is only when such a picture is placed 


` (Contributed) 


jig ay act third article in the language debate in Mainstream. 


È 
_ . Will Hindi, the official baby, unite 
or, divide -India? It is one of the 
youngest of Indian languages, and 
has not: acquired a‘standard or tra- 
dition: as: yet. 

Dr, Suniti Chatterjee, ‘one of the 
members. of the Official Language 
Commission (O.L.€.), and an autho- 
rity on Indian. Language and Litera- 
ture, recorded ‘in the O.L.C. Report: 
“Hindi itself is one of the -youngest 
languages ‘of India—of course the 
Khariboli Hindi of prose, which 
“features in the Constitution as the 
Official Language and aspires even 
to -be the National Language of 
India...The fact remains that prior 


to 1850, there was very little of what. 


may be described as Khariboli 


Hindi.” 

. But that did not seem to matter. 
The O.L.C. counters this by saying 
“Comparisons are very often institu- 


ted amongst the Indian languages, as- 


between Hindi and..other regional 
languages, generally to the disadvan- 
tage of the former....The status of 
the official language i is not an award 
for.-literary’ merit in -a language. . 

For the workaday purposes of con- 
ducting the administration of the 
country, enacting statutes and meting 
out. justice through law courts, the 
question of-such -grace and benedic- 


tion bestowed on a language is not- 


the decisive-factor, howsoever pro- 
foundly.important-it may otherwise 
be”.. If the O.L.C. contends that a 


less developed language is equally - 


suitable for conducting official busi- 
ness and those in the law courts, 
in enacting statutes, etc:, any un- 
biased observer would like to differ. 


The languages used in these- spheres 
need no less developed and subtle ` 


expressions than in the literary, 


i 


scientific and academic. fields. The 
need for a developed language is no 
less important for conducting offi- 
cial, legal, educational and parlia- 
mentary business. 


Not Absolute Majority 

The- choice of Hindi for official 
language is due to the fact that Hindi, 
or some kind of Hindi, happens: to 
be the mother-tongue of the majo- 
rity (42%, in 1951 Census) of India’s 
population.: The official reasons 


advanced are: (1) that this language , 


(Hindi) is spoken by 42 per cent as 
their mother-tongue, (2) that some 
other major languages have close 
proximity or resemblance to Hindi, 
and (3) that many non-Hindi speak- 
ing people can converse in some kind 
of Hindi (in the market place, rail- 
way stations, places of pilgrimage, 
etc.) to make themselves understood. 


Two points are important. Firstly, 
Hindi, coupled with Urdu and Pun- 
jabi, is the mother fongue of the 
majority. Urdu and Punjabi being 
counted as Hindi (to make the propo- 
sition of 42 per cent) may be ques- 
tioned. Even so, this is less than 50 
per cent, and therefore does not 
enjoy even an absolute majority. 
This would immediately put the non- 


Hindi speaking majority in the popu-. 


lation at a distinct disadvantage. 


Secondly, the question of stan- 
dard of language has been’ conscious- 
ly ignored. The contention of the 
O.L.C. has been made very clear in 
the Report. It only means that the 


richness of a language is of no*con- - 


sequence, and official business can 
be conducted with equal ease and 
efficiency whether the language is 
more developed or less developed. 


before the country that people in all 
regions will come to see that the eco- 
nomic development of their respective 
regions finds place in—-and is part 
and parcel of—the process of econo- 
mic development of the country as a 
whole, and realise that every project 
undertaken in any part of the 
country is a step towards the reali- 
sation of the economic development 
in their own part of the country. 


The ‘author of this article thinks that the best role for Hindi would be that of 
He-finds it anacceptable as the only official language. 


This is the é 

Hindi has been supported against 
English by a wrong comparison by 
the O.L.C. While the’ Commission 
has taken the census figure of 42 
per cent as the Hindi-knowing popu- 
lation, whether literate or illiterate, 
it has accepted a minimum educa- 
tional standard of school-leaving 
certificate or higher secondary exa- 
mination as indicative of ‘some 
degree of knowledge of the English 
language’, giving a proportion of 


one per cent for the English-knowing ` 


population in India. The compa- 
rison has been frequently used by the 
O.L.C., though the bases of the two 
figures are quite different. The double 
standard, obviously enough, does 
not permit a valid comparision. 

If we agree ‘that some degree of 
knowledge of a Janguage (for official 
use) is attained at a minimum edu- 


‘cational level of S.L.C. or higher 


secondary school, we must -apply it 
not only to English but to all other 
languages. It would then emerge 
that there are, at that level, more, 
English-knowing, persons than Hindi- 
knowing ones in India. For, all who 


passed their high school examina- ` 


tion had English as one of their sub- 


jects, and hardly 40 per cent of them- 


had Hindi for their vernacular. 
Among the educated’ (i.e.; 
Matriculates) population 
English-knowing people 


today, 
number 


‘more than twice the Hindi-knowing 


population. z 


Hindi and Literacy 

While the Hindi-speaking popula- 
tion forms the major single linguistic 
group, literacy in them is among the 
poorest. According to the 1961 
census, the two major Hindi-speaking 
States (Uttar Pradesh and Bihar), 
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at least - 


Ya 


Ka 


commanding about 28 per cent of 
India’s population, rank among the 
lowest one-third in literacy. Among 
the 15 States of India, Bihar ranks 
eleventh and the U.P. twelfth with 
18.4 per cent and 17.6 per cent gene- 
ral literacy respectively. If literacy 
and education go hand in hand, 
educational ranking is also likely to 
be similar. | 

It is therefore necessary to pon- 
der over the argument of ‘numbers’: 
It should be worthwhile to give it a 
second thought and gauge whether 
Hindi as the single official language 
will not land us in difficulty in offi- 
cial transactions, and whether - it 
will not strengthen ugly linguism. 


~ Constitutional Position 


4 


One misconception must. be re- 
moved: Hindi is sponsored as India’s 
Official Language, and not as “the 
National Language”. There are 14 
national Janguages with equal sta- 
tus, recognised by the Constitution; 
and Hindi is one of them. _ 

“It must be remembered” said 
Dr P. Subbarayan in his Minute of 
Dissent in the Official Language 
Commission, “that Hindi was select- 


ed out of the 14 main languages of 


the country as enumerated in the 
Eighth Schedule of the Constitution, 
by the Constituent Assembly of India 
and not by Parliament consisting of 
directly elected representatives of the 
people.” 

Out of the 14 recognized national 
languages, only Hindi has -been 
chosen for Official Language in a big 
country like India with a popula- 
tion of 440 million. Switzerland, 
smaller than the smallest state of 
India, with some five million people, 
uses three official languages, namely, 
French, German and Italian. Bel- 
gium and Canada use two official 
languages. Nothing can be more 
undemocratic than to prescribe or 
enforce as official language one sin- 
gle regional language to the dis- 
advantage to the majority of the 
population. — 


Growth and Maturity 


A 100-year-old language cannot 
have a standard or tradition. “The 


question whether Hindi should be.. 


Sanskrit-based or Urdu-based,. pe- 
dantic or popular, is still a matter of 
controversy. We have not yet agreed 
upon a form for Hindi. The question 
of building up a tradition will come 
only” later. It has: now become a 
major task to promote’ an imperfect 
and undeveloped regional language 
to make it fit for official use. 
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Can maturity of a language be 
brought about by official propaganda 
and financial support? Govern- 
ment, through the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, has spent about Rs. 25,00,000 
in 1961-62 for developing and pro- 
pagating Hindi, and has provided for 
Rs. 33,83,000 in 1962-63. Experts 
from other linguistic groups are also 
called upon to help in the develop- 
ment of Hindi. A languge grows 
organically. It is enriched by con- 
tributions from those who speak the 
language. It is difficult to see how a 
language can be enriched by state 
financial backing and committees. 
Two evils can be expected out of 
such forced growth and propaganda 
for it: it may grow into a Franken- 
stein. Or, it may receive its sti- 
pulated status before actually grow- 
ing up to proper stature. The 
country may then be ruled by a mons- 
ter, or a ‘tall’? baby jacked up on a 
pair of stilts. 


Unequal Opportunity F 
The biggest danger is that demo- 


- cracy will be axed at the root. Hindi 


being the single official language will 
give a distinct advantage ‘selectively 
to a minor group of our population 


who have Hindi as their mother- - 


tongue. To the rest (the majority) 
the really good jobs at the all- 
India level will be practically out of 
reach. About 60 per.cent of India’s 
population will. have to learn Hindi 
almost like any other foreign lan- 
guage. .The discriminatory effect is 
quite obvious. 

The fear of discrimination is 
already so much in the air that there 


„is reason to fear that a linguistic 


split may result, to the detriment of 
the emotional harmony of the 
nation. 

There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the three-language formula will 
provide equal opportunity to com- 
pete for all-India services. The 
three languages are Hindi, another 
Indian language (which may be one 
of the remaining 13) and English. 
But what will happen after a non- 
Hindi speaking person enters the all- 
India service? Then on he has to 
deal with official matters in Hindi, 
and he ‘cannot use the langiage 
through which he entered the service. 
The argument of equal opportunity 
through the three-language formula 


-is therefore misleading. 


Medium of Education 


Official use ‘and educational use 
of a language stand on different 
footings. It is widely recognized 


that the mother-tongue is the best 
medium of instruction. Despite vari- 
ed degrees -of short comings any of - 
the major languages of India can be 
used for teaching humanities or 
sciences to advantage, provided it 
is the mother-tongue of the pupil. 
A language, is enriched through use, 
Let there be wide use and dévelop- 
ment of all our languages. Dr Kothari 
today. (as Sri J.P. Chaturvedi cited— 
Mainstream, Oct. 6) and Tagore 
half a century ago and others in 
between have pointed to the same ` 
truth. But a language, merely bs- 
cause it is Indian, does not give ‘the 
advantages of the mother-tongue to ' 
all Indians. To illustrate, Hindi, 
like English, is a foreign language to 
the majority: of India’s population, 
so far as the mother-tongue. princi- 
ple in education is concerned. . 
There are many justifications 
(including some of those advanced 


, by Dr Karve) for retaining English. 


Education is not an entity in isola- 
tion. To put it bluntly, education 
is now more a preparation for earn- 
ing a livelihood and_ building up 
a career than for attaining a certain 
mental ‘level. 

English holds the balance. It is 
nobody’s mother-tongue in this coun- 
try and so no section can gain 
advantage over the others. The 
balance will be upset as soon as one 
regional language (Hindi) is made ' 
the only official language. 


National Dialect 


Despite the limitations of Hindi 
as a single official language for the 
country, the advantage of a large 
number of people speaking Hindi 
cannot be overlooked. Hindi can 
be easily utilized as a common dia- 
lect for India. India needs: a, com- 
mon lingua which can be adapted and 
utilized readily for -exchange: of 
basic ideas in common conversation 
throughout the country. : 

Admittedly, Hindi is not a stan- 
dard languge; it has many variations 
and is not as rich as some of the 
other regional languages. This need 
not deter us from accepting Hindi 
as a common dialect for the country, 
in which case the question of linguis- 
tic perfection can be relaxed. 

In the ultimate analysis, -our 
language controversy is not one of 
Hindi ys. English, but basically 
mother-tongue vs. non-mother-ton- 
gue, be it for official use or education. 
The heat generated is not on the 
choice of the best course, but on the 
advantage sought to be gained -by 
‘some over the others. 
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EURAFRICA: HOPE OR ILLUSION ? 


While the: countries of. the 
Commonwealth are worrying about 
the possible economic impact of 
Britain’s prospective, membership „in 
the European Common Market, the 
newly independent States of French- 
‘speaking Africa are examining the 
„record of their past five years’ asso- 
ciation with that organisation and 
` carefully negotiating the terms of a 
. renewed contract with it. 

The basic question facing the 
African leaders is this: Will the 
Common Market really contribute 
to the solution of Africa’s most ur- 
gent problems~-the construction of 
industry, the improvement and diver- 
sification of agriculture, the spread 
of-education, the conquest of disease? 


New Situation 

The present period of association 
between the African nations and the 
Common Market expires at the end 
of this year, and a new one of five 
years duration is expected to start 
on Jan. 1, 1963. The French-speak- 
ing African States were automatically 
included in the Common Market as 
“dependent territories” when it first 
went into effect five years ago. Now 
that these African nations—l4 of 
the franc zone, plus four others— 
have become independent; they will 
decide for themselves whether or not 
they want to continue the association, 
and on what terms. 

During the Common Market’s 
first phase, now coming to an end, 
a “European Development Fund” 
financed a series of economic and so- 
cial projects in the associated Afri- 
can territories. At.the same time, 
these areas--which were still essen- 
tially French colonies—retained spe- 
cial price and tariff arrangements 
with France alone, quite apart from- 
their association with the Common 
- Market as a whole. In this relation- 
ship, the African countries opened 
their frontiers to a wide variety of 
French manufactured goods that 
came in free of all tariff restrictions. 
France, in turn, bought the African 


crops—coffee, cocoa, ‘bananas, 
wood, ‘peanuts, etc.—at prices 
considerably higher than those 


prevailing on the world market. 
These tropical crops. entered France 
almost duty-free, while a high French 
tariff wall protected them trom out- 
side qompennon.. ' 
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- legal basis. 


by SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


Now that the former French 
colonies enjoy the status of inde- 
pendent States, they will re-énter the 
Common Market on an entirely new 
Many aspects of. their 
previous special relationship with 
France will go by the board. 

‘At the fourth “Eurafrican” ses- 
sion in Brussels on July 4 and 5, 
the European “Six? made a series 


` of specific offers to the African repre- 


sentatives. In line with these propo- 
sals, the “guaranteed prices” pre- 
viously paid by France would be 
almost immediately abolished. ` The 
African products would enter all the 
countries of the Common Market 
duty-free, and would be purchased 
at the prevailing “world prices”. 
In order to avoid too drastic discri- 
mination against other’ parts of the 
under-developed world, the Com- 
mon Market’s external tariff on tro- 
pical crops would be reduced by 
about 40 per cent over the next five- 
year period. At the same time, 
merchandise from Common Market 
countries would enter the African 
markets without tariff restrictions, 
except for special cases where the 
tariffs would be considered necessary 
to “encourage the development of 
local industry.” 

The “European: Development 
Fund”. would be maintained, and 
complemented by an extra sum of 
money earmarked for the “diversi- 


fication and improvement of Afri- 


can agriculture.” This was describ- 
ed as compensation for doing away 
with the guaranteed French prices 
and for the reduction by 40 per cent 
of the Common Market’s external 
tariff on tropical products from out- 
side countries: , 
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Counter-Proposals 


In September, the 12 States of the 
“African and Madagascan Union”, 
meeting in Libreville, Gabon, ‘sent 
the Six a series of counter-proposi- 
tions, setting the total amount of 
Common Market aid at a somewhat 
higher figure and calling for a 
more gradual elimination of the 
French “guaranteed prices” for tro- 
pical products. 

Later in the month, the Senega- 
lese Common Market delegate, in a 
message to the Six, strongly empha- 
sized the danger of catastrophe for 


g 


the African economies unless they 
were given a definite’ guarantee 
that African prodiicts would find a 
stable European market at. satis- 
factory prices. 

The final terms and figures will 
probably represent a compromise 


. between the European offers and the 


African counter-propositions. The 
new contract will then- have to be 
ratified by the respective’ African | 
and European parliaments, and is 
expected to go into effect on Jan 1, 
1963. ; 
The record of the recent past can 
be taken as a partial clue to’ the 
future impact of the Common Mar- 
ket on African development. In thè 
first five-year period, the European 
Development Fund set aside roughly 
$250,000,000 for “building up ‘the 
infrastructure” of the existing eco- 
nomic systems—road-building, rural 
development, education, health,. rail- 
roads, ports and town-planning. But 
nothing has been done to set up— 
or prepare to set up—industries that 
will contribute basically toward 
changing Africa’s traditional role as 
supplier of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and a market for Europe’s 
manufactured goods. 


Unchanged Pattern 


Common Market statistics also 
show that in the past five years there 
was a great increase in the exporta- 
tion of traditional African crops to 
the European markets. Senegal’s 
exports of peanut, oil, for example, 
shot up by 26 per cent between 1957 
and 1960. In the same period, 
Dahomey exported 31 per cent more 
palm oil, and the Republics of what 
was once French Equatorial Africa 
exported 75 per cent more wood. 
Yet these were the very crops around 
which the African economies revolv- 
ed throughout the colonial period! 
The striking increase in African ex- 
ports has done nothing toward eli- 
minating the perennial evil of mono- 
culture—the dependence _of each 
country on a single crop. 

Andre Guillabert, Senegal’s 
Ambassador in France, recently told 
me: “We have made certain demands 
concerning the terms of our coritinued 
association ‘with the Common 
Market. ‘Unless these demands are 


met, we may have to reconsider.” 
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l 
_Talk of incentives to attract more and-more Ameca capital: to this country is only too: familiar. 
The attempt to create the impression ‘that. the flow of~American money into India -is a big sacrifice 
on the part of American capitalists and~a~great blessing-to- India’s economy is also quite familiar. 
What is the truth ? Here is a statisfical_analysis of the fature and extent of American investments 
in. India, the prone accruing from suchinvestmhents, and—their effect on Indian economy. ` The reader 


One of the most aiiai eco- 
nomic developments in the post-war 
years: has ‘been the tremendous 
. growth of American business invest- 

ments abroad. The book value of 
these investments—which is far 
below the market value—rose from 
$7,862 million in 1943 to $11,788 
million by 1950 and’ $34,684 million 
at the end of -1961. Particularly 
striking has been the-rise in the 
investment in manufacturing ($2,276 
million and $3,831 million to $11,936 
million) and petroleum ($1,393 mil- 
lion and $3,390 million to $12,151 
million). 

The American companies abroad 
employed some 3,200,000 employees 
in 1957, Their sales, excluding those 
of trading companies, amounted in 
that year to $38,154 million, of which 
$10,459 million’ entered international 
trade. The sales of these companies 
greatly surpassed exports from the 
United’ States. The annual receipts 
from  investments—éstimated at 
$2,672 million- in - 1961 - (excluding 


unrepatriated profits of $1,046 mil-.- 
lion)—-form. a' substantial item in the - 


United States balance of payments. 


Inducements 


During these post-war years, the 


U.S. Government has propagated 
the great advantages of American 
capital investment abroad, parti- 
cularly in less developed countries. 


Foreign aid laws stressed the impor- , 


tance of promoting and facilitating 
- such investment, and American dip- 


lomacy has expended considerable - 


effort for that purpose. Many spokes- 
men ‘for business and government 
outside the United States have 
emphasized the advantages of attract- 
ing American investment and pressed. 
for acceleration of the rate of flow. 

. In India, too; business circles and 
‘members of Government. have re- 
peatedly advocated increased Ameri- 
can investment. The agreement of 
the petroleum companies in 1951 to 


invest in refineries in India was. at 


the time regarded as a great accom- 
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investments were attracted with 
Government assistance——-~" ` 
The-role of foreign tä capital, how- 
ever, has-always reniained-a matter 
of ‘controversy in “Trdiah public 
circles; particularly as—the ' ‘policies 
adopted by the Government diverg- 
ed from--the dominant—thinking of 
the ‘period? of struggle—for’ national 
independence.’ The propaganda for 
such’ ifivestments has been-viewed by 
mary --eritics -as having—been in- 
fluencéd“ by the advantages, receivec 
by a limited group “of persons, in 
India. 
The-present study isased on the 
statistical-data available-from Ame- 
rican-and Indian official“gources on 
American--investment—in- ‘India. 
Američan data are“from, the two 





most recent censuses (for=1950 and ` 
"1957)and supplemented! from reports 


in. the-Survey of Current Business. 
Indian data are from-the three cen- 
suses--(for- 1948, 1953 and 1955) and 
from-more up-to-date-material in the 
Reserve.-Bank of India Bulletin. 
Anveffort has been -made to in- 
clude_the-most recenf_data in each 
table-~As-a result, there-are dis- 
crepancies in a few cases as totals of 
investment: were subsequently revis- 
ed, but revised figures “onthe distri- 
bution- of investment have-not been 
published. “Sources have- not been 
indicated -in several tables..as these 
were toO numerous. ~~~ 
It: will- be noticed—that. there is 








‘considerable discrepancy— between 


American and Indian_data, partly 
due to“differences in definition. This 


matter- is. dealt with i in-some detail 
later zon. -- > 


GROWTH OF INVESTMENT _ 


American capital -found 
into. India ‘during Britisly rule, but 


remained- relatively steady-for decad- ` 


es at a level far below that of British- 





capital. ‘It was concentrated large- 
ly in the field of petroleuni- market- 
ing, but,smaller investments were 
made in "such ‘fields as automobile 
assembly, manufacture of tyres, and 
trade. American investments in India 
(including Pakistan, Burnia and Cey- 
lon) were estimated in American 
censuses at $33 million in 1929, 
$30 million in 1936 and $41 million 
in 1943. = 

Between 1943 and 1949, the 
American companies made high pro- 
fits, but- repatriated practically all 
their i income and added little to their 
investment. The capital inflow in 
1944 and 1945 was negligible. It 
amounted to $4 million in 1946, but 
there was an outflow of $1 million 
ae and a similar amount in 


i Table I ae 
U.S. Capital Inflow into India 
(including Pakistan and 
Ceylon) and Income 
,  Repatriated, 1943-1949 | 


(millions of dollars) 





Year 





entry 


` Capital Income 

Inflow - Repa- 

5 triated 
1943 A D yA 
1944 ra 5 
1945 s 7 

1946 2 4 80 
1947 — 1 14 
1948 —1 ` 16 
1949 © 3 19 





Separate figures for India alone 
are given in official American statis- 
tics from 1949 when the ,American 
investment amounted to $27 ‘million. 
By 1961, the ‘value of investment 
increased to $189 million, or seven 
times (See Table HI). 

On the Indian side, the first cen- 
sus of India’s foreign liabilities and 
assets was carried out for June 30, 
1948. The figures have been brought 
up to date with censuses for the end 
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of 1953 and the end of 1955, and in 
subsequent reports in the Reserve 
Bank of India Bulletin. According 
to these figures, U.S. business invest- 
ments in India rose from Rs. 18, 
crores on June 30, 1948, to Rs. 67.6 
crores at the end of 1959, or by 3.25 
times.* . 


Table II 


ee 
wee 


j on Ap 


conservative for American , capital. 
Unofficial American estimates in 
1960 placed, the market value of 
American investment at about $300 
million or over twice the book value.’ 

A better indication of the size of 
American investment is perhaps pro- 
vided by figuiés of assets,:and sales 
of the American-owned companies. 


in the years 1950.to 1961 (inclusive) 
was $79 million or less than the in- 
come repatriated from India ($97 
million). The undistributed profits, 
presumably reinvested in India,. 
amounted to $83 million. 

In other words, the tremendous. 
growth of American investment in 
India was accompanied not by a 


According to: the American census flow of American funds to India 
s . for 1957, the American investors con- but by an adverse balance of $ 18 
Non-Banking United States . trolled total assets worth $280 million 


Business Investments in India, 
1948, 1953 and 1955-1959 


ats 


(crores of rupees) 











(up from $99.5 million in 1950), and 
the sales of American-owned compa- 
nies (excluding trading companies) 
amounted to: $314 million.. 


-million in India’s balance of pay- 


ments during the period; and an 
increased claim on India on account 


Ps 


of inyestment income of $83 million.. 


Year “Value of Net Flow of Capital = l CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 
mvesiment A significant feature of the rapid U.S. investors operate in India. 
19484 18.0 growth of American investment in through branches. and controlled 
1953 30.9 independent India is that it has been rupee companies. Unlike the British, 
1955 “39.9 accomplished, with relatively little they do.not invest through the 
1956 47.0 flow of capital from the United States managing agency system. r 
1957 57.5 to India. - Until recently, U.S. investments 
_ 1958 60.0 The book value of investment is were made in India through branches 
1959 82.08 increased by a flow of new capital of American companies or fully- 
a = from abroad or by the reinvestment owned Indian “subsidiaries. The 

a. The figures are for the end-of year, : 


except in 1948 when they are for 
June 30. A + 
Includes Rs. 14.4 crores of official 


b. i 
` capital. 


1 


These statistics, however, do not 
indicate the full magnitude of Ameri- 
can investment in India. The Ameri- 


or “ploughing back” of undistribut- 
ed earnings.” The figures in Table 
III indicate that the net capital flow 


American companies were unwilling 
to take on Indian partners. The Re- 
serve Bank’s 1955 Census indicates 


Table HI 


Growth of U.S. Direct Investment in India 


can statistics exclude “portfolio 1949—1961 i 
investments” and cover only -the 4 i in millió 
business enterprises in which U.S. ; eee 
interests own at least 25 per cent of Value of Net Income Undistri- Net 
the voting stock.: The Reserve Bank =, investment Earnings Repatria- buted Capital 
of India figures include portfolio ted Earnings Flow 
investments, but.do not cover Ame- < $ 
rican investments made through sub- 1949 27 ‘ à 
sidiaries incorporated in other  jg9 38 13 12 4 10 
countries such as Canada and the 495) 49 14 10 4 7" 
United Kingdom. ` 1952 63 15 10 ` 5 9 
i 1953 68 12 9 3 3 

Senli value. y - 1954 92 18 12 6 18 

Both sets of figures indicate only 1955 95~ 16 11 5 —2 
the book value of the investments 1956 108 12 6 6 7 
which are usually lower than the 1957 113 13 6 7 — 4 
market value. The Reserve Bank of 1958 120 17 8 9 — 2 
“India suggested, in its 1955 Census, 1959 134 16 5 10 5 
that the book value of direct invest- 1960 159 14 1 12 13 
ments should be multiplied by 1.33 196, * 189 - 23` 7 15 15 
for an estimate of the market value, - 
but this weightage seems to be too *(Provisional) 
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LITTLE INVESTMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


that of the ‘total value of the ordi- 
nary shares of the American-control- 
led rupee companies, amounting to 
Rs. 10.42 crores, nearly 98.4 per cent, 
or Rs.10.25 crores, were held abroad. 

The American investors seem to 
have changed their attitude recently 
and to have begun to accept Indian 


“partners and even minority role in 


many .new companies. This trend, 
however, is not ‘yet reflected in 
Indian statistics which cover only up 
to the end of 1959. Portfolio invest- 


. ments, that is, investments in com- 


panies under Indian control, rose 
_only slightly from Rs. 2.89 crores at 
“the end of 1955 to Rs. 3.1 crores at 
«the end of 1959. 


Branches, Subsidiaries , 

Many considerations enter’ into 
the decision regarding corporate 
form. The U.S. tax laws seem to 
have as much influence as business 
convenience. As a rule, trading 
companies (including petroleum mar- 
‘keting companies) and financial ins- 
titutions seem generally to prefer 
branch operations, while manufac- 
turing companies prefer operation 
through subsidiaries incorporated in 
India. - 

Of the 76 American investments 
in India in 1957, 33, were in branches 
.of companies incorporated in the 
US. and 43 in rr aaa incorporat- 
ed outside the U.S 

As for the value of investments 
made through branches and through 
‘subsidiaries, the Indian and Ame- 
rican statistics vary greatly. The 


. Indian estimates for the end of 1957, 


for instance, show that about 70 
per cent of the direct investment was 
made through branches, while the 
American statistics for the same date 
show only 40 per cent. The latter 


“indicate that investment in subsi- 


diaries is increasing much- more 
rapidly than in branches. The differ- 


"ence may be partly due to the fact 


that American statistics cover invest- 
ments made through American- 
owned corporations in other coun- 
tries. - 


DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY 


` The Reserve Bank of India statis- 


_ tics are more detailed than the Ameri- 


can statistics on the distribution, of 
American investments by industry. 
The latter provide information on 





jinvestment-in Pee rire ‘but are 
incomplete on ‘other sectors; especial- 
ly petroteum in which a-major por- 
tion of ‘American capitalis “involved. 

Boththe Indian and- American 
statistics show that the US interest is 
negligible in utilities, plantations and 


“mines, and -small in financial institu- 


tions, in all of which sizeable British 
capital i in invested. It is concentrated 
in petroleum, manufacturing and“ 
trade. -- - 
_ Analysis of the investments in 
these fields is hampered~by -the fact 
that_the Reserve Bank ‘changed its 
classification in 1958 (by-separating 
petroleum from manufacturing and 
trade) and in 1959 (by dropping the 
distinction .between branches and 
controlleé rupee companies). More- 
over, the Indian and American figures 


conclusions. It -s clear, however, 
that the ratio of investments in manu- 
facturing to total investment has not 
increased during these years. There 
was disinvestment in this sector for a 
few years after independence. The 
flow of investment in recent years, 
though much higher than before, has 
not exceeded the income repatriated 
from India by manufacturing com- 
panies. The rapid rise in the value of 
investments is due ‘primarily to the 
retention of part of the profits which 


‘have been generally high. 


do not correspond. in many cases. , 


Manufacturing oe 

` The American statistics provide 
considerable detail on the growth 
of investment ‘in manufacturing, 
which increased from $16 million in 
1950 to -S63. million in 1961 as indi- 
cated in Table IV. As the figures 
in this table are largely “provisional”, 
and invalve the rounding of small 
sums, caution is called for in drawing 


Turning now to the Indian statis- 
tics, it may be noted that the invest- 
ment figures for 1959 include, under 
manufacturing, Rs. 14.4 crores of 
loans from the Export-Import Bank 
and, the Development Loan Fund, 
which distort the performance of 
American investors. If this amount 
is excluded, American private invest- 
ment in manufacturing amounts to 
Rs. 18.1 crores out of a total Ameri- 
can investment of Rs. 67.6 crores— 
or considerably less than one-third.* 
The ratio has not changed significant- 
ly since June 1948. 

- Even if the petroleum refineries 
are taken into account, the contribu- 
tion of US investors to the industrial 
‘development ‘of India would appear 








Table IV 
Gram of y, S. Direct Investment in Manufacturing i in India 

; ' 1950-1961 

5 (in millions of dollars) 
Year Total U.S. Manufacturing 

Investment — 
in India  Invest-’ Earnings Undistri- Income Net Capi- 

ment buted  Repatria- tal Flow 

: Earnings ted 
1950 © 38 16 6 n.a. 4 3 
1951 49 nac `- 4 n.a. 3 x 
1952 . 63 n.a. 10 “Ta. 4 — 3 
1953 ~ 68 23 5 "2 2 — 1 
1954 92 -27 6 4 2 x 
1955 95 : 29 3 2 1 1 
1956 108 33 4 3 I 2 
1957 113 _ 32° 4. 3 ‘œ “J 1 
1958 120 37 5 3 2 “2 
1959 134 43 7 3 3 3 
1960 - 159 51 10 6. 4 4 
1961*-- j 189- -63 13- 8 4 4 

*(Provisional) ~ Tha. —not available. x—less than $ 500, 000 


4. The Indian statistics show large increases in, investment in manufacturing from 1955 to 1957 as they then inclided 
the investments in petroleum refineries under manufacturing. ` a 
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to be slight. 
According to the table below, 
petroleum accounted for over two- 


thirds of American investment in- 





HIGH! 


ant 


RATE OF PROFIT 


manufacturing companies. a 

As for trade other than petroleum 
marketing, the Reserve Bank of 
India reports the investment in 1959 





India in 1959, excluding “official as Rs. 2.4 crores or nearly 4 per cent 
capital.” of the total American investment. 
Table V 
US. "Business Investment in India by Industry 
f 1955-1959 

. (in crores of rupees) 
Industry 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Manufacturing 14.76 19.14 24.60 14.88 32.50 
Petroleum x poi x 41.18 45.7 
Trading 23.36 26.06 30.93 2.52 2.4 
Other 3.04 1.64 1.67 1.27 1.4 

TOTAL’ 41.16 46.84 57.20 59.85 82.02 





x— ‘Petroleum’? was included under “manufacturing” and “trading” until 1958. 
a-—~TIncludes Rs. 14.4 crores of “official capital” (loans from Export-Import Bank and 


Development Loan Fund). 


Petroleum 


American statistics on investment 
in petroleum are very incomplete. 
American investment in petroleum 
in 1950 was $13.0 million out of a 
total investment of $37.7 million. 
It was somewhat less than the invest- 
ment in manufacturing ($16.0 
million). There was apparently a 
greater flow of capital into the 
petroleum business in India than 
into manufacturing in the early years 
after India’s independence.’ The 
establishment of petroleum refineries 
by Standard-Vacuum and Caltex 
after 1951 led to a substantial growth 
of petroleum investments, but the 
financing of the new refining com- 


panies seems. to have been accom- | 


plished to a large extent by profits 
accumulated in petroleum trade in 
India rather than by import of new 
capital from the 
More recently, the petroleum compa- 
nies seem to have repatriated most of 
their income and even some of the 


capital on the marketing side. The . 
: investment in petroleum at the end- 


of 1961 would seem to be between 
$90 million and $100 million—or 
about equivalent to the sum reported 
by the Reserve Bank of India. The 
sales of, petroleum companies 
amounted to $314 million in’ 1957, 
as compared to $85 million for the 





5. Survey of Current Business, 


United States. . 


The American statistics, however, 
report a much higher figure. The 
investment was $6 million in 1950 
and $10 million in 1959, It rose to 
about $12 million in 1960 and $18 
million in 1961. 


PROFITS 


; Both the American and Indian 
Statistics indicate that the rate of 
profit on American investments in 


India has been considerably higher 


than that of Indian companies in 
India or American companies in the 
United States. 


According to Table III, the Ame-. 
rican companies earned a net profit 
of $183 million dollars from 1950 _ 
to 1961 inclusive, or an annual ave- 
tage of over $15 million, on an ave- 
rage value of investment (1949-60) 
of about $79 million. The rate of 
profit was over 17 per cent. 

The American-owned manufac- 
turing companies, according to Table 
IV, earned $52 million from 1954 to 
1961, or an annual average of $6.5 
million, on an average value of 
investment (1953-60) of $34 million 
or about 19 per cent. 


If the profit rates are calculated 
on the funds transferred from the 
United States for- investment,. 
rather than the total value (includ- 
ing reinvested profits), the rate 

- would be many times higher.” 


Recent reports of the Reserve 
Bank of India ‘also indicate a high 
tate of profit, The Reserve Bank of 
India Bulletin for May 1958 indicat- 
ed that the rate of return on “U.S. 
investments in 1955 was 12.8 per cent 


and that on investments in manu- - 


facturing alone 20 per cent (Table 
VI). Concerned ‘about the dis- 
covery, it hastened to add that the 
high rate was because the companies 
employed larger resources ‘than their 
net worth in India. The Bulletin 
has not published comparable tables 
in later years. - 

In June 1958 and August 1960 
the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 
gave figures on India’s investment 


- income liabilities (or total net profits, 


both repatriated’ and: retained) for 
the years 1954-58. These indicated a 


Table VI 


Return on Investments of U.S. Companies - 





1953-1955 

(lakhs of rupees) 

~ 1953 1955 
* l Net Profits Return Net Profits Return 

ni worth after worth © after 

tax tax 
Manufacturing 477 95 19.9% 13,52  2,70° 20.0% 
Others 18,74 ` 2,22 11.8% 23,04 1,99 86% 
All activities 23,51 3,17 13.5% 36,56 4,69 12.8% 


Source : Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, May 1958. 


December 1951, indicates that out of a total capital flow of $ 3 million to India, Pakistan 


and Ceylon in 1949, $2 million went into petroleum. Survey of Current Business, September 1952, reported that the net flow of 
capital into petroleum was - $ 6 million in 1950 and $ 6 million in 1951; the net flow mo manufacturing was $3 million in 1950 


and minus $1 million in 1951. 
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SUBSTANTIAL DRAIN 


substantial increase in the profits. 








Table VII 
Investment Income Payable to the. 
i United States 
(in crores’ of rupees) 
ae Direct Portfolio- 
Year Invest- Invest- Total 
: ments ments . 
1954 4.88 0.23 5.1 
1955 4.46 0.23 4.7 
1956 5.87 0.11 6.0 
“1957 ` 6.607 0.11 6.7 
7.12 0.12 - 7.2 





Source : Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, 
June 1958 and August 1960. 


Though the Bulletin did not cal- 
culate the rate of profit, it may be 
found by comparing the profit figures 
in this table with the investment 
figures in Table II. The profits for 
1956-1958 totalled Rs. 19.9 crores, 


or an average of Rs.6.6. crores on an ` 
- average value of investment (1955- 


1957) of Rs. 48.1 crores, or a return 
of nearly 14 per cent. The return is 
higher than in 1953 and 1955. 

In March 1962, the Reserve Bank 


y Of India Bulletin carried a report on 


the finances of a number of foreign 
companies, including 20 branches of 
U.S. companies and nine U.S.-con- 
trolled rupee companies. The profit 
rates were this time calculated on the 
basis of sales and “total capital 
employed” (Table VII). 


Table VII 
Gross Profits of 20 Branches of U.S. 


_ Companies and 9 U.S.-controlled 


Rupee Companies as Percentage of 
Sales/Main Income and of total 
Capital Employed, 1957-1959 


Gross Profits Gross Profits 
as percentage as percentage 








of sales or of total capi- 
main tal employ- 
income ed 
Branches : 
1957 4.7 8.2 
1958 4.3 8.8 
1959 2.5 5.0 
Controlled 
rupee , 
companies - 
1957 10.3 13.9 - 
1958 11.1 13.4 
1959 12.5 15.8 





- Source : Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, 
March 1962. 
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A ccmparison - of „the various 
tables in this issue of the Bulletin, 
however, provides interesting data 
on the operations of the American 
companies. The sales of the branch- 
es were about 70 to 110 times their 
paid-up capital, because they were 
largely engaged in trade and had 
access to substantial reserves and 
advances from Head Offices. The 
sales of the rupee companies were six 
times their paid-up capital and three 
times their capital and reserves. The 
profit rates of the branches are not 
meaningful as many of these com- 
panies were engaged in trade and 
obtained large advances from their 
Head Offices. The returns of the 
rupee companies are indicated in 
Table IX. 


INDIA 


In‘fact, there was a net deficit 
of $18 million between 1950 
and 1961, while claims on India 
increased by $89 million. 

4, The investments have been high- 
- ly profitable to American com- 
panies and, conversely, repre- 
sented, a substantial drain on 
India. The “servicing” of these 
investments required an annual 
cost of about 17 per cent. 


The above conclusions provide a 
framework within which the future 
policy of India toward American 
investments may be discussed. 

The main justification for the 
investments is that they facilitate 
the industrialization of India and 





Table IX 
Rate of Return of 9 U.S.-Controlled Rupee Companies, 
1957-1959 
(In lakhs of rupees) 
paid-up Reserves Net Net _ Return 
Capital and Worth Profit = ——— en 
a ~ Surplus On Paid- ‘On Net 
up Capital Worth 
1957 6,51 5,69 12,30. 1,65- 25% 14% 
1958 6,66 7,32 13,98 . 2,20 ` 33% 16% 
1959 6,66 ` 9,38 16,04 2,86. 43% 18% 
a.—Frofit after tax provision. : ‘ 
Source : Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, March 1962. 
. The return calculated on paid-up consequently help increase the 


capital has increased from’ 25 to 
43 per cent, while that on the total 
capital resources of the companies 
has increased from 14 to 18 per cent. 


Drain cn India 

In the light of the preceding ana- 
lysis of the Indian experience with 
American investments since indepen- 
dence, several conclusions would 
seem tc be in order. 

1. Kerention of profits.made in 
India contributed to the rapid 
growth of American investments 
in India more than the flow of 
new capital. 

2.. The investments have ~ been 
mainly in petroleum and manu- 
facturing. Investments in 
manufacturing as a whole cons- 
titute less than half of the total 
investment. 


w 


ment has not. directly helped 
India’s balance of payments. 


. The growth of American invest- | 


standard of. living of the people. 
As capital, foreign exchange and 
knowhow were scarce in the coun- 
try as a consequence of colonial 
tutelage, India had to depend on 
foreign capital and technical assis- 
tance. Private capital ‘investment 
was to-be attracted as it would bring 
with it necessary capital equip- 
ment and technical knowledge, with- 
out an immediate drain on our 
foreign exchange resources. 


The present study has shown that 
American capital investment has 
not only added greatly to India’s 
long-term liabilities, but has not 
helped the current balance of pay- 
ments. It may be that the invest- 
ments, reflected in increased produc- 
tion by American companies, have 
indirectly helped the balance of pay- 
ments. The indirect effect, however, 
cannot be easily assessed-and there 
is no certainty that the total effect is 
in India’s favour. 


j © 5 


— 


In any case, the argument for 


foreign investment assumes a lack - 


of capital and knowhow, and a situa- 
tion in which these can only be ob- 
tained. by attracting direct foreign 
investment. In the early days after 
independence, when alternative sour- 
ces were limited, a case could be made 
out for increased American invest- 
ment. The disadvantages of paying a 
stiff price could be balanced against 
the disadvantages of postponing the 
establishment of needed industries. 

The situation has changed greatly 
in the past decade. Not only have 
we accumulated instructive expe- 
rience with American capital invest- 
ment, but alternative sources of capi- 
tal and machinery have become 
available. -Knowhow to run the 
industries, and to train Indian per- 
sonnel, is offered from other quarters. 
The nation’s attitude towards foreign 
capital has, consequently, undergone 
some change: the country would 
hardly accept now the terms, that 
were granted to induce the oil com-. 
panies in 1951 to establish refineries. 


The drain that the present 
American investments represent 
must be curtailed or stopped if the 

. standard of living of the people 
. is to be raised and if India is to 
cease to continue as an economic 

. dependency.: India can hardly 


afford to pay for ever a 17 per 


. cent return on ever-increasing 
foreign investment. Nor is there a 


compulsion to-follow this avenue- 


for industrial development when 


less onerous means are increasingly - 


available. 


Already in 1961, the American 
investments meant a liability of $23 
million a year. For the same cost, 
India could have borrowed $460 
million at 5 per cent interest or $920 
million at 2 per cent interest—and 
acquired a far greater industrial 
establishment than the American 
investors have been able to provide. 

Particular attention needs to be 
directed towards the large invest- 
ments in trade—both in petroleum 
and in other commiodities. The pro- 
fit rates in these sectors are largely 
artificial as they are based on arrange- 
ments, between head offices‘ -and 
. branches and subsidiaries. The main 
purpose of the trading companies 
is to sell in India at the highest price 
and buy at the lowest price. They 
are able to deny the country its due 
by under-invoicing the exports and 
over-invoicing.the imports. There is 
indeed little reason to continue faci- 
lities for these companies at this 
stage. 
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‘THE AMERICAN INVASION’ 


India is not the only country which has to worry, about ‘the 


nature and extent of American investments. In fact, it is not even the 
backward countries alone that are so haunted. , 


Even the people of an advanced country like Britain have had to 


feel anxious about this development. And it is not ony Leftist politi- 
cians who have expressed this anxiety. 


Francis Williams—author, political analyst and television com- 
mentator—felt it necessary to deal with it in his book ‘significantly 
entitled “The American Invasion” (1962). 


In Francis Williams’ own words: “In the last ten years the invest- 


ment of American big business in British industry has nearly trebl- 
ed. It is now more than ten times what it was before the war and is 


increasing at an average rate of well over 13.5 per cent annually—~ 
By the end of 1960 the total’ 


getting’ on for $170,000,000 a year. 
American investment here had climbed to around $1,110,000,000 
according to estimates by the United States Department of Commerce. 
It is now probably close on $1,250,000,000. More American money 
is invested in British industry than in that of any other country in the 
world except Canada where the extent of, American influence on the 
national economy has become a matter of major political concern.” 


He describes the American-“take-over” bid as a post-war pheno- 
menon. Already nearly 4000 British firms are owned or controlled 
by American money. 


The danger honest Britons fear is twofold: 
-quénces and social changes. 
Britain. The blurb puts it succinctly: “In every phase of British life 
the American invasion advances apace. American programmes 
crowd our television screens. American films, American books, Ameri- 


economic conse- 


_ can songs shape the pattern of our thinking. American packaged 


foods bought in American-type supermarkets, prepared according to 


i American \methods with the help of American labour-saving devices 





in the kitchen, for serving to teenagers in James Dean kit may bè 


turning the suburbs of Britain into versions of Main Street, Oatmeal, . 


Nebraska: ..... Even the Church of England has handed over a part 
of its fund-raising efforts to three American-inspired organisations 
which have recently moved into Britain to show how Christianity can be 
made to pay....The eagle on top of the American Embassy in Grosve- 
nor Square is beginning to eel at home.” f 


In other words, the bid to Americanize: 
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E UTILIZATION CF - RURAL MANPOWER 


oy S. D.  TEAPAR 


The Rural Works Programme enunciated by.-the Planning Commission, the author 
says, means only tinkering with zhe unemployment problem. He suggests alternative 


uses for the resources proposed for this project. 


The basic approach is that addition to 


the total output some take precedence over providing employment for more persons. 


On a careful study of the Third 
Plan one comes across a scheme— 
Pilot Projects for Works Programme 
for Utilization of Rural Manpower. 

, This is at once interesting and intri- 
guing—interesting because it under- 
lines the urgency of the unemploy- 
‘ment problem; intriguing because 
one does not follow the utility of 
abstracting a familiar scheme of the 
Community Development Programme 
for inclusion under a separate pro- 
gramme. , 

The drag on the country of 
chronic, disguised under-employ- 
ment is no new phenomenon. For 
quite ‘some time now, with the 
increase in Government activities 
inthe field of public health and the 
consequent rise in the rate of growth 
of population, the number of new 
entrants into the labour market has 
been mounting. This has resulted 
in increased pressure on land on the 
one hand and on the other has 
brought into. the open so far dis- 


guised’ unemployment. $ 


Possibility of Substitution 


- It is thought by many that the 
problem of unemployment is vitally 
linked to the whole question of,eco- 
nomic development and cannot be 
isolated from it. The Community 
Development Programme covering 
all aspects of a community’s life is 
ssymbolic of this view. In such a 
programme, no pointed reference is 
made to the solution of the un- 
employment problem. And; in 
theory, depénding upon the nature 
of activity, status quo or even a 
temporary rise in unemployment 
can be imagined. In this context, 
the works prográmme for utilizing 
rural manpower; as it makes a direct 
attack on the problem of unemploy- 
ment, may have justification for be- 
ing shown as an independent pro- 
gramme. What confuses one is the 

similarity of means employed by 
the two programmes to achieve their 
purposes, giving rise to the possibi- 
lity of substitution of schemes. The 


chances of this will be more when - 


both programmes are executed 
‘through the same agené¢y. 


It is difficult to~think of many 
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schemes əf utilizing manpower in 
rural areas outside those’ relating 
to agricultural development,’ road- 


building, housing and provision of . 


rural amenities. All of them have 
been coaceived and are being imple- 
mented under the Community, Deve- 
lopment Programme. Taking up 
similar schemes under the Rural 
Works Programme in the Third Plan, 
therefor2, would mean only intensi- 
fication of existing Community Deve- 
lopment work. 


Same P-oblems 

Discussions with a few persons 
directly connected with Community 
Development work -reveal that the 


places end programmes covered by. 


many rural works will actually be 
those which might have been taken 
up by them, given the facility of 
finance. In every respect, schemes 
under tne Rural Works Programme 
share tke difficulties of regular Com- 
munity Development work. Works 
are left incomplete, quality of per- 


formance is poor, response -from the. 


rural working force is “not very en- 
couragiag, and of course there are 
the familiar shortfalls in execution. 


There seems to be no reason to think. 


that where the Community Deve- 
lopment. Programme has failed, the 
Rural Works Programme will suc- 
ceed. 

Not only does this new pro- 
gramme duplicate, and sometimes 
complicate, the existing Com- 
munity Development 


tion is also not-likely to’ be signi- 
ficant; There has not been any 
comprerensive and scientific study 
made >n work-and-time perform- 


- ance of the agricultural population 
to indicate a surplus of manpower- 


on land resotirces. The figures cit- 


ed by various sources are widely: 


divergent, ranging between 15 and 
50 per cent. The immensity of the 
problem is taus quite clear. 


Rs, 150-crore Outlay 


In h2 present structure of our 


rural life, it is difficult to identify 
persons who are completely unem- 
ployed. Obviously, what we con- 


Programme; 
its impact on the employment posi- 


front is the problem of disguised 
unemployment. The Works Pro- 
gramme has proposed off-season em- 
ployment to a small section of the 
working force in agriculture for a 
period .of about 90 days. Tenta- 
tively, these works will generate 
employment. of the order of 100,000 
in the first year, 400,000 to 500, 000 i in 
the second year, about a million 
in the third year, and about 2.5 
million in the last year of the Plan. 
The total outlay. on the programme 


_ over the Plan period.would be of the 


order of Rs. 150 crores. 

Although the Plan states that, 
after the initial experience in the pilot 
projects, the Rural Works Pro- 
gramme on a mass scale will be 
extended to areas with heavy pre- 
ssure of population and chronic 
under-employment, there has, not 


-been any large-scale survey to locate 


such -areas. The only intelligence 
available so far is the judgement of 
the Block Development staff. 
Recently a committee has been 
identifying ‘backward districts for 
purposes of dispersal of industries: 
But the objectives of the two enqui- ` 


‘Ties may not coincide. 


Confusion 3 

Similarly, estimates of pẹr capita 
incomes in different districts may or 
may not help. It is difficult to evolve 
a cut-and-dried method for all 
policy orientation. There can be 
districts with low per capita income, 
thinly populated and facing little 
unemployment problem; correlation 
among these variables is difficult to 
establish. 

In view of -these difficulties, a 
clear objective must be the starting 
point of research. It is easy to see 
the confusion'in the minds of the 
planners. A few consider employ- 
ment an end in itself while, accord- 
ing to others, the prime concern 


Planners’ 


-Should be output. 


‘It is being increasingly realised 
that a thin distribution of financial 
resources over ‘a wide area of acti- 
vities generally results in little gain.- 
Out of all the schemes of agricultural 
development, the one entitled ““Pack-- 
age Programme” is said to have 
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yielded the s best results, And in 
this an intensive rather than an 
extensive approach has been followed. 

Political objectives apart, the 
spread of a Rs. 150 crores pro- 
gramme on rural works over the 


entire country will not serve any . 


-useful purpose. Tt will not make any 
noticeable dent in the problem of 
unemployment. It is estimated that 
this programme may provide employ- 
ment to about 5.75 million persons 
for three months. This, in terms of 
200 days employment per person, 
would work out only to 2.36 million. 
Of the two—wholetime and part- 
time employment—the former should 
be preferred at a time when disguis- 
ed unemployment is increasingly 
coming into the open. 

- Such an approach would not give 
unnecessary jolts to the agricultural 
economy—those who can be drawn 


away from agriculture without de- _ 


tracting from total production get- 
ting wholetime alternative absorption. 
Again, the rural works programme 
can get adequate response. Even 
on the basis of priorities, only when 
we have solved the problem of com- 
pletely unemployed persons should 


x 
i 


we attend tò those who are under- 
employed. 

So the objective of increasing 
output should lead that of more 
employment. Output can rise by 
increasing the productivity of work- 


ers, whether they are employed in ~ 


agriculture or in industry. Produc- 
tivity in agriculture is as much a 
function of hard work by the farmer 
as of appurtenances of good agri- 
culture, such as reclamation, bund- 
ing and fencing of land, manures and 
better agricultural practices. 

There:is no gainsaying the fact 
that the average Indian farmer is 
quite hard working. What he lacks 
is appurtenances of good agriculture. 
Any money spent to provide these 
facilities will be worthwhile. And the 
approach, as stated already, should 
be of the ‘Package. Programme’ 
type ee 

For raising productivity in the 
industrial sector, outside the purview 
of modernisation of plants and equip- 
ment, which need more capital than 
we have and involve the use of scarce 
foreign exchange, better manage- 
ment and skill of workers are neces- 
sary. Although the Government is 





THE WEERK...... (Continued from Page 6) 


Commission and the different Minis- 
tries concerned. The review was 
the result of slowdown in industrial 
production, and even stagnation in 
such crucial spheres as cotton tex- 
- tiles, jute and coal. The overall 
rate of growth of industrial produc- 
tion in 1961-62 was only 6 per cent 
as against 11.1 per cent in the preced- 
ing year. 

This setback is attributed chiefly 
to lopsided growth under the Second 
Plan which led to a spurt in consum- 
er goods industries without compar- 
able growth of basic industries. 

As has been pointed out by Sri 
Subramaniam, licences which have 
been most liberally issued have not 
been fully utilized. It may be noted 
that liberalisation of licensing policy 
started during Sri T.T. Krishna- 
machari’s tenure as Commerce Minis- 


ten ten years back and was strength-. 


ened during his term as Finance 
Minister. It would be interesting to 


know what he thinks of the move to’ 


restrict licensing in the present con- 


ext 

If TTK does not agree with Sri 
Subramaniam, this will not be their 
only difference of opinion. Their 
differences over the Salem steel plant 
project became so acute that Madras 
Chief Minister Kamaraj appears to 
have: felt it necessary to advise 
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TTK not to make any public’ pro- 
nouncements on the subject. TTK 
appears to be sceptical about the 
feasibility of the project, since accord- 
ing to him an ounce of Salem steel 
may prove costlier than an ounce 
of gold in view of the poor quality 
of the ore. Sri Subramaniam on 
the other hand is optimistic that it 
can be worked economically, espe- 
cially with Neyveli in full swing. 


* * * 


ie is heartening to hear from both 

Sri Dhebar and Sri Rajagopala- 
chari a clearly optimistic note regard- 
ing the ending of nuclear tests. CR 
has even gone to the extent of say- 
ing that all nuclear testing may be 
expected to be given up from January 
next. 

Sri Dhebar told a meeting in 
New Delhi last week that he was 
convinced that both Mr Kennedy 
and Mr Khrushchev were anxious 
that tests should be ended and a 
pact signed and implemented. What 
stood in the way of accord were the 
many compulsions the two leaders 
faced inside their own countries as 
heads of government. 

Sri Dhebar also quoted eminent 
Western scientists to show that even 
the tests held so far had vitiated the 
atmosphere to such an extent as to 


` 


‘that, these 


alive to this problem, ifnittations of 
resources apply the brake. 

Balancing the requirements of 
both these sectors, a suggestion is 
made for alternative use of the 
Rs. 150 crores earmarked for rural 
works programme. 

First, we should locate the areas 
of low agricultural productivity and 
heavy pressure of population, call- 
ing them “growth blocks”. 

Secondly, we should conduct a 


thorough survey of manpower resour- - 


ces at these places to comprehend the 
nature of the employment problem 
At the time of collection” of data, 
statistics about unemployed persons 
may be classified by age-groups. 
Thirdly, at the operational stage, 
the objective should be that, while 
older people are absorbed in unskill- 
ed jobs of the type provided by rural 
works, the juniors are imparted 
training with a view to ultimate 
employment in industrial jobs near 
home (village and small-scale indus- 
tries) and outside. Expansion of 
training facilities will give corres- 
ponding relief from the problem of 
unemployment through rise in the 
age of entry into the labour force. 


affect the health and well-being of 
unborn generations. | Underlining 
the urgency of ending the tests, he 
expressed the hope that the earnest 
desire of the world statesmen to end 
these would be translated into action 
before long. 


Unlike his leader who has thought 
it necessary to undertake a long and 
unaccustomed journey to help 4 
little in bringing about agreement on 
halting tests and on disarmament, 
the Swatantra Party’s general secre- 
tary, Sri Masani, thinks that nuclear 
war would not be such a despicable 
thing after all if it is meant “to stop 
world domination by communist 
militarism and imperialism.” He 
made it clear in an inter- 
view that any solution to the 
problem:-can only be on the basis of 
the American blueprint. In fact, 
Sri Masani in his wisdom is down- 
right sceptical about the mission to 
Kennedy and’ Khrushchev. Of the 
efforts of the mission he says: “As 
they go deeper into the matter, they 
will realize the complexity of the 
problem and come to play a moreé 
and more realistic and constructive 
role.” He is willing to concede 
“sincere pacifists’ 
“pursuing the cause of peace accord- 
ing to the best of: their lights.” Did 
we get the name right? Is it Masani 
or Messiah? 


‘MAINSTREAM 


are. 


Sg 


Serap Kook 


Lid off o : 


Sarah de Vloo—what a glamor- 
ous and exotic name! You might 


be thinking that -I shall presently be ' 


telling yow the story of a sensational 
Garbo or Mata Hari. 

Nothing of the’ kind. This is 
just the name of a commonplace es- 
pionage agent: who is also a clumsy 
smuggler. Except for the name, 
there is nothing glamorous about it 
—but there is quite a lot- of dirt 
And she-has- raised plenty of dust; 
because the Controller, of Immigra- 
tion and Emigration ‘in -Colombo 
has politely asked her ` to; quit Cey- 
lon. - 

‘ She'is a: Giona girl, who with 
an’ accomplice named Alice Solochen, 
came ‘to’ ‘Ceylon’ vas a “tourist.” 
Spreading their ‘wiles they got their 
visas extended on the plea that they 
would like to spend some more’ time 

“absorbing the culture and life of 
Ceylon.” Of course, the ‘money 
spent on this noble cultural mission 
was provided from abroad. 


But Sarah is an expert at getting 


` alibis and she did manage, to get a 
job. The real job that she and her ' 


friend were doing was of ‘a different 
kind. It’seems that the authorities 
in Ceylon’.were quite on the alert 
and they discovered that de Vloo 
was working, as a Colombo contem- 
porary puts it, “in the orbit of politi- 
cal’ influences of-a particular kind.” 

Sarah was bundled out of the 
country on Oct 2, but not until the 
Customs could fish- out of her’person’ 
an expensive piece of jewellery which 
was promptly confiscated—and she 
had to pay a fine. Her companion- 
in-arms, Alice, sneaked out of the 
country when her visa was cancelled. 

What is most interesting is the 
uproar over this case in the pro- 
West lobby in ‘Ceylon, which today 


` forms the core of the opposition to 


Smt Bandaranaike’s government. 
Particularly their Press—known as 
the Lake House group of newspapers 


—made a heroine out.of Sarah de . 


Vioo. Quite unashamedly it .pub- 
lished a front-page. interview -with 
this espionage agent complaining that 
her visa was cancelled because she 


-had “snubbed” some big shots who 


had invited her to bed. This slander 
was picked. up in Ceylon’s anti- 
Government .circles to smear some 
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well-know2 critics of the” West.’ 
And wher. she was actually ‘turned-- 
out of the country, Lake House 
came out-with a heart-throb story 
of Sarah’s romance with a Ceylon 
boy. But the. prosaic’ authorities 
could neither be blackmailed: nor 
hoodwinked by Lake House Tomanc-. , 
es.” 


lies ets. t 


` Reäditg all this in. the, Ceylon 
press, I was wondering if we dort 


‘have Sarahs in our midst with their 


under-cover ' activities being still kept 
under ‘the tid. abe 


deg Sa nt Hitte aa. ot 
Not a Riding EEn 

` You mdy ‘have seen the Aï 
India ` poster, showing the famous 
Maharaja begging, “Pray Now, Fly. 
Later.” I can understand Air India 
complaining about the foreign ex- 
change curbs put by the. Finance 
Ministry on ‘travel abroad. It no 
doubt cuts down Air India’ revenue., 


Ánd I can also.understand the 
grouse ard curses that the business- 
men are. showering on these ‘restric- 
tions since it touches their imme- 
diate interests. I can.even’ under- 
stand smugglers and black-market 
experts groaning under Morarji- 
bhais semi-draconian. restrictions. 
And of course scholars and scientists 
have a real grievance when-they find 
that some favourites of high-ups get 
the foreign exchange quota while 
their owd valuable work suffers. 


: But I was little taken aback by 
the comments made by our very 
sober Speaker: of the Lok ‘Sabha. 
Writing on his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union‘ as the head of the: 
Parliamentary: - delegation, ` ` Sardar 
Hukam Singh mentions that in ‘the 
Air Indiz plane he travelled, only 44 
passengers were there out of the total 
capacity of 136. He found out from 
the crew that this was “‘to some 
extent? due to the Finance Minis- - 
try ‘curbs. Sardarji then comments: 


“The Financiers ` shall have to 


consider these effects on ‘our. 
economy.. Economics is a tricky 
affair. In order to`make a saving in 


one direction we might be losing 
much more in’ the other direction.” 


Apart from the wisdom of join- - 
ing in tke chorus that clamours for 
no curbs on economy, I. wonder if 
the Speaker should at all enter into 
this raging controversy. I know 
Sardar Hukam Singh is an upholder 
of the principle of impartiality of the 
Chair. That is why.I would like 
him to ponder over this reaction of 
mine. . EEE a ee 


“in the ‘way of paying homage:.- 





Bad Editing ° 

 T recently came across an attrac- 
tive folder produced by the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting for 
the Department of Tourism, entitled, 
“INDIA: CALENDAR OF FESTI- 
VALS AND FAIRS 1962”. Obvious- 
ly it is produced for overseas tourists. 
But still there is no reason why bad 
‘slips ‘should ‘occur in, this well- 
produced publication officially re- 
leased. 


“Referring to thè Dussehra cele- 
brations in Mysore, it says: “On the 
last day, the Rajpramukh of Mysore 
Starts on a royal procession seated 
in.a ‘howdah? on an exquisitely 
painted and caparisoned elephant, led 
by his cavalry, infantry- and camel 
corps”. I” ‘thought: the post of 
Rajpramukh’ ‘hdd been abolished in’ 
1956 with the States Reorganisation. 


At another place, the folder des- 
cribes ‘Onam as “a major festival 
of India. It is ‘a harvest festival 
held against the ‘background of lush 
green tropical vegetation in which 
the’ region abounds.” Obviously, 
Kerala is meant by “India”; other- 
wise, was it that the Information and 
Broadcasting, Ministry calls India a, 
“region”? Better editing is expected 
of this public sector. undertaking. 


DMK. ‘radition? 


It has been ‘a adinon among 
political parties in India, as.in- all 
truly, democratic countries, that when 
a, well-known leader dies, ..party 
affiliations are not. allowed to come 
The 
secessionist Dravida Munnetra Kaz- 
zhagam, however, has Proved to 
be an exception. 

I found that representatives of 
every political party called to con-. 
vey sympathy to Dr P. Subbarayan’s 
sons and. pay their last respects to 
the departed leader. The DMK was 
the sole exception. 


. Tamil culture. is known: for its 
breadth of outlook. It struck me as 
amazing that this peevish. party 
should claim to represent it. : 


i 
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INDIA’sS DEBT TO. PICASSO ee 


A ‘BIRTHDAY ‘TRIBUTE 


by Om E PRARASH ARYA: 


- Picasso’s greatness lies not merely in his own works but in the creative influence , ' 


. he has exercised ‘on generations of artists the world over. 
_ Sist birthday (October 25), India’s artists. bow 
assesses the master’ s influence on this country. 


Pablo. Picasso has been under- 
stood and enjoyed variously in West- 
ern Europe, Northern America and 
` the Socialist countries. All ‘these 


térritories had a longer view of his ` 


masterpieces. ` They understood him\ 
in the context of their own historical 
and cultural heritage and their own 
particular social milieu.. From his 
early ‘blue’ period to his latest 
drawings of Gagarin graphik and 
Djamila Boupascha, they see a pano- 
rama. of his work, ‘creating ` new 
forms, propounding new thoughts, 

valiantly fighting new social con- 
flicts, generating new manifestations 
a new language, "establishing ‘that 
new language syllable by ‘syllable 
and image by image,’ and innovating 
new aesthetic necessities’ in: social as 
‘well as individual fields. 

Picasso’s contribution, not only 
to the plastic arts. of ‘this century 
but basically to the finer traits of our 
present civilization, is well ‘expound- 
ed and appreciated in many places: 
To recount them. would be an: un= 
necessary exercise. They see him in 
his Blue and Rose periods, in his 
cubist, dadaist and surrealist periods, 
and`in his critical. and socialist 
periods, and thus. categorise his 
works. ae SA ae? 
Colonial Days ° 


But how can ‘one see hin i in the 
context of India? Our story is a little 
different. Picasso did not ‘arrive’ in 
India till about 1925, when’ perhaps 
his surrealist, phase was getting past 
its prime and his creative: palette 
was groping for more. forceful and 
significant forms and symbols to 
express a new coherence, a new di- 
mension of his agitated and tortured 
consciousness. 
© Perhaps it was the penalty . of 
colonial rule that our cultural .con- 
tacts with Europe were routed 
through,London, and Whitehall was 
always disdainful, even fearful, of 
new ideas finding acceptance in Indian 
thought, whether it be in-Science, 
plastic: arts, literature or. politics’ 
And ‘Picasso, even in 1925, certainly 
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in homage. 


meant new adventure.. He could ex- 
cite questions. Colonialists never lik- 
ed their subjects to ask questions. 
By the time the first political mass 
movement for Indian independence 
started, it was already 1920. Till. 
then’ Picasso was hardly known-in 


: India, though i in Europe-and America 
che was alréady acknowledged as an 


avant-garde creator. The first large 
political wave in India ‘swept’ away 
on its cresta few serious-minded 
intellectuals and deposited them on 
the Cote d’Azure. They came back 
by: the: ‘mid-twenties ` and ‘brought 
pican s, reproductions with them. 
Iy . 
Great Decade a 


‘ Within’ a decade’ Picasso, ane 
an invisible force and a guiding star 
to India, and to this day-his gripping 
influence can be seen, on many an 
Indian: canvas. “This. decade” of 
1925-35 was the ‘decade’ of deeper 
political ‘convulsions. asses of 
Indian peasants were’ rising, forming 
new- associations, acquiring new cons- 
ciousness of- their rights, aspiring to 


. free India and build a’ new social 


order, a new life: 

Thus: one sees the refléction ‘of 
this scene in the artistic gestations in 
India. After the first: batch of revival- 
ist artists had exhausted their, possi- 
bilities, serious Indian artists -began 
to. go to the roots, to the peasant 
masses, to ancient ‘Indian folk-art, 


.in search of new expressions. Pica- 


sso’s -invisible ‘influence helped to 
release creative energies’ in such 
artists, and they imbibed, innovated 
and shaped new forms out of Indian 
folk traditions, even making some 
experimental stray brush strokes in 
semi-abstract fashion. ‘But ‘it, re- 
mained limited to new forms. 

. These new Indian artists did not 
go as far as Cubism. The-fact that 
Cubism did not take root in Indian 
painting can only be explained on 
the basis of a very strong feudal so- 
cial order on the one hand and a 
stronger anti-imperialist movement 
among the masses on the other. 
Between the conservatism of the 
feudal society and-the burning fadi- 
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On the occasion of his`. 
This , birthday tribute. 


calism of the progressive movements, 
the Parisian art spectrum, from Fau- 
vism to Surrealism, did -not find-any 
echo or response in Indian plastic 
arts. These movements were just 


bypassed. These fungi did.not find ` 
an appropriate social milieu to take : 


root in and grow, 


K New Teacher ..: 

“The deeper influence of Bigasso: 
on Indian plastic arts starts with: his 
‘Guernia” painted in 1937.. At that 


Rre 


‘time anti-imperiälist, anti-Nazi.and 


anti-Fascist feelings were supreme in 
India. Pandit Nehru atid. Sri V. K. 
Krishna Menon were conferring with 
Prime Minister .Juan- Negrin -and 
General Lister. in Madrid and- the 


Indian National ‘Congress. was pass- . 


ing resolutions expressing its sympa- 
thy:and solidarity with all oppressed 
peoples, the Spanish people. included. 


_ Though no Indians were allowed by 


the Britis rulers to’ join the Inter- 
national Brigade, yet news of, the 
marches ofthat Brigade. was read 
with avid interest and had an ‘emo- 
tional impact. Theré was, tension, 
expectancy, groping dnd movemerit 
in’. the air. 
looking for something to hang their 
torture on. 

-It was in this atmosphere that 
‘Guernica’ arrived. in India, Sudden- 
ly it was al over the placè. ` “And 
with it a new Picasso, a new teacher, 
a new genius. The quivers it ‘arous- 
ed were reflected’ in the proliferation 
of Indian paintings that year. If one 
is to fix a'date to'mark the beginning 
of a new period in Indian plastic 
arts, it has to be this ‘year. i 

Thus it was Amrita Sher-Gil; the 
gifted innovator of Indian plastic 
arts, who started creating on her own, 
without going to folk art and without 
copying the masters of Eċole de 
Paris. And -yet one can see the 
indirect effect of Picasso on her work: 
She died at the early age of 29 in 
1941. But she had created a whole 
new vista. -Other artists of her gene- 
ration, like Chintamoni ‘Kar, ‘thé 
sculptor, and Sailoz Mookerjee, the 

(Continued on page 22) - 
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- 4 | Space Travel Problems 


MAN IN SPACE: Principles and Practice cf Space Flight—A’ Synipo- 


oN 


x 


sium+—Hollis & Carter, London, 30 s. 


"SOVIET SPACE SCIENCE by 
don, 30s. | 


The infinite sky with its variegated 
colours and beauty of the heavenly 
bodies: has. always stirred: man’s 
imagination to reach out to the un- 
known. Indeed, even in those early 
days of civilised society, © when 
scientific and technological develop- 
ment did not warrant. aerial flights, 
man has travelled in imaginaton: in 
space. , 


Our Ramayana, Mahabharata 
and the Puranas and Lucian of Samos 
in the second century A.D., in his 
‘True Historie’ had already dealt with 
the theme of space travel—of course 
as fiction: For a full m 
and a half after this, hardly anything 
was written on space fiction, because 
the geocentric system of thought and 


the religious bigotry that went with. 


4 it hélped to put the theme of space 
travel virtually under a ban. With 
Copernicus and Galileo’s. helio- 
centric system. (it must- be said, 
however, that this was first propound- 
ed by the Greek philosopher Aris- 


tarchus in 230 ‘B.C.) and ‘Galileo’s . 


discovery through-a telescope of the 
planet Jupiter's moons, the first 
story of a-journey to our moon 
appeared likely at an early date. 
From Kepler’s ‘Somnium’ (1634), 
Bishop Godwin’s ‘Man in the Moone’ 


(1638), Cyrano de Bergerag’s ‘Voyage ` 
to the Moon and Sun’ (1656), Volt- - 


aire’s - ‘Micromegas’ .(1752), Jules 
Vernie’s classic “From the Earth to 
‘the Moon’ and its companion volume 
in 1865, H.G. Wells’ ‘First Men in 
the Moon’ in-1901 to the- modern 
age of science, fiction, like Arthur 
Clarke’s ‘Sands of Mars’ (1952), 


C.S. Lewis’ ‘Out of the Silent Planet’ - 


and two other volumes, Soviet 


author Yefremov’s ‘Andromeda’ ‘and.’ 


a very large number of science fiction 
journals and bodks—the ‘list is in- 


‘deed very long; We can only note . 
; in passing that in many of them there ` 


is a happy marriage between science 


and fiction, like Verne’s or Clarke's. ` 
‘But a good number of them either- 


adopt a pseudo-scientific plot to 
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millennium - 


AR! SHTERNFELD—Hutchinson, Lon- 


present a particular theme in an alle- 
gorical vein, like: Voltaire’s brilliant 
satire ‘Micromegas’ and C.S. Lewis’ 
trilogy, or deal with a stage of scienti- 
fic development so far advanced of 
our age that it almost gives the 
impressicn of..a modern mythologi- 


cal story nie 


The corresponding ‘spate. of lite- 
rature om space travel, dealing with 
its strictly scientific and technical 
åspects, is a comparatively recent 
phenomenon. In 1640 Bishop Wil- 
kins, a scientist, published the very 
importart book “A Discourse Con- 
cerning a New World.” It was a 
serious scientific discussion of -the 
moon, o? its geographical (or seleno- 
logical) conditions, of the possibility 
of its being inhabited, etc. . 


The acnour of first formulating 
the theory of the motion of a rocket 
in space goes to Russian scientist 
Tsiolkovsky, who published a trea- 
tise on the subject entitled “Investi- 
gating Space with Reaction Devices’ 
in 1903. Later: scientists of many 
nations, the American Goddard, 
The Rumanian Oberth, the French 
Esnault-Pelterie, the Austrian Baron 
von Pirquet, the Germans Sanger 
and Werner ven Braun, the British 
- Clarke and Burgess, the Swiss Stem- 
mer—all have jointly contributed in 
giving birth to and developing this 
new science of astronautics or cos- 
monautics. Astronautical science is 
still in its infancy and must seek the 
co-operaticn and active help of all 
other sciences, much as it -helps, to 
develop and perfect those . other 
sciences themselves. 

Soviet Space Science is a compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject bas- 
ed on many new facts, obtained 
through the artificial satellites so far. 


Willy Ley, the most popular scienti-- 


fic writer on space travel in the 
USA, pays a handsome tribute 
to the took in the foreword. This 
book by a Russian author has been 
translated from cover to cover by 
the U.S- Air Force (Technical 


“a co-operative 


l 


Documents: Liaison Office) and pub- 
lished by Hutchinson of London— 
endeavour which 
could be profitably emulated - else- 
where. Since even a short descrip- 
tion. of all the chapters in the book 
will not. be possible there, we shall 
deal only with some of the problems 
that will face man in space, parti- 
cularly the problem of providing him 
with. a little replica of his native 
habitat, a little ‘earth’ in the cosmic’ 
void, inside space ships ór manned 
space stations circling the earth, 

The symposium, Man in Space, 
is of particular interest on this aspect 
of spacé- travel. It contains many 
original discourses on space medicine, 
astrobiology, biodynamics of space 
flight,- etc., by eminent American 
scientists attached to the U.S. Air 
Force. - i 


It is generally agreed that though 
pure oxygen may be desirable and 
more feasible for providing an arti-’ 
ficial ‘atmosphere’ within the space 
ship for ‘comparatively short dura- 


‘tion flights, it is likely to have a 


harmful effect as a kind of permanent 
‘atmosphere’ within the permanent 
orbiting space stations or spaceships 
undertaking long inter-planetary or 
even shorter lunar voyages. A judi- 
cious mixture of about 10 per cent 
of water vapour and a small propor- 
tion of exhaled carbon dioxide and 
also nitrogen, as in earth’s atmos- 
phere, of á lighter inert gas, like 
helium, instead: of nitrogen should 
serve the purpose. The crucial pro- 
blem in these proposed long voyages 
or permanent space stations is how to 
restore the oxygen-carbon dioxide 
cycle, which takes place on earth 
by plants acting with the help-of sun- 
light (photosynthesis). 


.It is known that the respiratory - 
quotient (R.Q.), i.e., the ratio or 
quotient between the volume of 
exhaled .carbon dioxide and the 
volume of consumed oxygen is on the 
average about 0.85. Therefore, about 
15 per cent more oxygeri (in volume) 
is consumed from surrounding 
atmosphere than is replaced by ex- 
haled carbon dioxide. While it is 
generally agreed that the lowest 
permissible concentration of oxygen 
is approximately 12 per cent for 


“unacclimatised man, there is less 


agreement on the highest permissible 
concentration of carbon dioxide. 
For maintaining the normal working 
efficiency of a human being, carbon 
dioxide concentration up to one per 
cent may be regarded as maximum, 


It is well known that in man the 


2t. 


daily oxygen consumption may ‘vary | 


between 360 litres at complete body 


rest (sleep) to more than, five times ' 


as much at heavy muscular work. 
Both Ari Shternfeld in Soviet Space 
Science and Dr H.G. Clamann’ in 
Man in Space have suggested the use 
of chlorella, a microscopic algae. This 
algae liberates 50 times its volume 
in one hour in sunlight (of course, 
there should be no dearth of sunlight 
out there in space). For the produc- 
tion of 600 litres of oxygen per day, 
2.3 kilograrns of wet algae in 230 
litres (8.1 c. ft.) of water’ are neces- 
sary. But to produce this much 
„oxygen in a rapidly growing algae 
„solution (one per cent suspension iñ 
water), almost a compound interest 
rate of increase of 24 times per day 
(i.e. one kilogram of algae. will grow 
2.5 kilograms in one day) will occur. 
Now this increased algae, with its 
high protein content, opens up an 
.interesting possibility as to whether 
they can be utilised further for inclu- 
sion in the nitrogen cycle (i.e., as 
food). The nitrogen cycle is the 
exchange of nitrogen between man 
and plant: plants convert urea or 
nitrates into protein, man digests 
protein and excretes urea.’ 


Oxygen can also be restored by 
chemical means, such as by using 
Hydrogen Peroxide, Sodium Chlorate, 
Sodium Superoxide and other Super- 
oxides. But it will be difficult to control 
the release of oxygen; also any contact 
with organic material may lead to 
serious explosion and such contact 
is extremely difficult to avoid in con- 
ditions of weightlessness. - Dr. Cla- 
mann has suggested the use of 
Potassium Superoxide. His formula 
is as follows: 


4 KO, +2H,0=4 KOH +30, 
4 KOH +2CO,=2K,CO,—2H,0 


In the above process, with the, 
agency of water vapour the whole 
oxygen-carbon dioxide cycle is 
restored. The R.Q., however, works 
up’ to 0.67 and some water is also 
likely to be retained as solvent for 
the Potassium Carbonate. We may, 
‘therefore, ‘have to resort to both 
photosynthetic ‘and chemical pro- 
cesses for restoring the oxygen- 
carbon dioxide cycle. 


Many such other intricate pro- 


blems arising out of prolonged ex- 
posure to cosmic rays, weightless 
conditions, dangers from collisions 
with meteors etc., are being tackled 
as man ventures out ‘in space in 
person. 


— Dilip Kumar Bose 


` 
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PĪĊASSÓ’S INFLUENCE.. 


painter~and others, followed suit. 
It is not that they copied any of 
Picasso’s designs or forms, but that 
all of them began to see their work 
in social terms, and ‘Guérnica”’ 
influenced them a lot. 

The incandescent light from Pica- 
sso’s works lit their paths, so that 
they could find their own expres- 
sions. Those five years—1935 to 
1940—were the most creative in the 
annals of Indian plastic arts. Then 
the'wàr intervened.. Everything-went 
into the melting pot. - 


Europe faced horrors ahd dis- 
tortions in- aj big way. Although 
war did not cause direct damage in 
India, it had a tremendous effect, on 
Indian life-and-thinking. The Great 
Famine of 1943 in Bengal was 
in ‘this, period. The sensibilities: of 
Indian artists were tortured. Their 
brushes .and their clays portrayed: 
that - torture’. and. suffering. And. 
Picasso’s agonies and creations there- 
after were their beacon, their silent 
but eloquent guides. 


Hopes and Fears 


The war ended, and a wave of 
new hope pervaded the atmos- 
phere. Normal artistic intercourse 
with Europé was restored. Indians 
learnt of the latest creations by 
Picasso. His ‘Rape of Europa’ came 
out in 1946. It touched a sympathe- 
tic chord in India, because she had 
also suffered with some intensity. 
But soon followed. ‘La joie de vivre’, 
‘Night Fishing’ and other paintings, 
with a basi¢ post-liberation exuber- 
ance and hope. They fortified our 
hopes as well., 


` But before the festivities of *libe- 


ration were over, new dangers enter-: 


ed the life of humanity and as a con- 
sequence the World Peace Movement 
was born. In that context one saw 
‘Dove’ in 1949 and ‘War and Peace’ 
sequences in 1952, and since then his 
numerous ceramics, Gagarin Graphic 
and several other pieces. All this 


work of Picasso entered the emotion- 


al lives of the Indian people. A 
stronger kinship was developed with 
him. 

The history of contemporary 
Indian painting can be divided into 


-three smaller periods. There was the 


revivalist period, which was started 
by men like Ravi Varma and Abanin- 
dra ‘Nath Tagore. 

“Then came the renaissance, with 
folk art as the base. This coincided 
with the great mass movements of 


..(Continued from page 20) 


the twenties. and after. It was -the 
first time that the inductive effect of 
Picasso became visible in India, and 
refracted through new forms based 
on Indian traditions but born out of 
the evocation’ of new ideas and new 
feelings. This act of fashioning new 
out of old was a gift from Europe 
and mostly from Picasso and his 
contemporaries. ‘This ~ strain 
continues, and is now ‘patronised by: 
the nascent Indian bourgeoisie, 
though its origins are not bourgéois 
and its. contents haye not exhausted 
their mass progressive role and social 
function. There are two main 
schools, one in Bengal and the other 
in Andhra. 


The third period of modern paint- l 


ings came into its own in the mid- 
thirties. This is full of Picasso and 
his contemporaries. Most of the 
painters and sculptors of this group 
have exhibited in Paris and in other 
capitals of Europe and Asia. They 
really came into their own with the 
growth of mass political and social 
movements in India and similar 
movements in‘ other parts of the 
world. 

‘The history of this period in 
human affairs begins to weld into 
a single stream out of so many 
national streamlets. Though the 
fountainheads of new creations in 
plastic arts and ‘other cultural fields 
might have been divided by national 
boundaries, the real urges have been 
similar and their hearts have pulsat- 
ed in unison. Picasso created new 
artists out of this scattered battalion 
of_national innovators.by accentuat- 
ing the sensibilities and sources of 
creative activity in ,thém. 
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DEAR READER, | i , 


Freedom is in perils let us defend it with all our might. 
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The threat to our freedom and national integrity has in the last few, 
days asumed menacing proportions. The new wave of Chinese aggression 
ON OTHER PAGES. all along the northern frontier, particularly in the NEFA region and in 
. . Ladakk, has brought about a national emergency of unprecedented magni- 
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WHAT INVASION HAS SHOWN UP e NEED 
FOR WORLD PUBLICITY 


A fresh’ appraisal of - dei has 
-overtaken .New Delhi with the 
shock of the massive Chinese aggre- 
ssion .on the far-flung frontier from 
Ladakh to NEFA. 

In the course of a single week, the 
nation faced the dangerous implica- 
tions of a militarily powerful neigh- 
bour indulging in cold-blooded arm- 
ed offensive, having prepared for it 
under cover of overtures for negotia- 
tions. This discovery of Peking’s 
Bismarckian strategy has given ‘the 
most serious jolt to our policy-makers 


in-rboth. the Defence and External : 


Affairs Ministries. For, with all our 
talk .of preparedness, the policy- 
makers in New Delhi had never bar- 
gained for a full-scale armed encount- 
er with a first-class military power, 
since the bitter cold’ war over the 
border dispute was never regarded 
as’ likely to be forced through a 
decision in arms. 

The immediate reaction to the 
reverses suffered so far onthe battle- 
fronts has been a sense of bewilder- 
ment. The public as well as political 
observers in the Capital had taken the 
Government’s. words at face. value 
and believed that whatever might 
be our difficulties in Ladakh, our 
defences in NEFA were solid. As 
a matter of fact, it appears now 
that for long the authorities were 
wrongly fed by, complacent intelli- 
gence reports about the Chinese 
military build-up across the Mac- 
Mahon Line. - 

It was only-about the middle of 
this month that the estimates. had to 
be revised and a sense of urgency 
prevailed with regard to the massive 
concentration of the Chinese forces, 
superior ‘to us both in numbers and 
in fire-power. However, even at 
this late hour, it was. fondly believ- 
ed that the Chinese intrusions across 
the MacMahon Line were in the 
nature of slow penetration in the 
Dhola area alone, presumably to 
assert .that the. Chinese version: of 
the MacMahon Line: did not, tally 
with ours. It was therefore ‘that the 
Chinese offensive beginning on 
Oct 20 came as a stunning blow to 
the Defence Ministry as much as to 
the lay public. 

From available indications, it is 


‘current in the Capital. 


clear that the high-ups in our Defence 
Ministry and Army Headquarters 
had not prepared themselves at all 
for such a move by the Chinese. 
Although initial reverses by them- 
selves do not unnerve competent 
observers—even the most formidable 
army in the world can be taken 
unawares by a surprise blitzkreig— 
what has troubled quite a few in 
the Capital is the failure of our 
Defence Command, particularly on 
the NEFA sector, to show mettle as 
able strategists to match the Chinese. 

The admission of Chinese super- 
iority in men and arms has not very 
much helped to redeem the prestige 
of our Generals. Reports about the 
ineffectiveness of the command of 
the newly-formed corps for the NEFA 
sector—with its commanding Gene- 
ral proving a disappointment—are 
In contrast 
to the proven heroism and sturdy 
patriotism of our jawans, the record 
of.the brass-hat’ has not been all too 
shining. 

Naturally enough, this has raised 
many questions about the way the 
Defence Command is manned, and 
inevitably, this situation has strength- 
ened the hands of those who have 
for years been clamouring for the 
Defence Minister’s head on a platter. 
While this clamour by itself has no 
doubt a political colour, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that even among 
those who have -so long abstained 
from joining the chorus against Sri 
Krishna Menon, there is today a 
definite questioning about the wis- 
dom of some of the top appointments 
in the Armed Forces. 


.The question is being persistently 


asked, can we under the present 
command expect ever to regroup our 
farces and make a determined stand 
against the Chinese? The facile 
explanation that the Chinese are 
better-equipped and .more seasoned 
soldiers for mountain warfare is 
countered. here by some recalling our 
brilliant performance in the Kashmir 
campaign when Indian tanks could 
move into the snow-covered Zozi 
La. It is therefore nothing surpris- 
ing that even quarters which did not 
approve of General Thimayya “‘dab- 
bling in politics” as they call it, re- 


call the General’s role as a purely 
military strategist and contrast it 


with the poor show of. the present. 


Command. . 

All this has created a political 
situation in New Delhi in which the 
pressure for the removal of Sri 
Krishna Menon from the Defence 
Ministership has made considerable 
headway. It is no longer possible to 
dismiss it as a tiny handful of the 
pro-West lobby.. Support for this 
move has significantly gained strength 
in the Congress Parliamentary Party, 
and it would take a lot of strain ‘on 
the part of the Prime Minister to 
defend the Defence Minister against 


accusations of complacency and mis- - 


judgement in the matter of higher 
appointments in the Armed Forces. 
Reports about short supply at the 
front would also not redound:-to the 
credit of the Defence Ministry, parti- 
cularly after the accent placed on 
Defence production in the last few 
years. 
* ko, 

POLITICALLY, the Chinese offen- 

sive has created complicated pro- 
blems for our foreign policy makers. 
The need for more arms, and to get 
them quickly, has naturally strength- 
ened the hands of those who wanted 
the Government.to give up its allergy 
to taking military aid from the West. 
Although the Prime Minister has so 
far stubbornly held out against the 
pressure for arms aid, he has conced- 
ed the need for buying arms quickly. 
More arms would naturally mean 
less money for the Plan, and although 
New Delhi does not entertain the 
idea of scrapping the Plan, the ques- 


tion‘of pruning it has already come ` 


up. 

Under the circumstances, there 
is the danger, not very remote, of 
our foreign policy orientation lean- 
ing more and more towards the West. 
Thanks to Peking’s Machiavellian 
diplomacy-cum-military offensive, 
the lobby that has gained most in the 
last one week in New Delhi is the 
pro-West and not the anti- West 
lobby. 

Aaii this background the entire 
policy of. non-alignment has come 
under fire. Critics of this policy 
are now assailing the Prime Minister’s 
diplomacy as having unsound foun- 
dations, for it is based, they say, 
neither on the strength.of arms nor 
on allies who will supply the arms. 
In a world of realpolitik and with 
such an unscrupulous neighbour as 
China, noble sentiments alone can- 
not provide the policy that can en- 


‘(Continued on page 6) 
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CRISIS AND THE ECONOMY « ?.M.’S LETTER TO 
CHIEF MINISTERS è GHOS7 OF MAHATAB 


1N the midst of all the din created 

by those interested in making 
use of the national emergency to 
advance their sectional interests, 
the essential emphasis in the Prime 
Ministers broadcast. putting the 
nation’s task in perspective is like- 
ly to be overlooked. 

The most important aspect stress- 
ed by the Prime Minister, apart 
from the need for.natonal unity at 
this hour of trial, was that. nothing 
should be done to upset the economy 
by anti-social elements. “We must 
prevent rise in prices and we must 
realize that those who seek to make 
huge profits at the time of national 
difficulty will only injure the nation.” 
This warning has to be seen in the 
light of the actual increase in prices 
of, various commodities following the 
new wave of Chinese aggression. 

. He also had a word for those who 
try to make the crisis an occasion 
for advocating the abandonment of 
planning for- a, socialist society. 
“There can be no question of our giv- 
ing up.the Plan or reducing any 
important section in it....It is essen- 
tial that major projects of the Plan 
must be implemented because it is 
only that way that we shall strengthen 
our country, not only in the present 
crisis- but in the years to come.’ 

The Prime Minister pointed out 
the urgent need to “change our pro- 
cedure from slow-moving peaceful 
methods to those which produce re- 
sults quickly.” Building up of mili- 
tary strength should be fully support- 
ed by the industries of the country, 
and there must be increase in produc- 
tion in every. way. While workers 
should not indulge in strikes, no anti- 


“ national or anti-social activities by 


anyone would be tolerated. 
Every step taken by the Central 


and State Governments from now on ` 


will have to be based on this appro- 


` ach outlined by the Prime Minister. 


Sri C. Subramaniam’s call to the 
managers of the steel plants to place 
work on a war footing is a welcome 
pointer.- That is the basis on which 
the emergency can be effectively met. 

Sri S.A. Dange’s suggestion to 
the Prime Minister for a tripartite 


conference .(of Governnient, labour 
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and emrloyers) to chalk out plans 
to gear production to defence needs, 
at the same time preventing “‘attacks 
by profit-mongers,” needs to be 
acted upon without delay. Every- 
thing that helps defence must be 
done, all that comes in the way 
must te cleared. 

The people of this country are 
conscicus of the danger that threatens 
nationel freedom and integrity, and 
are willing to make any sacrifice to 
protect, our country against the on- 
slaughts of the aggressor. But it is 
for the. Governments at the Centre 
and in the States.to keep the flame 
of poplar faith alive by taking stern 
measuses against those who mani- 
pulate prices and make a racket out 
of every national effort. The people 


. are soLdly behind the Nehru Govern- 


ment n its determination to drive 
out tke aggressor; Sri Nehru has 
only to tell them how they can help 
the jawans bravely battling on .the 
border. If their faith in the goal 
of socialism is not allowed to be 
diminished, there is little that this 
country of 440 million determined 
people sannor nesornplisk, 

* 


PRIME Nibe Nehru yas urged 
the State Chief Ministers to ensure 
maximum economy in governmental 
expenciture in view of requirements 
for the defence of India. In an ur- 
gent, personal communication, to 
the Chief Ministers early this week, 
Sri Nehru said vast resources were 
required for the defence operations 
along the Sino-Indian border. He 
assured them that the Government 
of Incia was determined to throw 
out the aggressor at all costs. The 
States must fully co-operate with the 
Centre in recovering the territory 
illegally occupied by the Chinese. 

Ths Prime Minister has also 
appeaEd to the Chief Ministers to 
ensure that the prices of essential 
commocities remained: stable. -Any 
upward tendency should be brought 
to his notice immediately. 

It might take some months ‘to 
eject the Chinese from Indian terri- 
tory, but this will definitely be done, 
he has told the Chief Ministers. 


He has asked them to educate the 


` be greatly imperilled.”” 


public, properly’on the issue and see. 


that public savings for-defence mea-. 


sures did not-fall short of expecta- 
tions. ? 

Most of the Chief Ministers have 
responded to Sri Nehru’s letter: 
immediately and. assured him of all- 
co-operation and assistance. 

* * * oe 

THE Governors’ conference held 

in New Delhi this week devoted - 
itself mainly to the border situation. 
All other subjects on the agenda ‘re- 
ceded to the background. 

Discussion dñ the economic situa- 
tion was also mainly in the context: 
of border defence. 


` President Radhakrishnan uttered 


‘a warning to the world when he said 


that if any nation “is permitted to 
commit naked aggression with im-. 
punity, the future of the’ world will 
He stressed 
the need for the people to stand to- 
gether in this hour`of crisis, and’ paid 
warm tribute to the heroisrh . of the 
jawans on the frontier. 


The conference is important be- 
cause the Governors occupy a pivotal 
position and can co-ordinate the 
efforts to educate the masses on the 
urgent need to mobilise all available 
resources to meet the Chinese cha- 
llenge. Dy 

K x% 
THERE was a touch of MaN 
in Orissa Chief Minister Patnaik’s 
move calling for all-party - govern- 
ments at the Centře and in the States 
in view of the Chinese aggression. 


Although Sri Patnaik has managed’ 


to get the unanimous support of the. 
State Assembly to his proposal, re- 

action in other States and in Delhi 

has not been very enthusiastic. 

In fact, Congress General Secretary - 
K.K. Shah uttered a word of caution 

against such hasty suggestions.. 
Wryly he added: “The Orissa. Chief. 
Minister might not have seen .the 

statement of West Bengal Communist . 
leader Jyoti Basu when he made, the 

suggestion.” 

Sri Mahavir Tyagi, senior Con- 
gress MP, pointed out that “it is 
unconventional for a State Legisla- 
ture to comment on the composition 
of the Government in the Centre or of 
other State Governments.” He added 
that it was impossible to entrust war 
operations to a- government. .whose 
members “have divided loyalties” 
although it was desirable to get the. 
co-operation of ll parties for 
defence. 

Jan Sangh.and Swatantra circles 
are not enthusiastic about the pro- 


posal. PSP circles will not consider 

“any such suggestion seriously unless 
it comes from the Prime Minister 
himself. 

One comment was that Sri Pat- 
naik was merely trying to put him- 
self in the limelight. Another was that 
the ghost of Mahatab’s coalition was 
abroad. 

z Æ * x s 
THE Kashmir National Conference 

has created a, difficult situation 
for the Jammu Praja Parishad. The 
NC decision to renominate Sri 


-means 


Karan Singh for the post of Sadr-i- 
Riyasat has caused something like a 
split in the Parishad, the only Oppo- 
sition group in the State Assembly. 


But the real reason for the split, 


which the NC decision, has only, 


helped to bring to the surface, lies 
within the. Parishad itself. - The 
party suffers from a kind of schizo- 
phrenia. Its members are loyal to 
Sri Karan Singh on the one hand and 
on the other favour the abolition of 
the States special status, which 
abolition of .the institu- 


head of 


tion of Sadr-i-Riyasat as well. 


What is seriously agitating the 
minds of the Parishad leaders at the 
moment is how best to tegister pro- 
test against the election of a separate 
state without creating 
the impression that they are oppos- 
ed to Sri Karan Singh. The Pari- 
shad’s leader, Pandit Premnath 
Dogra, favours. neutrality in the 
actual election and lodging of a ver- 
bal protest against continuance of 
the post of a separate head of state. 


(Continued on page 22) 





NEW DELHI SKYLINE . . 


sure national security and protect 
national interests: such an opinion 
is gaining more hearing here today. 
This school of thinking is rein- 
forced in' its argument by the stand 
takeri by the- Western Press over the 
India-China conflict. Conspicuous- 
ly, few among the more important 
ones have come out in earnest sup- 
port of the Indian case in the dispute 
with China. ‘It appears as if they 
are keen on teaching New Delhi a 
lesson.for following the policy of non- 
alignment, and giving it back for all 
the homily poured out from here 
against their policy of military 
alliances against Communism. 


Viewed in this context, signifi- 
cance is attached here to the new 
emphasis .evident in New Delhi on 
explaining India’s stand not only to 
.the Afro-Asian world but to the 
Communist countries as well. The 
Prime Minister’s letter to Mr Khru- 
shchev is believed to have explained 
the position with regard to the report- 
ed Soviet suggestion for a cease-fire 
made just before the massive Chinese 
attack of last week-end. 


. It is felt here, rather acutely, that 
on the propaganda front, Peking is 
ahead of us, having assiduously 
spread the poison against India, and 
particularly against the Prime Minis- 
ter, while from our side, even the bare 
minimum of explanatory ‘material 
has not gone to all these friendly 
governments. This lag is being made 

-up now, for it is felt that if China 
has to be tackled effectively on the 
diplomatic front, she needs to be 
isolated and’ her India-baiting pro- 
paganda has to be shown up. Al- 
though Sri K.P.S. Menon’s Moscow 
trip was planned a long time ago, 
it is expected that he will take the 
opportunity of briefing the Soviet 
leaders, which will not be a difficult 
task considering his standing in Mos- 
cow. 


. (Continued from page 4) 


While the demand for diplomatic 
rupture with Peking has gained 
ground in the last one week, the 
Government is opposed to it mainly 
because it holds on to the principle 
of a negotiated settlement of the 
border dispute. But Peking over- 
tures could be accepted only when 
the withdrawal of the Chinese Army 
to the other side of the Himalayan 
watershed is clearly assured. 

The fact that China is pursuing a 
policy of forcing decision by arms is 
being highlighted in this explanation 
campaign, and the proof of this is 
provided by the attack on Tawang, 
far south of the MacMahon Line, and 
of our Ladakh post at Dauilat’ Beg 
Oldi, recognised by China as being in 
Indian territory by even their 1960 
map. 

Incidentally, the impression is 
strong in New Delhi that Mos- 
cow’s hands being full now with the 
crisis over Cuba, the Soviet authori- 
ties would not like the India-China 


‘dispute to flare up as a world -issue. 


On the issue'of Cuba, responsible 
quarters in the Capital hold it against 
Washington, particularly against the 
Pentagon, for forcing a crisis. It 
is also felt that the U.S. excitement 
over Cuba is partly the by-product 
of the Congressional elections in 
the first week of November. 
wilh the crisis on the frontier, the 
authorities are naturally anxious 
to see that the morale of the country 
is kept intact. In this connection, 
the position of the Communist Party 
is under close study. The ambigu- 
ous resolution of the Cential Secre- 
tariat of the Party issued last week— 
which refrained from even naming 
China as aggressor—has had an 
adverse reaction in both official and 
non-official circles in the Capital. 
Sri Dange’s attempt to retrieve the 
situation, coupled with numerous 
units of the Party coming out attack- 


ing the Chinese—thereby virtually 
repudiating the Secretariat Resolu- 
tion—has partly helped.to improve 
matters so far as the Communist 
Party is concerned. 


« Responsible quarters here, how- 
ever, are awaiting the stand that the 
National Council of the CPI is going 
to take at the emergent meeting called 
for next week. Particularly critical has 
been the reaction. here to the conspi- 
cuous absence of any criticism of 
Chinese aggression by prominent 
sections of the leadership known for 
their ideological leanings towards 
Peking. Theattempt of a West Bengal 
leader of the Party to play the quick- 
change artiste by demanding “guns 
and not sweets for the jawans” has 


- hardly impressed anyone here since 


there has been nocriticism of Chinese 
misdeeds on his part. The position 
of such elements in the Party’s 
leadership, it is felt here, is an 
anomaly when the overwhelming 
majority of the CPI ranks as also 
leadership have come out in open 
condemnation of Chinese aggres- 
sion. Not much respect is evident 
here. also for those in the CPI 
leadership who preferred to sit 
on the fence, as it were. For, 
it is said here that although sitting- 
on-the-fence may be a convenient 
pastime at times, it may not be com- 


. fortable when the fence is a barbed- 


wire fence. And this country’s re- 
lations with Peking today are hedged- 
by the barbed wire of an armed 
front. 
WHILE few have ever heard of 
Chinese believing i in astrology, 
it is worth noting that Mr Chou 
En-lai’s infamous demand of Indian 
territory south of the MacMahon 
Line was dated September 8, 1959. 
Three years later, exactly on Septem- 
ber. 8, the Chinese armed offensive 
started for grabbing the very same 
territory to which Mr Chou En-lai 


-had put forward his claim. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL GROWS STRONGER 


The recent visit of the Union 
Finance Minister, Sri Morarji Desai, 
to some of the West European coun- 
tries and U.S.A. has been differently 
assessed in different quarters. While 
his supporters have described it as a 
“great success”, his critics have cha- 
racterised it as another step towards 
“mortgaging India’s political inde- 
pendence for a handful of silver.” 
Both the characterisations are the re- 
sult of inadequate appreciation. or 
virtual ignorance of actual facts. 


Sri Desai, it is true, has been 
able to secure firm promises from 
U.S., U.K. and West Germany for 
technical aid and financial assistance 


‘to match the foreign exchange re- 


quirements of the remaining three 
years of the Third Plan. It is 
also true that the likely. increase in 
the public debt will be more than 
compensated by the growth of the 
public-sector undertakings; the debt 
does not mean an uncovered liability 
but a profit-yielding asset. 


Disturbing Fact 


But these “advantages” should 
not blind us to another disturbing 
fact: because of the inducements for 
the creation of a “favourable climate” 
for foreign investment, the strangle- 
hold of foreign private capital on 
India’s economy has increased mani- 
fold. This is apparent from the 
sharp rise in the number’ of joint 
ventures with foreign firms and indi- 
viduals since 1956. From a meagre 
17 such ventures in 1956, their num- 
ber rose to 403 in 1961. For 1957,. 
1958, 1959, 1960, the number was 
24, 109, 172, 390, respectively. 


This marked increase in private . 


foreign investment has been in line 
with the Third Plan programme for 


‘industries in the private sector which 


lays special stress on foreign invest- 
ment as the preferred source 
of external finance. Foreign colla- 
boration is considered desirable and 
necessary. both for providing the 
know-how of modern. technical pro- 
cesses as well as to supplement indi- 
In fact, the endemic 
shortage of foreign exchange has led 
the Government to adopt a, policy 
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under which new undertakings in- 
volving an expenditure of foreign 
exchange for the purchase of machin- 
ery and equipment or components and 
and raw materials are sanctioned only 
if the sponsors are able to secure 
foreign collaboration. 


More Than Double 


The result is that the total amount 
of external finance authorised to the 
private sector up to March 31, 1961, 
was Rs. 18,57.68 crores in the form of 
loans and Rs. 6,52.82 crores in the 
form cf grants. Of these, a sum of 
Rs. 12,55.15 crores was utilised by the 
end of the Second Plan period. 


In addition, foreign business 
investment in the private sector in 
India, which amounted to Rs. 2,55.8 
crores in June, 1948,-had more than 
~doublei, and touched the Rs. 6,10.7 
crore mark at the end of 1959. 
According to present indications 
foreign investment has probably 
increased in 1960 and 1961. 


Figures’ of investments in India 
during 1948 and 1959 show that 
the U.X. continued to head the list 


of outstanding foreign investments. 
Of the total foreign business invest- 
ments of Rs. 610.7 crores at the end 
of 1959 (the latest figures available), 
nearly two-thirds (Rs. 400.1 crores) 
was from the U.K. 


This is so in spite of the fact:that 
British investment in India has to 
a considerable extent been offset by 
repatriation, according to Reserve 
Bank of India statistics. In 1957 and 
1958, for instance, there were fairly 
large movements of funds from India 
to Britain mainly as compensation 
payments for the nationalisation of 
British-owned insurance companies, 
the Kolar Gold Mines, coalmines, 
etc. The gross inflow of capital 
between 1956.and 1959, according 
to R.B.I., has ranged from Rs. 20.5 
crores to Rs. 16 crores a year. 


New Schemes - 


During the three years 1956, 1957 
and 1958, the Government of India 
gave consent to 322 schemes for capi- 
tal issues involving foreign partici- 
pation. British firms were concern- 
ed in 107 and their aggregate invest- 
ment was of the order of Rs. 71 


. TABLE I 


Tetal Collaboration Schemes approved during the last five years and 
the share of principal countries 





Total 
Foreign 

Year . Collabora- U.K. U.S.A. 

tion Schemes 

Approved 
1956 17 6 2 
1957 24 ' 10 5 
1958 109 40 18 
1959 172 51 27 
1960 390 128 62 
1961 403 126 83 
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crores, or roughly two-thirds of the 
total. In 1960, British firms parti- 
cipated in 128 of 390 such sehemes 
and their share of foreign investmetit 
was about 40 per cent. (All these 
figures relate only to projects for 
Which official Consent is required, 
ie., for those whose toal capital 
costs are Rs. 5 lakhs or more). 


Again, more than 100 U.S. com- 
panies have branch or subsidiary 
offices in India, engaged primarily 
in manufacturing and trading enter- 
prises. Of 322 joint venture projects 
approved by the Government of 
India during 1956 and 1959, the U.S. 
firms participated only in 52 projects, 
principally involving technical colla- 
boration. By 1960 and 1961, their 
number increased to 62 and 83 out of 
390 and 403, respectively. 


U.S. Investments 


It is estimated that the total U.S. 
investments in India has crossed the 
Rs. 95 crore mark. Why the Gov- 
vernment of India’s avid desire to 
establish a Socialist Pattern of 
Society has ceased to scare the foreign 
investor, especially the American, is 
anybody’s guess. 


Investments from West Germany 
are rising rapidly although the out- 
standing investment from that coun- 
try is yet to assume a significant 
level. At the end of 1959, it amount- 
ed to Rs. 5.4 crores only. It had, 
however, entered into 29 collaboration 
agreements out of a total of 171 
from April, 1959, to. March 1960. 
During 1960-61, out of 428, West 
Germany entered into 85 collabora- 
tion agreements with Indian firms. 
In 1961, West Germany participated 
in 37 such agreements out of 402. 


Excluding the outflow of foreign 


capital due to either disinvestment 
or otherwise, the foreign business 
investments had almost exactly 
doubled from Rs. 256 crores in June 
1948 to Rs. 511 crores at the end of 
1959, (See Table IJ). Of the in- 
crease, the largest part—Rs. 97 
crores or 38 per cent of the total— 
was accounted for by petroleum. 
Next came manufacturing enterpris- 
es which attracted Rs. 94 crores 
or 37 per cent. Taken together, they 
absorbed almost three-fourths of the 
total private investment in India dur- 
ing the relevant period. 


Long-range Problem 


On the other hand, there was very 
little increase in foreign business 
investments during this period ‘in 


TABLE fi 
Outstanding Foreign Investment in the Private Sector 
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(In crore of Rupees) 








Total Of which from 
Private Official 
June 1948. 255.8 255.8 
1953 392.0 392.0 
1955 456.1 453.4 27 
1955 493.0 478.2 14.8 
1957 543.0 496.1 46.9 
1958 572.6 500.4 72.2 
1959 610.7 511.2 99.5 
1960 Not available. 
Source: Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, May 1961. B 
plantations, mining, trading and enterprises concerned, and since 


textile industries taken together. In 
fact, their share in the total foreign 
business investments in the country 
fell from 50 per cent in June 1948 
to aon 33 per cent at the end of 
1959. 


In the face of increasing private 
foreign investment, it will be wise and 
prudent to remember the warning 
sounded by ECAFE. In the April- 
June issue of its quarterly entitled 
Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East it observes: “A much more 
long-run problem which also needs 
further looking into is that posed by 
the demand for foreign exchange 
arising from remittances of invest- 
ment income, royalty fees, etc. which 
enter the current account: of the 
balance of payments. 
proportion of the profits on foreign 
capital in the manufacturing sector 
has been ploughed back into the 





Since a high. 


some of the recent investments have 
not yet matured, the outflow on this 
account has not perhaps increased 
very sharply so far. But as the 
foreign investment in this sector 


“ grows, investment income remitted 


must be expected to grow rapidly, 
particularly in view of the high rates 
of profits that are realised on these 
investments. In addition, there are 
the royalty payments and fees linked 
with the technical collaboration 
agreements. The burden of these 
remittances needs to be examined.” 


In short, India’s foreign 
exchange crisis is not being resolved 
by joint ventures, only, the day of 
reckoning is being postponed. When 


it actually. comes like the wages of ` 


sin in Hindu mythology, we will have 
to pay the penalty with compound 
interest. 

— KUBER 
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RALLY BEHIND NEHRU 


by S. G. SARDESAI 


We publish this article sent to us by the well-known Communist leader of Maharashtra 

on the very first days of the massive Chinese aggression all along the frontier. The 

author is widely held in esteem for his consistent and courageous stand against Chinese 
hostility towards India during the last three years. 


The India-China border question 
has reached the point of open armed 
conflict. The entire Chinese opera- 
tion in the NEFA, started in Septem- 


ber, was a premeditated affair, sur- - 


passing all that they had done in 
Ladakh in the past. 

Why should the armed conflict 
in Ladakh have reached the NEFA 
region at all? The protest note sub- 
mitted by the Chinese Government 
to India on Oct. 10 gives the follow- 
ing explanation of this development: 
“ ...It (India) is determined to rea- 
lise by armed attacks its ambition of 
continuously biting off Chinese terri- 
tory and fully reveals the real policy 
of the Indian Government—invasion 
under the cover of a false willingness 
to negotiate and provocation under 
the false desire to ease tension.” 

This explanation is an illustration 
of how -everything looks yellow to 
the jaundiced eye. Plenty of evi- 
dence spread over the last two years 
and more is available to prove that 


the Chinese Government has worked - 


itself up into accepting many pervert- 
cd ideas about the foreign policy of 
India, including its China policy. 
These ideas have become hardened 
and deep-rooted. The late General 
Secretary of our Party, Sri Ajoy 
Kumar Ghosh, and Mr Khrushchev, 
the First Secretary of the CPSU and 
Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, 
publicly brought this fact to the 
notice of the rulers of China. This 
was done with the best of intentions 
and in the mildest possible language. 


Instead of learning from such criti- . 


cism, the Chinese rulers fired a broad- 
side against Sri Ghosh together with 
Pandit Nehru. This fact, too, is 
known all over the world. 


Lame and Hollow i 7 

The detailed replies given by the 
Government of India have pointed 
out how lame and hollow is the so- 
called evidence adduced by China to 
show that India has transgressed the 
McMahon Line. Simultaneously 
India has given clear-cut evidence to 
prove that. it is the Chinese soldiers 
who have intruded into Indian terri- 
tory by crossing the McMahon Line. 

Some asked even a few days ago 
whether we have personally visited 
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the spcts where armed clashes have 
taken place to convince ourselves of 
the Chinese guilt. But where is the 
country in the world where indi- 
viduals or representative delegations 
of political parties visit or can visit 
such spots? It is childish to ask 
such a question. 


But we can ascertain truth and 
untrutk on the strength of certain 
basic .realities even if we may be 
sitting in far-off places such as 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi or Madras. 


Pressure- Tactics 


Whether from a political or mili- 
tary pcint of view, India has absolute- 
ly no interest in extending the armed 
conflic: from Ladakh to NEFA. 
On the contrary, such a development 
is cleerly against Indian interest. 
It is not possible for India to secure 
any territory beyond the McMahon 
Line. -It has never expressed the 
slightest desire to secure any such 
territory. 

Under the circumstances, the 
Chinese rulers alone can be capable 
of belizving that the Nehru Govern- 
ment would commit the suicidal folly 
of extending the military conflict in 
Ladakh to NEFA. No impartial 
third party outside China would 
believe such a charge. On the con- 
trary, China has always claimed 
NEFA as its territory, and. has never 
accepted the McMahon Line. The 
Chinese authorities can „definitely 
think that by increasing armed pre- 
ssure in NEFA they can bring more 
political pressure on India in respect 


_of their claims in Ladakh. Such is 


the ccnclusion which a third party 
will draw. 


Incidents of armed conflict have 
been taking place all these days bz- 
tween India and Pakistan also. The 
situation on the Indo-Pakistan border 
is delicate. 
in Kashmir is also a matter of con- 
cern. The Government is finding it 
difficult to carry the burden of the 
Third Five-Year Plan. Anyone who 
imagines that the Government of 
India will invite a new calamity on 
the NEFA border under such cir- 
cumstances has to be considered as 
one whom Brahma himself will not 


The long “truce” front. 


be able to « convince. 


To make matters worse, the 
Foreign Minister of China, Chen Yi, 
has recently assured Nepal that in 
case any country invades it, China 
will give it military protection. This, 
indeed, is the limit. Firstly, it means 
that if someone: in India shows 
sympathy for the democratic struggle. 
in Nepal against the Ranashahi it 
is “aggression”! And secondly, if 
China gives military aid to the Rana- ~ 
shahi against the democratic move- 
ment, it is “protection” of Nepal. 
Clearly, everything is topsy-turvy in 
the eyes of the Chinese rulers. 


However ridiculous all such argu- 
ments may be, the fact remains that 
the Chinese positions are a threat and 
danger to India. Naturally it follows 
that all progressive people in India, 
including the toiling people, will give 
full support to Prime Minister 
Nehru’s call to the Indian Army to 
drive out the Chinese from the NEFA ` 
region. The call is fully justified and 
proper. 


Nehru’s Policy 


It is a question worth serious con- 
sideration whether the India-China 
-border conflict can or should be sol- 
ved by military action alone. Sri 
Nehru’s understanding and policy 
are correct on this point as well. 
Keeping aside the question of possi- 
bility, it is the policy of Sri Nehru to 
make all possible efforts for. negotia- 
tion in the interest of India as also. of 
Afro-Asian unity. Sri Nehru has 
not abandoned that policy. But his 
position is that negotiations are not 
carried on by two sides pointing the 
bayonet at each other. It is neces- 
sary for both sides to take certain 
steps for carrying on fruitful negotia- 
tions. It is necessary to create a 
certain atmosphere. Sri Nehru has 
made proposals with such an end in 
vew. The Chinese rulers. have to 
consider these proposals with cool 
heads. Meeting only to abuse each 
other. is not negotiation. 


The Prime Minister has appealed 
to the nation to face the situation 
with courage and determination’and 
not to give way to panic. He has. 


reiterated with boldness that his 
Government will not abandon the 
policy of non-alignment and also 
that it will not seek military aid. 
Mr. Krishna Menon was right in 
emphasizing that no nation which, 
at the first sign of trouble, looked up 
eo else, could defend it- 
self. 

The Indian people will thus deal 
_with the Chinese aggression as it 
deserves, but they will not mortgage 
their mother country to the imperial- 
ists in the name of national defence. 
For such mortgaging will itself 
amount to bartering away our very 
independence, which we are ‘at the 


moment engaged in defending against 
Chinese armed aggression. 

Sri Menon further said that the 
movement for economic regenera- 
tion, with the aim of achieving a 
socialist society, was more urgent 
than ever. The concentration of 
wealth in a few hands should not be 
looked upon with respect but as a 
social evil. He ended by saying: 
“If this is crypto-communism, you 
can have it.” 

This was a stern warning to the 
profiteers and black-marketers who 
would try to fill their pockets by rais- 
ing prices, taking advantage of the 
Indian-China conflict. The Prime 


Minister has rightly warned the 
nation against such anti-social ele- 
ments. Naturally the efforts of the 
Government alone will not suffice 
to give effect to the warning. The 
working class, the peasantry, all other 
sections of the people have to gird up 


their loins and intervene in the situa- 


tion as may be demanded from time 
to time. 

The coming period is a testing 
period. It is going to be a time of 
great ordeal for all the freedom- 
loving, democratic and anti-imperial- 
ist people of India. Let us all resolve 
to stand that ordeal with courage and 


- determination. 


WAR DRUMS BEAT 


The drums of war. are beating— 
not alone in fear or warning, but in 
the excitement of opportunity. : 

The dreaded, aching throbs are 
heard—-not only. over the silent, 
snow-bound peaks and valleys of 
Ladakh; or the jungle-clad hill tops 
of- the North-eastern Frontier. 
They are. heard in the hearts of 
fashionable ‘women | afflicted with 
ennui, share market speculators, ex- 
tinct politicians desperately groping 
for something to get a hold on, price- 
pushing racketeers, hoarders, smug- 
‘glers, and sundry gentlemen who can 
scatter adjectives around like boys 
whirling -Diwali sparklers. 

No decent man wants war; no 
decent man should want it. 
between two such giant nations, who 
have lived in peace for as long as 
human history can reach back, holds 
incalculable consequences. .War is 
the most ghastly experience that can 
come to a country. And always, it 
is the people who pay the Paes 


Brazen Glee 


But it is not ‘they who a the 
shouting. In this crisis created by 
Chinese aggression—an act of folly 
of an irresponsible, narrow-minded, 
intolerant, power-drunk coterie of 
ruthless warlords—in the context of 
what the Prime Minister described as 
“the greatest menace we have had to 
face since independence”, we must be 
alerted and warned by those who 
are putting in overtime on shouting. 

Their glee is scarcely hidden. As 
early as Oct 19, The Times of India 
carried as its main front-page lead 
a dispatch from its Washington spe- 
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cial correspondent, H.R. Vohra, 
announcing that “India is seeking 
military assistance from the United 
States.” He further said that “Indian 
sources are cagey about the subject, 
but not so the Pentagon.” 

The day the report appeared, 
Government spokesmen in New 
Delhi denied any knowledge of such 
an approach, but said that India 
was trying, as always, to buy arms, 
planes, equipment. The Times, of 
course, did not publish the contradic- 
tion. 

On Saturday (Oct 20) came the 
news of the massive onslaught by 
Chinese forces which overran our 
posts in both NEFA and Ladakh. 
The next. morning the Sunday 
Standard carried a signed, front- 
page editorial—exultant and near- 
hysterical—by Frank Moraes, who 
is now easily recognized as the fore- 
most spokesman of rampant reac- 
tion.. 


Not Too Subtle 


One thing. about Moraes. He is 
not too subtle. The closing words 
of his battle call told their story. 
After. stating that the Chinese plan 
to infiltrate and dig in while winter 
immobilises movement, he said: 
“But that is no reason why. Mr Kri- 
shna Menon, who bravely promised 
from the safety of Bangalore to ‘fight 
to the last gun and the last man’, 
should find in this an alibi for in- 
action. A month ago he was assur- 
ing the country that nothing serious 
had happened. Well, something seri- 
ous has at last happened. Mr Menon 
is now left with no alibi for inaction. 


He is, in fact, like Cardinal Wolseley, 
left naked to his friends and enemies. 


“The future of peace, socialism 
and democracy, he now asserts, de- 
pends upon goodwill between the 
Chinese and ourselves. But it is no 
longer a qiestion of peace, socialism 
and democracy. It is a question of 
India’s suryiyal.” (Italics mine). 


This was the obvious and oppor- 


tune reply of the anti-socialists to. 


the remarks made by Mr. Krishna 
Menon at Bangalore (Oct 14) when 
in relation to the urgent Defence 
problems he said that “the movement 
for economic regeneration, with the 


aim of achieving a socialist society, 


is more urgent than ever.” Moraes, 
in his hurry to have a fling at such 
dangerous doctrine, seemed willing 
to throw both Democracy and Social-- 


ism out of the window in the interests. 


of “survival.” 


‘Indian Marauders’ 


Writing the next morning, The 
Free Press Journal (in one of its 
lucid moments) was moved to chide 
Moraes without naming him. “It 
would have been a great help to the 
national effort”, it said, “if the pro- 
fessional Cassandras in our country 
could take a vacation at this moment. 


But this is too much to expect in a 


democracy and we must learn to put 
up with not only the Chinese marau- 
ders from outside but also with 
‘Indian’ marauders from within | 
ourselves. We will be not only read- ’ 
ing learned editorials but also front- 
page articles in the ‘alert’ newspapers 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THE SUFFERING MIDDLE CLASSES 


The innumerable reassuring state- 
ments issued by the Prime Minister 
and lesser lights and the mass of 
statistical tables produced in their 
support are likely to give any observ- 
er in a hurry the impression that the 
standard of living of the Indian 
people is at last moving up from the 
subsistence, or below-subsistence, 
level to that of satisfaction. 

If one delves deeper, however, 
it will be seen that the total picture 
is not as encouraging. In fact, one 
is struck by signs of impoverishment, 
particularly of the middle classes. 

This will be clear from a look at 
the changes that have taken place 
since independence in the structure 
of taxation and monetary policy 
pursued by the Government of India. 
Table IU, for instance, reveals that 
between 1948-49 and 1961-62 Central 
revenues went up by more than 250 
per cent. What is disturbing is 

not so much the increase in revenue 
but the classes of people from whom 
it has been extracted. 


Customs Revenue 


Perhaps the most glaring aspect - 


of the Indian Budget since indepen- 
w 


‘ Compariscn at Current and Constant Prices 


1948- 1950- 
5I 
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dence has been the dwindling rate of - 


customs duties. In spite of the stu- 
pendous increase in imports, Cus- 
toms revenue has increased from 
Rs. 126,66 lakhs in 1948-49 to 
Rs. 1,99,50 lakhs in 1962-63 or by 
a little cver 59 per cent. In 1962-63, 
the estimated income from this 
source is Rs. 2,07,40 lakhs. What- 
ever the factors responsible for this, 
it cannot be denied that as a result of 
it, the producer and the exporter 
have profited often at the expense of 
the ccnsumer. . . 


Corporate Sector 

Again, the total collection from 
taxes on the Corporate Sector in- 
creased by 74.4 per cent during 
1948-29 and 1961-62 though industrial 
production had gone up by about 81 
per ceat during 1951 (=100) and 1961 
(180.9). The sector is also expand- 
ing and its profits are on the upgrade. 
It wil, therefore, not be wrong to 
conclrde that the Corporate Sector 
is not being asked to pay even a 
proportional share towards the reve- 
mue of the State. 

Surprisingly enough, Sri T.T. 
Krishnamachari, who described the 


TABLE I 
NATIONAL INCOME OF INDIA 





32 3 54. 55 56 


capitalists as ‘“‘man-eaters” in his 
statement of resignation as Union 
Finance Minister, thought it fit 
earlier in 1957 to give further relief 
to-the higher income groups in the 
matter of income tax. Evidently, 
he saw no incongruity between what 


‘looked like his conviction about the 


“man-eaters” and the imposition by 
him of a higher rate of income tax 
on the lower income groups. 


Excise Duty 

Moreover, the largest increase in 
State revenue has come from Excise 
Duty. In 1948-49, the. total revenue 
from the imposition of Excise Duty 
on necessaries of life was of the order 
of Rs. 50.63 crores; in 1961-62 it 
stood at Rs. 4,70.95 crores, register- 
ing an increase of over 930.8 per 
cent. In the current financial year 
Excise Duty is expected to fetch 
Rs. 5,26.16 crores. 

It would be instructive to study 
who pays this duty. Experts on 


. public finance are agreed that such 


duties usually hit the common con- 
sumer. A recounting of the items 
taxed under this head (see Table ID 
leaves us in little doubt about it. 


vA 


1951- 1952- 1953- 1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 1958- 1959- 1960- 1961- 
57 
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Net output in (Rs. 100 
crores) 
1. at current prices 
2. at 1948-49 prices 


` Net output per capita in Rs. 
1. at current prices 
2. at 1948-49 prices 


- Index number of net output 


(with 1948-49 as base) 
1. at current prices 
2. at 1948-49 prices 


Index number of per capita 
net output with 1948-49 
as base 
1. at current prices 
2. at 1948-49 prices 


*Pyeliminary. l 
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86.5 95.3 99.7 
86.5 88.5 97.0 


249.6 247.5 250.2 


98.2 104.8 96.1 


99.8 113.1 113.9 126.0 129.4 142.0 .. 
94.6 100.3 102.8 104.8 110.0 108.9 116.5 118.5 126.9 129.7 


249.6 266.5 274.2 265.4 278.1 250.3 255.0 283.4 279.6 303.0 304.7 327.3 .. 
255.7 266.2 267.8 267.8 275.6 267.4 280.2 279.0 292.5 292.5 


100.0 110.2 115.3 113.5 121.2 111.1 115.4 130.8 131.7 145.7 149.7 164.2... 
100.0 102.3 105.2 109.4 116.0 118.8 121.2 127.2 125.9 134.7 137.0 146.7 149.9 


- 


- 


. 100.0 106.8 109.8 106.3 .111.4 100.3 102.2 113.5 112.0 121.4 1221 131.1 .. 
100.0 99.2 100.3 102.4 106.6 107.3 107.3 110.4 107.1 112.2 111.8 117.2 117.2 





Source : 





Central Statistical Organisation, Department of Statistics, 


H 


It has been estimated that these items, 
being necessities, form a major 
part—between 20 and 30 per cent— 
of the expenditure schedule of lower 
income groups. In the case of the 
upper classes these items form no 


more than 10 to 15 per cent of their” 


expenditure schedule. It will be seen 
that the more than five times rise in 
Excise Duty is now borne by the 
middle and lower classes. 

Again, in spite of the fact that 
most of the development projects 
have been, and are being, financed 
by the Centre, the State Govern- 
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ments have increased their revenue 
by about 87.55 per cent between 
1948-49 and 1961-62. In 1948-49, 
their total revenue was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rs. 3,55.20 crores; in 
1961-62, it was approximately 
Rs. 10,21.37 crores. Even if we allow 
for the price increase, the State 
Budgets for 1961-62 are seen to be 
82.26 per cent higher than those in 
1948-49, 


Indirect Taxes- 


Closer scrutiny of. the Central 
Budgets presents a still more dis- 


F TABLE II 
UNION EXCISE REVENUE 





1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
(Accts) (Accts) (Accts) (Acets) 


couraging picture. Take’ Table IV, 
for instance. The taxes have been 
grouped under the heads “Direct” 
and “Indirect”. It shows that the 
major increase has been in indirect 
taxes whose incidence is always 
largely and heavily on the lower and 
middle income classes. 


For instance, in 1948-49, Direct 
Taxes fetched about Rs. 204,25 
lakhs. In 1961-62, they yielded 
Rs. 201,09 lakhs, thus registering a 
fall of Rs. 235 lakhs. During the 
same period, however, the revenue 
from Indirect Taxes ‘increased by 


f (Rs. Crores)- 
1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 





1.41 1.73 2.08 2.07 
0.20 0.22 0.28 0.26 
6.47 7.34 6.46 8.43 
7.31 7.57 8.07 8.69 
25.46 28.23 31.99 35.55 
1.96 2.28 2.19 2.45 
0.49 0.50 1.17 0.77 
3.66 2.54 3.36 4.31 
0.87 . 12.33 9.26 16.36 
50.63 67.85 67.54 85.78 


` TABLE II (Contd.) 





1956-57 1957-58 
(Accts) (Accts) 


25.23 30.85 32.52 
3:29 3.06. 4.15 
20.88 42.75 52.27 
10.05 15.08 19.21 
38.93 45.49 49.09 
4.35 3.92 3.86 
1.20 1.32 1.46 
3.19 3.86 4.71 
51.86 64.60 57.40 
1.03 1.69 1.96 
0.99 0.97 1.05 
1.85 1.76 2.23 
0.61 0.61 0.86 
3.27 5.39 6.78 
5.30 9.80. 10.02 
190.43 273.62 312,94 


2.11 2.47 987 23.05 . 
0.24 0.33 0.93 2.43 
9.93 14.36 8.36 18.58 

9.45 9.32 9.25 10.08 `: 
34.68 33.00 31.39 36.46 
2.75 2.79 3.13 3.82 
0.59 0.77 0.98 0.93 
3.46 2.09 ` 3.19 3.17 
13.46 21.67 27.59 28.18 
D 0.11 0.49 `~ 2.18 
0.08 0.82 0.04 
0.16 1.40 1.55 

co 0.20 0.53 
0.21 2.68 
a 0.29 
83.03 94.98 108.22 145.25 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
(Accts) (Accts) (Accts) (Revised)(Revised) 








35.40 40.46 43.50 46.68 
6.81 8.29 13.20 14.34 - 
50.00 44.19 43.30 4610 
17.69 18.08 18.40 20.59 - 
50.89 53.73 53.60 60.09°. 
5.49 6.63 6.05 6.50 
1.46 1.35 1.75 1.85 
7.74 747° 10.65 11.31 - 
46.75 45.94 4434 53.05 
2.07 2.05 2.40 . 2.64 
1.16 1.52 1.80 2.00 
2.10 2.38 2.40 2.85: 
0.75 0.90 0.80 0.52 
7.97 8.38 11.20 12.10 
13.35 11.69 10.50 10.50 
360.65 416.35 470.95. 


Snchiging the effect of Budget Sroposiea in the case of individual commodities. 
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(Accts) (Accts) (Accts) (Accts). 


~ 


TABLE Ii 


REVENUE BUDGET 
(1947-48—1958-59) ` 





(In lakhs of Rupees) - 


Revenue from fPevenue from Total Gross 
Revenue from taxes on Union Excise’ Tax Revenue 
Year Customs Income Duties (excluding 
: Including States’ Share) 
Corporation Tax 
(excluding 
States’ share) : 
1948-49 1,26,16 1,39,98 50,63 3,19,96 
1949-50 ` 1,24,71 1,15,37 67,85 o 3,11,53 
1950-51 1,57,15 1,25,71 67,54 3,57,01 
1951-52 2,31,69 1,34,74 ` 85,78 4,59,99 
1952-53 1,73,75 1,28,25 83,03 3,87,05 
1953-54 1,58,71 .1,07,08 94,98 3,63,28 
- 1954-55 1,84,87 1,03,64. 1,08,22 3,99,26 

1955-56 1,66,70 1,13,24 1,45,25 4,11,47 
1956-57 1,73,23 1,44,17 1,90,43 4,93,76 
1957-58 1,79,99 1,46,40 2,73,62. 5,75,33 
1958-59 1,38,29 1,50,54 3,12,94 5,53,06 
1959-60 —~ - 1,56,11 1,76,09 3,60,65 6,42,44 
1960-61 1,70,03 1,91,06 4,16,35 7,30,14 
1961-62 ee 

(Revised) -. 1,99,60 2,08,73 4,70,95 . 8,23,07 
1962-63 

(Budget) - 2,07,40 2,47,20 5,26,16 8,89,22 


Source : Ministry of Firaace : Budget Memoranda. 


over three times from Rs. 1,76,79 


8 jakhs to Rs. 5,49,57 lakhs. 


. What is even more distressing is 
the fact that during the 14 years 
under review, the percentage of 
Direct Taxes to the total Central 
revenue fell from 54.95 to 21.5 and 
the percentage of Indirect Taxes rose 
from 47.56 to 58.5 in spite of the 
Government’s loud professions about 
the Socialist Pattern of Society and 
its deep concern for the welfare of the 
common man. 


The severity of this incidence is 
hardly mitigated by the develop-° 


. mental expenditure, as it is largely 
being incurred on irrigation, power 
projects and roadways. Doubtless, 
it is the country that will ultimately 
gain. But the question is whether 
it is just or correct on humanitarian 
grounds or even politically wise to 
make the lower and middle classes 
bear a disproportionate share of the 
burden for the country’s progress. 


` Prices and Incomes 
Looking at the problem from 
another angle, we reach the same 
unsavoury conclusion. The over 25 
er cent increase in price level from 
1952-53(100) to, 1961-62 has more 
than nullified the increase in income, 
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if any, of these classes during the 








(1952-53) when the present Index 
was introduced, the old Index had 
crossed the 380.5 mark as compared 
to the base year, 1939. It has been 
estimated that while the cost of liv- 
ing of the lower classes has risen by 
about 15 per cent as compared to 
that in 1948, for the middle classes, 
whose consumption of sugar and 
cloth is higher, the increase is more 
than the price rise, that is, over 30 
per cent. 


This price rise has been largely 
due to deficit financing. Ironically, 
this is the only “fruit” which has 
fallen to the share of the middle 
classes. Compared to them, the rich 
have reaped, and are reaping, a 
golden harvest because of increased 
production and the consequent abun- 
dance of contracts. Even the pea- 
santry has not suffered as much as 
the middle classes. The former’s 
loss is at least partially compensated 
by the higher prices they are able to 
get for their produce. This situa- 
tion is not at all materially altered 
by the fact that a major slice of this 
“compensation” is taken away by 
the middlemen. - 


The Gainers 


It would thus seem to be correct 
to assume that the middle classes 
have suffered more from the erosion 





period under review. The year of their incomes due to inflation and 
TABLE IV 
CENTRE (Lakhs of Rupees) 
1948-49 1961-62 
(Budget) mo (Budget) 
TOTAL REVENUES : 371,70 - TOTAL REVENUE : 940,09 
Direct Taxation : Direct Taxation : i 
Corporation Tax 62,26 Corporation Tax 141,00 
Excess Profits Tax 14,38 Taxes on Income 51;21 
Taxes cn Incom= other than Estate Duty 9 
Corporation Tax - 119,50 
Excess Profits Tax 8,11 Taxes on Wealth 7,00 
——— Expenditure Tax - 80 
TOTAL 204,25 Gift Tax 80 
Taxes on Railway Fares Box 
TOTAL 201,90 
Indirect Taxation : Indirect Taxation : : 
Customs 126,16 Customs 193,27 
Excise Duties 50,63 Excise Duties 356,30 
TOTAL 176,79 TOTAL 549,57 
Direct Taxation as - Direct Taxation as 
% of Total Revenue < 54.95 % Of Total Revenue 21.5 
Indirect Taxatioa as Indirect Taxation as ie at Si tie 
% of Total Revenue 47.56 % Of Total Revenue _ 58.5 
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TABLE V 
DEPOSITS OF THE SCHEDULED BANKS 


Period Demand 
1948-49 674,56 
1949-50 597,79 
1950-51 x 599,13 
1951-52 593,73 
1952-53 546,23 
1953-54 526,75 
1954-55 559,62 
1955-56 608,64 
1956-57 653,34 
1957-58 723,89 
1958-59 735,93 
1959-60 745,83 
1960-61 794,49 
1961-62 . 849,52 


higher and more numerous taxes since 
independence. The lower income 
groups, too, have suffered from 
these factors. The only- gainers 
appear to have been the industrialists, . 
the businessmen and the traders. 
Table V shows that Time Deposits 
in the Scheduled Banks have increas- 
ed by nearly Rs. 8,38,73 lakhs 
between 1948-49 and 1961-62. More- 
over, and this is significant, indus- 
trial profits have risen from 1955 
(-100) to 138.7 in 1959, the year for 
which figures are at present available. 
(See Table VID). It is interesting to 
note that the Index Numbers of 
Industrial Profits had increased from 
259.9 in 1948 (1939-100) to 334.3 
in 1955, according to the Union 
Ministry of Finance, when the new 
and revised series was introduced. 


Table VI epitomises - the impo- 
verishment of the Indian middle 


classes. In the Table, present 
annual income is shown in column 


INDEX 


INDUSTRY 


A. Public Limited Companies 
-` (AN Industries) 


B. 333 Selected Private Limited 
Companies 
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(Lakhs of Rupees) 
Time Total 
> 303,88 978,44 
272,59 _ 870,38 
278,45 877,59 
290,82 884,55 _ 
309,26 855,49 
328,26 _ 855,00 
351,86 911,55 
407,95 . 1,016,59 
453,92 1,107,26 
619,19 1,343,08 
860,33 1,596,26 
1,086,79 1,832,62 
1,155,87 1,950,36 
1,142,61 1,992,13 


(Source : Reserve Bank of India). 


(1), while column (3) shows the 
income after payment of the various 
taxes. In columns (4) and (5), 
these incomes have been deflated by 
the prevailing Wholesale Price Index 
Numbers in order to arrive at the 
real income at 1952-53 as well as 
pre-war prices so as to bring the 
difference into clearer relief. For 
instance, the Table ‘shows that per- 
sons with incomes up to Rs. 500 
per month in 1961-62 lived at a level 
which was enjoyed by those earning 
no more than Rs. 102.75 per month 
in the pre-war period. And those 
who earn Rs. 150 a month now are 
not better off than those who earn- 
ed a mere Rs. 36 before the Second 
World War. Even a person with 
a monthly income of Rs, 1,000 these 
days is no more “prosperous” than 
one who used to earn Rs. 226.19 in 
1939, 


TABLE VI 
. REAL INCOME OF THE SALARIED CLASS 


(Marri 
Annual 
Annual Income 
Income Tax (Rs.) 
(Rs.) ` 
3,000 = 
3,200 6 
3,600 18 
4,200 36 
4,800 54 
5,000. 60 
6,000 130 
8,400 333 
10,000 497 
15,000 1,189 
20,000 2,291 
TABLE VII 


ed Persons) 
Annual Income 
Annual - After Tax 
Income 
After Tax At 1952- At Pre- 
(Rs.) 53 Prices War Prices. 
3,000 2,398 630 
3,194 2,553 671 
3,582 _ 2,863 752 
4,164 3,329 875 
4,746 ` 3,794 997 
4,940 3,949 1,038 
5,870 4,692 1,233 
8,067 6,448 1,694 
9,503 7,596 1,996 
13,811 11,040 2,901 
17,709 14,156 3,719 


NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


(Revised Series) 


' Gross Profits including Depreciation 
ye eek ee 


1956 1957 


109.7 101.1 


119.5 ° 131.3 


= 


1958 1959 
113.0- 141.2 
144.7 165.3 


Profits before Tax 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
112.0 90.4 102.9 138.7 
122.6 129.3 157.2 185.3 


Source : Reserve Bank of India. 
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- military build-up in 


~ sults. 


 BRINKMANSHIP ON CUBA 


President Kennedy’s naval block- 
ade of Cuba has come just a week 
after the conclusion of “satisfactory 
conversations” between Britain and 
the United States regarding the 
threats by Cuban exile groups operat- 
ing from U.S. territory to attack 
British shipping in the Caribbean. 
Britain was in fact assured that no 
harassment of foreign ships carrying 
cargoes to Cuba would be permitted. 
The U.S. Government even went to 
the extent of agreeing that, if these 
threats appeared to be serious, the 
British Navy could convoy shipping 
in the Cuban area. 

Long before this Anglo-U.S. 
understanding was reached, the hys- 
teria in America over alleged Soviet 
Cuba had 
mounted to fever pitch. Demands 
for invasion were heard from several 
quarters. The understanding was 
reached in spite of all this. Why 
then the blockade? 


Three Motives 
Three motives are discernible 
behind the U.S. decision. First, 


to force Britain and the other NATO 
powers, which have-been opposing 
any blockade of Cuba, to come out 
on the side of the U.S.A. in the 
matter of “isolating” the island 
public and “containing” Castro. 
Second, to convert Cuba into a “hot” 
cold war spot—a second Berlin—so 
that the pressure Russia and the 
GDR together are able to put on 
Berlin can be countered by the West, 
mainly by the U.S. And third, 
to counter the Republicans’ strong 
election campaign point that Mr 
Kennedy is unwilling to do anything 
serious about “Communist Cuba”— 
the President has neatly transferred 
the Republicans’ major weapon to 
his own armoury. It is difficult to 
think that the most important reason 
is not the mid-term Congressional 
election, just a fortnight away. 

e NATO powers which oppos- 
ed the blockade idea included Bri- 
tain, of course. Lord Home actually 
made it clear that his country did 
not think such a blockade in peace 
time was either justifiable in law or 
would produce any worthwhile re- 
British ship-owners also lodg- 
ed strong protests against “what is in 
effect the application of sanctions 
against them by the United States 
Government.” Norway and Sweden 


e 
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also objected on more or less .the 
same lires, 


Extent af Build-up 

The reason given by the Kennedy 
Administration for this warlike action 
is that the Rusians are preparing 
missile sites there. To justify itself 
before <he NATO allies, the U.S. 
also sad that “unmistakable evi- 
dence” of this had been obtained 
within the past week. Those who 
have been following the developments 
closely will no doubt find this asser- 
tion a little hard to swallow. Less 
than a week before the blockade 
decision, Walter Lippmann, basing 
himself on U.S. Under-Secretary of 
State George Ball’s testimony, sum- 
med up the posicion in these words: 
“The present Cuban military build- 
up is nct only not capable of offens-. 
ive action, but elso it is not capable 
of defensive action against the 
United Szates.” 

Summing up Mr Balls testi- 
mony, Lippmann said: “The military 
build-up consists of weapons for the 
army, énti-aircraft missiles, coastal 
defence weapons, some short-range 
patrol toats, a few fighter-intercept- 
ors, and some 4£00 Soviet specialists, 
techniciars and construction men. 
What is it all for? To attack the 
United S-ates? Obviously not. The 
United States, using only conven- 
tional weapons, could dispose of 
Cuba in a few hours.” 


The U.S. Bases 


Lippmann is not the only American 
to have cautioned the Administration 
against a “preventive war” against 
Castro. Many have pointed out 
that such action in this area would 
mean tka: the same would be legiti- 
mate azainst tke U.S. position in 
Berlin, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Sovth Vietnam, Taiwan, Oki- 
nawa, Scuth Korea and Japan. 

The kind of pressure that has been 
built ug, with the mid-term election 
round the corner, can be seen from 
the Wall Street Journal’s suggestions 
regardirg “ground between total 
inaction and a precipitate plunge into 
Cuba.” Among the suggestions 
made ty this Eig Business journal 
was “a Llockad2 as far as military 
shipmer.ts to or from Cuba are con- 
cerned.” It added that “a blockade 
is a mil tary act but it is not of itself 
war.”..It wanted the Administration 


to remember “that the Soviets: have 
always backed down in the face of 
Western firmness.” This contrasted 
sharply with Lippmann’s declaration 
that “stopping ships under threat of 
seizure or sinking would be an act 
of war not only against Cuba but 
against the Soviet Union.” But the 
sober voice was one in the wilderness 
of anti-Communist hysteria. Ronald 
Hilton of Stanford University put the - 
matter in a nutshell when he said 
that the speeches of Senators Keating 
and Dodd “together confirm the 
belief that the most violent anti- 
Castro feeling is to be found in New 
York—the focal point of U.S. finan- 
cial interests.” 


Castro-phobia 

Apart from combined election and 
cold war strategy, there is an impor- 
tant reason for the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration’s precipitate action. It is the 
realization that it may be rather 
futile to expect the Castro regime to 
collapse. The anti-Castro press of 
the U.S. had sedulously built up the 
image of a fast crumbling Castro. 

The futility of such wishful think- 
ing was brought out by many per- 
sons who went to Cuba to study the 
situation for themselves. One such 
was Samuel Shapiro who in a special 
despatch to The Nation found that 
“Fidel. ..is - no Hitler, no Stalin. 
His particular brand of Marxism is 
purposeful and tough-minded, but 
not brutal... .The literacy campaign, - 
the elimination- of racial barriers, the 
new workers’ vacation resorts, the 
schools and hospitals I have seen 
on my three visits to the island re- 
mind me more of a benevolent ruler 
like Hadrian than of any modern 
dictator.” Shapiro’s report, as well 
as other eyewitness accounts, make it 
clear that Castro’s- popularity is 
undiminished, that the Cubans are 
solidly behind him. 

These facts must have filtered 
through to the: Administration—or, 
rather, to the pressure groups that 
make up the Administration’s mind 
for it. Invasion being ruled out 
as too dangerous to attempt, the 
next best course advocated by Wall 
Street Journal was adopted. 

The rulers of America now com- 
plain of the help Cuba receives from 
the Soviet Union and the other Com- 
munist countries. The Pentagon 
militarists, the Intelligence men and 
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Big Business—all contribute to the 


spread of hysteria over Cuba’s close ` 


ties with the Communist countries. 
It is convenient now to forget that 
Castro’s first Cabinet “was made up 
of moderates and even conservatives; 
that his first visit abroad was to the 
United States; that in 1959 he spon- 
sored a multi-million-dollar publicity 
campaign to attract American tour- 
ists; that he gave 4.5 per cent, twenty- 


year bonds for the lands taken by the ` 


Agrarian Reform Law; that he con- 
tinued to pay interest in dollars on 
Cuban bonds traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange for two years 
after coming to power; that he still 
insists he is willing to reimburse 
American owners, of expropriated 
property if Cuba is allowed to earn 
dollars by selling sugar to the United 
States.” 


Thugs Feted 


But the American Administration, 
then under Eisenhower, was more 
concerned about the trials of Batis- 
ta’s thugs than about the killings for 
which they were being called upon to 
pay. Batista’s hated officials were 
feted and made to appear before a 
Senate committee to testify against 
Castro. Light planes from Florida 
raided the Cuban sugarcane fields 
and burnt them down. Cuba’s sugar 
quota was abolished. An oil em- 
bargo was imposed. Defectors were 
bribed and saboteurs were provided 
with supplies. 
recruited and trained for “invasion”. 
Diplomatic relations were broken off 
and a travel ban was imposed a few 
weeks before Kennedy’s inaugura- 
. tion. A self-respecting nation could 
reply to all these only with defiance 
and counter-measures. The Ameri- 
cans expected Castro to break under 
pressure so that they could replace 
him with a Syngman Rhee or a Diem 
or a Nosavan. They failed. Hence 
the anger and resentment which have 
continued to haunt the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. 

The point is that Castro had to 
turn to the Russians because they 
alone were willing and able to help 
the Cuban revolution to stay alive in 
the face of American hostility. In 
other words, if Cuba does get help 
to reconstruct its economy from the 
Soviet Union, America has only her 
own militarists and angry Big Busi- 
ness to thank. The hope entertained 
in some quarters that the situation 
would change on Kennedy’s arrival 
at the White House was proved 
wrong. Kennedy only reappointed 
Allen Dulles of CIA and asked him 
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Cuban exiles were: 


-to keep on training -his Cuba inva- 


sion army. (After the invasion 
fiasco, Allen Dulles was replaced.) 
The travel ban and the suspension of 
diplomatic relations were continued. 
To crown all came the “invasion” of 
last year. Then followed pressure 
on Latin American States to break 
relations with Cuba. Import of 
Cuban fruit and cigars was banned, 
preventing the last trickle of dollars. 
A nation which had been economi- 
cally dependent on the United States 
was suddenly cut adrift. : 

It has been painted out that if 
Cuba survives the current crisis, her 
long-range economic prospects are 
rather good. “The island’s resourc- 
es are so great ‘in relation to its popu- 
lation that any reasonably sensitive 
productive system will make the 
Cubans far more prosperous than 
they have ever been under American 
tutelage.” The island’s soil is ferti- 
le and plentiful. It produces com- 
mercial quantities of manganese, 


_ chrome, nickel and copper, and has 


unexploited reserves of iron ore. 
There are indications of oil being 
available. If fear of invasion is 
removed, Cuba within two or three 


years will be far ahead of the bene-. 


ficiaries of the Alliance for Progress. 

American militarists and Big 
Business are not interested in such a 
development. Naturally. Their 
spokesmen in Congress have been 
vociferous in demanding action to 
paralyze Castro. At one time it 
looked as if the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration would not bend under the 
constant pressure; but that has now 
proved wrong. : 

This is what James Reston wrote 
in New York Times on October 11: 
“No longer do Senators check their 
private reports of secret military 
information with officials of their 
own Government, but publish them 
and ‘confirm’ them on their own 
irresponsibility.” He pointed out 
that Keating had ‘confirmed’ the 
‘fact’ that the Russians were building 
six missile launching sites in Cuba, 
and went on to add that the only 
missile sites known to have been set 
up were “anti-aircraft sites with a 
range of 20-25 miles.” 

Senator Keating’s presentation of 
his own facts.to the Senate is no new 
phenomenon. Representing those 
who have been clamouring for a new 
invasion of Cuba, Keating has bom- 
barded the Senate with “facts” that 
rolled smoothly off his tongue. For 
instance, he gave a dramatic account 
of various Soviet ships that took 
different kinds of military equipment 


to Cuba on various dates from July 
27 to August 13. On August 24 a 
State Department spokesman said: 
“We have seen nothing of any mili- 
tary offensive significance. The 
ships coming in during the last few 
weeks must be seen in the larger 
context of the Soviets trying to keep 
Castro afloat.” Government spokes- 
men also made some other points at 
that time: first, Soviet shipments to 
Cuba were far smaller than those to 
Indonesia; second, some of the 
foreign technicians in Cuba were 
clearly economic and agricultural; 
third, military technicians were appa- 
rently there to train Cubans in the 
maintenance and use of equipment. 

Again, on September 4, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said that there was no 
evidence of (1) any organized combat 
force in Cuba from any Soviet bloc 
country; (2) military bases provided 
by Russia; (3) a violation_of the 1934 
treaty relating to Guantanamo; (4) 
the presence of offensive ground-to- 
ground missiles; and (5) other signi- 
ficant offensive capability either in 
Cuban hands or under Soviet direc- 
tion and guidance. 


Brink of War 

But now the situation is changed, 
according to the U.S. President, and 
the naval blockade is on. The 
Soviet Government has uttered a 
grim warning: “If the U.S. Govern- 
ment unleashes war, it will meet with 
the most powerful and decisive 
riposte.” Russia has denied the 
charge that it is sending offensive 
weapons to Cuba and has affirmed 
that its aid is aimed exclusively at 
contributing to Cuba’s defensive 
capacity. 

What are the implications of a 
blockade of this kind? An ex-diplo- 
mat writing in “U.S. News & World 
Report” has this to say: “(A blockade 
is not necessarily an act of war by 
itself) but it may be‘so considered 
either by the blockaded power or by 
a third power whose commerce is 
adversely affected. It was the Ger- 


man blockade of Britain, enforced - 


by submarines, which brought U.S. 
into World War I.” 

He added: “War could conceiy- 
ably result if the US..... began to 
sink Soviet shipping, or if the Soviet 


employed force—submarines, for 
example—against the blockading 
U.S. fleet.” 


+ 


The world has thus been brought + 


to the verge of war. The question 
is: What are the other nations— 
Western, Eastern and non-aligned— 
going to do about it? 


`MAINSTREAM 


` define their colonial policy.. 


UNION MINIERE : A PEOPLE HELD TO RANSOM 


The problem of the Cones is the problem of Katanga. 
is the problem of finance. 


The money behind Moise 
Tshombe, the uncertain leader of 
mineral-rich Katanga which chose 
to break away 10 -days after the 
Congo became independent, has been 
the subject of debate throughout the 
world, as the giant mining company, 
Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga’s 
chairman, Mr. Paul Gillet, modestly 
admits. 

“Giant”, ‘ ‘powerful”, are the 
words commonly used to describe 
this largest copper, cobalt and zinc 
concessionaire in the former Belgian 
Congo. 

The company’s origins were sim- 
ple. In the dry language of history, 
penetrating. “Economic policy (in 
Belgian Congo established in 1908) 


‘has been greatly influenced by the 


legacy of the concessions regime pur- 
sued in the Free State of Congo, 
as a result of which important inter- 
ests were handed over to major com- 
panies in which the Government had 
a large share.” 


Disreputable Legacy 


This legacy, in popular idiom, 
was the most disreputable. King 
Leopold II of Belgium got the Congo 
Free State, as it was ironically called 
then, signed up as his personal pro- 
perty about 1874 and until $909 ruled 
it through an army of ruthless agents. 
The’ scandal became international by 
1908, and then the Belgian Govern- 
ment annexed the territory to end the 
reign of terror. But Belgian policy 
on the future of Congo was vague. 
A former Belgian colonial minister 
has said: “Belgians are reluctant to 
. But 
they are sure of the rightness of their 
intentions.” 

Any policy that there was was 
shaped less by definite views held 
about the political future of the 
colony than by considerations of 
economic exploitation. The return 
from the vast investments in Congo’s 
minerals formed an important item 
in the metropolitan economy of 
Belgium. 

All this is history. So is the fact 
that during and since the Second 
World War, the Belgian Congo was 
completely isolated from Belgium 
and the major industries and com- 
mercial undertakings were carried on 
by local managers on their own res- 
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And the- problem of Katanga 
The problem of finance’ is the Union Miniere. 


—U Thani, Acting Secretary-General, United Nations. © 


ponsibility. Disastrous by implica- 
tion through the years : boiling down 


to the “old Katanga” hands of to-. 


day who would wage a war or help 
it to perpetuate, if they could, an 
immaculate pocket of exploitation, 
ignoring a concinent’s massive 
awakening. : 


Unholy Alliance 


And so, in June 1960, ten days 
after the colony was proclaimed 
independent, an unholy alliance be- 
tween the powerful Belgian industrial 
interests and local politicians enabled 
Katanga to break away from the rest 


.of the country and hold the entire 


people to ransom. 
Katanga is the richest of the pro- 


' vinces of Conge and the Union 


Miniere is the kingpin of its indus- 
trial interests. “The break came when 
very few o= the other provinces could 
be economically viable by them- 
selves. Katanga accounted for 
about one-third of the gross domes- 
tic produce of the Congo. Since the 
break, the Union Miniere paid about 
£15 million a year to the Katanga 
regime—about 7) per cent of its 
entire budget. (In August this year, 
Tshombe forced the company to 
agree to a new arrangement under 
which the exchange reserves of the 
Katanga Central Bank were expect- 
ed to go up by nzarly £20 million). 


Sinister Force 

. Union Miniere’s ` big stake in 
Katangan independence received 
international notice when Dr. Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, United Nations 
administrator in Katanga, resigned. 
from his post on Dec. 1, 1961, on 
the ground that his task .under a 
U.N. Security Council resolution— 
to bring about the withdrawal of 
foreign mercenar:es from Katanga— 


had been frustrazed by hidden pre- - 


ssures and a smear campaign launch- 
ed by the Katanga lobby at the U.N. 
Headquarters and in major. world 
capitals. The lobby, according to 
all reports, was sustained by the 
Union Miniere: 

Dr. O’Brien specifically ‘named, 
among others, British millionaires 
Capt. Charles Waterhouse, Lord 


- Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne. In 


New York, high U.S. State Depart- 
ment officials. attacked the activities 


of the Katanga lobby. The Belgian 
Government and the Union Miniere 
denied they supported Katanga’s 
secession or the projection of the 
British-French ‘Suez partnership”. 

These apparently disjointed 
threads began to weave in the public 
mind a vague picture of a sinister 
and elusive force. Who is Capt. 
Waterhouse? The answer partly 
reveals the “intricate and so far 
immovable” financial machine be- 
hind the Union Miniere within 
which, more than anywhere else, the 
future of Katanga is being fought 
out. 


Political Influence 


To quote John Gunther, “The 
Union Miniere is the main wheel in 
the Societe Generale de Belgium, 
an enormous holding company which 
combines financial and industrial 
power comparable to the one held 
by the House of Morgan. The Societe 
Generale, together with four other 
large Belgian financial groups, has 
enormous influence in the economic 
life of the. Congo, and has indirect 
political influence as well. If one 
wished to over-simplify, one could 
say that the Union Miniere sparks 
the Societe Generale which in turn 
runs the Congo.” In the words of 
another writer, its political influence 
could be compared to the influence 
which Rhodes wielded over British 
policy in the last century. 

But the power and the glory 
have been shared, with profound 
implications for the Congo: shared 
powerfully by Capt. Waterhouse and 
his friends: The Societe Generale 
and’ its associate, Compagnie du 
Katanga, own only 20 per cent of the 
voting shares in the Union Miniere. 
The public control 36 per cent, and 
24 per cent has been taken over by 
the Katanga regime (with the divi- 
dends and not the votes). The other 
big shareholder is the Tanganyika 
Concessions, the -British-African 
giant, with 20 per cent of the votes. 
Capt. Waterhouse is the chairman of 
“TANKS” and, revealingly, the 
former leader of the Suez group of 
the right-wing British Conservative 
M.Ps.. He is on the Board of Union 
Miniere, together with Lord Sel- 
bourne (cousin of Lord Salisbury) 
and Sir Ulick Alexander, a “cour- 
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tier and soldier.” (The Irish O’Brien 
had collided head first with the 
presence of over 600 foreign sol- 
diers of fortune 
Katanga, fighting its war against the 
U.N. from, among other places, the 
shut-down plant buildings of the 
Union Miniere outside Elisabeth- 
ville). 


Company’s Origins 

The origins of this company 
which has a stranglehold on the 
Congo and, through its other connec- 
tions, in the neighbouring mineral- 
rich Rhodesias, makes very interest- 
‘ing reading in the company’s own 
suave words: 

“The earliest recorded mention 
of copper workings in Katanga 
is found in a report dated 1798... 
From 1876 onward, the Belgians 
took part in the exploration of 
Central Africa and at each stage 
of King Leopold’s great work 
their role asserted itself.” 
Compare this with several con- 

temporary accounts of King Leo- 
pold’s regime: An American mission- 
ary described how native levies were 
used to shoot down rebellious forc- 
ed labourers—‘the hands, the hands 
of men, women and children, were 
placed in rows before the Com- 
missionaire, who counted them to see 
that the natives had not wasted their 
cartridges’. , 

“From 1890 to 1892, four Bel- 
gian expeditions were organised 
to reconnoitre Katanga which, 
at that period, was under the 
terror of the Negro chief, M’siri. 

, In 1891, the recently founded 
Compagnie du Congo pour le 
Commerce et PIndustrie esta- 
blished a subsidiary: the Com- 
pagnie du Katanga.. .Political 
occupation of the country was 
achieved and with it the sub- 
mission of the principal native 
chiefs.... 

“By an agreement dated March 
12, 1891, the Free State granted 
the Katanga Company large con- 
cessions in exchange for its co- 
operation. However, the desire 
on the part of both contracting 
parties to be present in all regions 
meant that the boundaries of 
these concessions could not be 
respected in actual practice. It 
was not until 1900 that a definite 
solution was found, by the form- 
ing of the Comite Special du 
Katanga, in which the Katanga 

‘’ Company and the Free State 
` vested their rights in the province 
- with the object of capitalizing 
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entrenched in- 


\ 
them and sharing the resulting 
profits ‘in proportion to` their 
respective original contributions, 
two-thirds for the Free State 
and one-third for the Katanga 
Company.” 

To hasten the full exploitation 
of the mineral wealth of the re- 
gion, “On Dec. 8, 1900, the 
Comite granted prospecting rights 
in the South Katanga mining 
region to the Tanganyika Con- 
cessions Ltd. This marked the 
beginning of a cordial and fruit- 
ful partnership between Belgian 
and British businessmen and 
engineers wich was to lead to the 
formation of the Union Miniere 
on October 28, 1906.” 


Grip on Many Fields 

It was all so simple. 

“With a large share in the 
profits as a condition, the Comite 
granted Union Miniere the right 
to mine for a period of 30 years 
(with possible extension until 
1990) the copper deposits locat- 
ed within an area of 7,700 square 
miles as well as the tin deposits 
within an adjoining’ concession 
covering about 5,400 square 
miles. The company was also 
authorized to extract other 
metals such as zinc, cobalt, cad- 
mium, germanium, silver, .gold, 
etc., which are included in cer- 
tain copper deposits. In addi 
tion, the right to work the ura- 
nium and radium deposits at 
Sinkilobwe was granted in 1922.” 
Bridging the intervening half a 

century with intensive expansion 
plans, the Union Miniere has esta- 
blished its grip in the following 
fields: production and transmission 
of energy, manufacture of chemical 
products and explosives, building and 
management of property, foodstuffs, 
coal mining, cement manufacture 
and zinc metallurgy. . 

Established in 1906 with a capital 
of 10 million Belgian francs, the 
company has now a capital structure 
of over 400 million francs. The 
Belgian Congo was the principal 
interested party in the company’s 
activities, first by- its two-thirds 
share in the Comite Special and, 
secondly, through the duties and taxes 
it levies on the company’s business. 
But since Katanga broke away from 
independent Congo, which move it 
overtly encouraged, the company 
has been making these huge payments 
to Katanga. 

- Today, the company accounts 
for 7.5 per cént of the total world 


production of copper and ranks 
third among the producers of this 
metal. Its copper supplies the Bel- 
gian market and a major part of the 
French market. In cobalt, the com- 
pany accounts for almost 60 per cent 
of world production. Shipments of 
cobalt go mainly to the United States 
but they also cover the greater part of 
West European requirements. The 
world requirements of radium are 
practically produced by thé company. 


The total product of the activity 
of the company for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1961—the net dividend, the 
statutory royalty and the various 
duties and taxes—amounted to 
2,987,935,095 Belgian francs. Of 
this,. Katangan authorities received 
a total of 2,096,457,589 Belgian 
francs, that is. 70 per cent, and the 
private shareholders 891,477,506 Bel- 
gian francs, 30 per cent. These im- 


` mense figures were achieved in spite 


of the fact that “on two occasions in 
1961, in September and December, 
the activity of our exploitations in 
Katanga was troubled by the out- 
break of military operations.” What 
provoked them is another story. 


Operations of the company in 
Katanga are directed by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Committee, assist- 
ed by a representative of the central 
administration at Brussels. Its 
managing director in Elisabethville 
is Mr. Maurice’ van Weyenbergh. 
Other key figures on the company’s 
Board are its Vice-Chairman, 
Mr Edgar, Van Der Statten, a staid 
and veteran businessman who is on 
the main board of the Societe Gene- 
rale. The Chief Executive’ Director 
is Mr Herman Robilliart, a “shrewd, 
polished and enigmatic man.” 


In February this year, the com- 
pany was reported in secret negotia- 
tions with the Congolese Central 
Government to find a formula for 
sharing the product of Katanga’s 
mineral wealth between the Centre 
and the province. But in August, 
the company said it had ‘no choice 
but to continue to pay taxes to 
Katanga. It said that it had been 
warned by Katangan authorities that 
non-compliance with its regulations 
would be countered by all means at 
its disposal. The company rejected 
as impracticable a U.N. offer that in 
the event it stopped paying its taxes 
to Katanga, U.N. troops would pro- 
tect its installations. Naively, 
Mr. Gillet hopes the political impasse 
in the Congo would end soon in-a 
negotiated settlement. Waiting for 
Tshombe, the man they built. —RVM 
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Segregation India 

You may have seen a photo in the 
newspapers recently of American 
Ambassador Galbraith carrying a 
basket of cement and mortar at the 
Nagarjunasagar Project. The learn- 
ed Ambassador playing the coolie 
must have earned your admiration 
and respect. 


But not so respectable were the 
arrangements made in connection 
with this trip of the American 
Ambassador. This trip was a model 
of long-range planning in U.S. pub- 
licity. The Ambassador rented an 
airconditioned train, and made, a 
tour of the American-aided projects 


be! 


“in the country. 


. This dollar project darshan trip 
lasted ten days—from Oct 4 to 14. 
A party of pressmen was also invited. 
These pressmen, both Indian and 


foreign, were officially the guests of - 


the Ambassador. 
But the planning of the trip had 


` an interesting—perhaps J should have 


said disgusting—aspect. The Indian 
pressmen were huddled at one end 


. of the train, while at the other end 


were travelling the white pressmen 
and American officials. 

Segregation was complete, though 
no comforts were missing.” It is 
amazing that the American authori- 
ties should have the effrontery to 
practise segregation: in our country. 
But, to our shame, there was not one 
among the 14 Indian journalists who 


‘had the self-respect to walk out of 


this air-conditioned humiliation. 


Stalwarts All 

I was rather surprised at the 
choice’ of working journalists by 
Sri Gopala Reddy for his Press Con- 
sultative Committee. - While I-did 
not expect him to give up the idea in 


spite of opposition from the working . 


journalists’ organisation, I confess 
I was not quite prepared for the kind 
of selection he has- made. 


One of the chosen ‘was expelled 


from the Delhi Union of Journalists. ° 


It is an open secret in journalist 
circles in the Capital that this gentle- 
man’s principal avocation is anything 
but journalism. He was the nomi- 


, nee of another body of journalists 


on the Delhi Telephone: Advisory 
Committee, but the - organisation 
decided not to recommend him for a 
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second term because of many com- 
plaints. 


Another is known as one of a 
trio acting as public relations officers 
for a Cebinet Minister. 
this tric also finds a place in the 
Consultative Committee—a rather 
strange coinddence. The third 
member is occupying an important 
position in the All-India Radio, 
which also comes under the Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting Ministry of 
Sri Reddy. 


One more is a Congress legislator 
known for his anti-employee attitude 
in matters concerning warking journ- 
alists. 

Thes2 are stalwarts whom Sri 
Gopala Reddy has chosen to “advise 
the Governmert on all matters relat- 
ing to the Press.” 


Grand Moghuls 


We are supposed to be facing an 
emergency situation. At least, those 
in the Government are expected to 
be conscious of this. 

Austerity is accepted as a compul- 
sion of emergency, and austerity does 
not permit the parading of para- 


' phernalia of Authority. But what I 


heard from a fellow-journalist just 
back from a brief holiday in the 
Kumaon Hills has made me sit up. 


He had bocked a room in a State 
Guest House a week in advance. 
The State PWD Engineer had wired 
to him confirming the booking, and 
then sent him even the permit for a 
three-day stay. 

When he arrived at this lonely 
hill station, he found a letter from 
the PWD waiting for him at the 
State Guest House, asking him to 
quit almost immediately because a 
Central Minister was due to pay a 
visit there the next day. «. Very consi- 
derately, the PWD office in their 
notice to quit suggested that he could 
stay at the DaE Bungalow, for which 
incidentally no permit is required. 

As this is a beauty-spot.in the 
Kumaons from where you get a 
magnificent view of the eternal-snows 
of the Himalavas—as yet undisturb- 
ed by the Chinese intruders—there 
are always crcwds of people at the 
Dak Bungalow, and my friend could 


stay there only for a day. With . 


no hotel at the place, he had to cut 
short his holicay there. 

But my friend was not alone in 
being asked tc leave because of the 
Minister’s proposed visit (or shall I 
call it ‘visitaton’!) He found a 
number of others who were met with 


Another of . 


the same treatment. In fact, they 


` discovered to their surprise that the 


entire State Guest House was emptied 
out just because a single’ Minister 
happened to plan to come there. 

More is yet to come. When he 
moved on to a neighbouring hill 
station, he found policemen in uni- 
form posted at every furlong of a 
very quiet residential area. The next 
morning, all these policemen dis- 
appeared. With the insatiable curi- 
osity of a newsman, he made some 
discreet enquiries, and learnt that 
the scores of policemen had been 
imported from the plains as a matter 
of routine security for the very same 
Central Minister. 


I have no grouse against this 
Minister personally. In fact, he is 
the meekest of gentlemen. But I 
have not heard of any Minister in 
any other parliamentary democracy 
flaunting such paraphernalia of 
power. . In terms of money spent 
at this rate, the two-day visit of a 
Minister may cost as much as a 
week’s ration for a checkpost of 
jawans on the border. 


In the modern age, a Grand 
Moghul becomes a misfit. Parti- 
cularly in a national emergency 
like this. At times one feels like 
agreeing with Dr Lohia in debunk- 
ing this expensive pomp. 


, Birla Tailpiece 


The other day I heard an interest- 
‘ing story of how Big Business in its 
hurry to make profits sometimes for- 
gets where the frontiers of the 
country lie. 

The Birlas are having a collabo- 
ration deal with the Westinghouse 
for the manufacture of turbine gene- 
rators. While submitting the de- 
tails of the project to Government, 
the Birlas attached a map of India. 
On close scrutiny, it was found in 
the Secretariat to be a copy of the 
Chinese map of India, that is, show- 
ing the frontiers as claimed by China! 

By the newly-enacted law, the 
possession of such a map is an 
offence. Rather embarrassing in- 


“deed, for the patriotic Birla Brothers. 
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PUBLIC SECTOR’ NEEDS. TRAINED MANAGERS 


The fact ‘that even now under- 
takings of the Central and State 
Governments in India are much larger, 
in terms of capital and output, than 
those of private enterprises, calls for 
a re-thinking of the overall manage- 
ment policy in respect of public 
enterprises. This is very necessary 
because the public sector is likely to 
expand further and because exten- 
sion ‘of the public sector leads 
to considerable growth in the volume 
of national savings and investment 
and enables achievement of certain 
socially desirable objectives more 
_ easily. 

When the public sector is the 
vital sector of any economy, it be- 
comes a prolific source for mopping 
up of resources, so badly needed for 
the economic development of the 
country. Our public undertakings 
are expected to produce a surplus of 
Rs. 480 crores during the Third Plan 
period. 


Different Types 

Because of this strategic position 
of public undertakings in India, we 
have already “finally abandoned the 
hoary myth of the so-called principle 
of no-profit-no-loss for public enter- 
prises; and substituted for it the 
more rational principle of maximi- 
zation of national income, national 
savings, and national funds available 
for social development programme”. 
At the same time, there are enough 
safeguards against their indulging 
in profiteering. 

Various types 
are being practised in dur country. 
Some public undertakings dre manag- 
ed by Government departmentally— 
for instance, Posts and Telegraphs. 
But all types of departmental mana- 
gement are not similar. The Rail- 
way Board controls the entire rail- 
way system, having its own Financial 
Commissioner. The Ministry’s con- 
trolis general. It differs significantly 
from the management of: the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. 

Statutory Corporations hold the 
pride of place among forms of 
management of public enterprises. 
Instances are: State Bank of India, 
Life Insurance Corporation, State 
Transport Corporations, State Elec- 
tricity Boards, etc. They are more 
or less autonomous, subject to sta- 
tutory safeguards, and different inte- 
rests can be accommodated in the 
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of management, 


By JADAB DEY 


Board of Management. But these 
Boards do not take bold risks in new 
and virgin fields as in the case of 
private enterprise and departmental 
State management. 


Wrong Practice 

Where the Central and/or State 
Governments want to run an under- 
taking in partnership with private 
capitalists, ' we have private compa- 
nies in which the Government 
holds the major portion of the 
capital. Though these companies 
are autonomous, the Central Govern- 
ment and/or the State Government 
retain certain control over produc- 
tion and price fixation. For instance, 
the Central Government can fix the 
price of Sindri fertilisers when re- 
quired for agricultural development 
of the country. 

The unfortunate practice of de- 
puting Secretaries and Deputy Secre- 
taries to take charge of different 
enterprises, a policy the origin of 
which can be traced to the days when 
direct government control was more 
or less confined to public utility ser- 
vices, creation of economic overheads, 
etc., is still being followed even in 
respect of Corporations and private 
companies directly engaged in busi- 
ness undertakings. The time has 
come to evaluate the usefulness of 
this practice. 

Whether a Government under- 
taking is managed as a Statutory 
Corporation or as a private company, 
the persons at the helm of affairs 
must be fully conversant with the 
art of management. Management 
has become so specialised nowadays 
that the need for special training can- 
not be overemphasized. We have 
accepted the goal of a socialist 
pattern of society, and so more and 
more industries are likely to come 
under the public sector. These pub- 


lic undertakings must help accelerate- 


the pace of economic development 
by releasing more and more resource: 
es and by producing more and more 
standardised products which, in turn, 
will help: boost our export trade. 
They should also act as a powerful 
instrument for reducing inequality 
of income and opportunity and help 
towards establishing a socialist 
society. These objectives are possi- 
ble of achievement only if they are 
managed most economically and on 
purely business lines. 


The objection to the present 
policy is that those who have so long 
been managing Government depart- 
ments cannot shake off “Government 
dust”. The procedures followed in 
Government departments for account- 
ing, financial control, etc. are not 
only inappropriate for business 
undertakings, but in many cases act 
as a fillip to inefficiency. The crite- 
rion of profit and the operation of 
‘invisible hands’, the backbone of 
the private sector, are not available 
to public enterprises. .. Decision- 
making, so vital a thing for any enter- 
prise, has a tendency to be centralis- 
ed, decisions therefore get delayed 
and out-dated. Above all, there is 
red-tape. Mistakes are more often. 
treated as crime and not as lapses. 
Mechanical compliance with the 
provisions of laws and rules leads to 
the evaporation of a sense of indivi- 
dual responsibility. As nature 
abhors a vacuum, the void is filled 
by “the tendency to rely on guidance 
from above and conformity to a book 
of rules and consequent red tape.” 
The interaction of these tendencies 
results in less freedom for the enter- 
prise, without which the operation of 
the principle of normal incentives 
of reward and punishment for 
increasing operational efficiency can- 
not work. 


New Cadre 
The aim of any commercial 


undertaking, whether in the public . 


or the private sector, is to produce 
the required material at minimum 
cost and to sell at the highest possible 
price in order to maximise profit. 
This essentially implies the existence 
of an efficient organisation. Every 
officer must keep himself abreast of 
the market conditions prevailing in 
that particular sphere at least and 
must be able to use the information 
as tools for future planning, both 
long-term | and short-term. 


With a view to achieving maxi- 
mum efficiency i in the management of 
enterprises in the public sector, we 
must create a cadre of properly train- 
ed personnel to run them. And the 
creation of a specialised cadre is 


possible only if qualified persons are - 


recruited from the open market, just 
as in the IAS, through the agency of 
UPSC or some similar organisation 
and given the necessary training. 
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Book Reviews : 


Development of the “Peace Area”. 


AGAINST THE COLD WAR: by CHanacya SEN: Asia Publishing 


House, Bombay. 


Just like military and economic 
power in the international field, 
academic work on international 
affairs is also monopolised .by the 
representatives of the power blocs. 
As a result, books and articles on 
under-developed countries carry 
such titles as ‘Struggle for Asia’, 
‘Dollars and Roubles in India’ and 
‘Communism and Imperialism in 
Africa’ and they treat the subject 
from the standpoint of one power 
bloc or the other. It is therefore 
refreshing to find that an Asian view 
of the emergence of the peace area 
and its expansion is given in this 
book. The author has not made an 
attempt to explain the deep-seated 
forces at work in the non-aligned 
world, but has only given the impres- 
sions of an informed citizen who is 
sensitive to the developments in the 
Asian continent and their impact on 
the world scene. He has succeeded 
in fulfilling this limited task. 


There is an element of truth in 
in the following statement of Carlos 
Romulo of the Philippines: “It is a 
historical misfortune that the Asian 
renaissance should coincide with the 
ruthless struggle among the powers 
for mastery of the world”. But the 
author does not agree with this view. 
Instead he feels: “The fact of- the 
matter is that the phenomenal pro- 
gress of Asia and Africa to nation- 
hood has become possible to a large 
measure because of this ruthless big 
power struggle.” 


This view can be sustained only if 
he accepts the contention that the 
nature of the progress in Asia and 
Africa can only be what these two 
continents are experiencing now. 
There is no doubt that the cold war 
has helped the countries of the two 
continents in getting some aid from 
both power. blocs and in making 
themselves felt in the international 
field as a result of the rivalry between 
the big powers. But in the absence 


. of the struggle for. power and the 


wastage of money and resources for 
military preparations, a different kind 
of progress would have been possible 


` for the under-developed countries. 
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It is noteworthy that Chanakya 
Sen has rot got into the groove of 


‘emphasizing the non-violent nature 


of Indz’s foreign policy. He 
approaches the emergence of a peace 
area in the international filed and its 
expansicn from a political and eco- 
nomic angle. To take an example, 
there is a chapter on the economic 
aspects of the cald war and its bear- 
ing on tke non-aligned world. He 
quotes with approval the following 
definition of non-alignment given by 
President Soekarno: ‘Non-align- 
ment d>des not mean, becoming a 
buffer state between two giant blocs. 
Non-alignment is active association 
in the cause of independence, abid- 
ing peace, social justice and free- 
dom to te free. All nations must 
have frezdom to be free; freedom to 
live thei~ national lives in accordance 


with their own national foundations, - 


political 2conomic and culturai.” 


Afte> noting Trygve Lie’s observa- 
tion tha: Nehru, the leader of Asian 
non-alignment, was so much pre- 
occupied with the welfare of his own 
people that he could not review or 
evaluate the -world situation in its 
broades- objective, the author sarcas- 


tically remarks that by “broadest” 


the (former) U.N. Secretary-General 
instinctively meant European. So 
far he is right. But it is significant 
that neither he nor any Indian 
commentator realises that some criti- 
cism car be made about Nehru’s role 
at the Belgrade conference which 
was claimed Jas statesmanlike and 
moderate in India while to many 
Africans and Indonesians it was a 
policy based on the narrow national 
interest of this country. 


One cf the weaknesses of this 
book is that it gives an Indian view 
of non-alignment. It is significant 
that there is no agreement even on 
the term. Indian spokesmen cha- 
racterise. their foreign policy as non- 
alignment in the cold war while 
Egyptiam leaders frankly adniit that 
theirs is a neutral policy. Indone- 
sia’s poicy of non-alignment is pri- 
marily derived from-her militant anti- 
imperialst stand which is shared by 


truction. 


Such African nations as Ghana:and 
Guinea. |. ` 


Tn spite of the varying expositions 
and the difference in emphasis, it is 
possible to trace some. general 
pattern in almost all the countries 


`of Asia and connect them to their 


foreign policy. First is the charac- 
ter of the national movements of the 
countries of the region. While in 
Europe nationalism arose along with 
capitalism in its attempt to destroy 
feudalism, in Asia and Africa, the 
national movements were the fusion 
‘of the fight against the foreigners, 
the fight against feudalism and the 
demand for economic and social 
reconstruction. In Asia and Africa 
nationalism does not accept liberal- 
ism. alone as its ideology; instead, it 
accepts a combination of liberalism 
and socialism. In a fight concerned 
with political ideologies, as the cold 
war apparently is, the leaders of the 
Asian and African national move- 
ments are not automatically com- 
mitted to either side. 


Foreign policy is an important 
factor in Asian and African coun- 
tries because it has a bearing on their 
varying domestic problems such as: 
(1) the promotion of political and 
administrative unity and national 
solidarity: (2) removal of the vestiges 
of imperialism, from their countries; 
and (3) economic and social .recons- 
Tt will be difficult for any 
country of the two continents to 
have alignment with any major power 
without, having its repercussions on 
all the domestic problems. The 
author has not discussed this aspect. 


He has referred to the changing 
attitude of China, Russia. and the 
U.S.A. towards non-alignment. 


A brief survey of the history of 
non-alignment revezls that its area 
of influence has expanded and its 
concept has become more and more 
well defined in recent years. 


The most important positive role 
that those who stand against the cold 
war can play “is to provide bridges 
of conciliation when the logic of 
power struggle pushes the world to 
the edge of disaster.” As the author 
notes,. this is a role which the coun- 
tries of the peace_area cannot give 
up. It is significant that even the 
biggest champions of.the cold war 
often relied on them for the settle- 
ment of major infernational disputes 
concerning Korea and Indo-China. 


—K. P. KARUNAKARAN 
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THE WEEK...... ‘(Continued from Page 6) 


But extremists in the party, led by 
the General Secretary, Sri Reshi 
Kumar Kaushal, want total boycott 
of the election. 

The State Assembly is to elect 
the Sadr-i-Riyasat on Oct 29. Sri 
Karan Singh’s election is a foregone 
conclusion. All that is being watch- 
ed with interest is how the Parishad 
will resolve its dilemma. - 

* $ * 


THE conference of State Education 

Ministers in Delhi last week was 
expected to consider the major re- 
commendations of the Sampurna- 
nand Committee regarding educa- 
tional reform, but it only decided 
to put the report in cold storage for 
the time being. The reason given 
was that “the vital recommendations 
of the Committee needed to be gone 
into more carefully.” 

It is indeed a matter for surprise 
that the State Education Ministers 
were not fully aware of the implica- 
tions of the report till they met in the 
Capital, although it had reached the 


Government more than a month be- 
fore the conference. 

Union Education Minister Shri- 
mali did not like the forthright com- 
ment of the Committee that “even 
15 years after independence the 
Government had failed to evolve a 
universal educational system which 
would promote emotional integra- 
tion.” In fact, ever since the for- 
mation of.the Committee there have 
been sharp differences of opinion 


, between the two Doctors—Shrimali 


and Sampurnanand. The latter finally 
suggested that the full report be pub- 
lished. But the Union Minister re- 
leased only portions—and these por- 
tions did not contain the Com- 
mittees’ criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s functioning in this sphere. 
One of the recommendations in- 
volved amendment of the Constitu- 
tion to make education a concurrent 
subject, instead of a State subject as 
at present, so as to ensure a national 
standard and ‘outlook even from the 
primary stage. The State Ministers 


could not express definite views on 
this fundamental question since they 
had not consulted their colleagues 
in the respective State Cabinets. 

It may be mentioned here that an 
earlier UN-sponsored committee re- 
port characterized as “lopsided” the 
post-independence educational deve- , 
lopment in this country; it called for ° 
radical changes ‘to suit modern na- 
tional requirements. The Educa- 
tion Ministry evidently did not deem 
it necessary to take that report 
seriously. 

It must be all this that led such 
a sober and cautious person as the 
Vice-President, Dr Zakir Hussain, - 


‘to describe our present education 


system as “a vast and complicated 
sytem of evasion.” The Vice-President 
is himself a great educationist. 

This evasion must end. ‘The 
country’s leadership must call a halt 
to this kind of tinkering with a most 
vital problem. Radical reform in 
any sphere is possible only if the 
leadership in that sphere is dynamic. 





WAR DRUMS BEAT......(Continued from page 10) 


` of the land about how the Govern- 
ment of India should have organised 
logistics in the north, about what 
should have been expected and when. 
The people must learn to bear this 
sort of patriotism too without los- 
` ing heart.” 

Mere survival is not in issue. 
India will survive. It survived 
through 200 years of British rule; 
it survived through many centuries of 
- alien domination earlier. The Chi- 
“nese, in all their mad frenzy, will 
not roll up India and take it away, 
as a demon is supposed to have 
threatened to do in one of the stories 
of our mythology. The real ques- 
tion is not just that we fight for 
India against China, but what type 
of India we fight for. 


Panic and Prices 

The day (Oct 23) the papers carri- 
ed the Prime Minister’s call to action, 
they also carried the following: “The 
public has taken a somewhat alarm- 
Ing view of the situation. The wealthy 
class has rushed to the bullion 
market to lock up its funds in gold 
and silver. As a result, the yellow 
metal has shot up by Rs. 2.50 to 
Rs. 122.75 per ten grams within two 
days. Silver too has looked up by 
Rs. 1.50 per kg.” (Times of India— 
Bombay edition, page 1, col 2). 

‘The same market report had this 
also: “....Non-ferrous metals have 
suddenly shot up on fears of an acute 
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shortage of copper and zine in the, 


coming months. Tin has touched a 


new high of Rs. 250 per ten kg.” 


It may not be without significance 
too that, among the politicians— 
apart from members of the Jan Sangh 
and the Swatantra Party—the most 
busy are the stalwarts of the P.S.P. 
The defeated leader of the nearly 
extinct party, Mr Asoka Mehta 
has mounted a campaign of meetings 
and processions in Bombay to push 
the Chinese out of NEFA. Two of 
the party’s leaders, Mr H.V. Kamath 
and Mr Hem Barua, mét the Prime 
Minister on Oct 21 and, among other 
things, urged that prohibition should 
be suspended to raise revenue’ for 
defence. A drunken people appa- 
rently are singularly better fitted to 
wage a war to the knife. 


When Patriotism Pays 

There were others too. General 
K.M. Cariappa suggested that some 
of the recently retired generals 
should be recalled. Patriotism has 
always been a good cloak to cover the 
demand for pay, pension and per- 
quisites—particularly the last. 

The Prime Minister has indicated 


there is a long, hard struggle ahead. 


to protect our freedom and our terri- 
torial integrity. On Oct 22, The 
Times of India wrote: “For over three 
years now there has been no doubt 
in the mind of the people about the 


real aim of the Chinese. If there was 
any doubt, it was in the mind of the 
Government.” It would seem that 
the editor of the paper had a better 
idea of the people than the Govern- 
ment of Nehru and Menon. 


What People Want 

But the people would certainly 
like the Government to have a clear 
idea of their mind. They would like 
to be assured that the Government 
is not nose-led by the arm-chair 
warriors, the cold-war heroes, the 
publicity-seekers, the political oppor- 
tunists, “the pen fighters, the tongue 
fighters, the fighters with other men’s 
blood.” i 

They would like to be assured 
that their socialist destiny is not 
being mortgaged to a bunch of profit- 
seekers. They would like to feel that 
this undeclared war is not being mere- 
ly used as an opportunity for deter- 
mined attempts to remove Krishna 
Menon, abolish : prohibition, cut 
down, if not drop, the Plan, halt 
even the snail-slow progress towards 
a welfare state, and maybe even 
water down, if not kill, democracy. 

They would like to feel that while 
they are engaged in a grim struggle, 
their flank is secure from the on- 
slaughts of socio-economic reaction; 
that the country for whose ‘survival’ 
they are called upon to face fresh 
burdens is worth living in, worth 
fighting for. 
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Se te gee ne ey eee err Ne eG eo ne aia oe 


HOW CAN TUBERCULOSIS BE DISCOVERED? — 


Lung tuberculosis is diagnosed only by careful examination by a doctor or 
chest specialist, and an X-ray cf the chest is essential. A picture taken by a mass 
radiography unit may ‘ead to this diagnosis, but the doctor’s examination cannot ° 
be omitted. It is emphesised thaz you should attend a nass X-ray. unit even though 
you.think you are per-ectly fit. 

In. children the tuberculin skin test is often used to help diagnosis. A child who‘is negative 
to the test may be- advised to have BCG vaccir.ation. When one case of tuberculosis occurs in a 
household, school or industry, the other members of the family or other employees should be exa- 
mined too. This will help to safeguard. their future health and may reveal a source of infection. 
Parents and employers should be willirg to co-operate in such investigations which are designed to 
prevent the spread of infection and detect any illness at its very early stage. i 





Seel by the Trberculosis Association of India, New Delhi, for 
health education. 
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The TB Seal Sale Campaign goes on up.to. January 26. Buy TB 
2 Seals and help raise funds to strengthen the hands of your State TB 
wreassocianonorimors’ jẹ Association. A: Seal costs only 10 uP. 





Seals are available from the Delhi Tuberculosis Association, Room No. 56, Old Secretariat 
Delhi-8 (Telephone Nos: 224577 end 225431) and its various agencies 


13th TE SEAL SALE CAMPAIGN ` E 
„Sponsored by tŁe.TB Association of India, New Delhi). 


Ei "Space kind: y donated, by : 5 
` ‘Messrs. ° BHAGWAN SAHAI & | CO., ` DELHI. 
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_ ON, OTHER PAGES 


NEED FOR-RESTRAINT 


DEAR READER, 


: The most vital-weapon in a _democracy’s armoury in times of emer- 
gency is the people’s faith in the national leadership. Today that leadership 


. is prcvided by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


It follows that speeches and writings that directly or indirectly seek 
to tndermine faith in the country’s unrivalled leader and the Government 
headed by him constitute acts prejudicial to natiorial defence. 

Faith in the Prime Minister can be affected not only by frontal attacks 


.on iim but by attacks on all that he stands for—peace, non- alignment, i 


and independence of the newly-free nations in the international sphere, and 
socialsm through planned progress within the country. 

_ The attempts by some sections to take advantage of the emergency 
to cenounce everything that our country has stood for so far cannot be 
condemned in too strong terms. To seek to subvert planning and ensure 
unb-idled free enterprise, or to seek to push India into military alliances, 
would be reactionary even in normal times; in time of war such moves 


- . are antinational. 
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It seems to us very necessary that newspapers particularly should exer- 
cise great restraint in such matters. We stress the importance of their res- 
training themselves voluntarily. 

These thoughts are provoked by the performance of some of our big 
newspapers even after the proclamation of a state of emergency. .One of 
these, for instance, carried an unpardonable cartoon’ depicting the Prime 
Mirister as the defeated Napoleon returning downcast from Moscow. The 
fact that the same newspaper next day carried another cartoon showing 
Sri Nzhru protecting the lamp of freedom does not mitigate the harm. 

Another example of irresponsibility was the publication, by another 
newspaper, of a letter purporting to be from an army officer’s wife. The 
letter made all kinds of allegations about the state of equipment of our armed 
forces. This same newspaper resorted to the most unethical expedient of 
putlishing what purported to be a denial of bazaar rumours to the effect 
tha- a Cabinet Minister had resigned. 

The American-oriented editor of this newspaper, not known for his 
subzlety, writes contemptuously of “our bemusement with Panchshila and 
co-existence.” This at least gives an insight into the working of the minds 
of some of them. 

Some of the newspapers also provide space for besmirching the leader- 
ship in the “Letters” column. One such letter claimed that “the Govern- 
ment has failed to cope with the situation.” Unless the newspaper con- 
cerned is keen on changing the Government, such campaigning has no place 
in its columns. Me, . 

These are only examples. They highlight the need for restraint in the 
national interest. Those who rightly demand freedom for the Press: should 
be the first to recognize the limits of such freedom, No freedom is “sacred 
if used to hurt the whole nation. 

We would recommend this as a fit subject for immediate consideration 


by zhe Union Information Minister’s Press Consultative Committee: From 
such consideration can emerge a positive lead to the Press of India. This 
is the crucial test for the utility of this committee. - 

—THE EpiToR 


(The staff of Mainstream have made a humble contribution of Rs. [,001_to 
the Prime Minister’s National Defence Fund. They appeal to all readers to © 
join in the defence effort without delay.) $ 





CHINA BRINGS U.S. IN e AFRO-ASIA WAKING UP 
e PRESSURES BRING NO POLICY CHANGE e 


ig the political landscape of a 

country changes, its skyline cannot 
remain unchanged. The compul- 
sions of national defence are having 
their relentless impact on the coun- 
try’s political alignments. 

In the course of a single fort- 
night since the massive Chinese offen- 
sive of October 20—the most fateful 
fortnight in the life of our young 
Republic—the near ones have been 
estranged and those far away have 
come closer. This strange meta- 
morphosis in our external relations 
has shattered many of the predic- 
tions of political astrologers who 
are found in scores in this most 
sensitive of all world Capitals to- 
day. Thanks to the Chinese, the 
U.S. Government is forgotten today 
as the one that had hurt the nation’s 
self-respect over Goa less than a year 
ago, and is warmly welcomed with 
open arms as Santa Claus with his 
bag bulging with the direly-needed 
arms to hold the Chinese advance 
across the Himalayas. 


It is-learnt on: good- authority 
that our Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, Sri B.K. Nehru, had a very 
friendly discussion with President 
Kennedy that ranged from Cuba to 
China and included Moscow as well 
as Rawalpindi. The U.S. President 
was reported to have offered arms 
without strings. While respecting 
India’s principled opposition to mili- 
tary aid, Mr. Kennedy has offered 
whatever India wants by way of 
arms, suggesting that terms could be 
settled Jater. Like the British, the 
American Government has already 
put into operation the air-lifting 
of arms from nearby U.S. depots. 

While the circumstances are most 
propitious -for the U.S. Government 
at the moment, it is at the same time 
noted here that Mr. Kennedy’s 
letter to the Prime Minister, written 
in a respectful tone, does not seek 
to pressurise for a reversal of India’s 
policy. It seems to recognize the 
sensitiveness of the leading one 
among the non-aligned nations about 
not joining in any anti-Communist 


crusade as-such. Credit for such a - 


careful approach is, to a large mea- 
sure, due to Professor Galbraith’s 


. despite the 


ambassadorial intervention with 


; White Hone 


* * 


Viewed in this background of accre- 
tion of U.S. popularity, it is 
noteworthy that there has been no 
outburst of temper against Moscow 
ill-conceived Pravda 
editorial, which instead of helping 
in the process of negotiations, has 
indeed put the Soviet Union’s bona- 
fides in this dispute to test. For 
the last three years, the few Soviet 
utterances on the India-China dis- 
pute had either put the Indian case 
on par with that of Peking or had 
a slant which implied disapproval 
of the Chinese tactics. It was known 
that often Peking had taken umbrage 
at at least one of Mr Khrushchev’s 
utterances which had put the New 
Delhi case in a favourable light. 


As against this,’ observers have 


not failed to note that the Pravda: 


editorial has not only repeated al- 
most verbatim the Peking version of 
the .McMahon Line, but has also 
appealed to the “progressive forces” 
in this country to exert pressure for 
talks along the lines suggested by 
Peking. This has not been a parti- 
cularly helpful gesture since it has 
been interpreted to mean that, for 
the first time after nearly ten years, 
the Soviet approach is reaching out 
to Left opposition forces—much to 
the embarrassment of Indian Com- 
munists, perhaps—over the head of the 
Prime Minister. Conspicuous is the 


-absence of any reference to Prime 


Minister Nehru’s role as a crusader 
for peace, which has lang been the 
persistent theme of Moscow. 

This new approach, although in- 
nocuous in its immediate effect, is 
regarded here as ominous, for the 
more confirmed critics of the Soviet 
Union here are trying to put it across 
as a switch-back to the old Moscow 
line of antipathy towards the ruling 


-circles in this country. While respon- 


sible quarters in the Capital would not 
like to rush to such a conclusion, they 
seem to be rather hurt that the 
Pravda should have come out with 
such an editorial even after the Prime 
Minister’s very warm letter to Mr 
Khrushchev immediately following 


. 


the latest Chinese offensive, in which 


the Soviet Premier was described as 
a friend of this country, and pains 
were taken to explain India’s case in 
detail to Moscow. It appears that 
Sri K.D. Malaviya’s baggage in his 
airdash to Moscow also contained 
a good ‘bulk of documents giving 
India’s case on the border dispute. 

Significance, however, is attached 
to the scrupulous avoidance of any 
adverse comment on the Pravda edi- 
torial on the part of official quarters 
here. This is partly due to the an- 
xiety not to alienate any more opi- 
nion, particularly of a substantial 
chunk of world opinion represented 
by Moscow, on this crucial issue. 


Another interpretation of the 
policy of no-retort-to-Moscow, cur- 
rent here is that even at this late 
hour, an opening for talks might 
possibly come up at some stage. 
The neded for 
Soviet veto in the Security Council 
over Kashmir is also not forgotten 
here. As for the MIGs, hardly 
anybody in New Delhi expects them 
to be delivered during the pendency 
of the armed combat with China, 
particularly after Moscow’s pro- 
claimed support for Peking’s stand 
on the dispute itself. 

+ $ $ 


A by-product of open U.S. support 

in the fight against the Chinese 
invader is the advantage likely to be 
scored with regard to Pakistan over 
Kashmir.. President Kennedy has 
assured Sri B.K. Nehru that he would 
press’ President, Ayub to freeze the 
Kashmir issue for the duration of the 
Sino-Indian conflict. Some move is 
already afoot to get the Pakistan 
President to make a warm and friend- 
ly declaration in favour of this coun- 
try at her hour of trial. An interest- 
ing feature of the present armed 
action is that many of the Indian 
Generals now engaged in the task of 
ousting the Chinese are one-time 
colleagues-in-arms of President Ayub 
in undivided India. 

It is learnt that the U.S. autho- 
rities are rather disturbed by the tone 
of Pakistani press on the India~China 
armed conflict, echoing many of the 
fantastic canards in which Peking 
Radio specialises these days. The 
American Ambassador is likely 
to take up :the- matter at the 
highest level in Rawalpindi. The 
overall American strategy in this 


‘sensitive international zone appears 


to be to make the best of 
this - God-sent opportunity from 


(Continued on page 6) 
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A WORD TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


DEAR MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 


In five days you will be participating in the most momentous session of our Parliament under 
the grim shadow of massive Chinzs> aggression on the border. In the fifteen years since our 
country attained independence our pzople have not had to face such a threat to the nation’s inte- 
grity, security and freedom. 

A great responsibility is thus cast upon you in this ‘dark hour as the spokesmen of the people, 
and we do not think it would be amiss to address a few words to you at this time. 

You know that the people of this country are angry and determined—angry at the naked 
expansionist aggression perpetrated ty a militarist neighbour, and determined that at all costs the 
aggressor should quickly be pushed tack beyond the border and made to stay there. The danger 
from the enemy has brought our people together as nothing else could have done. 

The people are no doubt also a little sad that we should have been taken by surprise and in 
a state of unpreparedness, that we should have allowed ourselves to be lulled into a false sense of : 
security. 

The tendency to read recrimina-ion into this sadness is very much in evidence today. There 
is also a tendency to make use of :his sadness to divert the national attention from the essential 
task of defence preparation to the not-so-urgent pursuit of finding scapegoats. Post-mortem is 
‘positively not today’s task. 

` But this basic fact is sought tc be clouded over by various pressure groups and lobbies which 
are busily at work. Most dangerous of all is the lobby that sees in the present situation a heaven- ` 
sent opportunity to advance the ceuse of military alliances and to subvert the nation’s accepted 
goal of Socialism through planning. 

This section is trying hard in various ways to undermine faith in the only person who can ` 
lead this nation to victory—the “matchless rallying point for the people as well as the armed forces” 
—Jawaharlal Nehru. The Prime Minister’s popularity is such that these reactionary forces dare not 
come out openly against him; instead, they make a pretence of recognizing him as the nation’s 
leader and simultaneously attack ali that he stands for, all that free India stands for. 

In the international sphere India and Nehru stand for peace and non-alignment, for a world 
totally free from the threat of war, foz the development of the different peoples in accordance with 
their own respective genius without interference from others. In the domestic sphere, the coun- 
try has accepted, under Sri Nehru’s guidaice, the goal of Socialism and planned progress as the 
only path to it. 

Tt is natural that the enemies of the common people should ake advantage of the national 
emergency to sabotage all this. 

This, dear Members of Parliament, is where you come in. 

- The people, from one end of the country to the other, have unequivocally expressed their 
faith in the leadership of Sri Nehru. So the duty is cast upon you of strengthening the national 
leader’s hands and avoiding any werd or action which even to the smallest extent will weaken him. 

In other words, we deem it our duty to tell you that the vital debate in Parliament on the 
external threat should not be allowed to provide an occasion for recrimination, mudslinging, 
pettiness. The need of the present crucial time is constructive criticism which will help the Govern- 
ment to weed out inefficiency, whether it is in the public sector or in the defence arrangements. 
The only question to which you sould address yourselves is: What is the positive direction in 
which Parliament should give the lead to the country in the urgent task of recovering the occupied 
areas? Every word and every action must be based on the one and only criterion of whether it 
will help translate into deed the national will to end aggression. Anything that comes in the way ‘ 
of national solidarity must be scrupulously avoided. i 

We also deem it our duty to utter a word of caution against allowing the lobbyists for mili- 
tary alliances and against socialist planning to subvert the national will and the national purpose. 

Unconditional support to the Nehru Government is necessary to enable it to take all neces- 
sary measures to put the economy on a war footing and make it defence-oriented. Vigilance on 

‘your part is needed only to see that there is no half-heartedness in introducing or enforcing drastic 
measures to mop up resources within the country for the defence effort. It is your responsibility 
to ensure that firm and unfaltering steps are taken to bring out hoarded wealth, divert the money 
spent on ostentatious living by the rick to national defence, hold the price line, and in fact to dq all 
else needed to secure the wherewithal zo keep our brave jawans fully equipped for big-scale moun- 
tain warfare. 

Freedom’s battle is fought not on the Himalayan front alone, nor by our brave j jawans alone. 
Rear support to the jawans will be the decisive factor. The battle will thus be fought in the field 
and in the factory in every part of the country, for in modern war the rear is as important as the 
front. The fighting arm of the nation must be strengthened in its valiant effort to vindicate the 
honour of the Motherland. 

THE- EDITOR 
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Peking.” While careful not to tread 
_the dangerous Dullesian path of 
military alliances, the Kennedy line, 
ably worked out by Ambassador 
Galbraith, stresses the need of com- 
ing closer to India in the role of a 
friend-in-need, while, simultaneous- 
ly, trying to solve some of the lesser 
contradictions—like the India-Pak 
bad blood over Kashmir—which 
have so long proved to be handy for 
Moscow.to butt in. In the bitter 
winter of Chinese invasion, America 


is naturally trying its best to provide 


tlie Christmas’ Tree. At no time 
in the last fifteen years of this coun- 
try’s career as an independent nation, 


high water-mark of today. 
k x * 


HILE this new orientation in 

New Delhi’s foreign’ policy is 
clearly denied as marking a shift 
from the policy of non-alignment, 
Afro-Asian opinion seems to be dis- 
turbed at the developments that 
have forced this country to go in 
for arms purchase from the West. 
It is feared in these circles that al- 
though Prime Minister Nehru would 
resist any change in India’s 
policy, the popularity of the U.S.A. 
in this country would inevitably end 
up with greater American say in 
Afro-Asian affairs. They are equally 
worried at the peculiar and unexpect- 
ed turn in the Soviet attitude to the 
dispute which, they feel, would leave 
the field free for the West. 


It is therefore natural that Presi- 
dent Nasser and Mrs. Bandaranaike 
should bestir themselves to bring 
about a settlement of the dispute, 
While various proposals are in the 
air, the general impression in official 
quarters here is that diplomatically, 
India today is better placed than 
when the Prime Minister visited Cey- 
lon three weeks ago. For, at that 
time, distorting some of his utter- 
ances without -théir context, the 
Chinese propaganda spread a lot of 
poison against us in the Afro-Asian 
countries. Since ‘then the actual 
fact of Chinese invasion of indisput- 
ably Indiangterritory combined with 
brisk diplomatic activity on the part 

-of this country has nearly turned the 
tide of opiriion in our favour in many 
of these countries. 
ched on the Chinese side still are 
some of the African countries as also 
Indonesia, though it seems the latter 
is more reserved than she was a 
couple of months ago when the anti- 


* Chinese 


_ of “reactionaries” 


Strongly-entren-’ 


. . (Continued from page 4) 


Indian outburst came over the 
Sondhi episode. 


What has greatly impressed Afro- 


Asian circles is the stirring patriotic . 


mobilisation in this country follow- 
ing the Prime Minister’s broadcast 
to the nation soon after the massive 
thrust on October 20. 
Accustomed to such national up- 
surge in the days of the struggle 
against colonial. bondage, these coun- 
tries have detected in the present 
Indian scene the spontaneous cha- 
racter of mass feeling for the defence 
of independence. This has convinc- 


ed many of them thet the resent- | 
“ment against the Chinese`is not a 
could the American credit touch the 


stage-managed affair of a handful 
as the Chinese 
propaganda machine tries to make 
out. The Ceylon Prime Minister 
has particularly referred to the gal- 
vanising leadership of Sri Nehru 
to whose call all parties in the coun- 
try have responded without reserve. 
* a x 

AS the nation is fast changing its 

gear for the defence drive on a 
massive scale, observers have noted 
an interesting but significant debate 
that is being quietly carried on about 


the new point of emphasis in our’ 


economic policy. The overriding 
consideration of feeding our defence 
needs has led some of the Ministers 
to take the line that now the time häs 
come for a big expansion of the pub- 
lic sector along with stricter control 
over the private sector. Exponents 
of this school are not difficult to 
detect: apart from Sri G.L. Nanda, 
it includes Sri Subramaniam, Sri 
Malaviya and Sri Krishnamachari. 


Opposed to this is Sri S.K. Patil 
who is known to be advocating 


‘the line that under the stress of 


national emergency, no fetish need 
be made about the public sector. 
Rather, the Government should see 
which of the two sectors could deli- 
ver the goods quick and offer the 
necessary facilities for quick turn- 
over. While the general impression 
is that Sri Morarji Desai belongs 
to this school, it appears that he is 
keeping- himself scrupulously away 
from all controversies. The private 
sector lobby is making a big case 
out of the inadequacy of Defence 
production which is not necessarily 
confined to branches in which the 
Defence Ministry had to contend with 
the opposition of the private sector. 


Sri Patil is having another big 


_ bout over the question. of controlling. 


prices, which has assumed adde: 
significance in the context of the new 
emergency. The objections that he 
had raised “before to Sri Nanda’s 
move for food price control and 


` State trading in foodgrains have now 


been considerably weakened in the 
new set of circumstances in which 
the country finds itself today. The 
issue may reach a stage. which might 
pose a difficult choice for Sri Patil 
and may even endanger ‘his position 
inside the Government. ‘But perhaps 
Sri Patil is banking on PL-480 
bounties, ` > 
yy HILE the polarisation of Con- 
gress opinion over Sri Krishna 
Menon is now almost complete—with 
Sri Menon’s supporters making a gal- 


lant last-minute stand—the question * 


that has sharply come up in New Delhi 
is: would Sri Menon’s stepping down 
from the Defence. portfolio mean a 
.change in foreign policy with which 
he: has been mainly associated? 
While Sri Menon’s supporters con- 
tend that this would be so, the others 
—among whom are many who can 
claim to be ardent supporters of the 


- Prime Minister’s foreign policy—hold 


that the fountain-head of the presént 
policy of non-alignment is the Prime 
Minister himself. They also recall 
that. this policy was put into effect 
even when Sri, Krishna Menon had 
not been made the Defence Minister. 
Besides, the continuation of Sri 
Menon in the Cabinet hardly down- 
grades his political role. 


Conversely, the present leaning to 
the West on the part of this country— 
because of the urgent heed for arms 
for defence—could hardly be expect- 
ed to be resisted even if Sri. Menon 
had continued as Defence Minister. 

While the fear is- no doubt 
entertained about a slide-back of 
policy, the bulk of support for the 
demand for the Prime Minister 
taking over Defence has come from 
the growing desire to provide an 
inspiring leadership for our Defence 
forces, untrammelled by any contro- 
versy over personalities. The ele- 
ments that have tried to couple the 
demand for a change in foreign 
policy along with the clamour for a 
change’ in the Defence portfolio 
constituted but a ‘minority in this 
storm round Sri’ Krishna Menon. 
Concein for getting the job done 
in the face of the invader’s threat 
is claiming precedence over loyalty 


- to personaltiesi in New Delhi today. 


- MAINSTREAM 
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NATION’S MAGNIFICENT RESPONSE 
e SOME DISCORDANT NOTES e 


cularly in regard to holding the 
price line, calling upon the news- 
papers to exercise restraint, forcing 


THe proclamation of a state of 

emergency following the Prime 
Minister’s call for a mighty national 
effort to drive out the Chinese invad- 
ing forces from our soil has put this 
country on a war footing. The 
people’s magnificent response to this 
step has been to make clear their 
grim determination to do all in their 
power to help the Government and 
the armed forces in the efficient and 
speedy discharge of their sacred 
duty of recovering lost areas and 


. -protecting the freedom and integrity 


of our great Motherland. The hour 
of trial has found our people equal 
to the task. Petty differences, poli- 
tical and regional, have been pushed 
aside, and the nation has risen as 
one man. There is no cause for fear 
or doubt, Victory is ours. 


Among the steps taken by the 
Government in the wake of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, three are out- 
standing. The first‘was the announce- 
ment that a volunteer army would be 
raised. The second, the creation 
of the National Defence Fund. The 
third, all-out efforts to purchase 
much-needed arms and equipment 
for our braye jawans on the fron-, 
tier, ` 

The response to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s call for volunteers has exceeded 
all expectations. Cash and gold are 
pouring in to swell the Defence Fund., 
Arms and equipment ‘have started 
to arrive: 


The Ordinance invoking the pro- 
visions of the war-time’ Defence of 
India Act gives extensive powers to 
the Government to take all steps 
necessary to ensure a successful war 
effort. .The powers provide, among 
other things, for requisition of pro- 
perty, services and transport, deten- 
tion of individuals, curbs. on the 
Press, and control of prices and 
supplies of commodities. For all 
practical purposes, Article 19 of the 
Constitution is held in abeyance for 


the duration of the emergency. 


Although these wide powers have 
been taken, rightly, there is evident 
a reluctance to make use- of them. 
This is as it should not be. Parti- 
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- have shown they are solidly behind the Prime Minister in today’s 





hoarders and profiteers to part with 
their ill-gotten wealth, and taking 
punitive action against them, ration- 
ing of essential commodities and 
similar other matters, prompt and 
speedy action is called for. 


A certain delay in peace-time 
would not matter; now every hour 
counts. Building up of the rear so 
as to provide adequate support to 
the fighting frontline is the most 
urgent task. Popular anger against 


SINEWS OF WAR 


A state of emergency has been declared, and the entire people 



















only important task of defending freedom and driving out the Chinese 
aggressor. ; i 


Voluntary donations by these to whom it means sacrifice are 
pouring in—an inspiring demonstration of solidarity in the face of the 
‘enemy. But no country can wage a war on the basis of voluntary 
dorations alone. f i 


Drastic measures are needed to bring in financial resources that 
will enable the Government to equip the armed forces adequately to 
repel the menace on the border. While all the people must share this 
burden, there should be no hesitation in mopping up more from those 
who zan afford to part with more. 


Foreign exchange must be conserved in all possible ways; so must 
internal resources. ` 


Here are some of the steps the Government must take without 
further loss of time: ' 

1. Freeze all privy purses for the duration of the emergency. 
z 2. Hidden gold must be brought out by appropriate measures. 
(Compensation for all gold so acquired must be in the form of bondsy 

3. Cut non-defence consumption of petrol severely. No 
private car owner should get more than 10 gallons per month. Thew 
restriction must apply to Ministers. and officials as well. 

4. Call a halt to all non-essential construction work. €The . 
peaze-time economies totalling 16 per cent suggested by the Com- - 
mitzee on Plan Projects should be revised upward to meet war-time . 
requizements.¥ Eliminate contractors. 

5. Consumption of imported newsprint must be severely cur- 
tailed. The reader of the daily newspaper can be adequately inform- 
ed im six or eight pages. If one chain cuts all its daily newspaper pub- 
licazions by only two pages, it will mean a saving of newsprint costing 
about Rs. 8,000 a day, or nearly Rs. 30 lakhs a year. 

6. Ration cement, steel, coal and other essential commodities. 

7. Place a defence levy on a sliding scale on all private indus- / 
tries and businesses on the basis of turnover. sob eae re 

8. Place a ceiling on dividends and profits. Ë Profits above the 
ceilmg should be invested in defence bonds. 

9. Reserve funds in the possession of all companies must be 
trarsferred to the Government as long-term loans to be repaid within > 
‘ten years of the end of the present emergency. 

10. Take punitive action against hoarders and profiteers. 
fiscete the property of all those found guilty. ; 

11. Place a curb on tours by Ministers and officials at all levels. 
Cut: the salaries of Ministers and allowances of legislators. +9 

12. Impose a percentage levy on all salaries—covering both 
Gore-nment and non-Government employees. The levy portion of 
the salaries may be converted into bonds, $o that it will ofily be deferr- 
ed payment. 


Con- ,/ 


aggression and the national will to 
resist it have.to be harnessed without 
delay. The people look confidently 
to the Prime Minister in regard to 
this. 

A clear demonstration of the 
unity that has been brought about by 
the national emergency is provided 
-by the lining up behind the Govern- 
ment of all political parties on the 
question of ousting the aggressor. 
` It does seem unfortunate, however, 
that some of the leaders of some of 
these parties should shave, utilized 
- this occasion to throw mud on parties 
-or groups or individuals of whom 
they do not approve. 


This is rfo time for sectional inte- . 


rests or personal spite to sway any- 
one from the duty on hand. Never- 
theless, the important thing is that 
all political parties stand behind the 
Nehru Government now. The 
National Council of the CPI, meeting 
in New Delhi at the time of writing, 
is also expected to take a clear-cut 
stand and declare unequivocally its 
determination to back the Govern- 
` ment in the effort to oust the Chinese 
from our territory. With this, poli- 


tical support for the Government will 


` 





‘be complete. 
*% 


% + # 
AMONG the hundreds- of letters 
the Prime Minister received last 
week from Indian and foreign 
leaders, the personal communication 
from Sri B.P. Chaliha, Chief Minister 
of Assam, and Dr Silu Ao, Chief 
Executive and de facto Chief Minis- 
ter of Nagaland, were outstanding. 
The two States adjoin NEFA 


where our soldiers are waging a grim 


battle against the Chinese invaders. 
After a quick tour of the strategic 
areas in their respective States, Sri 
Chaliha and Dr Ao have written to 
Sri Nehru that the morale of the 
population in the border regions is 
very high and that Sri Nehru need 
have no worry in-this regard. ` 
Sri Chaliha’s report that since the 
deployment of the Malabar Police 
along the border with East Pakis- 
tan infiltration of Pakistanis had been 
considerably checked has relieved 
Sri Nehru of much anxiety. 
Similarly, Dr Ao has ‘informed . 
Sri Nehru that the terrorist activities 
of Naga rebels have come to a stand- 
still and that the Naga people are 
united in the cause of. defending 





AIR AND PUBLICITY 


We have in recent weeks been feeling the total inadequacy of 
our publicity machinery. ` While the country has been facing a gra- 
dually mounting crisis, those`in charge of publicity, external as well 
as internal, seem to have gone on merrily in the same old way as 


| before. 


The result has been that even countries friendly to us, espe- 


cially of Asia and Africa, did not get a full or clear idea of what was 


happening on our northern border. 
Guilty beyond. doubt in this matter is All India Radio.. 


Many 


. in this country tune in to Radio Peking day after day. The editor 
of a chain newspaper went to the extent of announcing-thet he had to 
depend very much for news on Peking Radio and the New China 


News Agency. 


‘That Peking Radio has been conducting a non-stop propaganda 


campaign against India is no secret. 


It has been repeating the same 


untruths and half-truths, Goebbels: like, from early morning till mid- 


night. 


On our side there has been no attempt effectively to counter this 
vicious campaign of slandér and falsehood. Our external services 
have pfoved totally unequal to the job. 


Who.is responsible for this state of affairs? What has been 
done to rectify the lapse? The oe have a right to know the 


answers. 


Peking Radio broadcasts the text of every communique over and 


over again. 


Even the Prime Minister’s speeches and messages are put 


out by our geniuses in summarised form. 
Do those in charge of AIR realize that we are at war? 
A lack-of co-ordination between AIR and the external publicity 


agencies of the Government is also evident. 


There should be no more 


delay in setting up a cell for planning continuous publicity. 





g 


India’s freedom. : 
On Tuesday night - the -. Primë 
Minister told the two leaders on the 


telephone that the civilian population. 


in the border areas would be fully 


protected. The initial setbacks- in 


NEFA should not depress the border 
population. With the arrival of 
fresh equipment from abroad, the 
Indian Army was confident of repell- 
ing ‘the aggressor. 
$ k * 
WHILE reports of the baoe s 
magnificent response in all parts 
of the country to the call for support 
to the defence effort. bring to the sur- 
face- the vast reserves of strength 
which are being quickly mobilised, 
there have also come to the surface, 
unfortunately, certaiñ tendencies 
which tend to create division instead 
of cementing unity which is the over- 
riding need of the moment. 


The moves of certain political” 


groups to mount a campaign over the 


issues of India’s foreign and defence . 


policies are well known, having been 
widely publicised. The disturbing 
development is that the Jan Sangh, 
Swatantra, PSP and some. others are 
planning a joint-demonstration on the 
opening day of Parliament’s session. 
in support of their demands in these 
spheres. A joint demonstration of 
solidarity by all parties, rather then 


` such a demonstration of ‘dissent, 


would have been appropriate. 
Another unfortunate aspect is 


that Congress leadership and Govern-, 


Ne 


ments in the States are displaying ` 


lack of uniformity in the matter of 
mobilising the united strength of all 
sections, parties and groups for 
shouldering the heavy tasks on hand. 


It is not difficult to understand West - 


Bengal Government Leaders’ 
attack on Communists in 
that “State after Sri Jyoti Basu’s 
performance regarding ~ Chinese 
aggression. But rather difficult to 
understand is Maharashtra Chief 
Minister Chavan’s decision to keep 
the Communists out of the joint 
efforts despite the known fact that 
the Communists of that State have 
taken a consistent and unequivocal 
stand on this question not only after 
the recent aggression but from very 
much earlier. The Kerala Congress 
also has taken up a similar position; 
in the conditions of Kerala this can- 
not be regarded as anything but a 
narrow party approach to an issue 
which transcends all party and paro- 
chial considerations. It should ‘not 
be forgotten that .the Communists 
of Kerala have been most active in 


(Continued on page 20) 
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PUT COUNTRY ON WAR BASIS 


` 


China has launched an undeclar- 
ed war on India—and the new situa- 
tion demands that the Government 
of India gear its economic policies 
to the country’s defence require- 
ments. No wařt—particularly a 
modern war—can be fought without 
a solid and stable economy. In the 
long run, the nation which is econo- 
mically strong and productive is 
sure to win despite initia] reverses. 


This was what Napoleon Bona- 
‘parte meant when‘ he said that an 
army fights on its stomach. In re- 
cent history, the disasters suffered by 
Britain in the early phases of the 
Second. World War and its ultimate 
victory over Hitlerite Germany is a 
case in point. 


The demand made in certain 
quarters that the Third Plan be 
either abandoned altogether or drasti- 
cally pruned is, therefore, neither 
reasonable nor realistic. Thé Plan 
is by no means an alternative to mili- 
tary effort. 
of it. 


This does not mean that the Plan - 


should be allowed to proceed in its 
present shape and form. It*has to 
be reoriented and reshaped to suit 
the present-day needs of the country. 
Projects which are not essential for 
defence purposes or for civil require- 
ments can surely be abandoned. But 
the setting up and expansion of basic 
industries cannot be stopped for any 
reason whatever. On the other 
hand, their growth has to be accele- 
rated. . 


Rationing Needed 


The Government of India does 
not seem to have wholly recovered 
yet from the shock of the sudden 
large-scale aggression. It has, no 
doubt, declared a state of emergency 
in the country. The President, the 
Prime’ Minister and the Finance 
Minister have called for sacrifice and 
also warned against ae and 
profiteering. — 


But, strangely enoti; the 
Government of India has not yet 
taken steps to peg prices and conserve 
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_ tis, in fact, a vital part- 


the na-ion’s resources, including pre- 
cious foreign exchange. There are 
severa] measures which the Govern- 
ment should have taken soon after 
the declaration of emergency. For 
instance, the consumption of com- 


moditizs which are either- essential . 


for defence and civilian purposes or 


~ are in skort supply should have been 


rationed by now. 


It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that India spends approxi- 


mately Rs. 100 crores per annum on’ 


the import of petroleum products 
(inclucing crude oil), Nearly 
half of the amount is spent on petrol 
which is largely consumed by the 
leisured class. What is worse, the 
vicaricus consumption of this class 
is on zhe increase. This is obvious 
from “hə fact that the Third Plan 


estimaze of the consumption of petro- 
“leum products of 14 million tons in 


1965-65 has fallen short by over 
three million tons according to a 
“quick estimate” made during the 
second year of the Third Plan itself. 


If dering the Second World. War 
Indian officers and businessmen 
could make do with five to 10 gallons 
of petrol a month, why should 
they coz do so now if asked to by 
the ‘National Government instead of 
by forzizgn rulers? 


Cotton Import 


Sini-arly, the Covenant should 
introduce rationing of cement, iron 
and steel, electricity, coal and numer- 
ous othér articles essential for both 
defence purposes and the civilian 
populetion. It should also stop the 
import of long-staple cotton and the 
production of fine and superfine 
cotton cloth in the country. 


-In the case of cotton textiles, it 


is well to remember that India earns, - 


on the average, about Rs. 70 crores 
per amnum through the export of 
this commodity, while it spends about 
Rs. 86 crores for the import of long- 
staple cotton. What is even worse 
is tha: more than 80 per cent of 


foreigr. exchange is earned by the. 


export. cf coarse and medium varie- 


ties of catton cloth. Only a negligi- 
ble quantity of fine and superfine 
varieties is exported. 


Why should the Government 
hesitate to ban the impart of long- 
staple cotton: to conserve foreign 
exchange? During the’ period: of 
emergency let the textile factories 
manufacture only coarse and medium 
varieties, There is practically no 
danger of India losing: its markets 
abroad as fine and superfine cloth 
do not form an appreciable percen- 
tage of our exports. ` 


Foreign Exchange 


It would have been wise and pru- 
dent to withhold foreign exchange 
allocations in the case of industries 


which have already received Govern- ` 


mental approval and clearance but 
the setting-up or expansion of which, 


will not contribute immediately to . 
the - 
same drastic procedure should have- 


defence requirements. Again, 


been adopted in cases where there 
are only slender possibilities of 
speedy conversion. 


Price Line 


It has also become imperative’ 


now to hold the price line. Already, 
the prices of jute, cement, and copper 
and some other metals have shown 
a marked upward trend. The prices 
can be contained somewhat by pro- 
mulgating an ordinance directing 
wholesalers and retailers not only to 
fix price-tags to their wares, but 
also to display price-lists outside 


their shops and establishments. The - 


ordinance should also make viola- 
tion of its provisions a cognizable 
offence punishable with long terms 
of imprisonment. 


Again, the Government should 
issue an ordinance fixing a ceiling on 
dividends and profits for both the 
centralized and decentralized ‘sectors 
of our economy. It should further 
lay down that a major portion of the 
profits above the ceiling imposed 
be invested in Government securities. 
Similarly, a major portion of the re- 
-serve funds should be advanced as 


New 


loans to the Government. These 
loans should be payable only 10 years 
after the end of the present war. 


Not only that. Private sector 
“tndustries should be directed to 
reduce their draft on open market 
sources of finance and made to de- 
pend wholly or largely on self- 
financing for implementation of their 
expansion programmes. Such res- 
triction will not only make available 
ample sources for national purposes, 
but will also put a curb on specula- 


tion so injurious to a nation grappl-: 


ing with an unprincipled enemy. 


Small Savings 


In the field of small savings, it 
would be advisable to raise the 
Provident Fund contribution from 
64 per cent to 8 per cent. Without 
causing undue and avoidable hard- 
ships to lakhs of people, it will re- 
result in substantial and’ continuous 
collections. Government servants, 
who are generally not coverred by the 
Provident Fund and are entitled to 
pension, should be asked to contri- 
bute to the Fund at the rate of 24 
.per cent. These collections should 
be systematized as far as possible, 
because otherwise, after the initial 
enthusiasm is over, there is a possi- 
bility that the fund collection drive 
will slacken. Systematized and regu- 
lar collections will also help depress 
prices. 


As the shortage of pig iron and 
cement is almost endemic, the 
Government will do well to impose 
drastic restrictions on the construc- 
tion of new houses and apartments. 
This will, incidentally, also check 
any further deterioration in the 
supply: position of electricity, coal 
and transport by avoiding the chain 
reaction set in by construction 
activity. a 





BUY TB SEALS 


GIVE GENEROUSLY 
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Wages and Profits 


After taking these preliminary 
steps, the Government should call a 
meeting of the representatives of 
trade, industry and labour and make 
them sign an agreement not to raise 
prices or demand higher wages or 
make exorbitant profits. Moreover, 
they should be asked to sign’a pledge 


„that they will not either go on strike 


or declare a lock-out for the’ settle- 
ment of an industrial dispute. 


With a view to ensuring un- 
hindered production dnd increased 
productivity, Works Councils should 


be set up in every plant and factory. ` 
Labour’s association with the Works- 


Councils will give the workers a 
feeling of participation in the great 
national effort against the Chinese 
aggressor. ; 


Idle Capacity 


Simultaneously, the Government 
should stop issuing licences for new 
industrial units unless' they are 
defence-oriented. Already there 
exists enough idle capacity in both 
the large-scale and small-scale sec- 
tors. According to an.authoritative 
source, it constitutes from 20 to 40 
per cent of the installed capacity in 
certain industries. The idle capacity 
has not only resulted in enhancing 
production costs appreciably, but 
has also, locked up crores of rupees 
worth of precious and scarce foreign 
exchange in unproductive channels. 


Another step which, the national 
emergency calls for is the encourage- 
ment of human ingenuity and scienti- 
fic research for increasing indigenous 
content and import-substitution to 
save foreign exchange. The Mehta 
Panel on Import Substitution should 
be asked to submit its report at-an 
early date. 


- Export Curbs 


Tt would be wrong not to call a 
halt to our unrestricted export drive. 
Under the garb of export promotion, 
a large number of exporters are send- 
ing sub-standard goods abroad at 
“fancy” prices to secure higher and 
bigger foreign exchange entitlements 
under the various export promotion 
schemes. In return, they are import- 
ing scarce or luxury goods to make 
exorbitant profits. 


In addition to cheating the coun- 
try’s exchequer, . such unscrupulous 





exporters are slowly but surely under- 
mining .our position .in. the foreign 
markets. A curb on unrestrained 
exports and generous export promo- 
tion entitlements may well, in effect, 
result in more foreign exchange earn- 
ings, as it will plug the frittering away 
of foreign exchange through appa- 
rently lawful practices. 


What is needed, therefore, is the 
strategy of a war in which the whole 
nation and not merely the political 
leadership, the army and the bureau- 


cracy take part. They should, in,” 


fact, try to become the symbol ang” 
spearhead of the people’s resolve to 
force the Chinese dragon back into 
its hole. ` 


But this is possible only if ‘the 
Government tries to hold the price 
line, bans conspicuous consumption 


and vicarious living, and itself prac-_ 
tises severe austerity. Let not the 


Government wait for a serious deter- 
ioration in the economic situation in 
the country or good news from the 
front to tackle the economic pro- 
blems on an emergency basis. A stitch 
in time will surely save nine. 


—KUBER 
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CHINESE DISTORTION. 


by A.S.R. CHARI 


“Jt will be a poor Communism if.it is not roused by territorial aggression on its 
own soil, says Sri Chari, senior Advocate of the Supreme Court and for 25 years an 


- important member of the Communist Party of India. 
of the Chinese aggression for the newly-free nations of the world. 


Chinese aggression along India’s 
northern border marks a serious and 
disturbing portent affecting the future 
of Afro-Asian countries. It also 
poses in bold relief the basic ideolo- 
gical problem that confronts the 
Communist parties of all countries, 
both in the Socialist camp and out- 
side it. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to go into the motivations 
behind the new aggression and draw 
conclusions to fit into the modern 
context. 


At the time when China first 


advanced deep into what had been’ 


historically Indian territory, there 
might have been some possibility 
of certain persons imagining that 
China, being deeply suspicious of 
India that had given red carpet treat- 
ment to the absconding Dalai Lama, 
was just making defensive move- 
ments across the border in order to 
protect itself on the basis of the stu- 
pid conception that an attack on 
Tibet based on India was likely. 
- There is no doubt that this particu- 
lar theory was itself a cockeyed one, 
for it was based upon the impression 
that a tolerant democratic Nehruite 
India was really a stooge of American 
imperialism. In fact, ever since 
India took up a bold forthright stand 
of neutrality in the cold war, it was 
clear that such neutrality was being 
deeply resented, abused and ridicul- 
ed by the imperialists. Even China, 
before it embraced its dogmatic and 
sectarian line, valued the indepen- 
dent, neutral to cold war but friendly 
attitude of India towards the socialist 
camp, a system to which India did 
not wholly subscribe. 


Deceptive Phraseology 


The Pravda editorial has not made 
any real contribution to a solution. 
It is clothed in the deceptive phraseo- 
logy of unity of outlook and under- 
standing between the two big Com- 
munist parties of the Soviet Union 
and China. This is not the truth. 
The deeply dogmatic attitude and 
sectarian understanding of the Chi- 
nese leadership which came into 
head-on collision with the Soviet 
attitude under Khrushchev has never 
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beea abandoned or even modified by 
the Chinese. 

Tae following broadly represent 
the progressive and developing 
patzecn of the world of today: 

‘1. Though Imperialism still 
exists and American Imperialism is 
still quite strong and feverishly tries 
to prevent the march of progress 
it 5 increasingly unable to do so. 

2. The weapon of colonialism 


by which Imperialism controlled and, 


dominated the world is becoming 
more and more useless. More and 
more countries are achieving inde- 
perdence. i . 

` 3. By and large ‘these newly 


* indzpendent countries do not desire 


to ga back to Imperialist domination 
anc subjection. 

4. The existence of the Socialist 
world which is today economically 
anc militarily quite as strong as, if 
not stronger than, the Imperialist 
world makes:it possible for the new- 
ly independent countries to take gra- 
duelly the road to independent 
development of their economy and 
the solution of all these problems 
which are their colonial legacy. 


Non-alignment 


__ 5. The newly independent coun- 
tries are afraid of the cold war so 
intensely fought between the two 
strong blocs and are not desirous of 
corverting their own free soil for 
national regeneration into one for 
des:riction. They find it wiser not 
to align with either bloc. 


6. The emergence of the socialist 
maket with its new relations of 
muiual confidence and genuine co- 
operation based on principles of 
equatity is the strongest single force 
that could transform these newly- 


' free countries from their pre-inde- 


pendence role as reserves of Imperial- 
ism iato the growing role of reserves 
of sovialism. 

7. In order that this progressive 
pat:ezn - of development be not 
smashed -up, it is the primary duty 
of the socialist states to avoid every 
action that can be interpreted as 
aggression on the soil of the newly 


He here analyzes the implications 


free countries. 


8. If any of the socialist coun- 
tries, in the present case China, by 
wrong policies adoptts such danger- 
ous tactics, the whole world Com- 
munist movement must sharply react 
against it and in brotherly but firm 
language ask the Chinese to desist 
from such a disastrous move. 


Curious Result 


Since dogmatism and sectarianism 
is by no means the peculiar mono- 
poly of China, these trends were evi- 
dent inside, several Communist 
parties, including the C.P.I. The 
attempt to have unity inside the 
Communist Party has, during the 
last 10 years, led to this curious re- 
sult that its resolutions are in the 
nature of a compromise between two 
different and diametrically opposed 
trends. This is the endemic reason 
for the compromise resolutions which 
always emanated from a meeting of 
the central leadership of the party. 
Such resolutions could be interpreted 
to the satisfaction of each group in- 
side the party-itself, but the resolu- 
tions themselves carried no convic- 
tion whatsoever to people outside. 


Support to Nehru Government 


The recent resolution passed by 
the Secretariat, as reported in the 
Press, led to considerable suspicion 
about the Communist attitude till the 
Chairman of the party, Sri S.A. 
Dange, interpreted it authoritatively. 
It is also a happy augury that the 
State Committees in various parts of. 
India, like Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Assam, etc., have already issued 
clear-cut resolutions condemning the 
new Chinese aggression and pledg- 


ing support to the Nehru Govern- 


ment in its difficult task of driving 
out the Chinese from the posts they 
have occupied south of the 
McMahon Line. 

It is important to note the trend 
as revealed in the last general elec- 
tions, which will show what is the 
kind of development that is of- great- 
est value and benefit to Indian pro- - 
gress and to Indian socialism and 
what would be dangerous and detri- 


ll 


mental to it. I-am referring parti- 


cularly to the fact that in areas where 


the democratic movement was strong 
and the Communist forces had deve- 
loped strength in the last 25 years of 
work, the parties of right-wing reac- 
tion like Swatantra and the Jan 
Sangh could not lift their head. 


But in areas where feudalism and 
backwardness still prevailed, it was 
possible for the Troika, the alliance 
between Swatantrites, the P.S.P. and 
the Jan Sangh, tow in a number of 
seats with popular backing. We 
_all know that in different words and 
in different degress, these three 
parties are fundamentally opposed to 
the basic policies of the Nehru 
Government. They are against the 
policy of neutrality, they ridicule the 
principles of Panch Sheel, they criti- 
cize the development of the public 
sector, and in general they want the 
Indian Government to foe the line 
of America in foreign policy by mili- 
tary pacts and accept American aid 
and their subtle dictation even in 
respect to economic policy. 


Reaction is Helped 


It must also be clear to everyone 
that the Chinese aggression is bring- 
ing heavily grist to the mill of Right 
reaction, in that it tends to strengthen’ 
such right-wing reactionary elements 
as take up the people’s slogan of 
national defence and national unity 
only in order to jostle out the pro- 
gressive elements inside the Congress 
party and under the guise of more 
efficient administration of the defence 
forces of India try to carry forward 
the fight from the election battle in 
North Bombay to an all-India plane 
and a reversal of the gear. Already 
the Jan Sangh, Swatantra and 
P.S.P. have raised their voice, suggest- 
ing that the Nehru Government is 
not yet. doing ifs utmost to meet 
and beat back the Chinese aggres- 
sion in NEFA. Sri Asoka Mehta 
has come out clearly with the state- 
ment that we should not any more 
embrace neutralism and must clearly 
go to America and ask it for aid in 
order to fight Chinese aggression. 
All- these parties are demanding that 
the Communist Party should be 
banned straight off as traitors to the 
country. Of course Sri Nehru, who 
throughout the course of Chinese 
- provocation has striven to maintain 
a cool head, has told some of the 
leaders of the Troika that CPI 
Chairman Dange’s interpretation of 
the Secretariat resolution shows that 
an authoritative interpretation of the 
Communist attitude was one of sup- 
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port to the Government in throwing 
the Chinese out of the areas they have 
occupied south of the McMahon 
line. i : 

However, it is thoroughly unjust 
and unfair for Secretariat resolutions 
of the Communist Party to be word- 
ed in such a way as to give the 
impression that the party as a whole 
supports such ambiguous. language i in 
defining our attitude. 


Basic Issues 


This is what I believe to be the 
root of the~entire present Chinese 
approach to’ India and the world: 


(a) The present Chinese dogma- 
tic and sectarian outlook is based 
upon the dogmatic assertion that as 
long as imperialism exists wars are 
likely, and that therfore, since Ame- 
rican imperialism is active every- 
where, war is inevitable. This is a 
wholly erroneous conception which 


_takes a formula as if it shapes life. 
The only true concept is that wars ~ 


are generally the striving of the 
imperialist system, that inside ‘the 
imperialist system there are powerful 
forces that find wars profitable and 
that where “a Government follows 
the policy dictated by billionaires 
of war industries, it will tend to keep 
a war situation in endemic form and 
may also tend to have small wars as 
distant as possible from its own 
shores in order that a perpetual mar- 
ket may exist. 

But whatever may be the truth 
of all these statements, one has to’ 
examine from time to time the nature 
of war, the nature of the forces. 
opposed to war, the consequences 
of war with thermo-nuclear weapons, 
and above all the extremely difficult. 
problem that forces even war-mong- 
ers to justify their policies before 
their own people. The dogmatic 
outlook of the Chinese leads to 
equate the liberal: Kennedy Adminis- 
tration with the Nazi-Hitler regime. 
This cannot possibly be accepted by 
any right-thinking person as a correct 
assessment of either the world situa- 
tion or of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. 

The sectarian outlook, on the 
other hand, means precisely this, 
that the sectarians take certain prin- 
ciples out of Marxist classics, hug 
these principles and refuse to see that 
the goal of socialism all over the 
world may have different approaches 
in different periods of human history 
and may vary from country to coun- 
try. For instance, it would be a 
great blunder to imagine that a 


socialist regime in every country in 
the world must come only as a result 
of a long armed struggle such as the 
Chinese people had to wage before 
the present Government was esta- 
blished in ane 


Forcing History ` 


(b) The dogmatic and T E 
approach also leads_to a generally 
subjective impatience and a desire to 
speed up historical development pure- 
ly by hurling forces in the desired 
direction regardless of the fact that ' 
that is not the historical path at 
present open. It is this same out- 
look that tends to simplify the com- 
plex ‘problems that life and history 
place before mankind; the multi- 
class character of the forces which - 
struggle for peace and seeks to drive 
all neutrals into one or other camp 


in order to have the battleground free _ 


and clear. This is a disastrous 
approach, for it makes the fight for 
progress, which today historically 
can be carried on in-alliance with 
several class forces, a far more diffi- 
cult struggle by isolating the pro- 
gressive forces from the neutrals, 
the result being that it will be contri- 
buting to the victory of reaction. 
We have seen this happen inside each 
Communist party when a sectarian 
leadership comes to power , and 
swiftly isolates the party, throws. 
minority forces into adventurist. 
actions, smashes up the organisa- 
tions and feels happy that whatever 
the-result, its principles have remained 
unsullied. 

(c) It is not an accident that the 
present leadership in- China de- 
nounces Nehru, the most progressive 
Indian leader, in abusive language 
and equates ‘him to the imperialists ` 
and calls all of them “jackals of the 
same lair”. It is not just a senseless 


-indulgence in abusive language but 


isa manifestation of the basically 
distorted and blundering vision that 
the Chinese leadership has, in that 
it believes that what-it is saying is 
true though it is completely the oppo- . 
sité of truth. 


Ridiculous Theory e : 
The present drive appears to be 
justified by the Chinese leaders on 
the ground that increasing American 
aid is leading to increasing reaction- 
ary policies followed by India and the 
false allegation that India under - 


_ Nehru is in fact carrying on aggres- 


sion against China. It is only to be 
stated to show how ridiculous this 
formulation is. It is, however, true 
that the more the Chinese follow 
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such aggressive policies in regard to 
India, the more will the forces of 
Right reaction be strengthened in 
India, the more America will come 


forward as an ally and helpmate to. 


India, and the Chinese policies them- 
selves may result in producing the 
consequences which falsely they say 
are the cause. 


Present Task 


In view of all these, the urgent 
task before the progressive and 
democratic forces in India, ‘to which, 
I still believe, the Indian Communist 
movement can make a large, contri- 
bution, is to rally; on the basis of the 
national crisis that the Chinese 
aggression has created, all the forces 
of democracy, peace and progress in 
India to the support of Nehru, 


Krishna Menon and others who have . 


been consistently following the policy 
of peace and neutrality in the cold 
~ war and isolate the forces of Right 
reaction which are trying to use this 
crisis for strengthening the right- 


wing e.ements inside the administra- 
tion. For this it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the Communist Party cf 
India should not now compromise 
with d:ametrically opposite outlooks 
and must clearly and categorically 
outline its own position, viz., a con- 
-demraczion of Chinese aggression, a 
demand that the Chinese should go 
back to their original posts as on 
Sept. 8 and open negotiations with 
India and meanwhile support fully 
the efforts made by the Nehru 


, Government to throw the Chinese 


out of that area. 

I am one of those who bélieve 
that Communism means the highest 
patriotism and it will be a pocr 
Communism if it is not roused by 
territorial aggression on its own soil. 
I also believe that the time has come 
for the world Communist movement 
not tc preserve an appearance of 
unity just as the Indian Communist 
party has been doing and it is the 
business of the fraternal Communist 
partizs of the world to roundly criti- 


_ cise the Chinese outlook and bring to 


bear the pressure of international 
progressive Communist opinion on 
the Chinese leadership. In this con- ` 
nection, the recent statement issued 
by the Communist Party of Great 
Britain cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. It is the tragedy of all weak 


` parties to feel strong by putting for- 


ward sectarian formulations, how- 
ever: wrong and however unreal 
they may be. 

India should demand that the 
international Communist movement 
should come out in clear and catego- 
rical terms asking the Chinese leader- 
ship to realise how far away from 
basic Marxist Leninist outlook they 
have strayed and to pull up in time 
before the forces of deniocracy are 
pushed into the camp of imperialism 
and the forces of world peace are 
shattered into lining up behind two 


historical camps. 


The matter is very urgent. There 
is no need to be hysterical but the 
situation’ brooks ño delay. 


ONE NATION, ONE LEADER 


Although popular response to the 


Prime -Minister’s stirring call to the 


nation to gird up the loins and pre- ` 


pare to face the menace to our free- 
dom and integrity has been praise- 


worthy, there is reason to believe 


his attitude and approach have not 
been properly appreciated. 

While calling upon the people to 
steel themselves to the task of carry- 
ing on the struggle as lòng as we do 
not win, Sri Nehru specifically 
asked that panic be avoided. Yet 
certain newspapers and political 
groups have, deliberately or other- 
wise, continued to actin a manner 
which can only have the effect he 
precisely warned against. 

Even before the Prime Minister 
had spoken, the Orissa Assembly 
had, at the instance of Chief Minis- 
ter Patnaik, called for national 
governments at the Centre and in the 
States. Subsequently the idea has 
been canvassed by some political 
‘parties other than the Congress, 
at the same time setting forth their 
own conditions for entering the 
government. 

Even if the impropriety of a State 
Assembly- expressing its views on a 
subject which is clearly outside its 


jurisdiction is ignored, the Orissa . 


legislators could have easily convinc- 
ed themselves of the hollowness of 
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their demand by taking a close look 


at the political scene in their own ` 


State. What national parties are 
there in Orissa whose inclusion 
could make for the strengthening -of 
the. administration? What parties 
share the Congress’s declared aims 
and dbjectives? 


Basic Principles 
Here it is significant to remember 
that the Prime Minister clearly stated 


that “we are not going to give up - 


our basic principles because of tke 
presen: diffculty.” He made’ this 
decleration while emphasizing his 
detenmination to continue to follow 
the pclicy of non-alignment. “Even 
this difficulty”, he said, “will be more 
effeccively met by our continuing 
that policy.” 

He obviously had in mind that in 
domeszic affairs too the basic princi- 
ples shold not be given up. On the 
domestic front the major basic princi- 
ple has been progress towards a 
socialistic pattern of society, and the 
chief instrument of policy, planning. 
The Prime Minister was emphatic 
wher he said: “There can be no 
questicn of our giving up this Plan 
or reiucing any important element cf 
it. We may adapt it to the new 
requirements. But, essentially, the 
major projects of the Plan must be 


pursued and implemented because 
it is in that way that we shall streng- 
then our country not only in the 
present crisis but in the years to . 
come.’ 

-The most remarkable aspect: of 
the Prime Minister’s appeal in fact 
was his long-range view of the situa- 
tion, borne out by this quotation. 
That, unfortunately, is just what is 


“lacking in the utterances of other 


leaders. This divergence of outlook 
alone'is enough to make the working 
of any coalition difficult, if not impo- 
ssible. 

The only reasonable ar gument so 
far advanced in favour of a national . 
coalition is that at a time like this all 
available talent should be harnessed. 
Desirable as this objective is, it 
should be possible to achieve it with- 
out a coalition. The loyalty and 
patriotism of any leader who with- - 
holds from the nation the benefit of 
his talent or is prepared to give it 
only in exchange for a ministerial 
position are open to question. 


Significant Support 

‘In an emergency there is a great 
need for unity of thought and of 
action. Yet it is precisely then that 
confusion is apt to spread in human 


minds. An American episode will 
illustrate this point. When the Nazis 
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attacked the Soviet Union, U.S. 
leaders were not united on what 
their country should do. Many 
appeared content with the policy 
of isolation. Some Senators wanted 
the U.S.A. to help. Hitler smash 
Russia and wipe out Communism. 
Some others felt the U.S.A. should 
help the victim of Nazi aggression. 
One Senator had a novel idea. He 
suggested that if Germany appeared 
to win, the U.S.A. should aid Russia, 
and if Russia seemed to win, Ger- 
many should be helped, so that the 
two European powers would bleed 
each other to death. It was the 
world’s good fortune that that man 
was not the President yet. His name 
—Harry S. Truman. 

Sri Nehru’s confidence that the 
strength of a united nation is behind 
him has been proved correct. Even 
separatist organisations like the 


Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam and 
the Muslim League have promised Co- 
operation in the national effort to 
expel the aggressor. The’ support 
of these orgafiisations is significant 
because they are essentially represen- 
tative of the subnational’ forces at 
work in the country. 

While the situation doubtless calls 
for all-out national effort, it will be 
unwise to rush into coalitions. For 
just as we need to be a united nation, 
so also we need a single leader to 


guide us in this emergency. And that _ 


leader, by the very nature of things, 
can only be Sri Nehru, who enjoys 
the confidence of the nation to an 
in comparably greater extent than 
any other politician. This. fact is 
acknowledged even by his critics. 

It may be worthwhile to see how 
we can establish a-national machin- 
ery, short of a coalition, fo act as 


THE EDUCATED OF 


The definition of ‘educated’ per- 


sons in India is taken to be matricu- 
lation and upwards, or equivalents. 
The 1961 Census Report gives the 


~ counts for literates and the educated 


lumped together. A general assess- 
- ment has been made here to separate 
| the ‘educated’. 

Out-turn figures of Matriculates 
have been compiled for the years 
from.1916-17 to 1960-61 —and these 
take care of persons up to the age of 
a little over 60, assuming an average 
age of 16-17 at matriculation. Count- 
ing of those who passed the examina-, 
tion in the years earlier than 1916-17 
would not be very significant, since 
the out-turn was very low in those 
days. However, a small addition 


has been provided for (Table II) ` 


based on the trend. The number of 
matriculates rose’ from about 26,000 
in 1916-17 to over 6,00,000 in 1960-61. 

Instead of citing the out-turn of 
each year for the last four decades 
or so, it would be sufficient to present 
them as totals of certain year-groups. 
This is shown in Table I. 

Two principal factors—mortality 
and partition of India—would have 
reduced the total number in the 
country in 1961. The extent of re- 
duction has been based on the 
assumption of average mortality at 
1% per year, to which 10% has been 
added to provide for the éffect of 
partition on those passing the exami- 
nation before 1947, This gives an over- 
all reduction of about 13% which ap- 
pears acceptable. The reduced or ad- 
justed figures are shown in Table II. 
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There are certain other examina- 
tions which are recognised as the 
equivalent of matriculation.. But 
the numbers of those who pass such 
examinations are relatively very 
small. This estimate being an appro- 
ximate one, it is sufficient to round 
off the figures for the educated popu- 
lation in March, 1961, as: 


Male — 6 million 
Female — 1 5 
Total — 7 Ss 


‘Matriculation age. 


liaison between the administration 
and the masses. A national defence 
council may be the answer, but its 
utility will depend by and large on 
its composition. If it is alarge body 
including, among others, the Chief 
Ministers of States (as the Orissa 
Assembly seems to want) it may 
prove no more useful than some of 
the unwieldy committees we have 
known. Leaders from the States . 
may be in it but they should not 
come as representatives of their 
regions. Leaders of parties may be 
in it but they should not come as 
spokesmen of their pólitical 
schools. 

It can only be an enii of 
proven talent acting as a link between 
the man in the street and the man at 
the top. For the basic need is that 
we remain one nation under one 
leader. . 


INDIA 


Comparing the literacy for males 
(77.8 million) and females (27.5 
million) in the 1961 Census, we come 
to the conclusion that about 7.7% 
of literate males are educated, and 
3.6% of literate females are educat- 
ed. Considering males and females 
together. about 6.6% of the literate 
persons are educated. Educated per- 
sons thus constitute 2.8% of the 
population who have crossed the 
Three-fourths 
of the ‘educated’ persons are below 
thirty. : 


TABLE I—Matriculation Out-turn in India 

















Year of passing Out-turns in thousands. `- Female 
Matriculation Examination Male’ Female Total %of total ` 

1916-17 to 1929-30 566 15 ` 581 2.6 
1930-31 to 1939-40 705 50 . 755 6.6 
1940-41 to 1946-47 726 89 815 10.9 
_ 1947-48 to $949-50 459° 61 520 11.7 
1950-51 to 1954-55 1392 235 1627 - 16.9 
1955-56 to 1960-61 2545 584 3129 18.7 

6393 1034 ` 7427 13.9 ° 


TABLE W—Total Number of Matriculates in India on March 1, 1962. 

















Year in passing Approx. -Adjusted No. (in thousands) 
Matriculation Examiaation age in ~ - 
` years in 1961 Male Female Total 
1955-56 to 1960-61 16-22 2494 572 3066 
1950-51 to 1954-55 z 22-27 ` 1322 © 223 1545 
1947-48 to 1945-50 27-39 390 52 442 
1940-41 to 1946-47 29-35 545 67 612 
1930-31 to 1939-40 35-45 458 33 49r 
1916-17 to 1929-30 45-60 311 8 319 
Earlier than 1916-17 Over 60 (say) 98 2 100 
5618 957 6575 


MAINSTREAM 


_ BONAPARTISM IN PEKING 


Three years ago, when Mao Tse- 
tung made the picturesque 
pronouncement about the “East 
wind prevailing over the West wind”, 
it was taken as a mere boost to Asian 
sentiment so long dominated by the 
West. Although vigilant Communist 
circles even in those days had 
objected to it as an implied running 
down of the progressive forces in 
the Western countries as also in 
Africa, perhaps few could have then 
visualised this slogan being sought to 
be translated into action in the bitter 
heights of NEFA or Ladakh. 


With the massive crossing of the 
McMahon Line by the Chinese 
Army, a new turning point in China’s 
history has really been reached. The, 
present regime in China, claiming to 
be socialist, has broken new ground 
in Communist traditions. The 
march of the Red Army into several 
countries of Europe during the 
Second World War came as part of 
the gigantic counter-attack against 
Hitler’s panzer divisions. Stalin’s 
‘adventure into Finland in 1940 had 
the alibi of the menacing war danger 
in the context of the West’s rupture 
with. Moscow brought about by 
Chamberlain’s appeasement policy. 
When the Chinese troops, calling 
themselves Volunteers, joined the 
Korean War, that was taken as the 
rebound: to the menacing fear of 
U.S. armed might which never made 
any bones about its allergy to Com- 
munist China. 


Radically Different 


From every one of such cases of 
armed adventure abroad on the part 
of any Communist-ruled State, the 
present armed campaign on the part 
of Peking against this country very 
radically differs. For here is a 
country which by conviction, policy 
and capacity,can never undertake 
‘an imperialist adventure. Nor is it 
part of any West-led military alliance. 
In fact, of all her neighbours, China 
could find India ‘the least inclined 
militarily towards any country. 

Leaving aside the Soviet Union, 
North Korea, Mongolia and North 
Vietnam, China did not cast her eyes 
upon British-held Hongkong, nor 
upon Taiwan, nor upon the tiny 
Portuguese-ruled colony of. Macao. 
For she knows that if any of them 
is touched, she would have to reckon 
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with the formidable Seventh Fleet. 
In this context, to launch a military 
offensive breaking through’ India’s 
borders—carrying the trail of bloody 
war right into territories which even 
Chinese maps did not claim—clearly 
shcws that Peking’s conscience was 
not bothered about the justice of 
such a war. 
for the Marxist’s definition of just 
and unjust wars, she could not 
possibly have escaped facing the fact 
that thé Indian people taking up 
arms in defence of their native soil 
are waging a just war, and conse- 
quently, the Chinese troops invading 
Incian territory are conducting an 
unjust war. 


Not Without Parallel 


Until recently there were quite a 
few in this country—not all Com- 
munists—who sincerely believed that 
China, after having gone through 
a far-reaching social revolution, 
mainly fighting forces backed by 
imperialism and eliminating impe- 
rialist exploitation herself, would not 
go in for an aggressive policy violat- 


“ing the sovereignty of other coun- 


tries. To a student of history, how- 
ever, this hardly seems to be without 
parallel. France, after passing 
through its great revolution, did pro- 
duze the conquering Napoleon, who, 
carrying the very Tricolour of the 
French Revolution into the coun- 
tries of Europe, turned a crusade into 
an empire. Feudalism no doubt 
wes shattered by Napoleon’s army, 
but in place of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, it clamped down upon 
Evrope an imperial rule. The revul- 
sicn to Napoleonic rule was not 
missed by the architects of Com- 
munist ideology. Engels, co-worker 
with Marx, observed: “The general 
wer against Napoleon was the return 
blow of the national sentiment of all 
the nations which Napoleon had 
trampled underfoot.” 
Trotsky March j 
Bonapartism was no doubt an 
aterration of the French Revolution 
ard yet it would be wrong to dismiss 
it as the mere aggrandizement of an 
individual—an outstanding indivi- 
dual. A naive belief did cling on 
among many Socialists and Com- 
munists that Bonapartism could 


never raise its head in the present-~ 


For, if China had cared ~ 


day context of socialism. But in the 
first flush of revolutionary upsurge 
in Europe after the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution in Russia, Trotsky raised the 
slogan for a “victorious march” of 
the Red-Army through Europe and 
developed the theory of “Permanent 
Revolution”. This was opposed by 
Lenin, who was the first to enunciate 
the theory of peaceful co-existence 
between States with different social 
systems. It was clear to him that 
any attempt to impose revolution on 
another country would indeed pro- 
voke the resistance of the people, 
apart from the physical difficulty 
involved in such a foolhardy venture. 
A new overlordship even with the 
tempting bait of a socialist system 
could not but amount to a modern 
version of Bonapartism. In fact, the 
term Bonapartism became rightly a 
form of abuse against Trotsky in the 
bitter debate he had with Stalin on 
the question of the possibility of 
building socialism in one State. 


Lenin’s Warning 


How dangerous it is to fall a 
victim to this tendency of imposition 
of revolutionary measures from out- 
side could be seen even under Stalin, 
though he always ridiculed the idea 
of “export of revolution’. Even in 
East European countries, the reve- 
lations of Soviet “Great Nation” 


‘domination in the last six years— 


particularly after Khrushchev’s 
famous indictment of Stalin—have 
proved this. It shows the farsighted- 
ness of Lenin that he did warn against 
the danger that under the excuse of 
spreading socialism there might come 
up on the part of the imposing State 
what he termed “‘selfish interests and 
attempts to ride on somebody else’s 
shoulders.” 


In fact, Lenin had the attributes 
of a mortal and never claimed in- 
fallibility for his own flock even. 
He went so far as to make a public 
admission of its human weaknesses: 
“The proletariat will not be sacros- 
anct or proof against errors or weak- 
nesses merely by reason of having 
brought about a social revolution. 
But eventual errors (and selfish in- 
terests—efforts to ride on others’ 
backs) will inevitably bring it to 
realisation of this truth.” One can 
only hope that the Chinese High 
Command which has sent out its 
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armed forces to occupy the Hima- 
layas and further south will one day 


wake up to the realisation of this- 


inescapable truth and pay for the 
incalculable damage they have done 


to the cause which Lenin served and 


which they are today abusing. 


One of the features of Bonapar- 
tism was that at a certain stage, the 
ardour of revolutionary crusade 
merged into the ultra-nationalist 
designs and ambitions of the crusader 
himself. That was how when Napo- 
_leon’s army carried fire and sword to 
distant lands, the glory of France 
and later of Bonaparte himself 
emerged as its dominant considera- 
tion” In a much lesser degree and 
in a totally diferent historical con- 
text, the triumph of the Red Army 
in smashing up Hitler’s war machine 
did help to create that great-nation 
chauvinsm in the countries of East 
Europe under Stalin—which even the 
Chinese Communists once admitted. 


Today the historic conditions 
surrounding China’s regeneration as 
a powerful centralised State could 
very possibly bring out Han chauvi- 
nism even under a Communist leader- 
ship when we remember that at one 
time in the distant past, China did 
boast, of a far-flung imperial State. 
The traditions and legends surround- 
ing that past of glory and conquest 
need not altogether disappear un- 
less and until the new regime makes 
a conscious effort to overcome them. 


Question Mark 


Viewed in this background, the 
present-day China does pose an 
ominous question-mark for this part 
of the world. This is all the more 
so when one takes into account the 
rigid doctrinaire stand of the Chinese 
Communist leadership jn the five- 
year-old ideological dispute with the 
Soviet Union. 
the Chinese leadership resents the 
downgrading of Stalin as was done 
in the Soviet Union. For, Stalin did 
represent at one stage an intense 
great-nation chauvinism which fits in 
with the present mood of Peking. 
And one can easily understand that 
in the. pantheon of Chinese Com- 
munist Party today Stalin is placed 
on the same pedestal -as Marx, 
Engels and Lenin—which only the 
tiny Albanians copy. ` 


It is important to note that the 


Bonapartist attitude of Peking fits in 
with the stand that regards war as not 
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It is no accident that . 


only inevitable but almost as opening 
the gates of revolutionary advance. 
While Moscow’s overriding concern 
today is the menace of thermo- 
nuclear war—which neither so- 
cialism nor capitalism will sur- 
vive—the, Chinese position is that 
such talk of war danger is born of 
feeble heart. Mao Tse-tung once 
said: “The atom bomb is a paper 
tiger which American imperialism 
uses to intimidate people; it is 
frightening in appearance but not 
frightening at all in reality.” At that 
time, this was.taken to mean an 
innocent morale-booster to the Com- 


‘munist world yet to -possess the 


nuclear weapons. 


But in 1957, Mao came out with 
a more elaborate clarification of his 
astonishing theory of the nuclear 
war: “At most half of mankind 
would perish while the other half 
would remain. Yet 
would be wiped off the face of the 
earth and the whole world would be 
socialised. Years will go by and 
population will again be 2700 million 
people, and to be sure, even greater.” 


This blind, almost insane, belief 
in the theory of power—reminding 
one of Nietzschean philosophy of the 
overman—can hardly be expected 
to reconcile itself to the concept of 
peaceful coexistence except as a stop- 
gap tactics until sufficient strength is 
mustered to launch the great military 
mission. Against this crude form of 
militarism, treaties, alliances, friend- 
ly ties matter little. The sacrosanct 
frontiers of today can be'the take-off 
base of tomorrow. Assurances of 
yesterday can be the cover for aggres- 
sion today. 


Thus it is that the present leaders 
of the Chinese Communists, however 
much they -may swear by Lenin, have 
not cared to listen fo Lenin’s warning 
against military adventurism. What 
is interesting to note is that while 
they denounce practically three- 
quarters of the ‘Communist world 
as being guilty of some form of 
revisionism—a convenient weapon 
with which to stifle all urges of chang- 
ed thinking in the changing situa- 
tion—they themselves have not hesi- 
tated to claim that they have brought 
out a Chinese version of the theory 
of Marxism. ïn fact, Peking’s 
People’s Daily claimed on January 4, 
1960 that the “ideas of Mao Tse- 
tung” constitute “ʻa developing and 
even improving -Sinified Marx- 
ism”. > 
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‘imperialism. 


In the given situation in India, 
what could possibly be the objective 
of the present Chinese invasion of 
our country? For, even a modern 
Hannibal could not possibly hope to 
overrun this vast country once its 
patriotic resistance is roused against 
the invader. 


It is‘ obvious that the develop- ' 
ment of a friendly country which is 
not prepared to toe .the line of an 
adventurist variant of socialism be- 
comes an eyesore for the impatient 
dogmatist-cum-militarist leadership. ` 
Instead of winning ‘over a friendly 
Nehru, it becomes necessary to demo- 
lish the image of such a personality 


-in the eyes of the newly-awakened 
. nations of Asia and Africa. 


At 
Bandung, Nehru was-a helpmate to 
a China under cloud of suspicion and 
misgiving. But today, Nehru be- 
comes a stumbling block in the 
Chinese scheme of things. ' 


The intoxication .of success at 
home—at least the consolidation of 
political and economic power—led 
the Chinese leaders to the conclusion 
that it was time to demolish the 
Nehru democracy and through the 
display of strength, crack up a country. 
like ours. ' 


Inexorable Judgment 


A recurring drain of resources and 
a continuing war-tension would sap. 
the vitality of the opponent—that is 
what Peking seems to calculate. 
Banking on an exhausted India find- 
ing it difficult to stop them from | 
making use of the present bridge- ` 
heads across the Himalayas, the 
Chinese might be dreaming of glory 
tomorrow. With such-a perspect- 
ive, one does not have to underline 
the extreme urgency of pushing the 


- Chinese back to the other side of the 


Himalayas. 
The Achilles’ heel of Napoleon 


. Bonaparte ‘was the rising tide of 


patriotism in every country he con- 
quered. The famous retreat from 
Moscow was the ignominious culmi- 
nation of a policy of folly that counted 
the people without patriotism. And 
that is how every Bonapartist gamble 


-is lost. ` 


Our great people, passionately 
proud of their independence brought 
through decades of sacrifice and 
suffering, shall not let a new Bona- 
parte pass. The judgment of history 
is inexorable. : 
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OPEN LETTER TO PRAVDA 


On October 25, the Soviet Communist Party daily Pravda published an editorial 


r recommending Peking’ s terms for peace talks for India’s acceptance. 


Here an Indian 


Communist of over: 20 years membership record replies to the Pravda editorial. 


To, 
The Editor, 
Pravda, 
Moscow. 


DEAR COMRADE, 

We have read your Editorial of 
October 25, 1962, with interest and 
without prejudice. Many of us have 
weighed. every word in it for it 
touches a subject of prime impor- 


tance for the Indian people today as. 
also for the relation of our nation . 


with your great people. And I 
regret to say that all of us are sorely 
disappointed with your stand in the 
current armed dispute between us 
and China. 

We appreciate your anxiety over 
the deterioration of relations between 
the two biggest Asian neighbours, 
and we can understand your concern 
at the prospect of this dispute being 
exploited by imperialist powers. It 
is all the more unfortunate that 
Pravda should have at a very crucial 
moment come out with a stand 


which has helped only the forces, 


that are bent on poisoning our 
country’s friendly relations with the 
socialist world, pandeularly with the 
Soviet Union. 


I am prepared to accept that you 
have a right to express frankly what 
you think should be the basis for the 
‘opening of negotiations between 
India and China. Although I do 
not agree with your view, we would 
not have misunderstood you if you 
had stopped with recommending 
the Chinese terms for peace talks 
released on October 24. Every res- 
ponsible organ has a right to say 
openly to friendly people what, in 


its wisdom, it considers to be the right- 


course. What has surprised me is 
that you have described this as “a 
new step by the Chinese Government 
aimed at the peaceful settlement of 
the dispute with India.” Surely, 
you could not possibly have missed 


the forthright offer by the President ` 


of the Republic of India—whom you 
no doubt hold in esteem—as early as 
Oct. 14 that the Chinese might resti- 
tute the position as it prevailed on 
Sept. 7 and thereby prepare the 
ground for talks. Our President 
made the categorical declaration: 
“Much to our sorrow and much 


against our will, we are obliged to. 
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take part in this conflict. ` We hope 
thet the Chinese even at this late 
date will withdraw to where they 
were before Sept 8, bring about a 
terminatiom of hostilities and pro- 
duce a climate wherein it will be 
possible tc think of other things 
(talks, etc.”’. This offer was off- 
cially reitereted by the Government of 
India in a Note to the Chinese Govern- 
ment on Oct 16, and repeated once 
again on Cct 24. I am at a loss 
to understend why -you could not 
regard this offer, repeatedly made 
by the aczredited ieaders of this 
country, as a positive step for the 
solution of this border conflict, and 
‘give it your unstinted support. What 
is :t that has led you to: prefer, nőt 
this offer made earlier, but the one 
made by Peking? You yourself have 
said in the 2ditorial that “the Soviet 
people highly assess the contribution 
of sovereigr India to the struggle for 
peace and international security, 
ageinst colonialism and imperialist 
mititary blccs.” If so, would it not 
have been “air on your part to have 
recommendzd the Indian offer for 
acceptance by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, instead of taking an one-sided 
position and testifying to the Chinese 
offer alone being “constructive”? 
Don’t you think that-the position 
you have taken makss you open to 
the charge of discriminating against 
a friendly country, whose contribu- 
tion to the struggle for peace -you 
yourself recognize? 


You have unreservedly taken the 
Ch-nese position regarding the bor- 
der dispute itself. You repeat al- 
most word for word what Chinese 
prcpaganda has been doling out 
when you say: “The question of the 
Sino-Indian border is a legacy of 
those times when British coloni- 
alists held sway on Indian terri- 
tory, drawmg and redrawing the 
map of Asiz at their pwn will. The 
notorious McMahon Line, which has 
never been recognised by China, was 
foisted on the Chinese and Indian 
pecples. Imperialist quarters did 
their utmos: to use border conflicts 
connected with this Ime for provok- 
ing an armed clash.” In all humility; 
I have to submit that your stand- 
poiat runs counter to reality. 


The berder between British- 


occupied India and the old Imperial 


China was drawn by the British 
imperialists fifty years ago. Even in 
those days, the objection from the 
then Chinese Government did not 
refer to the Indian sector of the 
McMahon Line but to the boundary 
between Tibet and China. However, 
I need hold no brief for the imperial- 
ists. ‘What I have to emphasise is 
the fact, the indisputable fact, that 
this McMahon Line continued to 
mark the peaceful boundary between 
the independent Republic of India 
and the People’s Republic of China 
from 1949 to 1959 when the Chinese 
Government for the first time openly 
repudiated this boundary and un- 
ilaterally laid claim to thousands of 
square miles of Indian-administer- 
ed territory south of the McMahon 
Line. 


From the founding of the Chinese 
People’s Republic in 1949, there was 
not a single claim to this admittedly 
Indian territory for ten long years. 
In fact, in 1954 the two Govern- 
ments signed a Treaty regarding the 
Tibet Region of China—when the 
Indian Government on its own hand- 
ed over to the Chinese Government 
many of the privileges and special 
rights that the British had enjoyed 
in Tibet—in which the passes for, 
trade and pilgrim routes were speci- 
fied, the obvious assumption all the 
time being that there had been no 
dispute regarding the border as 
such. Besides, all these years, when- 
ever- the Indian authorities came 
across any map published in China. 
showing the boundary wrongly, they 
promptly took it up with the Chinese ' 
Government and invariably the 
Chinese reply had been that those 
represented the old maps of the 
Kuomintang days, the implication 
being that India need not bother 
about them. In fact, there was not 
a single Chinese objection, formal or 
informal, in those ten years about 
Indian maps which clearly showed 
the McMahon Line as the boundary. 


It was only on Sept. 8, 1959— 
exactly three years before the present 
armed offensive of the ~Chinese 
Army on our border—that Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai sprang a 
staggering surprise and repudiated the 
McMahon Line: there are few para- 
llels in history where a power claim- 
ing to be friendly digs up such as- 
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tounding territorial claims over 
territory recognized as belonging to 
_the other side for ten years. The 
armed dispute that has come up on 
this border is not of India’s making; 
nor has this country ever ellowed 
any foreign power to make use of it. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese Government 
settled the border dispute with 
Burma along the continuation of 
that very same _ British-begotten 
McMahon Line, 


How the Chinese Government has 
behaved in the matter of this Line 
can also be gauged from the fact 
that, even-after the surprise claim 
to territory south of the McMahon 
Line, the Chinese Government went 

_on making it clear that although they 
did not recognise the legal validity of 
this Line, they had not, nor would 
they, cross it. And yet in the massive 
offensive which began on Oct. 20, 
the Chinese Army has blatantly 
invaded Indian territory—the terri- 
tory which even their exaggerated 
bill of claims recognized’ as Indian 
soil—and the Chinese Defence Minis- 
try has made public declaration that 
the Chinese forces did go far south 
of the McMahon Line. 


‘It is unfortunate that when you 
hastened to characterise the Mc- 
Mahon Line as being born out of 
imperialist conspiracy, you did not 
take all these into consideration. If 
the yardstick of territorial claims in 
the world of today is to be provided 
by the mere repudiation of the maps 
provided by the former rulers— 
whether imperialists or feudalists be- 
fore them—do you seriously think 
that a single State in the world can 
retain its present boundaries? I 
would like to know how many fron- 
tiers of the world Pravda has demand- 
ed to be re-drawn only because they 
were drawn by the imperialists? 
By this criterion, you cannot even 
recognise the véry existence of Pakis- 
tan. Burma was separated from 
India by the British rulers in. 1935 
in the teeth of anti-imperialist oppo- 
sition and mainly with a view to 
disrupting the powerful anti-British 
movement of those days. Nobody 
would expect, Pravda to demand the 
undoing of these imperialist-originat- 
ed boundaries. Even the Chinese 
“Government has to answer why it 
does not demand the incorporation 
of Hongkong or Macao, since these 
were seized by imperialist powers 
and retained as such by them unto 
this day. But then everything is 
seen topsy-turvy in Peking , today. 
Why. this disease -should spread to 
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your editorial sanctum, I cannot 
understand. 


. You have said in your Editorial 
that the “inviolable friendship” 
between your country and China 
is based on “identity of aims” and 
that both these countries together 
with other socialist countries are 
“united in the struggle against imper- 
ialism, for peace all over the world.” 
We understand this demonstration 


‘ of solidarity and we do believe that 


the socialist countries are playing a 
decisive role in the struggle for peace. 


But can we, in all frankness, say 
the same thing about the Chinese 
leaders? In the great ideological 
debate that has stirred the Marxist 
world in the last seven years, did you 
not notice the Chinese position as 
seriously questioning the possibility 
of effecting world disarmament? 
Have not the leaders of Chinese peace 
movement gone back upon the 
famous Moscow Declaration of the 
Disarmament Conference held in 
July last? The severely critical 
reference the Peking People’s Daily 
about the magnificent Soviet initia- 
tive. in thwarting the danger of 
nuclear war and guaranteeing Cuba’s 
freedom, this very week, only under- 
lines Peking’s lop-sided understand- 
ing of the very issue of life and death 
for mankind, namely, the issue of 
peace and war. And if this dispute 
between: our country and China has 


_ disturbed the peace along a friendly 


border, you cannot escape facing the 
reality, that both in raising surprise 
claims and in enlarging the arena of 
armed conflict, the Chinese govern- 
ment has only itself to blame. If 
today the flow of Western arms into 
India disturbs you, as it should, 
would it, not be proper for you .to 
address your appeal to the authorities 
in Peking instead of to our people, 
since with Peking lies the key to the 
solution of this embittered issue? 


-You have referred to the unity 
between the Soviet Union and China 


in the struggle against imperialism. . 


Have you noticed how, day in and 
day out, the leaders of China, from 
the highest downward, have been 
branding Prime Minister Nehru of 
having walked into the American 
imperialist camp—and become 
its stooge—in return’ for the dollar 
aid? They are propagating that the 
present border conflict has been 
engineered by Nehru as he is getting 
dollar aid. I would ask you to tell 
us clearly whether this amazing piece 
of political jaundice fits in- with 


your reading of events in India today.’ 


_ danger of 


Do you deny the fact that even the - 
recently concluded negotiations for 
MIG aircraft were conducted by 
Prime Minister Nehru in the teeth 
of bitter opposition from the West? 

If Chinese leaders are clear about 
the nature of the struggle against 
imperialism, how is it that they 
malign the very same people who are 
standing up to imperialist pressures? 
If Peking has no qualms in extending 
friendly overtures to ‘President: Ayub 
with all the military-aid commit- 
ments of Pakistan, how is it that it 
thunders at Nehru as the underling 
of US imperialism ? Has not this 
assessment of Prime Minister Nehru 
gone against the common under- 
standing of the Communist world, 
reached at the Moscow conference of 
Nov.-Dec. 1960, whose declaration 
recognised the positive anti-imperia]- 
ist role of the leadership of the newly- 
independent countries of Asia and 
Africa? It is no accident that a 
blindly sectarian understanding of the 
present-day realities ‘has- led Chinese 
leaders into an adventurist policy 
against a friendly neighbour. 

You have asked for “more active 
efforts on the part of progressive 
forces in India” for bringing about a 
peaceful settlement of the present 
conflict. And warning against the 
“chauvinist influences” 
gaining the upper hand, you have 
said: “Inthis case an internationalistic 
approach is called for.” We are 
beholden to you for the advice, but 
would it be out of place to point out 
that the upsurge of chauvinism over 
this issue has to be seen in China to- 
day and not here? The Foreign 
Minister of the Chinese Government 
speaking at an official function in 
Peking on Oct. 6 has not hesitated 
to brand the Government of India 
as “jackals”. Peking Radio and the 
People’s Daily of Peking have spared 
practically nobody worth the name 
in this country—from Prime Minister 
Nehru to leaders of the Communist 
Party of India—attacking them with 
abusive terms.. 

Even at the very moment when 
the Chinese Government publicised 
its peace terms—which you have re- 
commended to us—the-showering of 
choice epithets had not stopped from 
Peking. With all the angry words 
uttered in India against China’s 
invasion of our territory, no leader of 
Government here has used the lan- 
guage against China that can match 
in venom the abusive outburst 
of Foreign Minister Chen Yi. You 
have quoted with approval the por- 
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Touch of Bronchitis 


In times of emergency it is the 
normal practice to put curbs on news 
that might help the other’ side or 
undermine morale. Not only ru- 
mours but movements of VIPs and 
other important personnel are treat- 
ed as “classified items” and the press 
respects the ban not merely because 
of the arm of the law but as part 
of its awareness of patriotic service. 


During the last World War, 
although the element of patriotism 
was mostly missing, these bans were 
generally observed in this country, 
making the job easy’ for the official 
censor. i A 


Every journalist has had expe- 


rience of this practice after indepen- - 


dence. The Kashmir campaign news 
had to be officially scrutinised. Even 
during the swift action in Goa, these 
© bans were observed, though there 
was justified criticism at keeping the 
„n pressmen away from the Portuguese 
surrender ceremony, which, inci- 


dentally, could be covered by foreign’ 


newsmen who had reached there 
earlier .via Pakistan. 


This time over the Chinese inva- 
sion, there have naturally come the 
usual restrictions, which the press 
corps has. readily accepted. You 
may not haye noticed these, because 
these things are usually not talked 
about. 


But the ready Sects of these 
bans by the press entails certain 
responsibilities on the authorities 
concerned, and any deviation from 
the rule which they themselves are 
supposed to enforce could result 
not only in grouse and complaints 
by the press but in the weakening of 
the very cooperation which the 
authoritiés seek from the press, parti- 
‘cularly in times such as these. 


I was a little taken aback by the 
official briefing by the Defence Minis- 
try the other day, when, setting aside 
the time-honoured rule, it was given 
out that a particular General who 
was reported to have been ailing in 


the Capital, would be flying back the 


next morning to his base at Tezpur. 
Not only was this given to the press- 
men, but the authorities showed 
extraordinary interest in ‘publicising 
it themselves by putting it in the 
A.LR. news broadcast. 
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You and I would naturally won’ 


der why this particular General’s 


movement—a. four-hour flight from ' 


New Delhi to Tezpur—should at all 
have been given this high-powered | 
publicity. For instance, the news 
is never given out—and- quite rightly 
—about the General who has been 
courageously commanding our forces 
and has succeeded in halting the 
~Chinese . advance; the, General 
happens to be_in charge “of the 
entire Eastern Command. 


Another - thing _that struck me 
about the Defence Ministry briefing 
was its lack of immgination. It 
gave out that the General concerned 
came all the way to ‘New. Delhi 
because he had caugnt bronchitis. 
The. press briefing should have made 
it clear why the General could not get 
medical attention at Tezpur or even 
at nzarby Shillong, because, left as 
it. was, the news item made queer 
reading that a Generél had to hop 
all the way to New Delhi for the 
treatment of bronchitis. 


I hope the next time this General, 


or any other, figures in the official . 


communique, care is taken to answer 
beforehand: questions which normally 
arise in such cases. A touch of com- 
mon sense, please! . 


Whose Choice? 


You may remember I told you 
about the extraordinary influence 
exercised among high-ups in the 
Capital by the local bureau chief of 
a foreign news agency (Mainstream, 
Sept. 29). You ‘may remember 
that he had terminated the 
services cf the agency’s seniormost 
Indian journalist employee. The 
dispute, taken up by_the~ Delhi 
Union of Journalists, “went up for 
conciliation and was subsequently 
referred to the Industrial Tribunal 
for adjudication. 


By sheer accident, I have on my 
desk a very interesting document 
telling me how chummy the Labour 
Commissioner has been with this 
bureau chief. 


It says that the Labour Commis- 


sioner has practically been acting as 
the 2mployer’s legal adviser. He in 
fact offered the latter two alter- 
natives: firstly, not to refer the case 
to a Labour Tribunal, and thereby 
cancel out the dispute and draw a 
finis for the employee. Secondly, 
the Labour Commissioner explained, 
the case could be referred to a Tribu- 
nal, if the boss so preferred. The 
boss was also advised by the Labour 
Commissioner that the inconvenience 


of keeping away from the Labour 
Tribunal would be that, the case not 
being sub-judice, the Union could 
very well: stage further demonstra- 
tions and create embarrassment: for 
the agency itself. 


The boss himself was left. with the | 
choice. between the two—with the 
Labour Commissioner acting on. his 
decision. He consulted his friends 
and decided on not referring the case 
to a Labour Tribunal. Very oblig- > 
ingly, the Labour Commissioner 
was on the point of complying with 


the boss’s wishes when his higher- 


ups intervened-and the case.has now 
gone before the Industrial Tribunal 
to the chagrin of the bureau chief . 
and his chum, the Labour Com- 
missioner. 

I have known some officials: of 
the Labour Departments being in- 
fluenced, but I have not so. far come 
across a case of choice between re- 
ference and non-reference of a 
dispute being left to the employer: 


I would certainly say this is a fit 


case for Sri Nanda to look into. 


AIR’s Weak Spot 


The External Services of All- 
India Radio certainly needs reshap- 
ing. The crisis has eee out all. 
its weaknesses. 


Its most important enni; as , 
far as I can gather, is the lack of 


„persons knowing different foreign 


languages. . The AIR has had to get 
help’ from different embassies be- 
cause of this. Itis amazing that such 
a situation:should have been allowed 
to develop, especially in view of thè 
great emphasis the country’s leader- 
ship has been placing on international 
relations. 


The Prime Minister suggested, 
a year back, the setting up of a lan- 
guage, school. No. one among those 
in charge of AIR evidently deemed it 
necessary to follow up this timely 
advice. The least they can do is to 
make a start now. 


Tailpiece - 

Reaction dies hard in this country 
as anywhere else. Comes the report, 
from Erode in Madras State of a bus- 
owner who made two of his servants, 
both Harijans, travel in the dicky 
of his car because he did not want the . 
empty interior of the vehicle to be 
polluted. It is good to hear that the 
police noticed this blatant practice 
of untouchability and registered. a 
case against the bus-owner. 


——SCRIBBLER 
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tion of the Chinese statement paying 


lip service to “the five principles of 
peaceful co-existence and the Ban- 
dung spirit.” I wonder if you can 
permit such poisonous polemic on 
the part of responsible personalities 
and organs of China as proof of the 
distilling of the Bandung spirit. 


‘As for “the internationalistic 
approach”, you will surely agree 
that it can hardly be one-way 
traffic. If the leaders of any country 
have betrayed an woeful lack of the 


spirit of internationalism, it’ is those 


of the Chinese Government in their 
relation to our Government as well 
as those of the Chinese Communist 
Party in their relation to our Com- 
munist Party. Would you riot con- 
cede that chauvinism is obvious in 
thé case of a Government that sends 


its army to violate the frontiers of a 


neighbour rather than of the neigh- 
bour—its Government as well as 
people—standing up to ward off that 
aggression? I would invite you to 
come to any town and village in 
India and meet the common huma- 
nity in field, factory, office or even at 
the front and see for yourself with 
what pain in the heart they are. to- 
day standing up for the defence of 
their motherland. There is no 
jingoism in India today, it is the mass 
upsurge of a people’ forced by an 
intransigent neighbour to take up 
arms in their patriotic duty of defend- 
ing their beloved land. 1 would ear- 
nestly urge upon you not to mistake 
the patriotism of our nation today 
for ` chauvinism. For, you must 
know that even with this new cala- 
mity visiting us, our people shall 
not deviate from the path of peaceful 
amity that this country has chosen 


for herself. 


I have. written this letter- with 
candour but not with rancour. It 
is written in the spirit of comradely 
criticism which I sincerely believe is 
the accepted norm in the world-wide 
Communist movement today. And 
I shall be happy if you will ponder 
over the points raised here and consi- 


_der seriously whether your Editorial 


does not need re-examination. For, I 
strongly feel, along with millions in 
this country, that Pravda should play 
its worthy role in bringing about mu- 
tual amity consistent with honour 
and independence among peoples of 
the world. 


With warmest greetings, 


. Yours fraternally, 
New Delhi, AN INDIAN MARXIST. 
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rousing the people for the defence 
effort. 

.The position in these States con- 
trasts sharply with that in many other 
States, including Bihar, Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh. The Chief 
Ministers of these States have taken 


the initiative in mobilising all sec-- 


tions, excluding none, and this natu- 
rally has had a healthy effect on the 
people. è i 
Punjab..has the distinction of 
being the only--State in which the 
Government has not taken the ini- 


` tiative to utilize the cooperation of 


yor place among attempts 


_ and unimaginative policies” 
„slogan that Tibet should be attacked 


any other political party, although 
this State was commendably quick in 
mobilising official resources. 

The organised raid on the CPI 
headquarters in Delhi is a danger- 
ous portent for democracy. The 
patriotism of the vast majority in 
the CPI is beyond question; the 
small minority that wavers is an 
aberration. Such raids elsewhere in 
the world are known to have paved 
the way for fascism. The Govern- 
ment and leaders of democratic 
parties should guard agaist such 
tendencies. 


to 

divert attention from the task of 
national defence must be given to 
Dr Ram Manohar Lohia’s criticism 
of the Government’s “unrealistic 
and his 
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and “liberated”. He claimed. that 
India’s border was not the McMahon 
Line but extended far beyond it. 
The surprising part of it is that the 
former President. ‘of India ‘lent 
support to this fantastic slogan by 
declaring that “it would not be 
morally wrong if India liberated 
Tibet and handed it over to the 
Tibetans.” Sri-Jaya Prakash Nara- 
yan, whose preoccupation with 
-Sarvodaya apparently makes it diffi- 
cult for him to reconcile non- 
violence with the needs of the border 
situation, contented, himself with 
‘making the profound observation 
that “the-first mistake was committed 
when India accepted China’s sove- 
reignty over Tibet.” - 

‘It is legitimately to be expected 
that all political leaders in the coun- 
try will exercise restraint and refrain 
from a controversy which is not vital 
for defence. But when the very 
person ‘who was President of India 
during the period when the policies 
referred to were laid down chooses 
to come out with such thoughtless 
remarks, the limit is crossed. Such 
utterances by persons of eminence 
will only undermine faith at a time 
when it is sorely needed. 


$ He $ 


PREMIER Khrushchev sprang a 

big surprise on the world by first 
announcing that Russia was willing 
to remove weapons, from Cuba 
„when the Americans regarded as 


offensive if the U.S. in turn pulled 
out its own missiles from Turkey, 
and . subsequently by announcing 
his decision to dismantle Soviet 
missile bases in the controversial 
Caribbean island republic as “an 
important and constructive contribu- 
tion to peace.” 


Whatever prompted these sur- 
prise moves on Russia’s part, there 
is little doubt that the ‘world, ‘has 
been pulled back: from the brink of 
nuclear war by Mr Khrushchev’s 
initiative. That this is more than a 
mere gambit in the cold war is prov- 
ed by Russia having agreed to UN 
verification that this dismantling of 
bases is actually done. 


The thought that their naval 
blockade of Cuba could have touch- 
ed off the greatest holocaust’ in 
human history but for Mr Khrush- 
chev’s dramatic move must be a 
sobering one to the ordinary people 
of America. But if war has been 
averted for the time being, the danger 
of it has not been removed: the 
problem of Cuba remains. It is 
necessary that the Americans should 
cease to consider the island republic 
as part of their territory and deal 
with the Castro Government on the 
basis‘ of equality and mutual respect. 


One effect of the recent episode 
will probably be to strengthen Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s position in Congress 
as a result of the mid-term elections 
taking place next week. 


MAINSTREAM 


SATYAJIT RAY’S. OPTIMISM 


I have not yet had the chazce to see 
Abhijan and therefore I shall have nothing 
to say about its cinematic qualities, Once 
I see it, probably I shall agree with every- 
thing Marie Seton says about these parti- 
cular qualities, excepting that it is very 
likely that I shall find his music rather excep- 
tionally poor instead of being exceptionally 
interesting. 

But Marie Seton speaks much more 
about “the vitality of what it says about 
people and their behaviour...... that trans- 
cends the artistry of the film.’ She also 
talks about “the moral force in that it serves 
as a protest against the Angry Young Man 
being finally demoralised and broken in as 
an ally of the corrupted. and exploitive.’’ 
As a matter of fact, in her whole article 
she says very little about the cinematic 
qualities of the film and much more about 
the problems of modern man, problems 
arising from the breaking down of tradition- 
al values. I may, therefore, be excused if 
I completely ignore the cinematic qualities 
of the film and make a few observations on 
the moral questions raised by her. 


Marie Seton uses the word “humanism”? 
in a very curiously incorrect sense. Accord- 
ing to the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, the 
word “humanism’’ stands for “any system 
of thought of action which assigns a predo- 
minant interest to the affairs of man as 
compared with the supernatural or the 
abstract.” What she probably means by 
“humanism” is just optimism regarding the 
future of humanity, or an optimistic attitude 
towards “la condition humaine”. One 
wonders how a distinguished writer like 
Marie Seton could make such an elementary 
semantic error. One can very well be 
a humanist in the proper sense of the word 
and yet be a pessimist regarding the future 
of humanity or about “la condition 
humaine”. Bertrand Russell, among many 
others, is extremely perturbed, if not pessi- 
mistic, about the future of humanity. 
Does it, therefore, follow that he is not a 
humanist? Fellini, for one, could be des- 
cribed as one who is “philosophically slant- 
ed in the direction of despair’* and cynicism; 
again, can that mean that he is not a huma- 
nist because Cabiria is let down to begin 
with, let down to end with and let down all 
the way through? Strindberg was very 
much less of an optimist than Ibsen was, 
but certainly it could not be said that he 
was any less a humanist. 


Creative Art 

Marie Seton also makes a very curious 
statement. “However, it is, and always 
has been, the humanist artist who has been 
able to create’’. Does she imply that non- 
’ humanist artists have not been able to 
create? The Gothic Cathedrals were not 
built by humanists, nor the paintings in 
the caves of Ajanta. Michael Angelo was 
not a humanist, nor Fra Angelico. 

Her statement is wrong even if we were 
to interpret her use of the word “humanism’’ 
as “optimism”. The Pathetic Symphony 
. of Tchaikovsky is very gloomy indeed, yet 
it is a great work of art. Bruegel, as well 
as Dean Swift, took very dismal views of 
the human fate, but did they not create 
great art? 

Marie Seton alleges that Ray told her: 
“In the history of all arts the humanist 
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artist kad seldom, if ever, been fashion- 
able.” What a carious statement! Most 
of the great artBts since the Renaissance 
have been humarests.: Evenif “humanism”? 
is to be understood in the curious sense of 
“optimism” about “la condition humain.’’, 
that is. the attitode opposita to pessimism 
and cynicism—even then the statement, 
as it stands, is incorrect. What about 
Chaplin? Countless numbers of persons 
have recovered faith in life and overcome 
their cynicism and despair since they saw 
that magnificent znd sublime work of art— 
‘Limelizht’. What about De Sica and the 
trend that followed him for a while? What 
about Sartre? What about Picasso? Names 
could be multiplsd, but is it really neces- 
sary? It is totally and utterly wrong to 
suggest that mos. European producers and 
other ertists are sliding down to cynicism 
and despair. 


Fact of Life 


The truth is symewhat different. Every 
mathematician knows that there are certain 
problems of mathematics that just do not 
have any soluton (Example: Fermat’s 
famous last ‘theorem on tne Theory of 
Numbers). Similarly, every grown-up man, 
who hes lived through life and not glided 
on the surface o` it, knows that there are 
certain problems of life that just do not 
have aay solution. And yet one has to 
live. Fecognition of this basic fact of life 
does not constitute pessimism. On the other 
hand, the attitud ignoring tt, of assuming 
that life could reelly be all smooth, that all 
problems of life could really be solved if 
only one were to be more understanding and 
gather together = sufficient dose of good- 


will, is either naive or sheer intellectual’ 


dishonesty, or koth. 


If the crisis is a modern phenomenon, 
that is because, as Marie Seton herself 
observes, traditions are breaking down 
everywhere. Integrity in life was preserved 
until modern tirzs by mere tradition and 
religion or both. Integrity .was possible 
as long as man dñ not ask “why”, but just- 
injunctions. The 
modern man sees through the game, sees 
that religion is jus. sham and traditions have 
no basic sanction. He can therefore‘ act 
in any way whatsoever. As Brother Kara- 
mazov cried out in agony, “If God does 
not exist, any crime would be permissible’. 


No Answer Yet 


Of course that means disintegration and 
corruption. But what is there to save 
modern man from this disintegration and 
corruption? Thi: is the problem that 
has been causing anguish to many European 
film producers and other intellectuals. It 
cannot be said that any of them has found 
any answer to the question, and it depends 
on the temperament of the mdividual pro- 
ducer whether to depict this human situa- 
tion as tragic or comic—th= problem re- 
maining unresolved in any case. To use 
the word “fashionable” in this connection 
is less than fair. There is no justification 
at all for questionmng the integrity or serious- 
ness of purpose of producers like Fellini, 
Ingmar Bergman, Alain Resnais and Rene 

aire. 


Jt would indeed be woncerful if any of 
the producers were to succeed in pointing 
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out the way to us—poor lost modern 
souls—the way out of corruption and dis- 
integration. Marie Seton suggests that 
Ray, being ‘humanist’’ (that is, optimist?), 
could do so. I do not know whether Ray 
has succeeded in Abhijan in conveying artis- 
tically as well as convincingly any moral 
message concerning the complex problems 
and agonies that afflict modern man. 
But it can certainly be said that in none 
of his earlier films has he given any evi- 
dence of any comprehension of these pro- 
blems or of any capacity or inclination to 
tackle them. Excepting Devi and Kanchan- 
junga, he has chosen for each of his films 
themes that contain no problems and no 
conflicts whatscever. In Devi he does 
boldly take up a problem of importance to 
our society, but it certainly has nothing to 
do with modern man’s problem of sliding 
into despair and cynicism. In Kanchan- 
junga, for the first time, Ray takes up a 
‘modern’ problem, and if one is to judge by 
this film, I for one would find it very difficult 
indeed to believe in Satyajit Ray’s capacity 
to tackle the problems of modern man. 


Three Problems - 


In Kanchanjunga Ray indeed very brave- 
ly brings in the very heart of his theme— 
three protlems of the modern man and 
woman of India, viz., (/) the conflict given 
rise to by the fact of young men and women 
bécoming conscious of their right and need 
of free association and romancé and yet 
being forced by social conditions to marry 
and cohabit with absolute strangers; (ii) 
the infinitely complex human relations of 
pride, prejudice, optimism and humiliation 
in a middl class society that is more 
snobbish and more stratified, classwise as 


- well as caste-wise, than probably any com- 


munity anywhere in the world; and (iii) 
lastly,.the problem of broken marriages, 
that are not acknowledged as being broken 
and are continued indefinitely in their soul- 
killing ugliness and ghastliness. 


But how does Ray tackle the problems? 
He obviously wants to treat them human- 
istically (that is, optimistically) Does Ray 
manage to express the anguish of the young 
girl who is about to be sacrificed at the 
matrimonial altar? His optimistic treatment 
consists in showing that ultimately the girl 
does manage to give up security in favour 
of love. But the essential tragedy of the 
situation is that she will have to, later on, 
some time or other, give up love for security. 
For women, being bearers of children, have 
to have security, and the social conditions in 
India are such that it is often very difficult 
to combine love with security, and given the 
choice, love has necessarily to be sacrificed. 
But Ray, béing an optimist, does not allow 
this grim reality to cast any shadow on the 
happy “release” of the girl from the sacri- 
ficial altar! The moral he wants to point 
out, obviously, is that if a girl prefers love 
to security, she could actually achieve it. 
This, however, is not true. ‘ 


Truth Missed . 

Again, being ‘humanist’, Ray- dislikes 
that class and caste differences should divide 
human beings and hence leaves the problem 
of the lower middle class young man caught 
in an upper middle Class circle with a hint 
that while the older generation is really 
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evil (opportunism on the one side and 
unquestioned chieftaincy on the other), 
the differences could be resolved if only the 
younger generation were to get together. 
No doubt the young rich girl is sincere in 
inviting the young unemployed boy to her 
place, and in her desire to be friends with 
him. But once again, Ray misses out the 
essential tragedy of the situation, namely, 
that the conditions of life are such that 
(saving exceptions) this very young girl 
will one day grow into the typical snobbish 
society lady despising the lower classes, 
and this very young man would grow into 
the very same greedy, greasy opportunist 
that his old father is. ` 


‘As to the matrimonial difficulty, Ray’s 
optimism shows an even more facile way 
out“: The unhappy couple meet under a 
tree, exchange a few words of goodwill, 
and, hey presto! the problems, which were 
“not solved during the last ten years of 
married life, get solved,.or nearly so, as if 
by magic, or more probably, by the benign 
influence of the natural beauty of the Kan- 
chanjunga. Here is a situation where a wo- 
man has been in love with a.man but was 
forced to marry another and who has carri- 
ed on illicit relations with the earlier cne all 
through these ten married years! Day 
after day, year after year, ‘the couple have 
undergone the ghastly and obscene expe- 
rience of quarrélling with, hating and sus- 
pecting each other during the day and 
copulating at night. Yet the anguish, the 
bitterness and the agony that this soul- 
killing experience has meant for them does 
nol get any expression whatsoever in the 

m. 


Tragic Flower 


Of course, the result of eveni such obscene 
copulation can be quite beautiful—and Ray 
does not fail to take cinematic advantage 
of the possibility. He makes the result— 
the child—a particularly sweet one. The 
sweet innocent child passes up and down 
before the spectators and before the unhappy 
coupk—a beautiful flower-like symbol of 
the union, a flower it would be a pity to 
trample underfoot! But once again Ray 
passes over the essential tragedy of the 
situation, namely, that this sweet little 
child who does not understand today will 
understand one day, and then, she will 
cease to be sweet, she will cease tc be happy, 
she will become unhappy, gloomy and full 
of complexes. Jt is a very convenient 
cliche used by all unhappy couples who 
have not got the honesty and the guts to 
get separated, that a broken marriage is 
harmful for the child. Nobody, however, 
has compared the harm done to a child by 
the breaking up of a marriage with the 
harm done to it by being brought up in the 
poisonous atmosphere of an unhappy 
marriage. 

Obviously, there is no way out of the 
tragic destinies of these modern characters 
until and unless one changes the very 
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Book Reviews 


An- Incomplete Survey 


WE HAVE COME A LONG WAY: 


London. 25s. Pp. 275. i 


Mr--Vincent Brome does not seem to be 
quite justified in having limited his very 
fascinating study to the countries of Western 
Europe and America. Having-chosen to 
draw up “evocative sketches” of the every- 
day life in the different periods since the 
dawn of history,.it is not clear why he also 
chose to confine himself to Greece, Rome, 
France, England and the United States. 
He could have more usefully wandered over 
the entire world and if this called for more 
voluminous study and still greater writing 
effort there could be no doubt that these 
would have been immensely worthwhile. 


Mr Brome perhaps did not want to em- 
broil himself in more things than he could 
conveniently disentangle and therefore res- 
tricted himself to the countries of Western 
Europe and America. But in trying to 
make his work simple, he has spent all his 
gifts on what appear to be nothing more than 
the production of afew stills. A quick 
recapitulation of his ‘ten chapters would 
make this clear. In fifth century Greece 
there were slaves despite a~‘flowering of 
poetry, drama and architecture’? and the 
Athenian democracy. Imperial Rome 
was a dreadful place of gladiatorial combats 
_ and nightmarish insanitation. The French 
baron hunted the wild boar with his dogs 
across the ripening paddy of his peasants 
and destroyed the crop that would have fed 
them for months in the 13th century. 
Peasants languished in medieval England 
that was plagued by Black Death. Things 
did brighten up in Elizabethan England 
when the practice of medicine assumed 
scientific pretensions though the savage 
civil laws had men hanged for petty thefts. 
The laws did not become very tender in the 
eighteenth century when public hangings 
were-made at Tyburn and from these we 
go quickly to the Storming of the Bastille, 
to Dickens’ nineteenth century America 
and to the present-day American worker 
with his “telly” and chewing gum. ` 


These are certainly very readable and 


Mr Brome’s command over detail adds to - 


the interest. The life of the European 


By. VINCENT. BROME : Cassel & Co. Ltd, 


o 


and the American common man had indeed 
been very hard during all the centuries that 
he lived through but Mr Brome’s treatment 
of a small-area makes it clear that he has 
steadily moved. upward, though he had to 
struggle at -every stage. 


Mr Brome should have read enough his- 
tory to know that the concept of progress is 
very elusive indeed. In India there were 
periods during which there was much pros- 
perity but the concept of a steady forward 
or upward movement broke down when the 
country at a later stage began to hurtle fast 
down a steep incline of decay. There could 
be no justification for Mr Brome’s disregard 
of these imponderable forces of ‘history, 
simply because they did not operate in the 
countries of his choice. There is also the 
other aspect of the degree of civilisation 
that we have acquired in spite of the fact 
that life in Europe and America at the pre- 
sent day is infinitely softer and more 
agreeable than it was in ancient Greece and 
Rome and in France of the Bourbons. We 
have to balance this with the readiness of 
the big powers to decimate millions with the 
H-bomb. It might require more imagina- 
tion and reflectiveness than one might 
think to figure out what a far superior 
Tace, aeons away from now, would think of 
Twentieth Century Man. 


The concluding chapter on the efforts 
of Mr Joseph Knowles to go back to the 
days of the Caveman is most interesting. 
He pertinently points out that Mr Knowles 
who forsook his clothes and tried to live for 


-a few days at a place far remoyed from 


civilisation, suffered from the disadvantag- 
es of having livéd and known the twentieth 
century-—a factor that did not distract the 
Caveman who might have been very happy 
despite all his deprivations that we imagine. 
These points require to be treated with great- 
er vigour and thoroughness and one hopes 
that the labours of Mr Brome would be 
more rewarding in his promised next book. 


—C.V.G. 
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social: conditions. One could have taken 
Kanchanjunga as a seriously -optimistic 
film if it were shown that the characters 
were trying to find ways out for themselves 
through consciously changing the constrict- 
ing and inhibiting environmental conditions, 
of course to the extent possible. But noth- 
ing like that is done. Problems are posed, 
and they get simply resolved, by them- 
selves, and the only factor accounting for 
the miracle seems -to be the magnificent 
beauty of the Kanchanjunga! If this is to 
be the way Ray would like.to be humanist 
(that is, optimist!), there is indeed very 
little we can hope for from him in the line 
of treatment .of modern problems. 


It may be pointed out that Chaplin, after 
all, always ended his films in a hopeful vein 


(Charlie vanishing down the road holding - - 


the hand of the accidentally-met, equally- 
desolate-and-lost female character) and yet 
did never really resolve any problem. But 
that would be quite an irrelevant compari- 
son. Chaplin never posed any problem of 
modern man ! He depicted, poetically, the 
condition of the non-modern man in a 
modern society, the outsider, the one who 
does not belong. But Satyajit Ray has 
posed problems in Kanchanjunga; and 


(according to Marie Seton) has resolved in * 


Abhijan, the problems of the modern Angr 
Young Man in terms of hope! 
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A BIRTHDAY RESOLVE 


DEAR READER, 


In the noise of battle let us not forget to sparea moment to feel grateful 
for Jawaharlal Nehru, prime architect of new India and symbol of the 
nation’s hopes and aspirations. The Prime Minister completes 73 next 
Wednesday. f 


Nothing trings out a people’s thoughts like a crisis. In the last fort- 
night we have witnessed the most inspiring demonstration of the faith the 
people of this country have pinned on Jawaharlal Nehru. 


What is he basis of this faith? To the common people of India 
Jawaherlal Nehru represents “the great human goal of social and economic 
equality, the erding of all exploitation.” To them he symbolizes the pro- 
mise of release for themselves and their children and grand-children from 
poverty and misery and subservience to private vested interests. 


The faith has grown ovez-the years. And in the last few years, after 
he toox up the tremendous “airden of steering India along the path of econo- 
mic development and progress towards the cherished goal of Socialism, the 
faith in his leadership has flowered into confidence about the future of the ` 
440 million people of the country. 


During this period of unparallelled stresses and strains in the world, 
he has also become the symbol of peace, goodwill among nations, an end 
to the nuclear menace that threatens the ultimate holocaust. 


In the last fifteen years Jawaharlal Nehru has constantly striven: to 
translzte his iceals into reality. The Five-Year Plans, the emphasis on 
the public sector, the policy of non-alignment and the refusal to be drawn 
into military aliances ars all part of this effort of his. 


Of cours> the path has not been easy. Apart from the inherent diffi- 
culties in bringing about these great changes in so vast a country, he has 
had to face tke determined, ruthless and unscrupulous attempts of vested: 
interests of every kind to block the march-of the people to Socialism and to 
push India into military alliances. Even for the limited progress this country 
has made, he kas had to fight every inch of the way, sometimes compromis- 
ing, sometime: asserting himself. 


The shameful betrayal of his trust by the Chinese and their new mas- 
sive invasion af our country has given a new and unforeseen opportunity to 
those ranged against Socialism and its necessary corollary, planning, . and 
against our pclicy of peace’and non-alignment. They have not been slow to 
cash in on th national crisis. The exploiters naturally find it easy, with 
all the resources at their command, to place themselves in the forefront of 
the ranks of the patriats. 


This is coday’s danger. The Chinese we will undoubtedly drive out. 
But let us take care that Big Business and the agents of foreign countries 
do not wrest our hardwon freedom from our hands. The danger is very 
real because some of them occupy high places and are ina position to harm 
the people’s <nterest in a hundred subtle ways. 


‘As Sri Chalapathi Rau points out in his birthday offering to Jawaharlal 
Nehru in this issue of Mainstream, the need to fight the Chinese does not 
affect the need for Socialism. From the war effort must result a better 
India. Let us rededicate ourselves. to the task of toiling for the India of 
Jawaharlal’s dreams. 


—TuHE EDITOR 





TESTING TIME FOR NON-ALIGNMENT 
e AFTER MENON’S EXIT e 


wits American arms flown in in 
considerable quantity, along with 
defence weapons from other Western 
countries, the scales of non-align- 
ment are threatened to be disturbed. 
While the allergy against Western 
arms has gone even in the case of the 
-Indian Communists—such being the 
logic of the Chinese invasion of our 
Motherland—the question has come 
up in a big way as to its impact on 
our foreign policy itself. ` 
- Although the Swatantra clamour 
for scrapping non-alignment has not 
yet become the vocal demand of any 
section of Congressmen, a disturb- 
ing symptom of our foreign policy 
ailment could be discerned in New 
Delhi during the last few days with 
~ quite a few even among the Congress ^ 
MPs lamenting the reverses in our 
external relations. 

It has not escaped notice here that 
during the hectic days of Parliament's 
opening the MPs with a Western 
bias have suddenly been pitch-forked 
into prominence, while anti-American- 
ism has almost gone under the table. 

_As a measure of the changed situation 
it is recalled here that three years ago 
Mr Ejisenhower’s offer of help to 
India in the event of a showdown 
with China, conveyed discreetly 
through Smt. Pandit, was politely 
declined by the Prime Minister. 

While voices are heard about the 
-futility of*non-alignment, the Prime 
Minister himself is more than con- 
vinced about the wisdom of his 
foreign policy as being best suited 
for this country. There is, how- 
ever, no gainsaying the fact that 
the highest quarters in New Delhi 
are Worried over the new develop- 
ments, both internal and external, 
that have forced the Government to 
depend almost solely on the flow of 
Western arms to ward off the Chinese 
invader. 

Viewed in this background, there 
was regret in the Capital over Mos- 
cow’s initial stand. Repeated Soviet re- 
minders about the dangers of getting 
arms from the West, together with 
Moscow’s own difficulty in supplying 
arms in the face of Peking’s veto, 
did create an uneasy feeling here. 
The first Pravda editorial of Oct 25 


was widely disliked not merely for its 


preference of the Chinese proposals: 


but for underwriting Peking’s case 
against the McMahon Line itself. 

In contrast, the second Pravda 
editorial of -Nov 5:has created a 
slightly better impression, insofar 
as it reads like an appeal to both 
sides to the conflict and not to India 
alone; secondly, there is no homily 
about the origin of the McMahon 
Line; and thirdly, there isamore pro- 
nounced recognition of India’s posi- 
tive role 
non-stop calumny about Nehru 
being expansionist and in the pay of 
the dollar. There is appreciation 
here of President Brezhnev’s speech 
when our‘ new Ambassador, Sri 
T.N. Kaul, presented his credentials 
to the Soviet Head of State: particu- 
larly noted here is his remark, “We 
are well aware that the foreign policy 
of India is based on peace and 
friendship”. 

There is, however, a cautious 
approach about Moscow with a tinge 
of understanding that it could hardly 
afford to displease China in the criti- 
cal balance over Cuba. This view- 
point, reinforced by the Prime Minis- 
ter’s interview to the CBS last week, 
interprets the marked change in 
shift between the first and the second 
Pravda editorials as indicative of 
Moscow’s displeasure with Peking’s 
denunciation of what it has called 

“the appeasement” over Cuba—an 
obvious dig at Mr Khrushchev him- 
self. It appears that although Mos- 
cow lost good ground with the first 
Pravda editorial, there is an anxiety 
on its part to recover as much of it 
as possible in the coming weeks. 

N this delicate balance of forces, 

Cairo has comeinto prominence with 
President Nasser playing.a very signi- 
ficant role, which has been widely 
welcomed in this country. Contrary 
to what some tendentious press re- 
ports had suggested, responsible 
quarters in New Delhi have through- 
out been appreciative: of the UAR 
President’s active interest in the pre- 
sent conflict. 

The rejection of Cairo’s proposals 
fora cease-fire by Peking has rallied a 


in contrast to Peking’s . 


larger number of non-aligned powers 
on India’s side. Prominent among 
these is Ceylon, while President 
Nasser’s lead will help to mobilise 
Arab opinion on our side, partially 
vitiated by Pakistan’s pro-Peking 
-propaganda offensive. 

It is understood that one of the 
factors which led UAR to take the 
initiative in the peace move was the 
concern. at the mounting accretion of 


U.S. influence in case the conflict _ 


drags on and India is forced to 
depend more and more on Western 
arms. Since this might spell the 
doom of non-alignment, President 
Nasser is most anxious to throw in 
his weight on the side of India and to 
persuade other interested powers 
like the Soviet Union to take a hand 
in bringing sense to Peking. How 
far the two-pronged peace moves on 
the part of Cairo and Moscow will 


succeed against Chinese truculence, it - 


is too early to forecast. The upshot 
of it all would be a closer feeling of 
mutual sympathy and understanding 
between Cairo and New Delhi. 


POLITICAL complexion given to 
the storm over Sri Krishna Menon 
disturbed > a 


has number of 


those who had been unsparing in ` 


their criticism of bungling and in- 
efficiency in the Defence Ministry. 


The provocative lead taken in the ` 


episode by the elements of the Right, 
particularly by the Jan Sangh and the 
Swatantra Party, has created a new 
dilemma. For, there are many in 
New Delhi who would not like that 
the exit of Sri Menon should provide 
a harvest for these political oppo- 
nents of the Prime Minister. 

A new canard has now started 
that it is not Sri Krishna 
Menon alone who. is to blame; it 
says the Prime Minister himself 
cannot escape the responsibility of 
having trusted China too long, and 
after all, Sri Menon has been the 
favourite of Sri Nehru himself, if 
not his alter ego. Under the- cir- 
cumstances, would the wolves be 
pacified with Sri Menon’s exit, or 
would they resume the chase once 
they have tasted blood? 

Tt is also being said that just as 
Sri Menon has so long been a target 
of American antipathy, his exit 
might create the impression, in the 
East as well as in the West, that India 
is about to` say good-bye to non- 
alignment. 

However, the minus points scored 

(Continued on page 6) 
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PSP’S PERFORMANCE ¢ NDC’s 
HESITANT MOVES 


WwitHour the camera-conscious 

exhibitionist fervour of the rich 
who are patriotically parting with 
negligible portions of their hoarded 
wealth, the ordinary people of this 
country have in the last few days - 
unostentatiously demonstrated their 
solid support for the Prime Minister 
and the. Government in the task of 
driving the Chinese aggressor out of 
our territory. It has in fact-been a 
human drama of inspiring dimen- 
sions, with the poorest of the poor 
unreservedly handing over their 
lives’ savings to defend the honour 
of the Motherland. Not this alone: 


in their tens of thousands men of the. 


middle and working classes have - 
volunteered for recruitment to the 
armed forces. Old women have 
offered their sons and their all. These 
are the patriots—millions and mil- 
lions of them—more than those who 
in the airconditioned comfort of their 
luxurious- homes write out cheques 
for amounts that mean little-to them. 
These ordinary people constitute the 
nation’s strength against which no 
invader can stand. 


But while this great national 
effort goes on, there goes on also a 
mighty newspaper controversy over 
the basic policies: of the country, 
painstakingly shaped over fifteen 
years by the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues. Some politicians and 
Big Business spokesmen are naturally 
making the maximum use of the 
opportunity afforded by the un- 
ashamed aggression by the Chinese 
to wean the country away from non- 
alignment and the path of Socialism. 
The Chinese, with their distorted 
view of the present and the-future, 
are bent upon breaking up the non- 
aligned area which stands for peace 
and goodwill among nations. That 
is among the major reasons for the 
present unprovoked and naked 
aggression, for the Chinese Com- 
munists think that it is time the world 
is divided into two distinct and 
mutually hostile camps without a 
peace area coming in the way of 
global war. The Chinese think that 
India should move into a position 
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of mil:tary dependence on the West 
in order to brirg about this situation. 
It is ironic that the pro-West lobby in 
this country should be doing most 
enthusiastically precisely what 
Peking wants: ` 
* * 

i DE seen unfortunate that 

leaders of some of the Leftist parties 
should have allowed their intense 
dislike of the Communists to cloud 
their - judgemeat regarding larger 
issues that have a bearing on this 
country’s future. Dr Lohia’s advo- 
cacy of invasion of Tibet falls in this 
catego-y. But this is not so serious 
as the PSP’s efforts to belittle India’s 
achievements as a result of its policy 


of non-alignment and non-involve- - 


‘ment in miliary alliances. The 
most .amazing part o? the PSP 
National Executive’s resolution is 
its rejection cf our Government’s 
conditions for any negotiations on 
the border question. When the peo- 
ple express corfidence in the Prime 
Minister’s leadership at this time, it 
means that his judgement and deci- 
sions, whether on the conduct of 
defence operations or on the econo- 
mic ard other measures to be taken 
for this purpcse or on terms for 
negotictions, wil be implicitly accept- 
ed by the coumiry. At the moment 
the only task is all-out preparation 
for the successful prosecution of the 
war. Militant postures are not 
called for. Orly quiet, determined, 
unstinting support to the Government 
to eject the agg-essor is néedednow. 

Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan, how- 
ever, Eas taken a more reasonable 
attitude. . Whils he does not approve 
entirely of the ‘Sept. 8 position hav- 
ing been laid Gown as the basis for 
any taks, he supports the commit- 
ment. Being prepared for negotia- 
tions is not a sign of weakness but 
of strength, he says; this cannot be 
called a “selut”. „But the PSP 
National Executive presumably does 
not agree withit one-time uncrowned 
king. 

Agzin, while the PSP Executive 
came .out with an attack -on the 


Soviet. attitude, Sri Jaya Prakash, 


‘lio discussed ihe border problem 
with the Prime Minister, said: “The 
Soviet Union has its own difficulties. 
We should not judge them too harsh- 
ly in this matter.” 

* * 1 


; JE a lot of hysteria was worked 


up against the Communists în 
the first twelve days of the new 
Chinese aggression, the leadership 
of the CPI is very much to blamé for 
having generously provided a conve- 
nient handle. It became necessary - 
for the National Council.of the party 
to meet to take a decision which the 
CPI Central Secretariat should have 
taken almost a month earlier. How- 
ever, With the National Council’s 
forthright resolution the CPI may 
be said to have come of age. For’ 
the first time in its chequered history 
the bulk of the membership has 
asserted itself effectively in the shap- 
ing of policy. And for the first 
time decisions have’ been taken with- 
out inhibitions regarding the Attitude 
of other Communist parties‘ of the 
world, including that of the Soviet 
Union. 


The resolution itself has been 
welcomed by responsible leaders in 
the country. It calls for all-out 
efforts by party members and sympa- 
thisers to ‘help the defence prepara- 
tions. At the same time it warns 
against the attempts of parties and 
groups to seek narrow political 
advantage out of the national crisis 
and to force India to give up its policy 
of non-alignment and peace. A signi- 
ficant aspect of the resolution is that 
the CPI itself gives the lie direct to 
Peking’s false propaganda against 
Sri Nehru and rebuffs the’ slander 
campaign of Chinese radio and press. 
Another point of importance is 
support for “buying arms form any 
country on a commercial basis.” 


‘In fact, the tone and tenor of the 


resolution is fully in keeping with the 
national interest and the Govern- 
ment’s own approach. 


The only regrettable factor in 
the whole affair is that the change 
in the CPI policy is not reflected in 
the composition of its leadership. 
It is an accepted convention that 
once a party’s basic approach chang- 
es, the leadership also changes 
appropriately. This has been almoste 
a principle in the case of the CPI. 
It is known that the minority group 
expressed anti-national sentiments 
and till the last tried its damnedest to 
prevent the right decision being taken. 


(Continued on page 18) 


NEW DELHI SKYLINE.. 


by Sri Menon in the last week were 
provided by the criticisms heard 
about his Ministry and himself from 
the Chief Ministers who came to 
Delhi for the National Development 
Council meeting. | Conspicuous 
-among them was the Orissa Chief 





. (Continued from page 4) 


Minister—oné-time protege of Sri 
Krishna Menon himself—who not 


only demanded bis resignation but 


even joined in the Congress MPs’ 


campaign against Sri Menon, remind- 
ing one of the lady who protested: 


too much 


In contrast, Sri Menon’s letter of 
resignation, submitted more than a 
week before its actual acceptance by 
the Prime Minister, has bzen wide- 
ly appreciated as a very dignified 
gesture in keeping with the best tradi- 
tions of parliamentary democracy. 





PEKING JUGGLERY 


Peking’s People’s Daily editorial department is‘ working overtime these days to fight the war against 


Indian “expansionism”. 


foolscap pages of closely typed lines. 


On October 27 it released a magnum opus whose English translation runs to 22 
This was written to prove that the “reactionary, expansionist ideas of 


the big bourgeoisie and big landlords of India form an important part of Nehru’s philosophy.” 


The article claims to have made a “real”? discovery that “Nehru was dreaming of a great Indian empire 
long before India’s proclamation of independence.” 


Here is the passage from the People’s Daily unvarnished: 
“Readers are invited first to read the following passage written by Nehru in his book ‘the Discovery of 


India’ in 1944. 


....Though not directly as a pacific State, India will inevitably exercise an important influence there. 
India will also develop as the centre of economic and political activity in the Indian Ocean area, in south-east 
Asia and right up to the Middle East. Her position gives an economic and strategic importance in a part of 


the world which is going to develop rapidly in the future. 


If there is a regional grouping of the countries 


bordering on the Indian Ocean on either side of India—Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, 
Siam, Java, etc.—present day minority problems will disappear, or at any rate will have to be considered in an 


entirely different context. 


.for the small national state is doomed. 


It may survive as a culturally autonomous area but not 


as an ie aden political unit.’ (third edition pp. 510-511, Meridian Books Ltd., London, 1951). 


“This enables one to understand two things clearly: first, the goal pursued by this ambitious Nehru is 
the establishment of a great empire unprecedented in India’s history. The sphere of influence of this great 
empire would include a series of countries from the Middle East to south-east Asia and far surpass that of the 
colonial system set up in Asia in the past by the British empire. 


“Secondly, this ambitious Nehru believes that when the ‘regional grouping’ with India as ‘the centre of 
economic and political activity’ is established or in other words, when the great empire conceived by Nehru 


comes into existence, ‘minority problems ' will disappear’ in this region. 
‘it may survive as a culturally autonomous area but not as an independent political 
in a word, it can only be a vassal in Nehru’s great empire. 


“These statements of Nehru were written 18 years ago. 
long before India’s proclamation of independence. 


national state is doomed’, 
unit’; 


bourgeoisie and big landlords of India.” 


Reads authentic, perhaps the reader would say in Jakarta, Rangoon or even London (thanks to Mr Ivor 
Montagu). But if you check up with the book, you will find that what Sri Nehru was emphasising was that the 


balance of political importance in the world was shifting. 


According to Nehru, ‘the small 


Nehru was dreaming of a great Indian empire 
This is a real ‘discovery’ of the expansionism oF the big 


In the line immediately preceding the first of the 


quoted passages, Sri Nehru says: “The Pacific is likely to’ take the place of the Atlantic in the future as a nerve- 


centre of ‘the world.” 


In between the two quoted passages, 
self becoming “‘the centre of a supra-national State” and himself adds: 


Sti Nehru tries to refute G.D.H. Cole’s forecast about India her- 
“For my part I-have no liking for a 


division of the world in a few supra-national areas, unless these are tied together by some strong world bond.” 
And he warns that if some world body was not formed then these supra-national regions (which he himself has 


disapproved) might take shape. 


The doom of the small national State has been mentioned as a warning 


against outmoded nationalism and as a new stress on international approach. 


The passage which the Peking editors have conveniently left out follows: 
be well for the world if India cah make her influence felt. 
and co-operation and against aggression.” 


“Whatever happens it will 


For that influence will always be in favour of peace 
No doubt showing how Nehru dreamt of his empire even in the 


Ahmadnagar Fort eighteen years ago, when he was fighting the British Empire! 


The beauty of it all is that Sri Nehru in this very section of his book forecasts that the two emerging 
powers with an important world role to play would be India and China. 





Rather inconvenient for Peking! 
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ECONOMICS OF EMERGENCY 


The first flush of anger over the: is suffcient rejoinder to the false 


Chinese aggression is now giving way 
to a more realistic and’ cool-headed 
assessment of the implications of the 
new situation, particularly on the 
economic front. According to the 
Government’s’ understanding, while 
it will continue to seek peaceful settle- 
ment of the problem on terms 
honourable to this country, the trou- 


. ble with China‘is going to be a long- 


drawn-out affair. Even if the pre- 
sent conflict ends soon in a settle- 
ment, India cannot in future take 
chances but has to remain militarily 
‘vigilant for years to come on the 
entire 2,500-mile mountainous border 
with China. 


Economic statesmen of the coun- 
try have thrown themselves fully into 
the job of working out the main 
direction for the economy with this 
end in view, that is: (f) to gear up the 
economy to defeat the Chinese 
aggression; and (ii) thereafter to 
enable the country to spare sufficient 
resources actively to man the Hima- 
layan frontier. On a rough estimate, 
it is believed that Rs. 100 crores 
more will be needed for this purpose 
annually. 


Weak Spots 


In these circumstances, it will be 
worthwhile to look into our econo- 
mic weak spots. It should be realiz- 
ed that this hour of trial has come 
when our economic difficulties have 
been quite serious. During the last 
year there was virtually no develop- 
ment, since whatever economic 
development took place was cancelled 
out by the increase in population. 
Shortfall is most pronounced in vital 
sectors of industry. Another draw- 
back, which is now coming home 
to roost, is that, as a peace-loving 
nation, we have paid little attention 
to developing defence potential in 
industry during all these years of 
planning. (Incidentally, this itself 
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Chinese propaganda that the Nehru 
Goverrment is pursuing an “‘expan- 
sionist” policy. A comparison 
throws some lignt on the character of 
the two economies. While we spend 
only 24 per cent of our national 
income on defence, the correspond- 
ing figure for China is as high as 10 
per cent.) The Chinese, on the other 
hand, though they have suffered 
serious setbacks in resent years, 
have been consistently and conscious- 
ly building up :he defence potential. 


New Strategy 


This compazison must not lead to 
undue anxiety. The outcome of the 
battle is determined, first and fore- 
most, by the justness of the cause. 
There is not a shade of doubt that 
justice is on our side. Also, this 
should -not leac us to look to others 
to come to our.rescue. Though all 
friendly assistence is welcome, the 
ordeal has to be faced primarily with 
our own strenzth, and our human 
and material potential is in no way 
inferior to thet of our adversary. 
What is required is to mobilise the 
resources effectively. Fortunately 
our economic dlanners are applying 
their minds to this. They are well 


set towards evolving a new strategy 


of.economic.development, consistent 


with tae requirements of the times., 


Resharing of -Pian 

Surely the present shape of the 
Plan cannot 5e kept intact. But 
should the Plen bé suspended? Or 
should its size be cut? These are 
most short-sighted sugg=stions. The 
mass of the people of the country 
have tzen enthused and are prepared 
to meke sacrifices. The Govern- 
ment has only to channelise this 
national feeling. In economic terms, 


‘the entire addi-ional expenditure on 


defence can be met by voluntary con- 
tributions and new taxation unfore- 


seen in the Plan. Economy in admi- 
nistration is another source that 
must be tapped in these days of emer- 
gency. Retention of the Plan is 


:imperative not only from the long- 


term view but also for-meeting imme- 
diate needs. But the Plan has to be 
re-shaped. Certain sectors have to 
be enlarged and strengthened at the 
cost of others. 


Obviously, basic industries and 
transport are to be strengthened at 


the expense of luxury and consumer. 


goods industries, village and small 
industries, social services, commu- 
nity development. Within the basic 
industries, priority is to be accorded 
to those which yield results quickly 
and directly help defence needs. For 
instance, in the automobile industry, 
production of cars is to be drasti- 
cally cut, perhaps altogether suspend- 
ed, in favour of trucks and buses. 
An immediate survey needs to be 
conducted to assess the defence 
potential of industry, in both the 
private and public sectors, and this 
potential must be immediately 
exploited in full. Whereever 
switch-over from peaceful uses 
to military uses is feasible, it should 
be immediately effected. As far as 
consumer goods industries are con- 
cerned, no new licences should be 
given, and licences issued but not yet 
utilized should be withdrawn. 


To bring about this change in the 
country’s industrial sphere, all pos- 
sible instruments should be made 
use of. Most important in this res- 
pect is the credit advanced to indus- 
tries. The Government should 
strictly control the policy—and its 
implementation—of advancing loans 
by banks, LIC and other semi-official 
ctedit-giving institutions. Not a 


single naya paisa should be advanced’ 


by these institutions for purposes 
other than defence needs. 


In this programme, foreign ex- 


A 
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change will be the most serious obs- 
tacle. But this is not insurmount- 
able. This difficulty can be over- 
come in the following ways: 

(i) Gold hoards in India are 
valued at Rs. 4,000 crores. Even 
if one-fourth is mobilised, the foreign 
exchange problem can be reduced to 
a.considerable extent. If voluntary 
efforts fail, the Government should 
resort to extraordinary measures. 

(ii) No foreign exchange allo- 
cation should be made for consumer 
goods industries, even on mainten- 
ance account. 


(iii) Friendly countries should-be 
requested to postpone the recovery 
of loans, particularly those which are 
payable in foreign currency; post- 
ponement of the remittance of profits, 


royalties and fees on foreign private _ 


investments should also be sought. 
There should also be no let-up in 
export promotion, even though there 
is not much likelihood that we can 
increase our foreign exchange earn- 
ings on this account. 


Much against our wishes, we have 
to discard or reduce to the minimum 
the items which may be describéd “as 
“luxuries of peaceful times.” These 
items come largely under the head- 
ing of social services, village and 
small industries and community 


development and co-operation. While’ 


pruning this sector of the Plan, care 
should be taken to see that it does not 
lead to serious social and economic 
imbalances. Also, existing facilities 
should be put to the maximum use. 
For instance, without providing any 


additional substantial funds, the edu- 
cation programme can- be pushed 
through by changing schools and 
institutions, wherever needed, to two- 
shift basis and making the teacher do 
more work, 


Luxury Living 


Development in our country dur- 
ing the past few years has been such 
as to encourage luxurious, easy and 
comfortable living for certain strata 
of society. No statistics are needed 
to prove it, as this is evident from the 
increasing number of cars, posh 
houses and the variety of luxury 
goods available in the market. 
Government policy, far from curb- 


ing these tendencies and conspicuous’ 


consumption, has been encouraging 
it in many cases. For instance, in 
most of the States the rates of domes- 
tic power consumption has been on 
a telescopic basis, which obviously 
encourages power consumption for 
non-essential purposes. We have 
now to call a halt to this humbug, 
as the alternative to austerity is awe- 
some to contemplate. In the new 
situation, civilian consumption of 
basic and rare items like steel, alu- 
minium, cement, coal, petroleum 
products and power should be 
curtailed to the minimum. Passenger 
trains and buses have to be curbed. 


. Rationing 


‘This country does not lack in 
patriotism. Its history is full of 
sacrifices. Workers will have to 
give a ‘no strike’ pledge and put in 


their best to increase production. 
Industry, for its part, should agree 
to` work on a “no profit, no loss” 
basis in regard to work done for 
defence purposes. The common 
people also need to be protected 
from anti-social’ elements, specula- 
tors and profiteers. In concrete 
terms, this means that the Govern- 
ment ‘should undertake to supply the 
basic minimum necessities of life, 
like foodgrains, cloth, coal, etc., at 
reasonable prices and in reasonable 
quantities. This is possible only 
through rationing, but the Govern- 
ment is still fighting shy of it. Even 
during the last fortnight, the prices 
of woollens have increased by 10 to 
15 per cent. In the near future all 
prices are bound to shoot up unless. 
the Government intervenes effective-- 
ly. The Food Minister’s claim of 
having enough stocks and his opposi- 
tion to any type of control seems 
short-sighted in view of the increas- 
ing demand for foodgrains and the 
decreasing attention agriculture will 
receive in practice. It may be added 
that no country has fought a war 
without rationing. This country can 
be no exception, especially since even 
in peace time it has been experienc- 

ing shortages and price increase. 
The success of all these policies 
will depend ‘in a large measure on the 
quality of economic leadership. At 
present the administration of the 
public sector industries particularly is 
most inefficient. This can no longer 
be tolerated. All existing resources 
must be utilized to be the maximum. 
—V.K. 
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THE IF-ING OF NEHRU 


t 


by M. CHALAPATHI RAU 


Jawaharlal Nehru today is a war leader who is fighting for the lasting values of peace: 
He is what he is because of the raré combination of great qualities which have made him 
To expect him’ to be what he is not is a futile and purposeless 


beloved of the people. 
Here India’s ablest editor points aut that even Jawaharlal Nehru can 


occupation. 


do only what the people help him to do. On his birthday this week: “‘It is the duty of all 
those who are fighting for a free, independent, socialist India to help: him against ex- 


if only Jawaharlal Nehru had 


‘insisted on Tibet’s independence in 


1950; if he had only propounded no 
Panch-sheel with the Chinese; if 
only he had aligned India with the 
West—these are the irritant ‘ifs’ 
bandied about in coffee houses by 


people who read little history and ` 


have not written any. Far more 
imponderable ‘ifs’ have been suffi- 
ciently canvassed—if Don John. of 


_ Austria had lost at Lepanto; if - 


Napoleon had won at Waterloo; if 
Kerensky had shown an ounce of 
courage; if Lenin had not arrived 
in time at Finland Station. 
whole of history can’ be re-written 
at this rate and made more happy 
or more readable, and while history 
does not repeat itself as much as 
historians: repeat themselves, it is a 
good pastime to think of might- 
have-been-possible. The Indian 
‘ifs’, unfortunately, are only wishful 
thinking; they are  unhistorical, 
luxurious surmises, attempts at rever- 
sals of contemporary history and, 
therefore, ° counter-revolutionary. 


The ‘if’-ing pastime in India 
concerns only Jawaharlal Nehru. 


“Nobody asks what would have hap- 
pened if the Communists had sup-. 


ported the Quit, India movement in 
1942, or if the Socialists had not left 
the Congress in 1948, or if the British 
had quit in 1920 or 1930. If only 
Jawaharlal Nehru could do this or 
do that, there would have been- no 
attack by China, we would have 


been breathing softly behind the - 
” back of a buffer state, and we would 


have got the Marines among us; 
or the Indian Revolution would have 
been complete, revolutionaries 
would have been in the Cabinet, 
and socialism could have come 
overnight. Either Krishna Menon 
or Morarji Desai would be nominat- 
ed his political heir and all the rest 
If only he 
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ternal aggression and internal sabotage.” 


~ 


had built up somebody, built you or 
built me up! i 


Secretive Critics 


Jawaharlal Nehru is secure in the 
love of the millions of India and 
millions abroad, and they have 
again shown how they love him by 
rising like a genie from the magic 
lamp at-his bidding. He has, of 
course, his critics, who are not 
candid but very secretive. There is 
something ludicrous about the atti- 
tude of most admirers and. critics; 
they want him, even in the midst of a 
crisis when the nation has to fight 
aggression, to be something different 
from what he is and blame him for 
being Jawaharlal Nehm. There is 
much confusion about this self- 
contradictory attitude of loving him 
for what he is and of asking him to 
be anything but himself. It is not a 
simple ‘situation. There are also 
some determined critics who dislike 
him for what he is and do not want 
him to be anything else. 


Political ‘parties too have all 
these years been helpless. They 
have revealed both their frustration 
and bankruptcy by coming to the 
conclusion that Jawaharlal Nehru 
must do this and do that, including 
the strengthening of the parties 
oppased to the Congress, while he 
has found the Congress to be 4 use- 
ful instrument of his purposes. As 


- they never asked themselves whether 


they were equally reliable instru- 
ments, it was like asking him to set 
up an opposition to himself. The 
manly course was not to go on nag- 
ging him and criticising him, while 
professing to admire him, but to 
provide, an alternative to his leader- 
ship. The opposition parties failed 
in this task and developed the habit 
of asking him, practically, to lead 
them. If he was good enough to 
do that and still lead the country, 


y 


he was doing nothing less through 
the instrumentality of the Congress. 
It was not consistent to look up to 
him as the leader of the nation and 
criticise him for not being leader of 
parties which were not willing to be 
led by him. 


Rare Combination 


For some years, parties and per- 
sons were blaming him for not do- 
ing what they wanted and for not 
being what they wanted him to -be. 
If they had their way, he would be 
Napoleon, Peter the Great, Lenin, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel, © 
even President Ayub Khan, anybody 
but himself. Even the Brechers and 
other ununderstanding, if sympathe- 
tic, biographers of him adopted 
this attitude, forgetting that histori- 

‘cally, and personally, Jawaharlal 
Nehru could not be somebody else 
and need not be. 


Jawaharlal Nehru is, - like 
human beings, composite in his 
nature, a combination of qualities, 
moulded by will and circumstances. 
He is one of the bravest of men but 
he would not say he is the bravest 
man in the world. - He is one of the 
healthiest men but he is not neces- 
sarily the healthiest man. He is one 
of the honest men. but he probably 
is not the most honest man in the 
world. He is.a man with vision, 
but-there are other men with vision. 
He is a man of idealism among other 
men of idealism. His energy is 
terrific but there are other energetic 
men. He loves his country; ¢ others 
too are patriots. But he is‘a man 
outstanding for his bravery; honesty,~ 
idealism, energy, patriotism and vi- 
sion, and that is a rare combination 
at any time in history. The people 
have known him as a combination 
of outstanding qualities and loved 
‘him for what he is. They loved 
him forty years ago, thirty, twenty 


a 


‘ 
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. become ruthless. 


or ten years ago: they still love him 
for these qualities. They cannot 
want him to be somebody else. He 
would not then be Jawaharlal Nehru. 


_Jawaharlal Nehru will continue 
to baffle McGill professors, Boston 
“publishers, and Indian publicists, 
and Brecher made the usual mistake 


of saying everything possible about . 


- him in his biography. without say- 


ing anything worth while in the pro-.. 


cess. Brecher, for instance, was 
keen on stressing Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
changing moods, forgetting the cla- 
rity of his vision, on stressing his 
vaciliation, forgetting bis moments 
of . decisiveness, on stressing his 
temper, forgetting his self-knowledge 
and self-discipline. . If’ Jawaharlal 
Nehru had tried to be Lenin in the 
conditions of the Indian Revolution 
as it emerged in 1947, he would at 
best have. been Sardar Patel; if he 
had tried to be Sardar Patel, he 
would at best have been Morarji 
Desai; if he had tried to be Gandhi, 
he would at best have been Vinoba 
Bhave; if he had tried to be President 
Ayub Khan, he would at best have 
been General Cariappa. Even now, 
to some, he is a dictator when he 
should be a-democrat; to others, 
hei is a democrat, when he should be 
„a dictator. 


Myth and Reality 


-It is surprising that people forget 
the hard nature of historical forces. 


a 


Jawaharlal -Nehru is a product ‘of’ 


historical forces as much as anybody 
else, and he has had to measure 
his opportunities not according to 
his desires, which are imperious 
enough, or his ambition for shaping 
the. destiny of his country, but 
according to the forces at his com- 
mand. In the Russian conditions 
of 1917, he would have been delight- 
ed to be Lenin; in China, he might 


tion by .Gandhi. 
. known of the struggles in the U.P. 


Those who have 


Congress know of the hárd struggle 
he had to wage at every step. If the 
single largest’ slice of opportunities 
came in 1947, it has to be remember- 
ed that while the situation was revo- 


- lutionary, the people were in no revo- 


lutionary mood, and the leadership 
at large was not. The perplexities 
of Partition made many opportuni- 
ties wither away. 


. There’has not been a-more ques- 
tion-begging and futile attitude in 
recent history than this ‘if’-ing of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. For him to be 
somebody else is a difficult, un- 
historic proposition; if hewere some- 
body else, he would not be 'Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. He is content to be 
Jawaharlal Nehru; even if he is not, 
he cannot be any body else. The 
more straightforward course was to 
reject him. Yet, nobody has reject- 
ed him. This has been the pathetic 
part of Indian politics. And Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, in boredom, could say, 
like Sir Thomas More, to admirers 
and critics: “Thou seruest me, I 
wene, with iffes and with andes.” 


For a Better Life , 3 


Now many ‘if’s have become 
blurred, the people feel like one 
nation, and the political parties seem 
to have come together. What will 
Jawaharlal Nehru do with his oppor- 
tunities? He has to lead the resis- 
tance to aggression; he has to orga- 


_ nize the social and economic condi- 


have been a poet revolutionary: like ° 


Mao.. His humanism may have 
undergone mutation; he could have 
For, he would not 
have given up high ambition for his 
country, his earnestness of purpose, 
or his sense of history. In this coun- 
try, in these years, he could do at 
his best what the Congress would 
- allow him to do and other parties 
~were missing so many opportunities 
that they were not in a position to 
force him or permit him to do any- 
thing. His leadership itself was 
muffied in myths both by the people 
and the political classes. He. did 
not arrive at it by’ being Motilal 
Nehru’s son or through any nomina- 
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tions which will result in the best 
possible resistance. The people, 
among the humblest and the lowli- 
est, who are making sacrifices for 
the country, are fighting not only for 
pieces of territory but for freedom, 
for dignity, for social equality and 
justice. They know the China that 
they have to fight; they know the 
India for which they are fighting. 
But they are also fighting for the 
India of their dreams. To Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, this is not a mere war of 
resistance, and not certainly a pro- 
fiteers’ or blackmarketers’ war, but 
a war for a better life. The tasks 
of planned development are as 
urgent for peace and for war. From 
the war effort, in which sacrifice 
has to be equally distributed among 
the different sections of the people, 
must result a better world. The 
need to fight the Chinese does not 
‘affect the need for socialism. 


Neither admirers nor critics have 
understood Jawaharlal Nehru’s capa- 


_ Spirit. 


‘city to bet growing. ‘At sixty, ‘he 
was still a man of promise: : the 
Plans were to come. At seventy, 
he was taking steps to make the 
foundation safe for socialism. At 
present, he is fighting for the security 
and peace that are necessary for our 


social and economic revolution, un- 


trammelled by outside interference. 


A great country like India cannot be. 


anybody’s satellite, and Jawaharlal 
Nehru finds that the basic ‘principles 
of policy, non-alignment and all 
that, remain unaffected by war, the 
more so because China seems to want 
a completely divided world. He is 
fighting for true independence of 
He is a war leader who is 
keen that a secure peace shall emerge. 
Churchill was a great war leader but 


‘he had not the social vision to plan 


for the social reconstruction that 
must follow war.. 


Jawaharlal Nehru knows and 


‘comprehends the situation more 


completely than any one else. But 
even he can do only what the people 
will help him to do. It is the duty 
of all those who are fighting for a 


free, independent, socialist India to’ 


help hin against external ‘aggression 
and internal sabotage. It is a fight 
for the principles and policies he has 
represented, and it will also be a lon3 
fight. 


also the instruments of peace. As 


we shape the means, we shall be able- 


to-shape the ends of war. 





THE PLEDGE 

: The future beckons , to us. 
Whither do we go and what shall - 
be our endéavour? To bring 
freedom and opportunity to the 
common man, to the peasants. 
and- workers of India, to fight 
and end poverty and ignorance 
and disease; : to build up a 
prosperous, democratic and pro- 
gressive nation, and to create — 
social, economic and political 
institutions which will ensure 
justice and fullness of life to 
every man and woman. 








. —Jawaharlal Nehru, 
August 15, 1947. 
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SOME URGENT TASKS 


- 


by MAHAVIR TYAGI 


k . E ° * w l X re 
There is lacking a sense of urgeacy in tacxling the jobs that have arisen in the wake of 


Parliament. 
act upon, 


J 


The emergency resulting from the 
Chinese aggression has generated a 
new sense of urgency and awarenéss 
in the public mind. In my long 
association with public life in this 
country, I have never before seen 
such enthusiasm in the -national 
cause. Vast numbers of people 


queueing up for recruitment and . 


donating gold, money and blood pro- 
vide the positivé proof of this un- 


precedented popular response to the 


call of the new situation. 


But I regret to find that this sense 
of urgency which has galvanized and 
electrified the masses of our people 
is absent higher up, particularly in 
Government circles. More than.a 
fortnight has passed since the first 
major shock of Chinese invasion of 
our territory in the NEFA area, but 
little has been done to mop up even 
the resources that ordinary people 
are placing voluntarily at the disposal 
of the Government for the defence 
effort. In fact, little has been done 
beyond giving slogans regarding the 
raising of home guards ‘and volun- 
teer corps. Local organisations to 
mobilise the people for the .defence 
of the country have not yet been set 


up. 


No Orderliness 
-Even in thé matter of collecting 


, the gifts and donations, no discipline 


or orderliness is evident. Large num- 
bers of people do not know where to 
deposit the gold or money or other 
donations which they want to give. 
Such collection on a national scale 
is perhaps the heaviest responsibility- 
that any governmeiit can undertake. 
There should not be the slightest 
fear among the people that the dona- 
tions may not reach their destination. 


This, I must point out, is a real 
danger. The present is the kind of 
atmosphere which will be taken 
advantage of by unscrupulous anti- 
social elements to dupe the unwary 
and pocket the proceeds. Æ leading 
newspaper which is collecting funds 
has actually come across instances 
of unauthorised persons collecting 


money on its behalf! There must be . 


Afaan hoeg TH TAFA 


Chinese aggression, says 


Sri Tyagi, 


many such unauthorised individuals 
claiming to d» business on behalf 
of the Govermment.. 


Authorisation 


I taink it very urgent that every- 
one wo collects donations and gifts 
must rave a J2tter of authorisation 
from a prescribed authority. This 
letter of authorisation must be issued 
in English as well as the local lan- 
guage of the area, so that every 
person who maxes a contribution can 
satisfy’ himself or herself that the 
donation is beng given to the right 
person. Everyone who makes a 
contribution ‘should be given an 
ackno-vledgement—either in the form 
of a printed receipt duly signed or in 
the fo-m of printed chits duly. num- 
bered, with seal affixed. The proce- 
dure mvolved must be given the 
widest publicity not only through the 
newspapers buf by handbills, posters, 
etc., ir the different languages of the 
country.. Public men should be 
associcted witk the local committees 
entrus‘ed with the collection work. 


Law and Order K 


Lozal committees must also’ be 
set up for the maintenance: of law 
and order, so taat volunteers may be 
enlisted for tke different types of 
work <alling under this head, reliev- 
ing the police force for other and 
more important -work. Peace Bri- 
gades can be formed and district 
magistrates and superintendents of 
police associated with them. 


There are o:her things to be done 
also. 
establishments in the country, the 


plants must be speedily and efficient- - 


ly examined on the basis of a care- 
fully drawn ep plan to find out 
which of them can be utilized to 
produce war- naterials. Once this 


. is dons, the, factories and establish- 


ments concerned must be told to 
keep themselves in readiness to 
switch over to -he production of war 
materials at skort notice. 


I must mention that the res- 
ponse to the nation’s call from 


Sa 


In all fectories and industrial- 


Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee of ° 
In this article he makes some useful suggestions for the Government to 


r 


merchants and: businessmen has also 


‘been splendid. By .and large, till 


now they have not charged higher 
prices for essential commodities. But 
it order to ensure that anti-social 


elements do not’ take advantage of 
the country’s difficulties even at a 


Jater stage, it is very necessary that 
the merchants and businessmen 
should organise themselves into 
tradewise unions, such unions being 
responsible for taking black sheep to 
task. Such voluntary control on 
themselves by the merchants and 
traders will virtually eliminate the 
need for Government machinery 
being diverted to this sphere. 


Publicity 


Before concluding, I would like 
to mention two more aspects of the 
present situation. When the coun- 
try’s total attention is drawn to- 
wards the mighty war effort, it is a 
pity that ministerialist controversies 
should be allowed to divert the 
attention of the people at this critical 
juncture. ‘In the national interest, 


it is imperative that such controver-’ 


sies should not be carried on for 
long. 


It is disgraceful for the nation ` 


that an announcement should have 
been made’ on All India Radio 
appealing for donations of used 
clothes and old blankets. We are 
not in such dire straits, and such 
thoughtless—perhaps I "should say 
positively stupid—appeals tend to have 
a demoralising effect. I think there 
should be proper check on publicity 
—a sphere in which we have, I am 
sorry to say, demonstrated an woe- 
ful lack of imagination. 
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While Peking Radio denounc- 
es Jawaharlal Nehru and his foreign 
policy as being expansionist, his cri- 
tics at home assail him as being 
weak-kneed and full of illusions in 
his-.dealings with China. And the 
Prime Minister himself has describ- 


ed the recent policy of China towards - 


this, country as “a breach of faith”. 


It is worth while making a rapid 
survey of the Nehru policy towards 


China in the last fifteen years since 


our independence. Even before inde- 
pendence, Nehru guiding the foreign 
policy of the Congress took an active 
interest in the powerful struggle of 
the Chinese people against imperial- 
ist invaders. During China’s pro- 
tracted resistance war against Japan, 
the Congress at Nehru’s initiative 
sent a Medical. Mission which for the 
most part worked in the Communist- 
controlled areas and rendered 
succour to the wounded in the 
Communist-led forces. In fact the 
first contacts of the Congress with the 
present leaders of China were made 
in those days. In 1939, Nehru him- 
self werit to China, just as he had 
gone to Spain the year before, as a 
token of solidarity with people stand- 
ing at the battlefield against Fas- 
cism. But his visit was cut short 


with the outbreak of the Second 


World War. 


British Legacies 

When India became independent 
in 1947, it inherited certain legacies 
from the British rulers which includ- 
ed a number of-extra-territorial rights 
in Tibet: in disputes between Indians 
(as British subjects) and Tibetans, 
the Indian Trade Agents had the 
right to settle these in consultation 
with the Tibetan authorities, and in 
eases where Indians were defendants 
and there was difference of opinion, 
the Indian law prevailed with the 
Indian officers presiding over the 
trial. Indians committing any crime 
even against Tibetans were tried by 
the Indian Trade Agencies and 
punished according to Indian laws. 

Apart from these, military escorts 
were permitted. to. be kept by the 
Indian Trade Agents. They also 
operated their own telegraph and 
telephone lines from Gangtok to 
Yatung and Gyantse, and the post 
and telegraph offices at Yatung, 
Phari and Gyantse, and also owned 
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eleven rest houses in Tibet. 


While the first two years of India’s 
independence were marked by a bitter 
civil war in China in which the 
rotten Kuomintang structure crumbl- 
ed before the powerful onslaught of 
the People’s Liberation Army, a 
new stage in Nehru’s policy towards 
China was reached with the procla- 
mation of the People’s Republic of 
China on October 1, 1949. The next 
four years saw the unfolding of 
Nehru’s foreign policy towards a 
friendly neighbour, just unshackled 
from colonial bondage. The tradi- 
tion of Good Neighbourliness that he 
advocated were put to real test in 
these years, and it was clear from the 
way he treated China that apart 
from Good Neighbourliness, Nehru 
proceeded under certain assumption 
that a socialist regime with all its 
crusading exuberance would curb 
all tendencies of domination over 
other people or grabbing other 
people’s territories or behave with 
imperious arrogance. This could 
be seen from Nehru’s own approach 
to the Soviet Union twenty years 
before he became the Prime Minis- 
ter of India. As a wide-awake stu- 
dent of history interested in socialism, 
Nehru did not take the superficial 
view of politics that equates all big 
powers with imperial ambitions. 


Interest in China’s new revolu- 
tion could be seen in the fact that 
within three months of the proclama- 
tion of the People’s Republic, New 
Delhi extended formal recognition 
to the new regime, being among the 
first countries to do so. Even before 
formal recognition came, our Mission 
in China extended the most cordial 
relationship to the new Government 
and played no small part in introduc- 
ing the new arrival to the world 
diplomacy. 


Recognised Border 

In view’of India’s special position 
in Tibet from the days of the British, 
in August 1950, New Delhi made a 
friendly representation to Peking 
suggesting that the Sino-Tibetan rela- 
tions might be settled through peace- 
ful negotiations, pointing out that it 
was concerned at the possibility of 
unsettled conditions continuing in 
Tibet situated as it was in the imme- 
diate vicinity of our country. Peking 
assured its willingness to solve the 
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NEHRU AND CHINA 


problem of Tibet by peaceful and 
friendly means, adding that its desire 
was also to “stabilize the China- 
India border.” This was dated August 
21 and within three days, New Delhi 
expressed its appreciation of Peking’s 
assurance, making it clear that “the 
recognized boundary between India 
and Tibet should remain inviolate.” 


As a reflection of this friendly 
approach, the Prime Minister ins- 
tructed our delegation in the UN to 
press for the seating of the People’s 
Republic in the Security Council. 


Scrupulous Stand os 


In October, when the Chinese 
troops entered Tibet, there was a 
body of opinion highly placed in- 
New Delhi, which wanted the adop- 
tion of a Forward Policy suggesting 
that our frontier-should be extended 
upto the Tsang Po in Tibet, and per- 
haps this could have posed no 


_hazard for our Army in the prevail- 


ing situation in Tibet. But it was 
mainly the Prime Minister, scrupul- 
ous about never going in for any ill- 
gotten gains, who adhered to the 
position that as the successor State 
of British India, the present Indian 
Republic’s frontier stretched up to the 
McMahon Line and there was no 
reason for our going an inch beyond 
that frontier. 

There are few cases in history 
when a neighbour, even at a moment 
of advantage, did not try to extend 
its frontier as India under Nehru in 
Tibet in those days: of instability. 
And yet the Chinese Government 
has.no qualms in calling the very 
same Nehru “expansionist”. 

While certain Western elements 
were trying in those days to get the 
Dalai Lama out of Tibet, Nehru took 
the correct diplomatic position and 
suggested only a peaceful settlement 
of the Dalai Lama’s relations with 
Peking. And this was done despite 
Peking’s pique at India pointing 
out that large-scale armed action in 
Tibet might jeopardise China’s chanc- 
es of getting into the UN; in reply, 
Peking criticised the Nehru Govern- 
ment as “having been affected by 
foreign influences hostile to China in’ 
Tibet.” ~- This was naturally resénted 
by New Delhi which stressed its 
desire for a peaceful settlement of 
the Tibetan problem. Five years 
later, in 1956, it is interesting to note, 
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the Chinese leaders themselves told 
the Congress of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party that the Tibetan pro- 
blem could not be settled by force 
and the stress should be laid on win- 
ning over the Lamas. 


As India continued year’ after 


year to plead for the seating of the 


People’s Republic of China in the 
U.N. there were other spheres as 
well where the Nehru policy was 
particularly solicitous of China. 


‘One of the reasons for India declin- 


ing to attend the San: Francisco 
Conference for a Peace Treaty with 
Japan was that China was not a party 
to it. During the Korean War, 
despite the initial mistake of support- 
ing the UN Resolution, the interests 
of China were always respected: 
On May 15, 1953, Nehru declared 
that the Indian resolution in UN 
on the question of prisoners of war 
was meant to represent the Chinese 
viewpoint, and throughout the vexed 
Korean issue, there was hardly an 
occasion when the Prime Minister 
ignored the Chinese interests. If 
there was any power for whom India 
bent backward, it was China. 


Nehru’s Initiative 

On the issue of Tibet and the 
shedding of extra-territorial rights 
inherited from the British, the initia- 
tive for a settlement came : from 
Nehru himself: on December 31, 
1953, the negotiations began in 
Peking which resulted four months 
later, on April 29, 1954, in the sign- 
ing of the Sino-Indian Agreement on 
Trade and Intercourse between India 
and the Tibet Region of China. By 
one stroke of magnanimous states- 
manship, India on her own renounc- 
ed all extra-territorial rights and pri- 
vileges enjoyed by her in Tibet and 
openly recognised Tibet as a region 
of China. While specified referenc- 
es were made in the Agreement to 
trade agencies, markets and pilgrim 
routes, an exchange of Notes con- 
firmed India’s withdrawal of her mili- 
tary escorts and the transfer of the 
post, telegraph and telephone ser- 
vices, and rest houses to China. 

It was in the Preamble to this 
Agreement that the famous Five 
Principles were embodied; and 
they were reiterated a few weeks 
later by the Joint Communique by 
the two Prime Ministers when 
Mr Chou En-lai came to India on 
they way back from Geneva towards 
the end of June. Official reaction 
to the Agreement was “‘this presum- 
ed that there was no problems pend- 
ing between the two countries and 
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“U.P. border. 


` 


such questions as might arise there- 
after would be settled on. the basis 
of mutua goodwill.” Reading those 
Five Principles today, one is amazed 
at the cepen vio ation of the very 
first article by Caina; “mutual res- 
pect for each other’s territorial inte- 
grity”’. In fact, in less than a month 
of the Panch Sheel Communique of 
June 28. 1954, China protested on 
July 17 against the presence of 
Indian troops in Barahoti in the 
This was the first 
Chinese claim on a clearly known 
piece cf Indien territory. And 
Nehru was so considerate as to inter- 
pret the Chines? protest as being 
born out of ignorance, particularly 
because the Chimese could not even 
give the exact location of the area 
they laid claim on. 


It is important to note that it 
was China amcng the Communist 
countries that first came out in 
open- recognition of the friendship 
of the non-aligned countries towards 
the Sozialist world. In the old 
Marxist. understanding, the colonies 
being reserves o? imperialist powers, 
the newly-formed bourgeois govern- 
ments in these countries could hardly 
be ‘regerded as friendly. But the 
reality as it emerged with the winning 
of freedom of these countries taught 
the Marxists that these countries like 
India, after having overthrown impe- 
rialist rale, could véry well be nurtur- 


ed as che frierdly reserves of the- 


Socialist world In the evolution 
of this new appraisal, the role of 
Nehru as the progressive leader of 
indeperdent India, officially setting 
the goal of socialism before the 
Indian people contributed not in- 
significantly. 


In this new awareness of the 
Marxis: world. the Chinese were 
ahead of Moscow, which had just 
been throwing off the dogmatic 
shackles of the Stalin erà. It is 
noteworthy tha: the benquet speech 
of Mr Chou E7-lai on the occasion 
of Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to 
China in October 1954 marked the 
first Communist pronouncement 
recognising the non-aligned world as 
the “area of peace” which could be 
treated as the area of friendship. 
It was next year that Mr Khrushchev 
and tke Pravdz came out in open 


‘support of India: 


At the same time, the Chinese 
attitude to the border was equivocal 
even in those Lalcyon days of India- 
China friendship. While in China, 
Sri Nehru raised the question of the 
Chinese maps which in fact gobbled 


up nearly 50,000 square miles of 
Indian territory. Instead of raising 
the arguments which he raised five 
years later, Mr Chou En-lai said 
that those were old Kuomintang 
maps and the new regime had had 
no time to revise them. 

In 1955, Sri Nehru was the prime 
mover in Bandung in introducing 
Mr Chou En-lai to the Afro-Asian 
world, while he sent Sri Krishna 
Menon to Peking to continue the 
efforts to find a solution of the Tai- 
wan question. Meanwhile, through- 
out 1955 and 1956, protest notes 
had te be sent to Peking against 
Chinese intrusions into points on 
our northern border, including Bara- 
hoti, Damzan, Nilang and the Shipki 
Pass. When the Chinese’ Premier 
visited India towards the end of 1956, 
he assured Sri Nehru that there 
would be no difficulty about settl- 
ing the minor frontier discrepancies. 
While noting that the McMahon 
Line was British in origin, there 
would be no difficulty in recognising 
the 1914 boundary (which in effect 
meant the McMahon Line) since the 
same was done with regard to the 
border dispute with Burma. 


Border Violations 


The next two years, 1957 and 
1958, saw more violations of our 
frontiers by the Chinese whether it. 
was at Wallong in the extreme east 
or at Aksai Chin in the extreme 
north-west. They grew in numbers 
and in enormity. The most outrage- 
ous of these was the discovery of 
the Aksai Chin Road. When New 
Delhi protested, there was no answer 
from China. Nor even a protest that 
the Indian maps were not correct. 

Perhaps the first inkling of the 
new Chinese aggressiveness reached 
Sri Nehru about this time. This 
was the period of the dogmatic 
crusade inside China in which the 
famous Hundred Flowers were 
smothered, and thousands packed 
off to villages—including quite a 
few in the Foreign Office who could 
be regarded as the architects of the 
previous policy of friendship to- 
wards India~-as part of the Recti- 
fication Campaign and the ushering | 
in of the regimented Communes. 

With 1959, Mr Chou En-lai put 
ona new look with his letter of 
Jan ?3 which denied that the boun- 
dary was ever delimited, disowned 
the McMahon Line and defended 
the Chinese maps objected to by 
India. This was the first official 
breach in Panch Sheel, with China 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Frankly Speaking.... 


Tam fifty. I have suffered from 
asthma off and on since I was a 
baby. I have had low blood pre- 
ssure for eight years now. More 
recently I have been troubled with 
arthritis in the left knee and some- 
thing similar in the right arm. My 
eyesight has always been bad. 


Obviously I am quite unfit to be a 
soldier. I do not think I can even 
carry a stick properly, let alone a 
musket. No recruiting officer will 
enlist me, even if I were foolish 
enough to offer my services. I will 
be definitely a liability to our armed 
forces. 

But if, on that account, anybody 
were to suggest that I am less patrio- 
tic than those who are offering them- 
selves to go to the Front, I should 
resent it very much. Ishould strong- 
ly rebut the idea that because of my 
physical disabilities I am useless. 


Besides, I cannot give gold. I 
have none. I also do not own a 
house, a piece of land, a car, bicycle, 
or even a radio. I: do not hold 
shares in any joint stock companies 
—nor bonds, nor debentures. I 
think joint stock companies (parti- 
cularly the private ones) are an 
invention of the devil. 


Originally intended to enable 
enterprising individuals to mobilise 
other people’s resources without per- 
sonal risks or liabilities, they have 
now become a device to rule the 
world. Wedded in a neatly arrang- 
ed alliance to India’s joint family 
system, they have become the means 
of concentration of economic power, 
and through it of political power. 

J fear them because of their capa- 
city for corrupting public life. Both 
the means and the motive are present. 
How often the will is also present 
defies statistical assessment. 


All this “lowdown” on the state 
of my physical and mental condition 
is not meant to feed public curiosity, 
or to pat myself on the back. It is 
only to~point out that, despite all 


_ these handicaps, I do regard myself ` 


as a useful citizen; I think I can play 
my small part in the total national 
mobilisation. My skills, such as they 
are, can be used to build confidence 


and morale and to fight the starry- 


eyed notion of war that seems to 
have been allowed to grip popular 


pra neuor 
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services of the old General. 


War isnot romantic. Itis dread- 
ful. Whatever may have been the 
position in the age of bows and 
arrows, modern wars cannot be 
fought and won by symbolic or 
romantic gestures. Nor can they- 
be fought exclusively by soldiers at 
the front. War affects everybody; 
it has to be fought by everybody. 


Public enthusiasm born out of) 


-warmth of patriotic fervour is both 


necessary and desirable. Some 
exuberance does no harm. But a full 
stop is a useful punctuation mark. 
it provides a pause for thouglit. 
It is time, for instance, that Gene- 
ral Cariappa put a full stop ‘to his 
demonstration of patriotic zeal; not 
to the zeal itself; but to the manner 
of showing it. 

A Times of India report (Oct 31) 
from Bangalore said that the 63-year- 
old ex-General revealed that he had 
sent off two wires (obviously to the 
Prime Minister) offering his services 


‘and, as he had not received any 


reply, he had submitted an applica- 
tion to a local defence recruiting 
officer. That poor man had to point 
out that he could not possibly take 
anybody above the age of 50. Would 
Mr Cariappa as Chief of Staff have 
authorised a rule permitting the 
recruitment of old men of 63? If 
he had done that, he couldn’t 
have long continued in the army. 

The Prime Minister and those 
who are now directly called upon to 
bear the burden of defence first, have 
a thousand tasks on hand. Yet, 
they would have come round to 
finding the best possible use for the 
He 
may have made their job difficult by 
his excessive zeal. It may be that, 
instead of becoming a man with a 
mission, he may become one with a 
grievance in his heart. It is an inci- 
dent that points to the need for self- 
restraint as much as for zeal. 

x * * 


“The Last Division” the tremend- 
ous satirical poem of Anthony Delius, 
South African satirist, is one 
of my favourite sources for quotes. 
I would like to quote a longish piece 
today because it is so apposite to our 
cold war atmosphere when Russian 
lobbies and American lobbies are 
fighting for supremacy. - 

Two serpents with gold and silver 
coiled 


The globe, their tails held fast in 
Moscow and New York, 

And hydra heads in many capitals 
embroiled 


With double tongues to whisper ~ 


double-talk, © 

Subverting paupers, patriots and 
scholars. 

One offers nationhood and dams and 
roubles, 

The other democracy and dams and 
dollars. 

Political philosophies turn poison 

Above the fang of intrigues’ socket, 

A vast corrupting charity deploys in 


Envenoning the heart through gusts- 


and pocket, 
u ancient races maddened by cupi- 
ity, 
That Yast infirmity of tottering cultures, 


Whip up their mobs to frenzies of- 


stupidity 
And fatten up the demagogues and 
vultures. 

One wonders if it is a symptom 
of the infirmity of tottering culture 
that many Indians are banded to- 
gether as “friends” of some country 
or other, or even of some state with- 
in the country. There are Unions, 
Societies, Associations and Leagues 
for the friends of the Soviet Union, 
of the United States of America, of 
West Germany and East Germany, 
of China and Cuba; and here, in 
Bombay, right in the heart of Maha- 
rashtra, there is a Maharashtra 
Friendship Society. 

Can anyone imagine a Russian 
Friendship Society in Moscow or a 
Friends of Britain League in Lon- 
don? I am sure if more and more 
of us become just plain Indians, 
there would be less turmoil and we 
will win the war against China much 
sooner. 

: —G. N. Acharya 


AN OLD ALLERGY 


Peking’s utter dislike of CPI 
chairman S.A. Dange is not a 
new phenomenon; their cam- 
paign against him has been 
going on for quite some time 
now. 

In fact, at an international 
conference in early October the 
Chinese delegation ` described 
him as “anti-Chinese and an 
agent of the bourgeoisie.” 

The delegation was oppos- 
ing India’s nomination to the 
presidium ‘of the fourth con- 
ference of the Trade Union 
International of Metal and 
Engineering in Berlin. 

All other delegations pro- 
tested against such slanderous 
remarks against one of the 
founders of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, of which 
the TUIME is a branch. 
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PUBLIC ŜECTOR, A VICTIM. OF IDEOLOGICAL 


The working of public sector 
undertakings in India has been the 
subject matter of searching and some- 
times critical analysis from time 
to time. To a very large extent, 
these critical excursions have been 
the projections of those who had 
vigorously opposed the very philoso- 
phy underlying the policy of expand- 
ing the: public sector. The result 
is that the prejudices of the diehard 
have invariably come up in the form 
of vehement criticism of the working 
of the undertakings in the public 
sectór. Whenever there is a hold-up 
in its production schedule (as in 
Rourkela) or inability to cope with 
increasing demand (as in the case 
of Railways, etc.) or labour trouble 
(as in the case of Hindustan Elec- 
tricals), there is a shout of glee from 
the Cassandras, with the inevitable 
“I told you so.” 


But what exactly is the present 
trend of our public sector policy? 
Has it stabilised itself? Is it being 
accepted by everyone as one of the 
essential and expanding fedtures of 


our economy? In other words, ` 


have its one-time critics reconciled 
themselves to accepting it? Or is it 
still an open question, hotly debated, 
with the diehards hopefully looking 
forward to its ultimate abandon- 
ment? 


Basic Issue 


Before taking a view on the work- 
ing of the public sector undertakings 
in our economy, it is essential to keep 
two issues separate: the philosophy 
underlying recognition of the need 
for a growing public sector; and 
secondly, its improvement in work- 
ing. Any attempt to confuse the 
two, or to seek to epitomise the whole 
problem in the rather facile general- 
isation that the public sector should 
ultimately justify its existence by its 
inherent efficiency and result, will 
only mean that the basic issue is 
still open and is not finally settled. 


So long as this basic issue remains 
in a state of flux, the second issue 
concerning the public sector’s effi- 
cient functioning and producing 
results will continue to remain un- 
solved. The reason for this: inter- 
relationship is not very complicated. 
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AMBIVALENCE 
by P. C. M. 


After all, the philosophy underlying 
the public sector and its expansion 
are an irtegral part of a particular 
form, of economic discipline. It is 
only when this particular economic 
discipline is accepted wholeheartedly 
without any mental reservation and 
becomes the principal motive force 
propelling the economy that public 
sector undertakings can work with 
any degree of certainty and confi- 
dence. It is only then that they can 
take risks, cover one set of operations 
with another that is complementary 
and, in the end, justify the hopes 
built on them. 


Hesitancv x ; 


What is the position in India in 
regard tò this aspect? The bitter 
controversy around the public sector 
philosophy was touched off when the 
Plan Freme for the Second Five- 
Year Plan was issued. The dust 
and din that were raised still cling 
to our economic thinking. But was 
the issu> fought out. decisively? 
Unforturately not; the revised Indus- 
trial PoLcy Resolution, which was 
born in this atmosphere of contro- 
versy, even now bears the full imprint 
of the hesitancy of those who took it 
upon themselves to defend the philo- 
sophy an: the compromises they were 
willing to make for securing a par- 
tial and 2quivocal acceptance of the 
policy. 


The very division of the industries . 


into three lists, one each reserved for 
the public and private sectors and 
the third indicating those which 
the publ:c sector could enter if and 
when found necessary, is a reflection 
of the weakness—ideological you 
may call it—of those who cham- 
pioned the cause of the public sector. 
But that is not all; even a cursory 
glance at the list of industries reserv- 
ed exclusively for the public sector 
will shew that these are highly 
capital-intensive ones, not likely to 
attract private capital readily because 
the returns for capital invested can 
at no time be appreciable. ` Being 
primarily basic and heavy indus- 
tries, they will cater only for the 
secondary ones which in turn will 
produce consumer goods. Hence 
they are what may be called loosely 
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‘service industries’ —those 
other industries. 


serving 


The decision of our economic 
policy makers to reserve this respon- 
sibility exclusively to the public 
sector should have been welcomed 
by the protagonists of the private 
sector because here was the assurance 
that all the basic things required by 
them for their own more-paying 
industries would- be provided to 
them at the expense of the general. 
taxpayer. In fact, even if the choice 
of industries to be reserved for the 
private sector were left to them, they 
could not have made a more favour- 
able selection from their point of 
view. And if the public sector fails, 
either in making available the things 
required by them or in ensuring 
reasonable return for the capital 
invested, well, their case for halt- 
ing the growth of the public sector 
becomes more tenable. 


Not Omnipotent 


And how were even those public 
sector undertakings launched dur- 
ing the Second Plan -period run? 
Those who were in charge of them 
were persons to whom running a 
public sector undertaking was only 
another facet of running the normal 
administration of the country. I 
am not one of those who believe 
in the omnipotent character of 
our bureaucracy. At best they were 
capable of riinning police adminis- 
tration; and, when called upon to 
shoulder the responsibility of run- 
ning major industrial undertakings, 
their limitations were fully exposed. 
Ideologically, they were strangers 
to the philosophy of the public sector. 
Being trained in wielding unquestion- 
ed power, their understanding of the 
public sector and its underlying philo-, 
sophy was that it gave to the Govern- 
ment and those who manned it some ` 
more arbitrary power. This, to say 
the least, was a perverse distortion 
of the philosophy. 


Convenient Handle 

The result of this half-hearted 
attempt to establish the public sector 
is well known. But the stunning 
blow was the subtle proposition in- . 
troduced in this sphere by the Third 
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Plan which propounded the theory 
that future expansion of the public 
sector should at least partly be 
financed by its own'surplus. Detrac- 
tors of the public sector could not 
have gone further. 

This innocent-looking proposi- 
tion, ingeniously introduced in the 
Third Plan, has provided a conve- 
nient handle to the Swatantrites, 
who have suddenly made their 
appearance on the Indian political 
scene. Is there any coincidence in 
the appearance of this party at this 
juncture and the powerful support 
it gathers from the private sector? 
Shrewd as the capitalists are, they 
were confident that the performance 
of the public sector during the Second 
Plan period, particularly when it 
was exclusively confining itself to 
basic and heavy industries, would not 
be appreciable and in the light of the 
comparatively heavy burden the 
Third Plan proposed to impose on 
them, they would be in a state of 
utter exhaustion. Now was the time 
to make the final thrust so that those 
who championed the growth of the 
public sector could be silenced by the 
results of their own performance and 
the public sector permanently con- 
fined to the position of catering for 
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the needs of a growing and prosper- 
ous private sector. 


Lesson Not Learnt f 

The growth of the public sector 
is not secured only by its starting on 
new lines which were hitherto neg- 
lected. No doubt this is an impor- 
tant role of the public sector. But 
the sinews for it have to be obtained 
by systematic exploitation of those 
lines which are more paying. That 
was why the sweep of nationalisa- 
tion always went hand in hand with 
the growth of the public sector. 

Now, what has been our per- 
formance in this sphere of nationali- 
sation? Why, you do not hear it 
being mentioned by anyone! It is 
almost ‘taboo. The last major 
field overtaken by nationalisation 


‘was Life Insurance in 1957, when 


we launched on the Second Plan. 
Since then,: this weapon in the ar- 
moury of Socialism has been rusting. 
Not only that, repeated assurances 
are being vouchsafed by our policy- 
makers that there will not be any 
more nationalisation. The ‘expe- 
rience we had in taking up oil 
exploration and refining in the public 
sector does not appear to have serv- 
ed any purpose. Sri K.D. Malaviya 


found that effectively to support 


, public sector oil exploration and 


t 


refining, it was essential that in the 
field of marketing too the public 


sector should have a large say.) 


How have we applied this lesson in 
other spheres? 


Recently, the persistent rise in 
prices and the steep fall in. our 
foreign exchange resources have 
attracted considerable attention. 
Have our economic policy-makers 
paused for a minute to consider what 
would have been the position had 
we proceeded vigorously with our 
policy, of ‘socialisation’ of our trade 
in basic commodities and nationalisa- 
tion of our banking institutions and 
foreign trade? No, this line of think- 
ing has become altogether alien to 
them. And yet we proclaim from 
house-tops our adherence to Social- 
ism. . 


What does all this indicate? 
A lack of conviction or inability to 
pursue a policy vigorously. In either 
‘case, what i8 really being discredited 
is not the basic philosophy under- 
lying the public sector and its growth 
but the role of those who have made 
it a victim of their own ideological 
ambivalence. i 


GOLD MOBILIZATION 


Successful implementation ofthe 
Five-Year Plan is a direct challenge 
to our capacity to mobilize resources 
for the purpose, both internal and 
external. Though this challenge 
has been accepted, our capacity 
had more or less crumbled during 
the implementation of the Second 
Plan, when India faced one of the 
worst possible foreign exchange cri- 
ses. . ; 

The crisis has not only exposed 
the vulnerability of our export trade, 
but also ‘our very poor performance 
on that front. India has not yet 
been able to improve the position to 
any significant extent, though she is 
trying to extend the frontier. A 
reversal of the present position can- 
not be expected in the near future un- 
less there is a near-miracle. Besides, ~ 
our export potentiality may also 
suffer a serious setback if Britain 


ultimately joins the ECM. The in- 
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evitable result of all these is that the 


foreign exchange problem is likely 
to remain a perpetual threat to the 
fulfilment of our Plan commitments. 


The situation has been all the 
more aggravated due to the massive 
Chinese aggression on our northern 
frontier. This new threat has com- 
pelled us to place defence needs at 
top. Necessarily a major portion 
of all our resources has to be placed 
at the disposal of the Defence 
Department. What then will be 
the fate of our Third Plan? This 
problem has already disturbed New 
Delhi and they are discussing prun- 
ing of the Plan. Resources have now 


' to be mobilized more quickly than 


ever before. 


So the suggestion put forward 
during the Second Plan to mobilize 
private gold holdings has received a 
new lease of life. Intelligent 


“guesstimates” place the total of such 
hoarded gold at a very substantial 
figure, running into several hund- 
red crores of rupees. i 


Apart from the complexities of 
techniques of mobilization, what 
are the prospects of tapping all this 
gold? What are the possible hurdi- 
es? Nobody should feel unduly en- 
couraged by the spontaneous gold 
gifts made to the National Defence 
Fund. The two are entirely different 
things and one should not be confus- 
ed with the other. 


The proposal for gold loan may 
result in symbolic gains only. This 
is so because in India, gold is possess- 
ed under certain peculiar conditions. 
Tt is more often kept not in the form 
of bullion but in the form of jewel- 
lery, ornaments, utensils, images of 
god, etc., which have great senti- 
mental value, though it also serves 
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as protection against the “rainy 
day”. 

So, if we want to mobilize the 
gold resources, our publicity. must 


- be of the highest order so that we 


may ultimately persuade a sizeable 
section to part with it. This, no 
doubt, is a stiff task fraught with 
uncertainty. Extra-economic mea- 
sures will have to be taken to rouse 
the people sufficiently to make them 
part with their gold. The situation 
may be exploited by unscrupulous 
people to throw doubt on the Govern- 
ment’s intentions.. 


Another serious problem is that 
of underground business is gold. 
Smuggling or underground business 
in gold is continuing more or less 
unabated. One of the reasons for 
such a state of affairs is the large 
disparity between the internal and 
international prices of gold. 


One big gain if the gold resources 
are mopped up will be that accumu- 
lation of gold in the hands of the 
Government may not only bring 
down its price, but may also act as 
an effective check against inflationary 


_pressure. 


Even if the Government do not 
seek to know the source of the gold, 
it may not bring out hoarded gold. 
The promise to repay the bond in 
gold or cash equivalent may work 
in such a way that those concerned 
may wait for still higher profits. 
This is partly due to the sky-high 
price of gold in India. To promise 
to repay the gold in cash equivalent 
with reference to the price of com- 
modities at that time is still worse. 


One reason for the high disparity 
between internal and international 
prices of gold is greater demand for 
the metal in the face of more or less 
static production. The higher de- 
mand is aggravated by the impor- 
tance placed by social customs on 
yellow metal. This factor, accom- 
panied by the prospect of earning 
some extra profit, is channelising the 
available gold into the hands of 
smugglers. ; 

The unique capacity of this metal 
to act as a store of-value is another 
contributory factor. No doubt, 
when inflationary tendency exists, 
money becomes the “greatest liar”, 
because “it tells one thing and 
means another’. So, whenever peo- 
ple have surplus earnings, they try 
to convert it into gold. 


Thus, we have to initiate an all- 
out two-pronged attack to neutra- 
lize the disparity. The first front of 
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our attack should be effective publi- 
city. Wə must convince at least 
our women-folk that hoarding of 
gold in the form of jewellery, orna- 
ments, eic., goes against the interest 
of the country. Our planners must 
make efforts to convince the masses 
that fulfilment of the Plans means 
much more than gold-hoarding. 


A great proportion of hoarded 
gold is now lying with temples, 
maths, etc. If we succeed in convinc- 
ing the priests that to serve God is 
to serve Man and to serve Man is 
to implement the Plans, designed to 
ensure a better standard of living 
for them, it may not be very difficult 
to induce them to bring cut at least 
the major portion of such unecono- 
mic hoerds. 


The Government must do every- 
thing ta stop smuggling. o 


Even if we succeed in sucking out 
a consicerable portion of the hoarded 
gold, it seems risky for a country 
with meagre foreign reserves to com- 
mit itself to repaying the loan in 
gold. The performance of our ex- 
port trade during the last fifteen 
years is not so promising us to ensure 
availab.lity of sufficient fands. Also, 
international purchase af gold for 
non-mcnetary purposes may not be 
allowec by the I.M.F., of which India 
is a member. Alternatively, if the 
Reserve Banx of India keeps the gold 
so collected in its vaults unexpend- 
ed, it may act as a hedge against 
inflation, but it will defeat the pur- 
pose of gold mobilization as it will 
not help in meeting developmental 
expenditure. ; 


On what principle :should the 
Government value the Gold Certi- 
ficates to be issued in exchange for 
gold? Should it be the internal 
price or the international price? 
To value it in terms of international 
price may result in those having 
gold mot being ready to sustain the 
loss, since the price is -significantly 
lower zhan the internal price. Valua- 
tion in terms of internal price ensures 
a boom for the smugglers and even 
for the others. This is the question 
to be solved by the Reserve Bank of 
India. 


The Government and the people 
together must wage an all-out war 
aganst anti-social elements who are 
maintaining the price of gold at a 
level much higher than the inter- 
natioral level. Social factors contri- 
buting to such high price should also 
be taken into consideration and pub- 
licity organised on thet basis. 


NEHRU AND CHINA 


(Continued from page 13) 


laying formal claim to 50,000 square 
miles of Indian territory. 


In two months, storm burst in 
Tibet and the Dalai Lama crossed 
the frontier into India. Even at this 
stage, despite all the heat generated 
over it, Sri Nehru held that the Dalai 
Lama should not indulge in political 
activity. Vitriolic propaganda was 
let loose officially in China, culmi- 
nating in the pompous People’s Daily 
article in June on “Nehru’s philoso- 
phy” which wanted to make out that 
Indian “expansionist”? policy could 
be traced to the bourgeois class roots 
of Nehru. 


Despite such attacks, an element 
of fairness to the opponent never 


left Sri Nehru. Even after Chou 


En-lai repeated his claims to the 
NEFA and large tracts in Ladakh 
in his letter of Sept 8, 1959, the 
Prime Minister, speaking two days 
later in the Lok Sabha, declared, 
“Of course it was fantastic to talk 
about war etc.” adding: “Very 
probably the Tibetan developments 
have angered and soured the mind of 
the Government of China. Perhaps 
they have reacted strongly to what 
we have done, for example, to the 
asylum we have given to the Dalai 
Lama. We have tried to steer a 
middle way.” Rarely in the annals 
of the cold war could one find such 
an example of objectivity. 


The subsequent deterioration in 
our relations with Peking, culminat- 
ing in the invasion across the Mc- 
Mahon Line—which the Chinese 
had assured that they would not 
cross though they disputed its legal 
validity—has brought out in sharp- 
er relief the fact that, despite tre- 
mendous pressure at home, 
Sri Nehru till the very last has tried 
to uphold the policy of peaceful 
settlement. The rude shock that he 
received by the duplicity of Chinese 
diplomacy, made worse through the 
policy of aggression pursued in the 
last four years, has made him declare 
that China had committed a “‘breach 
of faith’ with him. 


No doubt it was this diabolic 
policy of adventurism that has led 
Peking to a path that left no alter- 
native even for Jawaharlal Nehru 
but to buy arms on a large scale 
from the West, a step which he has 
detested so long but to which he has 
been forced today for the defence of 
the Motherland. 
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THE WEEK... (Continued from Page 5) 


These unpatriotic manoeuvres were 
defeated because of the strong feel- 
ings of the rank and file as well as a 
considerable section of the leader- 
ship. But once the decision was 
taken, what has prevented the 
National ‘Council from reorganising 
the top echelons and keeping out such 
elements? Such weeding out would 
seem to be called for in some State 
units of the party as well. The 
earlier this is done the better. 

In any event,.with the CPI’s 
decision, the only gap in the national 
defence effort has been closed. Now 
that the Communists have clearly 
fallen in line with the people, they 


. must get their due place in the 


defence effort, the hysteria of the 
monopoly Press notwithstanding. 
The signing by Sri S.A. Dange among 
others of the industrial -truce agree- 
ment is a good augury. 

A glaring instance of how far the 
monopoly Press will go in unprinci- 
pled campaigning was provided by a 
Delhi newspaper. It gave a highly 
coloured report on the CPI resolution 
with the extraordinary heading 
“Reds Stress Pursuit of Class War”. 
The portion of the. resolution which 
this “interpretative” heading is sup- 
posed to describe relates to mobilisa- 
tion of public opinion against price 
rises, black-marketing, profiteering 
and other anti-social activities, and 
opposition to attempts to force India 
to give up non-alignment. There is 
nothing whatever about the class war 
in the resolution. How opposition 
to anti-social activities constitutes 
reaffirmation of the “class war” 
theory is perhaps clear to the 
“political correspondent” of the 
newspaper. He may not be aware 
that other political . parties in the 
country, not excluding the Congress, 
have also repeatedly, expressed con- 
cern over the price increases and 
anti-social activities. 

In any'event, those who run this 
newspaper are in the company of 
Radio Peking at least in one respect. 
Both have a comman target of attack 
„namely, CPI.! S 


1 


PRE National Development Coun- 
cil, the nation’s highest policy- 
making body, does not appear to 
have evolved a clear-cut’ policy in 
the present emergency, although it 
did express the country’s resolve to 
“throw out the invader. - . 
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One point that has become clear 
is that the States will have to do with 
a little less of Central subsidy in the 
coming year; this the Chief Minis- 
ters willingly accepted. That the 
axe will fall on social services to 
release resources for more pressing 
needs is also clear. However, the 
key problems of rapidly raising indus- 
trial and agricultural production and 
making drastic changes in the ex- 
port and import policies do not 
appear to have been'as adequately 
dealt with as the situation requires. 


This apparently is due to diver- 
gences which persist at high levels 
over the extent and speed of State 
intervention in regulating various 
sectors of the econamy. The doubt 
and -vacillation are unfortunate. Un- 
regulated enterprise, however patrio- 
tic the individuals concerned may 
be, cannot deliver the goods in the 
circumstances of today. 


The same is true of other impor- 
tant aspects of economic policy, 
such as holding the price line, pre- 
venting. hoarding and profiteering. 
Yet the steps proposed are weak 
and halting. All that has been 
decided is that machinery must be 
set up at State and district levels 
for ensuring supplies for civilian 
consumption and maintaining prices 
at reasonable levels. The silver lin- 
ing is the proposal io set up a net- 
work of cooperatives without delay, 
but if the other concomitant measures 
are not taken this gain may also 
prove illusory. 


Sri Morarji Desai is reported to 


have hinted at harsher taxation mea- - 


sures. Here again the question is, 
who will be called upon the bear the 
brunt? 

That the question of individual 
patriotism of people’in the higher 
economic brackets is beside the 


‘point in the evolution of economic 


policy has been eloquently brought 
out by the stock markets’ behaviour 
on the eve of the NDC meeting. 
The crash in Bombay and else- 
where is characterised significantly 
by business circles as due to “lack 
of confidence.” “It is all. painfully 
reminiscent of the Wall Street crash 
when President Kennedy took a firm 
line on steel prices. What is it that 
these speculators lack confidence in 
may be a useful subject for research. 
It must also be clear to the Govern- 
ment that such behaviour at the pre- 
sent has to be tackled firmly and not 


solved by “‘concessions’” aimed at 
“restoring confidence.” 


* * % 


RI Lal Bahadur Shastri drew ` 
pointed attention to the role of 
newspapers in the present emergency, 
while inaugurating the first meeting 
of the Press Consultative Com- 
mittee. He warned that “half 
cooked and half-boiled news should 
not find any place in the present 
context and nothing should be said 
which will in any way dishearten 
or disillusion our people.” He also 
stressed the need to end all contro- 
versies and concentrate on the task 
of pushing out the invader. In the 
first fortnight of the present Chinese 
aggression the Big Business Press in 
India has not shown much restraint. 
Far from it. Wide and uncritical 
publicity was given to violent and 
unbecoming behaviour by demons- 
trators. Personal vendetta got prece- 
dence over patriotism. Non- 
alignment became a greater obsession 
than the aggressor on our land. So 
Sri Lal Bahadur’s advice is quite 
timely. It remains to be seen 
whether Information Minister 
Sri Gopala Reddy’s Consultative 
Committee is equal to the job of 
giving a lead to newspapers in the 
matter of observing voluntary 
restraint. ` 


Lack of such restraint has been in- 
no small measure responsible for 
some of the’ incidents the Capital 
witnessed recently. Attacks on the 
CPI offices, particularly the burning 
of the library which was reminiscent 
of Hitler, and the attacks on stray 
Chinese shops drew merited con- 
demnation from the Prime Minister 
and others. 


x ` Ga * 

A suggestion made by the Chief 

‘Ministers of Rajasthan, West 
Bengal, Assam and Punjab that the 
maximum possible reserve police 
should be drawn from the four 
southern States and Maharashtra 
and deployed along the borders with 
Pakistan, particularly in 
Manipur, Tripura, West Bengal and 
Rajasthan, is being considered active- 
ly by the Union Government. 


The Chief Ministers of the 
border States had a special meeting 
with the Home Minister, Sri Lal 


(Continued on page 22) 
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In times like-these, it is good to 
see the very last Indian falling in line 
with the rest of the nation and join 
in the sacred task.of defending the 
honour and integrity of the Mother- 
land. 

That was why I was glad to see 
Jyoti Basu’s statement asking his 
brother Communists in West Bengal 
to donate to the Defence Fund to the 
“best of their capacity’ to meet the 
“serious situation” arising out of the 
“Chinese aggression”. Even if this 
was datelined November 5—that is 
clear fourteen days after the massive 
Chinese invasion of our frontiers— 
the fact that it has come from 
Sri Basu has significance no doubt. 
Perhaps, the Peking Radio commen- 
tator would have exclaimed: Et tu 
Brute ! 


It is odd that patriotism should 
have been downgraded in the priority 
list of those who claim to serve the 
underdog. Instead, it is they who 
should be the first to stand up 
against the menace that threatens at 
the frontier. Big Money is known to 
be more attached to gold than to 
sacred soil out of which it reaps its 
golden harvest. But why should 
any champion of the down-trodden 
forget the claims of the Mother- 
land? 

Take Sri Jyoti Basu’s case: since 
the day of the invasion he did not 
find it convenient to address public 
meetings, he who claimed crowd- 
gathering as his passport to leader- 
ship. Instead, he was issuing state- 
ments practically every day contra- 
dicting the one of the day before. 
A pathetic sight indeed, for a political 
leader thriving on press publicity. 

How he demurred desperately 
against calling the Chinese aggres- 
sors! How he doggedly fought 
against blaming the Big Brothers 
from Peking! One does not have to 
pry into secrets to say -that. For, Sri 
Basu has the unenviable reputation 
of managing the majority in a CPI 
State unit which was one of the few 
that did not endorse Sri Dange’s 
position until the very last, and it 
was the daily of this State unit that 
blacked out Sri Dange’s interview 
just on the eve of the Oct 20 inva- 
sion. 

So, with all my pleasant feelings 
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at Sri Jyoti Basu’s rather quick 
metamorphosis, I cannot help noting 


-the awkwardness of the star oppo- 


sition leader of Bengal. A person 
who does not instinctively react to 
the violation of his country’s frontier 
despite the fact that the regime at 
home is not imperialistic, has poor 
claims ta leadership with all his pro- 
fuse concern for defence after a fort- 
night. For no ideology, however 
revoluticnary,can disown patriotism. 

It is <herefore a strange world in 
which we find people like Jyoti 
Basu strutting about as leaders of a 
Party that, with all its faults, has 
lived and grown among the common 
people o? this country. For no lead- 


er has ever survived for long who has . 


not proved his patriotic’ bonafides 
before ais own people. Political 
gymnast.cs may be strenuous but may 
hot alweys provide a-safe cover for 
a discredited political aberration. 


Touch tke Heart 


In oar school days, we read the 
story of the drummer who was 
capturec in the battlefield and plead- 
ed that since he did mot fight, he 
should aot be taken prisoner. But 
the victorious king replied that the 
drummer was equally dangerous 
since he had roused the soldiers to 
fight. 

Today, when the whole nation is 
in arms, so to speak, what are our 
drummers doing? The captains of 
Government propaganda organisa- 
tions, I must confess, have come out 
rather poorly in the current ordeal. 


The other night, I listened to the 
AIR’s new experiment of doling out 
commentary along with news broad- 
cast. I was sorely disappointed. 
Verbosity in language delivered in 
well-accented pronunciation does not 
necessarily make good propaganda. 
Facts of Chinese perfidy are sadly 
lacking in these commentaries. It 
can corjure up the dragon, but where 
are its teeth? The sense of the 
dramatic is not provided by histrio- 
nics alone. But that is what our 
radio commentators seem to be try- 
ing to specialise in. 

For instance, in our daily hand- 
outs cr broadcasts, there are no 
descriptive pieces on the land and the 
people living in the areas under inva- 
sion. I know that in Ladakh, the 
fighting is taking place over hundreds 
of square miles of bleak snow- 
covered wastes. But it was’ only 
when the first picture of the Pan- 
gong Lake, with a Defence boat ferry- 
ing jawans across it, was released 


that I could sense not only the 
majestic beauty of the awe-inspiring 
mountains but of the grim hardship 
that our patriotic jawans are bravely 
facing today to defend the sacred 
soil of Bharat Mata. 


In the NEFA, how much more 
could have been given out by our 
propaganda chiefs! The primitive 
people who live in these inhospit- 
able hills could have provided an 
excellent focus for making this inva- 
sion more real before our people. 
Here is an item which gives us an 
advantage over the Chinese, since 
they as invaders can hardly be know- 
ing the men and terrain that form 
part of this great land of ours. And 
literature is not lacking about these 
tracts for the early pioneers who had 
penetrated into this unknown world 
have left behind fascinating chroni- 
cles of their travels in these parts. 


The documentaries coming out to 
meet the new situation are lacking in 
human-angle stories, while this is 
the only angle that can effectively 
make us all realise that this indeed 
is the People’s War. The other day, 
when one of my colleagues went to 
deposit the modest donation from 
Mainstream staff to the Prime 
Minister’s Defence Fund, she was 
taken aback not only by the long 
queue of eager donors but by the 
fact that the man next to her, wear- 
ing an untidy dhoti, quietly brought 
out some three thousand rupees, 
perhaps a good portion of his life’s 
savings, and invested it in this epee 
tic crusade. 


If you visit one of the recruiting 
centres, you will find in the long line 
of applicants, not just the despair- 
haunted unemployed but men fired 
with a deep urge, each getting impa- 
tient to do his bit for this beautiful 
country that is ours. 


Our propaganda organs must not 
lag behind the consciousness that has 
already’ caught the nation. Not 
sophisticated words but something 
direct from the heart—that is what is 
wanted today. Great literature has 
come out of war-period journal- 
ism, whether in Britain under Hitler’s 
blitz or the Soviet Union facing the 
Nazi hordes. And for us, there 
has never been a juster war, no matter 
what Peking Radio’ might say, with 
Palme Dutts and Ivor Montagus - 
lapping it up in the secluded inno- 


cence of their make-believe 
world. 

-—-SCRIBBLER 
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Commumicoliora 


EDUCATION STANDARDS 


Mainstream of October 20 com- 
ments on the recent decision of the 
Vice-Chancellors on the vexed ques- 
tion of changing the medium of ins- 
truction in Universities from English 
to the regional languages. 


Permit me to add my comments 
on a few other important observa- 
tions made at the Vice-Chancellors’ 
conclave. The large number of 
failures at different rungs of Univer- 
sity examinations was referred to as 

“slaughter of innocents.” Serious 
‘attention has to be given to the ques- 
tion of “wastage” in education as 
indicated by the large percentage of 
failures at the different public exa- 
minations. Dr Kothari’s remark 
that if failures at examinations could 
be avoided, with the same expendi- 
ture the country would get double 
the number of graduates, is a truism. 


Reasons for the large percentage 
of failures in examinations should 
have been. known by now and reme- 
dies found for them. To call fail- 
ures at examinations ‘slaughter of 
innocents’ is to evade the main issue. 
In fact, such an expression gives a 
handle to derelict students and teach- 
ers to clamour for a high percentage 
of results as a matter of course. And 
high percentage of results gives rise 
to poor quality. 


There is more realism in the 
observation of a Vice-Chancellor 
that the schools and colleges have 


? 


lost the ability of making students 


work, making them take the termi- 
nal examination and attend tutorials, 
and controlling their conduct: It 
may also be true in part that the un- 
willing horse taken to water refuses 
to drink. 


Since the country became inde- 
pendent, the education system has 
been under fire . Yet the old cita- 
del is still standing—either the firing 
has been in the air or no new citadel 
has been constructed to replace it. 
Faith is faltering even in the three- 
year degree course of 14 years dura- 
tion and the school course ~is pro- 
posed to be extended to 12 years 
followed by a three-year degree 
course. 


Any educational system, to serve 
its purpose, must satisfy four pre- 
requisites: (1) Students must be will- 
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ing to learn and ready to concentrate 
on studies; (2) teachers must have a 
love for their calling and not take to 
the profession in a spirit of career- 
ism; (3) there should be no external 
interference in the matter of impart- 
ing education; anc (4) there must be 
clarity of objective as to whether 
education is an expenditure for direct 
and indirect results in human deve- 
lopment or an economic investment. 


-Probably for some time we may 
have to seek satisfaction in quanti- 
tative expansion in education at the 
cost of quality. 


Bhopal. P. C. MALHOTRA 


‘SUCCESSION POLITICS’ 

I have been a regular reader of 
Mainstream from its inception and 
I generally like the handling of topics 
of current interest both at home and 
abroad. 


Dr Ram Manohar Lohia, in his 
contribution “Politics of Succes- 
sion” published on the 15th Septem- 
ber, ’62, in my view has overstepped 
the limit of being. civil, especially 
when it concerns a woman and that 
too none other than Smt Indira 
Gandhi. His remark, ‘“that my 
morning paper would give me a 
pretty face to behold”? is quite un- 
warranted. Is he of the opinion 
that only the personal charm in a 
woman counts to become the Prime 
Minister of a country? Perhaps he 
is jealous of the very idea of Smt 
Indira Gandhi beccming the Prime 
Minister! 


Dr Lohia has also quite for- 
gotten Ceylon where Smt Sirimovo 
Bandaranaike is the Prime Minister. 
Compared by any standards, Smt 
Indira Gandhi will -appropriately 
fit in, not only by her personal charm 
but also by the extensive training she 
has had at the feet of her illustrious 
father. 


To conclude, a person of Dr Ram 
Manoliar Lohia’s standing should 
not indulge in such satirical expres- 
sion. 


New Delhi. B. SAMPAT 


C. R. and DMK 


I read with great interest the 
article by Sri K. Kamaraj on the 
separatist movement in Tamil Nad 
published prominently in your paper. 

t 


` was to avoid triangular 


Rajajis approach to the DMK is 
well known—that his main object 
contests 
wherever possible. - Even this legiti- 
mate aspiraton did not succeed be- 
cause of the failure of the parties con- 
cerned to arrive at a workable 
arrangement. There is nothing new 
or sinister in this attempt as the all- 
powerful Congress itself adopted the 
same strategy in Kerala. Sri Kama- 
raj has very conveniently forgotten 
this and goes out of the way to attack 
Rajaji by saying that he had “‘stoop- 
ed so low” etc. Ifthe very attempt of 
Rajaji is termed “stooping”, we are 
at a loss to find words to describe the 
unholy alliance of DK and Congress 
in Tamil Nad. 


S. S. MARISWAMY 


General Secretary 
Tamil Nad Swatantra 
: Party 
Madras. 


ON WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


In the issue of Mainstreath of 
October 6, I saw a note by one Ira De 
entitled “A workshop for new 
writers”. ; 


_ As a very earnest reader of your 
paper, I strongly object to your 
publishing-such stuff in it. In your 
first issue you had claimed that the 
paper’s loyalty is “wholly and un- 
reservedly to India and socialism”; 
although I belong to no political 
party, I support the cause of social- 
ism. I therefore welcomed Main- 
stream as having no party label but 
devoted to socialism. 


But this “Writers’ Workshop” is a 
well-known American outfit whose 
confirmed mission is to debunk all 
forms of socialist thinking. Sri P. Lal, 
whom Ira De quotes approvingly, is a 
strong believer in the American Way 
of Life, which, I hope you will agree, 
has nothing to do with socialism of 
any variety but is meant to oppose 
socialism. Why should such an 
organisation get the blessing of a 
socialist journal? 


_ BIKASH GUPTA 
New Delhi. 
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PAKISTAN LETTER 


FOREIGN POLICY UNDER PRESSURE 


The ancient military concept that 
“the enemy’s enemy is a friend” has 
come true in the case of Pakistan- 
China friendship in the background 
of the invasion of India by Chinese 
troops. 


While the Pakistan Government 
has officially refrained from taking a 
stand on the merits of the case—and 
only President Ayub Khan, who has 
just returned from a visit to Gilgit, 
can take a categorical stand on that— 
all its sympathy and support, to all 
intents and purposes, have been 
extended to the People’s Republic 
of China—a Communist State. 


This does not mean, however, 
that Pakistan has abjured or is going 
to abjure in the near future its mem- 
bership of the anti-Communist mili- 
‘tary alliances—SEATO and CENTO. 


.- There have been occasional out- 
_bursts against the Western allies in 
recent times. Pakistan official cir- 
cles through the controlled Press 
have on such‘occasions “hinted” at 
“reorientation” of the country’s 
foreign policy. But these outbursts 
and hints are only superficial; when- 
ever there is popular pressure in re- 
gard to any domestic issue the 
Government has recourse to a diver- 
sionary manoeuvre, and when 
popular pressure eases the Govern- 
ment resumes its normal position. 


It is necessary to note at this 
time—when India’s Western friends 
are pleading for an Indo-Pakistan 
rapprochement in view of the 
Chinese aggression—that Pakistan 
now is under a dictatorial regime, 
that President Ayub Khan has’ re- 


` fused even to talk to leaders of the 


National Democratic Front seeking 
a democratic Constitution, that a 
large number of progressive-mind- 
ed persons are still behind bars, and 
that the functioning of political 
parties and the participation of- 
politicians in them are severely res- 
tricted and in some cases even ban- 


_ ned. 


The most esteemed leader of the 
progressive movement, Maulana Ab- 
dul Hameed Khan Bhasani, recently 
undertook a hunger-strike -while in 
detention in a house in a Dacca 
suburb. Maulana Bhasani has al- 
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From Our Correspondent 


ways beea the most outspoken critic 
of Western military alliances. He 


“had demanded time anc again that 


Pakistan should have an independent 
foreign policy and settle all pending 
disputes with India amicably. Presi- 
dent Ayub has not thought it fit, 
even in view of the Matlena’s pre- 
sent health, to release him. On the 
other hand, his Ministers have been 
threatening stringent action against 
members of the Front. 


Althaugh the Ayub regime does 
not reprzsent the people of Pakis- 
tan, it is a fact that it is today in a 
position to shape policies. In this 
background it is interesting to note 
certain trends in official circles and 
in the Press following the India- 
China border conflict, the Anglo- 
U.S. pressure on Pakistan to “freeze” 
the Kasamir issue in view of the 
Chinese aggression against India and 
the supply of arms to India by the 
U.S. and Britain. 


Foreign Minister Mohammed 
Ali has denied having given any 
assurance to Britain regarding the 
freezing of the Kashmir issue. The 
so-called President of “Azad” 
Kashmir, M.H. Khurskid, has de- 
clared that he is advising the Pakis- 
tan Government not to give any such 


. undertaking. Chaudhury Ghulam 


Abbas, President of the “Kashmir 
Muslim Conference”, has also held 
out a threat to “liberate” Kashmir 
with the 20,000 volunteers he claims 
to have. Earlier, Mr Mohammed 
Ali expressed his opposition to the 
supply pf arms by the U.S. and 
Britain to India and mace it an occa- 
sion to. demand more erms aid for 
Pakistan “to rectify the strategic 
imbalanze.” 


Immediately on his return from 
London Mr’ Mohammed Ali told 
newsmen in Lahoré that “some 
headway” had been mace on the 
Kashmir issue “‘outside the UN”. 
It is significant that President Ayub 
visited Cilgit, Hunza and other places 
in Pak-cccupied Kashmir bordering 
China. He is reported to have cut 
short his tour in order to attend to 
letters “rom President Kennedy, 
Prime Minister Macmillan and Prime 
Minister Nehru on the Sino-Indian 
conflict. 





~ 


Meanwhile, the Pakistan Press 
has stepped up its anti-Indian cam- 
paign. ‘Foreign Secretary Dehlavi 
borrowed Peking’s slanderous 
phrase—‘Indian expansionism’—and 
the Press made it its own; this was 
simultaneously, with the occupation 


‘by Pakistani troops of some areas 


in Tripura and the starting of trouble 
on the West Bengal and Assam 
borders. Even after the ceasefire was 
signed, the APP correspondent in 
Karachi continued to denounce 
India. This Government-run news 
agency made the fantastic discovery 
that the Indian Army’s success on 
the northern border would help 


Sri V. K. Krishna. Menon to 


become “an unquestioned hero of, 


‘modern Indian military history”. 


From this extraordinary observation 
it went on to conclude that the cause 
of the India-China conflict was 
Sri Menon’s ambition to succeed 
Prime Minister Nehru. 

The Pakistan Press as a whole 
gloated over the initial Indian revers- 
es and glorified the Chinese; it un- 
reservedly supported China’s terms 
for a ceasefire and took no notice 
of India’s case. The Dawn went so 
far. as to call Sri Nehru a warmonger 
and praise Peking’s “peaceful inten- 


‘tions’. 





TOUCHING FAITH 


Pakistan has endeared itself to 
India by its frank recognition of the 
Chinese aggression against India as 
a threat to the entire sub-continent. 
Its assurance that it will not press 
the Kashmir issue while this threat 
lasts enables the Indian army to 
concentrate on its task of repelling 
Chinese aggression. India is greatly 
indebted to Pakistan for this contri- 
bution to our war effort.. 

—Editorial in Hindustan Times, 
Nov. 2 


Rawalpindi, Nov. 1—Mr Moha- 
mined Ali, Pakistan’s External Affairs 
Minister, today denied that he had 
given any assurance to the British 
Government in connection with the 
Sino-Indian border dispute. 


'—Press Trust of India. 
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‘The Week...(Continued from page i) 


Bahadur Shastri, in New Delhi this 
week. All four reported increased 
hostile activities and massing of 
troops by Pakistan along the Indo- 
Pakistan border. 


The Chief Ministers of Mysore, 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Madras 
and Maharashtra told Sri Shastri 
that they were prepared to release 
immediately the maximum armed 
police force to guard the frontier. 


The Centre is worried by reports 
that Pakistan’s hostile activities have 
increased ever since the Chinese 
launched massive attacks in NEFA. 
and Ladakh: last month. ‘From 
across the cease-fire line in Kashmir 
sabotage activities have been steadily 
kept up by Pakistanis in spite of 
appeals by- her Western allies to 
“freeze” the Kashmir issue as .long 
as India was engaged in battle with 
China. 


A close view of certain persons’ 
.** frame of mind even in a. crisis 
like the present is provided by beha- 
viour during the recent tripartite 
conference to evolve ways of increas- 
sing production and maintaining 
industrial peace. Non-Communist 
trade union leaders refused to sit 
at the same table as the Communist 
leaders. Taking the cue, some of the 
employers’ representatives also made 
a fuss over the presence of the Com- 
munist representatives. Sri Nanda’s 
efforts to make them see the absur- 
dity of their attitude were fruitless, 


and finally he appears to have. 


assured them that in future no 
committee would be set up or tri- 
partite conference convened for this 
purpose unless they agreed on the 
mode of representation. 


This appears outrageous, especi- 
ally after the CPI’s decision to join 
the national defence effort without 
-any reservation whatever and help 
to end Chinese aggression. The logic 
of the professional anti-Communists 
is indeed strange: Communists 
should not be allowed to participate 
in the defence effort, and they should 
also be condemned for not so parti- 
cipating. 
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Book Reviews 


A Dissident Communist View of Stalin + 


CONVERSATIONS WITH STALIN: By MILOVAN DJILAS—HARCOURT, BRACE AND 


Wor pb Inc., New Yark, 1962. 


This is another book of Djilas which 
has created some controversy and sent him 
to prison again. Perhaps after the dis- 
closure by Khrushchev of Stalin’s misdeeds 
and many other books written on the sub- 
ject, another book which exposes the cult 
of Stalin’s personality does not by itself 
say anything original. 

But the author of this book “combines 
the role of a famous participant and a pro- 
foundly literary observer on some of the 
most important events of our times.” The 
revelations he makes are both striking and 
interesting. Although the book is pri- 
marily a report of the conversations Djilas 
had with Stalin in 1944, 1945 and 1948— 
when he went on missions from the Yugo- 
slav Government to Moscow—it also touch- 
es on some other aspects such as Yugoslavia- 
USSR relations, the Soviet Union’s atti- 
tude towards Communist revolutions in 
other countries and inter-relation between 
tradition and revolution within the Soviet 
Union. The author’s comments on Tito, 
Dimitrov, Molotov and many other Com- 
munist personages will also be read with 
interest. 

On the cult of Stalin itself, Djilas has 
many significant observations to make. 
He was himself very much excited over his 
first meeting with the head of the Soviet 
State. For instance, he felt: “What could 
be’ more exciting for a Communist, one 


who was coming from war and revolution? - 


To be received by Stalin—this was the 
greatest possible recognition for the hero- 
ism and sufferings of our partisan warriors 
and our people. In dungeons and the holo- 
caust of war, and in not such violent spiri- 
tual crises and clashes with the imternal 
and external forces of Communism, Stalin 
was something more than a leader in battle. 
He was the incarnaticn of an idea, trans- 
figured in Communist minds into pure 
ideas and thereby something invaluable 
and sinless..,... I felt a proud joy when I 
would be able to tell my comrades about 
this encounter and say something about it 
to the fighting Yugcslav men as well.” 

Of course, this enthusiasm did not 
last long as far as Cjilas was concerned, 
although many in Moscow emphasised the 
fact that it was surprising that so many 
talents should be combined in one person— 
statesman, thinker and soldier. Later, 
when his unqualified admiration for Stalin 
was on the wane, he was able to perceive 
that the deification of Stalin was at least 
as much the work of Stalin’s circle and the 


bureaucracy, who required such a leader, 


as it was his own doing. 

When Djilas was shocked at Stalin’s 
indifference towards the misdeeds of the 
Soviet soldiers in Yugoslavia, he realised 
that there was a clash between his good 
intentions to better the world and the move- 
ment to which he belonged and the lack of 
understanding on the part of those who 
made the major decisions. 

There was at least one occasion when 
Stalin had admitted that he made a major 
mistake, and that incidentally threw light 


on the Soviet attitude under Stalin towards 
Communist revolutions in othér countries 
and, incidentally, on the way the Chinese 
Communist leaders treated Moscow’s ad- 
vice even in those days. He told Djilas 
that when the war with Japan ended, he 
requested the Chinese Communists to reach 
an agreement with Chiang Kai-shek on the 


assumption that the latter was still a major - 


force in China. But Stalin reports: “‘They 
agreed with our own word,. but in deed 
they did it their own way when they got 
home; they mustered their forces and 
struck. It has been shown that they were 
right and not we.” 

Often one hears from Western circles 
that the Soviet Union, particularly under 
Stalin, was bent upon subverting national 
governments and promoting Communist 
goyernments in other countries. This 
book indicates that the truth was far from 
it. Djilas often complains that Moscow 
abstained at decisive moments from support- 
ing the Chinese, the Spanish and in many 
ways even the Yugoslav revolution. Re- 
garding Yugoslavia, he makes the point 
that Moscow could never understand the 
realities of the revolution in Yugoslavia and 
that simultaneously with the fight against 


pa 
f 


the German Nazis, a domestic revo ution ġe 


was also going on in that country. Of course, 
one feels that the impatient revolutionary 
in Djilas of those days never appreciates the 
difficulties of the head of a State and his 
limitations in openly supporting a nən- 
official political movement against the 
interest of the established governments of 
the countries with which it was maintaining 
diplomatic and friendly relations. 

The. austere man in Djilas who was 
connected with bitter struggles at home, 
rebelled against the luxurious receptions 
organised by the Soviet Government to 
entertain foreigners and themselves. In 
this respect, the Yugoslav attitude during 
1945 to 1948 was similar to that of the pre- 
sent Chinese leaders who are enforcing the 
austerity of extreme regimentation while 
the Soviet State has moved away trom that 
phase. There was no doubt that this was 
one of the sources of conflict between Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union. Tito’s deputy ` 
also detects that there was a conflict between 
Stalin and Tito almost from the very begin- 
ning of their acquaintance. 

The author makes very interesting com- 
ments about wellknown figures in the Cam- 
munist world. Molotov, in his view, with 
his relativism and knack for detail and daily 
routine supplemented Stalin with his fanaa- 
tical dogmatism and his broader horizon. 
If his assessment is correct, one can very 
well assume that Molotoy cannot be a subs- 
titute for Khrushchev who has robust 
common sense and great vision. 

Despite the fact that this book, written 
in the embittered isolation of a perpetual 
dissident, lacks objectivity at times, there 
is no doubt that all who are interested in 
contemporary history will read this book 
with profit. 

: —K. P. KARUNAKARAN 
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FLAME REKINDLED 


DEAR READER, 


The debate in Parliament on the emergency has brought out clearly, 


_ if indeed proof were needed, the solid support the pume Minister has from 


all sections of the people in this hour of trial. 


Fortunately, the voices of dissent were few and these were drowned 
in the sweep of support to the Prime Minister. 
have truly reflected the feelings of the people. 


In the debate, it is true, a few notes of discord were struck. The 
Lobia Socialists’ attempt to move a motion of no confidence was little short 
of unpatriotic; the support of even seven members for such a motion is 
amazing. We are unable to see the difference between these seven and the 
Jyoti Basus of the Communist Party. ` 


The talk of “peace leadership” and “war leadership” indulged in by 
Swatartra’s N.G. Ranga also falls in the same category. It passes comprehen- 
sion how any person who has the slightest regard for the country’s 
unity and security'can try to take advantage of a crisis to cast doubts on the 
capacizy to lead the country to victery of the only person who can do it. 
Unless party politicians, including Congressmen, cast aside for the duration 


_ of the emergency the desire to play power politics, the future can become 


gloomy. , 
Most significant for us as for the whole world is ‘the big support 
given by the two Houses to the policy of non-alignment.' As the Prime 
Minister indicated, the pursuit of the policy of striking a balance between 
the two power blocs and constantly endeavouring to ensure peace is the 
major contribution this country has made to world history. Aggression 
by China has not changed the basis of this policy. Also, for the under- 
develcped countries this is the only course open commensurate with 
national honour. 
ment and the pursuit of peace along the lines laid down by. Jawaharlal Nehru. 
This overwhelming backing from Parliament for the external as well 
as internal policies of the Government should strengthen the resolve ,to 


, increése essential production and hold the price line, so that while adequate 


defenze preparations are carried through effectively and speedily, the com- 
mon Deople may not be made to suffer fresh and avoidable hardship by the 
unscrupulous manoeuvres of price manipulators. 

The measures thought of so far are hardly adequate to meet today’s re- 
quirements. This refers not only tc the question of prices of essential con- 


sumer commodities but also to the mopping up of resources lying locked ` 


up in various forms with the big capitalists in the country. Writers in Main- 
stream have been pointing out the directions in which the Government must 
act without delay, and will continue to do so. 

We have every hope that the Government will respond despite the pre- 
ssures and lobbies that are at work. 

It is reassuring that the Prime Minister should have made it clear 
beyoad doubt, and thai Parliament should have supported it without reser- 
vation. that the essence of the Plan will stay and only the meee orientation 
giver. to it to meet defence needs. 

No birthday gift can be more heartening to the Prime Minister than 
Parliament’s resounding affirmatior. that “the flame of liberty and sacrifice 
has been kindled anew and a fresh cedication has taken place to the cause of 
India’s freedom and integrity.” 


‘—THE EDITOR. 


. The Houses of Parliament 


Only a few feeble voices were raised against non-align- _ 





‘IMPERATIVE OF BASIC LINE è BATTLE 
OVER TRUCE TERMS 


wrt is the boundary line of 

non-alignment? This is the 
-question being posed today in New 
Delhi. 


The steady flow of U.S. arms 
necessitated by the Chinese inva- 
sion—and the absence of any other 
source of sizeable supply—has, by a 
queer coincidence, convinced Pek- 
ing Radio on the one hand and the 
Jan Sangh and the Swatantra Party 
on the other, that the time has now 
come to bid good-bye to non-align- 
ment. The concept of non-align- 
ment as was so long understood im- 
plied that arms would not be taken 
on a large scale from either of the 
two Power Blocs. Indeed, the first 
phase of defence build-up against 
possible Chinese threat was marked 
by the stress mainly on manufacture 
rather than on purchase, and this too 
was sought to be done from both the 
world camps. The MIG deal isa 


case in point, for its significance as - 


a move-to keep the scales even with 
the two camps so far as our defence 
supply policy is concerned, has 
throughout been taken as a conco- 
mitant of our policy of non-align- 
ment. 

Oct 20, however, upset not only 
the calculations but the political 
strategy as well. The compulsion 
of securing arms urgently, coupled 
with Moscow’s difficulties in meeting 
our requirements, left no alternative 
but to get them from the West, 
particularly the U.S. In fact, the 
Chinese left no other choice before 
the nation. And the Prime Minis- 
ter Was the last to concede it, not 
only because of the adverse impact 
it might have on our non-alignment. 
The very fact that we would have to 
go in for expending. our-modest re- 
sources on defence means a slowing 
down of the tempo of planning, 
while the accumulation of arms 
could very well upset the climate of 
peace that India has always tried to 
". foster. 

: Critics of. the Government have 

been outspoken in the past few days 
saying that the receiving of.arms on a 
large scale from the U.S. would 
amount to an admission of the bank- 
ruptcy of non-alignment. The strong 


point in their argument is that at 
the time of our dire need it is the 
U.S. that has given us arms, what- 
ever might have been its 
approach to non-alignment. There- 
fore, it is time to clear the cobwebs 
in our foreign policy thinking and give 
up non-alignment, runs the argument. 
Against the contention that a policy 
of military alliance might invite the 
hostility of the powerful Communist 
world, and may vindicate the Chinese 
case against us, these critics. point 
out that Peking made non-aligned 
India its first target. not the. other 
imperial possessions on her frontier, 
like Hongkong and Macao, because 
the Chinese rulers are realistic enough, 
not to touch powerful adversaries. 


In the jungle of power ‘politics, it is’ 
the law of the jungle that works, they - 


say. 


If it is going to be a long-drawn- 
out war, it looks as if this viewpoint 
for scrapping non-alignment will 
gain- many adherents. Quite a few 
have started speculating about Pek- 
ing’s intentions as well, particularly 
after the release of their astounding 
article denouncing the Nehru line 
in every field, which implies that in 
their calculations, serious prospect 


for negotiations has very low priority. 


A top officer of the Gcvernment, now 
in retirement, is reported to have 
made an analysis of the likely Chinese 


‘objectives and has circulated his note 


amongst a close circle; he holds the 


: view that the Chinese aim:-at holding 


the strategic heights of the Himala- 
yas from where they could always 
stand as a menace to the Gangetic 
plains below. ` This way, while India’s 
resources would be Grained in de- 


. fence, the Chinese could intervene in 


the main basin of North Indian poli- 
tics should the Centra! Government 
be weakened at any time. 


- Another line of anxious thought 
current here says that if the Chinese 
Army dug in in the occupied areas of 
NEFA they would very likely bribe 
the local tribal people with arms and 
money. ` And if through negotiations 
they choose to withdraw to the north 
of the McMahon Line in future, they 
might be leaving behind a bunch of 
Phizos, who in turn may provide a 


basic | 


bridgehead for the Chinese to over- 
tun this part of the world. While 
available reports so far indicate that 
the tribal people are not behaving like 
potential Naga hostiles, anxiety on 
this score is not totally absent. Con- 
cern is also felt about the future of 
Bhutan, since the powerful Chinese 
Army can break down the defences 
of Bhutan. Even if the temptation 
to do so may be there on purely 
military grounds, Peking may be 


‘restrained from doing só because the 


rape of a small State may produce 


. sharp reactions -adverse to China in 


the Afro-Asian world, particularly 
when Peking diplomacy is having to 
face the pressure for peace from 
important non-aligned leaders. 
a X x 

Wie internal pressures are work- 

ing strongly against non-align- 
ment, New Delhi is attaching consi- 
derable importance to the friendly 
efforts made abroad to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities. The focus 


_of interest is Cairo because, though ` 


Peking has repulsed President 
Nasser’s initial overtures, there are 
reasons to believe that the efforts are 
being renewed by him to bring the 
Chinese Government round to. a 
formula consistent with India’s -de- 
mand for the restoration of the sta- 
tus quo before Sept 8. Although it 
is not yet known what new formula 
the UAR President will be putting 
forward, it is made clear that un- 


reserved discussion on all issues per- . 


taining to all the aspects of the Sino- 
Indian dispute could begin as soon 
as the Chinese forces restore the pos 
tion as it existed before their massive 
invasion. 


This has also made it necessary 
for New Delhi to explain patiently to 
audiences abroad the difference be- 
tween our demand for status quo 


ante Sept 8 and Mr Chou “En-lai’s- 


latest offer of status quo as on Nov 7, 
1959, because, on the face of it, it 
sounds odd that Peking should be 
ready to accept the position pre- 


. vailing earlier rather than the one 


prevailing later; conversely, Afro- 
“Asian: opinion might as well wonder 
why India is insistent on the Sept 8 
position instead of restoring the posi- 
tion as on an ‘earlier date. In fact, 
it is surprising that the game behind 
Mr Chou En-lai’s offer is not under- 
stood by many MPs even, such being 
the persistent aversion of even per- 
sons in public life’ to go into the 
details of this complicated problem. 
Our missions abroad are now engag- 


_ (Continued on page 6) 
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GREAT DEBATE ; NEHRU | EMERGES 


mHE five-day debate on the Chinese 
. aggression and the national 
emergency, in which nearly 180 
members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment took part, will go down as 
the most momentous in the history 
of parliamentary democracy in India. 
It marks a resounding rededication 
to the cause of freedom and a cru- 
cial reiteration of the nation’s basic 
policies under Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
leadership. 

In his reply in the Lok Sabha on 
Wednesday—his birthday—the Prime 


” Minister firmly reaffirmed India’s 


determination to remain non-aligned 
and friendly with all countries and to 
keep up the pace of development in 
the country. He particularly mien- 
tioned Indo-Soviet relations and 
stressed the uniform goodwill the 
Soviet Union had been showing to 
India all along and was still showing. 
“We certainly hope to have Soviet 
goodwill and friendship in future 
also.” He rejected as “manifest non- 
sense” the suggestion for invasion of 
Tibet and uttered a warning against 
allowing legitimate anger to develop 
into war hysteria directed against 
the people of China as distinct from 
that country’s rulers. Sri Nehru 
reiterated that the Sept 8 position was 
the only basis on which any negotia- 
tion was possible. 

To ‘the chagrin of the profession- 
al Communists, the Prime Minister 
hailed the CPI’s resolution as signi- 
ficant and helpful and declared that 
the Communists had come out four- 
square and were hundred per cent 
on the side of the nation. 

The Prime Minister also detailed 
the achievements of the Defence 
Ministry in the last ‘five years and 
pointed out that defence production 
had gone up by over 500 per cent in 
this period. 

“In the electrified atmosphere of 
the opening day the Prime Minister 
set the tone of the debate by putting 

the Chinese aggression and its impact 
in perspective, as a turning point in 
history not only for India but for 
all Asia and the world. He empha- 


sized that the new developments not: | 


only did not warrant any basic 
change’ in our foreign policy but 


underlined the importance. of conti- 
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- determination. 


: STRONGER 


nuing to be non-aligned. « ` On the 
domestic front, the Socialist goal 
remainsd as bright as always, and 
planning towards it would_coritinue 
with such modifications as the needs 
of the-emergency warranted. 


It must be recorded that the 
- members of both Houses rose to the 


occasion and, with the exception of 
an isokated handful, displayed a high 
sense of. responsibility. There was 
no excitement; instead the’ air was 
one o? solemnity and dignity and 
The stray attempts 
at levity were disliked; for instance, 
the Lck Sabha was entirely with the 
Prime Minister when he pulled up 
Swami Rameshwaranand for trying to 
be funny when the House was engaged 
in discussing the most serious situa- 
tion tais country has had to face 
since independence. 

Many members were seen armed 
with famous war histories and me- 
moirs; at no time before, in fact, 
has Churchill been quoted so fre- 
quently anywhere as he was in our 
Parliament this time. . 

The galleries were packed day 
after day: diplomats, VIPs, public 
and the Press were all there in full 
strength. 

Waile the bulk af the people’s 
representatives voiced in clear and 
unmistakable terms the 





ANGLES OF VISION 


Last week a Government 
spckesman in New Delhi read 
out to pressmen a paragraph of 
the letter received from Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan. 

Three newspapers gave the 
news item three different head- 
lines—perhaps providing an in- 
sight into the approach of each 
to Pakistan: 

Indian Express: “Ayub Fails 
To Show Sympathy.” 

Times of India: “Ayub Hopes 
Fer Accord: Sino-Indian Con- 
flict”. 

Hindustan Times: “Friendly 
Tone of Ayub’s Letter.” 

Sure and unfailing guides, 
aren’t they? ` 
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‘nation’s 


faith in Jawaharlal Nehru’s leader- 
ship and the correctness of his polici- 
es, domestic and foreign, there indeed 
were some who Sought to question. 
his leadership—not directly, of 
course, but it wasthere. The Lohia 
Socialists, quite vociferous consider- 
ing their insignificant number, lost 


-no opportunity to interrupt proceed- 


ings. They even wanted to move a 
motion of no confidence. It is a 
sad fact that they were able to mus- 
ter seven members at all in support 
of such a motion. 


Swatantra, Jan Sangh and PSP 
did not bring their press and plat- 
form vilification of the Government 
and its policies in full measure into 
the debate. The reason clearly was 
fear of the reactions among the - 
people. The lesson of the CPI was 
evidently not lost on thein. 


“I told you sọ” was the keyriote 
of Sri N.G. Ranga’s speech. He 
spoke of “peacetime leadership” be- 
ing different from “war-time leader- 
ship”. The implication was clear, 
but when:a member drew pointed . 
attention to this, Sri Ranga hotly 
asserted that his party had offered 
wholehearted ‘cooperation to the 
national leadership. Similarly, when 
Jan Sangh mouthpiece Organiser’s 
demand, “We want a leader other | 
than Nehru” was quoted in, the 
House, a Jan Sangh member quickly 
said that it was not a` resolution 
of the party executive. 


The only issue on which the 
Prime Minister’s policy was’ openly - 
attacked by the new united front of 
Swatantra, Jan Sangh, PSP and 
Lohia Socialists was non-alignment. 
This was not surprising. But it was 
sad to see that a few Congress 
members fell for this line. Sri 
Hanumanthayya was the chief sp okes- 


‘man of this line of thinking in the 


Congress. Fortunately for the 
country, he clearly represented a 
small minority. Unfortunately this _ 
minority included Sri Mahavir Tyagi, 
though the latter did not go as far - 


_ as Sri, Hanumanthayya. The really 


disturbing part of it all is that the 
bulk of Congressmen who believe 
completely in Sri Nehru’s policies 
did not openly and unreservedly. re- 
pudiate this handful in their own 
party. : 

Although the Prime Minister 
had made it plain that the Chinese 
invasion was not a question of 
Communism versus anti-Communi- 
sm but one of checking the Chinese 
neo-imperialism, PSP’s H.V. Kamath 
insisted on describing the invasion 


` 
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as- the result of “the conspiracy of 
world communism”. From this myo- 
pic conclusion to a demand for ban 
on the CPI was but one step. The 
. telling reply came from Home Minis- 
ter Lal Bahadur Shastri in the Rajya 
Sabha when he described the CPI’s 
resolution as “bold and courageous”, 
while he demarcated the tares from 


the wheat in the Communist ranks.. 


Dewan Chaman Lal, who recent- 
ly walked out of the Stockholm meet- 
ing of the Peace Council in protest 
against the non-inclusion of the Sino- 
Indian conflict on the agenda, said 
in the Rajya Sabha that Sri Nehru 
had roused the masses as never be- 
fore in living memory, ‘and yet a 
handful continue to conspire and 
indulge'in witch-hunting.” 

DMK leader Annadurai said in a 
tribute to Sri Nehru’s leadership that 


“nobody doubts Mr Nehru’s claim to 
the great role of being the redeemer 
and resurrector of the nation and as 
the repository of the ennobling ideals 
of liberty, equality and fraternity.” 

After the Prime Minister’s reply 
in the Lok Sabha, Sri Ranga pressed 
his amendment to the resolution, 
seeking to mention certain countries 
which have sent us arms by name. 
The Speaker’s appeal to him was in 
vain. The only other. person to 
press his amendment was Sri R.S. 
Yadav of the Socialist Party, Both 
were lost overwhelmingly. 

The debate by and large brought 
much clarity to the current situation. 
The Prime Minister’s hands have 
been strengthened considerably. 
The debate has also brought out 
clearly who stand for national inde- 
pendence and integrity and who want 
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ed in this immediate job, for clarifi- 
cation on this score would show that 
the Chinese want to claim that in 
Ladakh, our posts came subsequent 
to November 1959 and thereby raise 
another hurdle before the actual 
negotiations could start. The Chi- 
nese tactics of wringing out conces- 
sions even at the preliminary stage 
so that their claims are met even if 
there is a deadlock in the actual 
negotiations is seen through in 
New Delhi. The insistence on the 
part of New Delhi on the Sept 8 line 
is meant to plug any loophole aris- 
ing from Peking’s position and to 
ensure that the Chinese also have a 
stake in actual negotiations instead 
of spoiling for a deadlock after hav- 
ing secured whatever they want. 
Satisfaction is felt here that both 
President Tito and Mr Nkrumah 
have come out openly in support of 


‘India’s case. These mark a significant, 


accretion to our lobby in the Afro- 
Asian world. The overall picture 
- as it has emerged now is that we have 
been able considerably to recover 
ground on the diplomatic front after 
the initial setback suffered through 
the massive Chinese propaganda 
offensive. The next two weeks are 
regarded as crucial so- far as the 
possibility of cease-fire is concerned. 
And this fortnight may turn out to 


- be decisive on the question whether ` 


we are in for a protracted war or a 

short-term nightmare of Chinese 
invasion. a 
$ k k 

HILE the frontiers between the 

Left and the Right inside the 

Congress have very often been un- 
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demarcated, there is an irrepressible 
temptation on the part of New 
Delhi’s political pundits to put a 
label on every new arrival in the 
Cabinet. This pastime is now in full 
swing with the announcement that 
Sri Chavan will be moving from 
Bombay to the thorny seat in the 
Defence Ministry. 

Where does Sri Chavan stand 
between, say, Sri Morarji Desai and 
Sri K.D. Malaviya? Or, will hesgrow 
up to be a perpetual enigma like 
TTK? Counting the plus points 
against the minus has not so far 
helped very much in the case of the 
young Maharashtra leader. At the 
time of the stormy Worth Bombay 
election, the question mark was clear- 
ed in the last four crucial days when 
Sri Chavan went all-out in support 
of Sri Krishna Menon, to the elation 
of the Congress Left. But the same 
sector, at least a good part of it, 
seems to be piqued by the fact that 
Sri Chavan did not come to Sri 
Menon’s rescue when the high tide 
of Congress MPs’ displeasure over- 
powered Sri Menon in the last week 
of his office. The fact that Sri Cha- 
van put many Communists behind 
bars—some of whom at least are as 
distant from Sri Ranadive in their 
aversion to the Chinese invader as 
he himself is—has not led any care- 
ful observer to brand him as a con- 
firmed anti-Communist. ` 

Indeed, for those in the, Capital 
who would equate trends with perso- 
nalities, Sri Chavan presents a baffi- 
ing proposition. Accepting Sri Morar- 
jis hospitality has not negated- his 
opposition to some of the Finance 


to make political capital out of the 
nation’scrisis. Sri Nehru has emerg- 
ed as the towering leader of a nation - 
which will fight relentlessly to defend 


itself and which believes only in 


peace with honour. 
* * * 


RESIDENT Radhakrishnan’s 

visit to the forward areas in 
NEFA served as a warm and elo- 
quent gesture of the concern of the 
people for the welfare of our brave 
jawans who are battling with the 
Chinese invaders against heavy odds. 
For the people it was heartening to 
hear from the President that the 
morale of the troops is very high, 
although with their glorious record 
it is only to be expected. 

Despite their great difficulties, everi 

(Continued on page 20) 





Minister’s stands in the National 
Development Council, just as much 
as his avoidance of the Menon lobby 
did not deter him from giving him 
support when the battle over policies 
raged in North Bombay. 

In the balance of forces in the 
Cabinet, those who know him hold 
that Sri Chavan will avoid being an 
extremist of either hue. It is more 
than likely that he will, like Sri Subra- 
maniam, take his stand from issue 
to issue keeping within the broad 
framework of public sector at home 
and non-alignment abroad. And 
there is a strong volume of opinion 
in New Delhi today which would 
prefer such a personality who may 
help to weld rather than divide the 
nation at this juncture. As for his 
plus points, the one that might come 
in very useful to the High Command 
is that he is one of the few who have 
cultivated public opinion and not 
confined himself to the musty wails 
of the Secretariat. 

As for his portfolio, there appear . 

to be high expectations that he will 
be able to deliver the goods which 
were so long lostin the shuntings, 
and the arduous business of defence ~ 
without the fanfare of publicity—or 
of controversy—will now ‘begin. If 
it is tough going for a Defence Minis- 
ter to take over the horse in mid- 
stream, history has not a few ins- 
tances of Defence Ministers being 
made within earshot of the invader’s 
guns. . 
New Delhis  spotlights—both 
friendly and not-so-friendly—will 
now be turned on the nation’s new 
Defence Minister. 


MAINSTREAM 
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INADEQUATE MEASURES 


The Government seems to have 
realised at last the necessity to con- 
tain prices as a pre-requisite to gear- 
ing the country’s economy to its 
defence requirements. During the 
last fortnight, the Government has 
announced several significant, though 
not fully satisfactory, measures to 
meet the exigencies of the new situa- 
tion. An 

Speaking in the Lok Sabha on 
Nov 10, Sri Nanda announced seve- 
ral measures envisaging a degree of 
price control and regulation of pro- 
duction in several fields, combined 
with a massive programme of setting 
up -fair-price shops and consumer - 
co-operatives. 


Some of these, measures are. an. | 


indirect admission of the failure of , 
voluntary price control of cotton tex- 
tiles. Henceforth, the Textile. Com- 
missioner will stamp prices on cotton 
textiles together with selling margins 
at the wholesale and retail levels. 
Sri Nanda also announced the step- 
ping up of production of coarse and, 
medium varieties and a new, lower 
middle medium variety by 200 to 250 
million yards per annum. To rein- 
force these steps, it has been decided 
to impose restrictions on stocks held ` 
by mills and earmark 10 per cent 
or more of production to consumers’ 
co-operatives and fair-price shops. 


Why. Fine Varieties? 
It is regrettable, however, that 


_the Government has not yet realised 


the unwisdom ‘of continuing the 
manufacture of fine and -superfine ` 
varieties of cotton textiles which are 
a heavy and avoidable drain on the 
foreign exchange resources. While 
80 per cent of the total foreign 
exchange earnings of the Indian tex- 
tile industry—approximately Rs. 70 
crores per annum—come from the 
export of medium and coarse varie- 
ties, Rs. 86 crores is spént annu- 
ally on.the import of long-staple 
cotton. This goes into the manufac- 
ture of fine and superfine cotton tex- 
tiles largely ‘consumed by the upper 
and middle classes within the coun- 
try. : 

The Government has also decid- 
ed to régulate the prices of medicine 
and drugs. The Government will fix 
the prices of essential drugs and 
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importent; Household - remedies in 
consultation with the manufacturing 
firms, and: these will be widely pub- 
licised. --Thus, the. Government does 
not seém.-to. have learntiarlesson from 
the totel failure of voluntary pricing 
in respect-of cotton textiles.” 

Bros coe md k T 
Food Prices. Toses 
apparent ir] 
to continue the system- of voluntary 
procurement of rice by the Centre 
from wholesalers and rice mills and 
by the State.Governments from farm- 
ers directly at prices to be fixed by the 
Centré in-consultation with the State 
-Governments concerned. It has 


wholesalers. A 66-2/3 -per cent levy 
will bė imposed on wholesale traders 
and tice mills in Punjab and 50 per 
cent +h ` U.P. Similarly, arrange- 
ments will be worked out in other 
surplus areas. As for deficit areas, 
the Union Food Ministry has been 
asked to~work out details in consul- 
tation with the State "Governments. 

Th2 Government has also decid- 


ed to “regulate suitably” advances _ 


against-foodgrains as well as to 
advanze the programme for the 
construction of three million tons of 


additional food storage capacity by . 


one yzar, from 1965-66. to 1964-65. 
Ta supplement its effort to con- 
tain the -prices of foodgrains and 





ment has sanctioned a. programme 
for building a vast network of co- 
operative and other corisumer stores. 
It is: proposed to set up about 200 
wholesale. and central_stores with 
about ~4,000 branches-and primary 
stores. These are expected to cover 
metropolitan cities, State - capitals, 
industrial. centres, cities with a popu- 
lation of one lakh or more and a 
number of other towns. Depart- 
mente and agencies of Government 
have also -been asked to set up stores, 
especially for the benefit of their own 
employees.. z 
Implementation of the program- 
me to. contain prices of essential 


-10 grammes 


te . . 2 4 1 
foodgrains, being largely dependent | 
on the patriotism of the trader, is 
not likely to be as successful as it 
should be. 

In the case of subsidiary food 
items—vegetables, oils, milk, ` fish, 
meat, eggs, ‘etc.—which account 
for a good proportion of the 
expenditure in an average family 
budget, no suitable arrangement has 
been made to hold -the price line. 
Already the prices of most of these 
goods have registered a marked in- 
crease. The Government must rea- 
lise that plans to increase their 
production cannot be of help now 
since they will’ take two to three 
years to mature. It will be prudent 
to approach some Scandinavian 
countries, Australia, New Zealand 
and Holland for the supply of these 
goods on ex gratia or deferred 
payment basis. 

The Government also seems to 
have done little to regulate the prices 
of soap, woollen fabrics, etc., the 


‘prices of which have risen sharply 


after the Chinese invasion. 


Gold Bonds Scheme 

The only other worthwhile step 
taken. by the Government in the last 
fortnight was the decision to issue 
special Gold Bonds on attractive 
terms. Besides offering compara- 
tively high rate of interest (63 per 
cent) and the bait of a tax reprieve, 
the Government has assured the 
buyers of these Bonds that they will 
not be asked to divulge their sources 
of gold supply. 

Under the scheme, the Govern- 
ment has offered to issue Gold 
Bonds at the rate of Rs. 62.50 per 
tola or Rs. 53.58 per 10 grammes. 
No doubt the stipulated value of 
gold is Jess than half the ruling price 
of gold in the local market. But as 
a member of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, India is under an obliga- 
tion to buy the yellow metal at th 
international price. ' 

At the rate of 6.5 per cent a year, 
the interest on the value of 10 gram- 
mes of gold over a period of 15 years 
would work out to Rs. 52.54. Against 
this, the subscriber to the Gold 
Bonds will be confronted with an 
immediate loss of about Rs. 60 even 
on the basis of the current deflated 
rate of Rs. 113 per 10 grammes of - 
gold. Thus, a person who offers 
against the Gold 
Bonds and holds them till maturity 
will lose a net amount of only about 
Rs, 7. 

This may not be an altogether bad 
proposition from the point of view 
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of those who have concealed -their 
incomes by investing in gold. There 
is no ‘doubt that big- gold hoards 
have been built up by smuggling and 
for concealing ill-gotten gains. 

=- Moreover, since- the rate of 
interest is two per cent higher than 
on comparable Government loans, 
the Gold Bonds, negotiable and quo- 
table on the stock exchanges as they 
are, will immediately command a 
premium of about 45 per cent. over 
their value; their market value will 
be between Rs. 75 and Rs. 80 in 
the: very near future., Again, the 
loss of converting “black” gold into 
“white” money—about 25. per cent 
at, the present ruling price of gold— 
can very easily be made up by invest- 
ing it in productive channels in three 
to four years. ; 


Effect on Economy F 

This measure is expected bring 
the public exchequer about Rs. 600 
crores of “black” gold. But the 
Government has evidently not con- 


sidered the impact of the transfor- 


mation of “black” gold into “white” 
- on the nation’s economy, especially 
on the price. level. With the Rs. 600 
crores worth of negotiable instru- 
„ments in the hands of businessmen 
and industrialists, who are mostly 
speculators, one can. easily foresee 
that they can raise about Rs. 400 
crores from banks and shareoffs for 
investment purposes. The injection: 
of such a huge sum in the country’s 
economy ata time when goods and 
commodities for the civilian popula- 
tion are likely to be cut drastically 
‘has not been reckoned with. The 
two together are sure to result in the 
poor becoming poorer and the middle 
and lower middle- classes being 


speedily impoverished. It is strange’ 


that the Government has not thought 
it fit to take firm measures to hold the 
price line. 

The Government’s decision to issue 
Gold Bonds at the international 
price has also resulted in the virtual 
crash of stock exchanges throughout 
thecountry. The Ministry of Finance 
says that as the tempo of industrial 
and economic activity is likely to 
increase rapidly and not slide back, 
it, will not be realistic to harbour 
fears about the continued profitabi- 
lity of investments in stocks and shar- 
es. While industry increases its 


production, the remuneration for its - 


genuine effort cannot reasonably be 
expected to be low. If the investor 
in equities, therefore, takes a long- 
term of the future industrial develop- 


ment of the country and refuses.to 
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join the very small: minority of 


speculators, the Ministry , confidently 
asserts, there is no doubt the markets 


will steady themselves and’ normal-.- - 


cy will be restored soon. 


‘ 


New Investor - 


These are esata words and 
may turn out .to be true if other 
things remain the same. But other 
things are not likely to remain the 
same. Duė to external danger and. 
internal adjustment of the economy, 
there is a serioùs possibility that the 
new investor thrown up during the 
first two Plans may pE completely 
wiped out. 

The new investor, as Sri Morarji 
Desai once proudly stated in Parlia- 
ment, belọngs to the middle and 
lower middle classes. He has invest- 
ed his small savings in shares rather 
than -in gold and jewellery. More 


- SINISTER MOVE ». 


For the proper functioning of any 
democratic republic the President 
should be above controversy. In 
India this is so, to the credit of the 
incumbent. 

lt is therefore a matter for con- 
cern. „that now a’ sinister attempt 
should be made tọ drag the President 
into controversial politics, especially, 
power politics. Possibly there is a 
widespread conspiracy behind this 


new development, although only. one. 


of the monopoly newspapers has 
given expression to it: : 


It is well known that the Editor- 


of the Indian Express generally rush- 

es in where others of. his ilk would 

fear to tread. 
_ Frank 


Moraes straightaway 


‘jumps into his subject by announcing 


that “in his capacity as President, 
Dr Radhakrishnan is head of the 
country’s armed forces”, an indisput- 
able constitutional fact which does 
not require any special emphasis at 
a time when, the country is in a state 
of emergency, itself promulgated by 
the President. But even the hint he 


throws to the President is not ‘so. 
“Tt, 


objectionable as what follows. 
is well known that in the recent 
controversy which engulfed the De- 
fence Ministry, Dr Radhakrishnan’s 
sage and steady: counsel had not a 
little to do with the ultimate out- 
come.’ 

Thus having dragged the Head of 


State into the unseemly controversy,,. 


Moraes goes on merrily to point out 
that “since the President has the right 


often than not he has bought shares 
in the open market and not got them 
in the original allotments. In most 
cases, he has also paid a premium 
over: them. “Unlike big businessmen 
and industrialists, he does not have 
the capacity to wait for the time when 
he will be able to reap the fruits of 
his investment. In fact, his invest-. 
ment will disappear long before the 
long-term profits, referred to by Sri 
Desai’s Ministry, mature. Only the 
rich investors .will be there, to enjoy 


_the fruits of the golden harvest. 


The ‘only -bright aspect of the 
Government’s decision to issue Gold 
Bonds is that it will discourage,- if 
not virtually énd, the nefarious gold 
smuggling activity: which inflicted a 
heavy, if invisible, strain on the 
country’s foreign exchange resources 
and weakened the rupee. 

/ ae — Kuber 
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to appoint, he must logically have the . 


right to withhold approval.” , The 
pretext for saying this is the suppos- 
ed eventuality of there being two 


contestants for Prime Ministership.’ 


Pontifically he tells. the President that 
“he must recognize...that his pri- 
maty ‘responsibility and loyalty are 
not to the Government but to ne 
people.” 

Most ominous of all is the con~ 
cluding portion wherein the Press 
Baron’s alter ego warns the President 
that he “must realize that he is the 
shield of our armed forces, ‘their 
sentinel and voice.” 

One obvious inference from- this’ 
unprovoked and uncalled for address 
to the President is'that an attempt’ 
is being made to create a cleavage 


between the President and the Prime . 


Minister. The emphasis underlying 
the entire article is sought to be 
covered up by the rather obvious 
device of paying tribute to both men 
(“It is to India’s advantage that in 
these critical days the Prime Minis- 
ter and the President are sufficiently. 


attuned to each other to work as a. 


team” etc.) 


The monopolists arè playing a 


dangerous game. Fortunately we have 
a President who is nobody’s, fool. 
While there is no need to feel unduly 
perturbed on that score, it is. essen- 
tial that the people and their leaders 


should remain constantly on guard ' 


against these machinations which; 
thwarted on one front, will come up 
on ‘another. in a different form. ; 


S 
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~ PEKING © REWRITES. NEHRU P 


hy NAGARIUN 


PEOR 


On Oct. 27, the: Peking “People’s Daily, organ of the Chinese Camasi Party: 
. released a bulky article covering 22 pages foolscap, entitled “More on-Nehru’s Philo- 
sophy in the light of the Sino-Indian Border Dispite.’” In 1959, soon after the Tibetan _ . is 
rising, the same journal had published a long article captioned, “Revolution in Tibet and . on 


Nehru’s Philosophy.” 


The writer- of the following article dissects this latest Peking ` 


version of India under Nehru. 


“Mr Nehru, the respected Dane 


Minister of our friendly neighbour 
India, is one of the statesmen who 
enjoy prestige in the world. In 
particular, we cannot forget that 
he is a friend of China and an 
opponent of the imperialist policy 
of war and aggression,” 

* kd * 


“It is at a time when their entire 
home and foreign policy has be- 
come increasingly reactionary 
that the Indian ruling circles head- 
ed by Nehru have instigated the 
Sino-Indian boundary dispute, 
provoked China and finally laun- 
ched large-scale armed attacks on 
China....In a word, in the effort 
to satisfy their own needs and the 
demands of U.S. imperialism, the 
Indian ruling class headed by 
Nehru haye become pawns in the 
international anti-China cam- 
paign” 
These two quotations, both from 
- Peking People’s _ Daily—the, first 
made on May 6, 1959, and the second 
- on Oct 27, 1962—mark the progress 
that the official Chinese daily could 
make in three years in probing into 


the philosophy of Jawaharlal Nehru. - 


The article in 1959 came as a 
critique of the Nehru stand on the 
uprising in Tibet, while the second, 
written a week after China’s massive 
invasion of our frontiers on Oct 20 
this year, also claiming to ‘explain 
‘Nehru’s philosophy, discovered for 
its readers “the root cause and back- 
ground of the Sino-Indian boundary 
dispute.” While the first was not 
without blemish and had some 
objectionable references, the second 
is a candid exposition of the grotes- 
que propaganda build-up by Peking 
to cover up its own armed attack 
upon this country. Consisting of 
over 12,000 words, with all the tra- 
ppings of a'serious political analysis, 
the article’ provides an excellent 
‘example of crude hate propaganda 
masquerading under a thin veil of 
academic pretensions. 


Notable Exemptions 


In their. total’ impatience to de- 
noiince the’ Prime Minister, the 
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People’ 5 Daily article does not make 
even a passing mention-of the Swa- 
tantra.Party and the Jan Sangh, the 
two undoubted factors in-the present- 
day Indian reality. Without offending 
sentiments of Rajaji or Sri Vajpayee, 
one-has to mention that neither they 
nor their parties, despite their breath- 
taking campaign, are even criticised 


‘by the.-Peking journal, since in its 


estimate Nehru is the -very embodi- 
ment of Reaction in India today, 
and others consequently hardly 
matter. in its calculations. Along 
with the Jan Sangh and Swatantra, 
anothér exemption from any attack 
was Pakistan, while -India is de- 
nounced as all the time trying “to 
curry favour with U.S. -imperialism.” 
The logic of adventurism is indeed 


perplexing. - : 
` -The_ massive article is in- three 


sections. The first deals with the 
Chinese version of the Sino-Indian- 
dispute; ‘the second gives a detailed 
picture of India’s domestic and 
foreign policies, viewed through 
Peking’s coloured glasses;. and the 
last section, presumably meant for 
the Communist audience, lectures on 
the tasks of-the Marxists in tackling 
the chauvinism of the “reactionary” 
Nehru ‘Government. 


Misquotation 


‘Misquoting Discovery of India t to 
prove its own thesis, the article mak- 


‘es the fantastic charge that as early 
‘as 1946 Nehru was dreaming of a 


great empire and trots out this dis- 


‘tortion. as proof of the ‘‘expansion- 


ism of the big bourgeoisie and big 
landlords of India? whose reaction- 


` ary ideas “form an important part 


of Nehru’s philosophy.” 

After saying.that “the Indian big 
bourgeoisie is a parasitic class foster- 
ed by British imperialism’—a sim- 


‘plified’ obiter dictum which ignores 


the conflict of this class with the 
British rulers—the article says that 
“its close relations with the British 
monopoly capitalist class are clearly 
seen in Nehru”, arid in support of 
this statement are quoted Nehru’s 


. famous words that “in my likes and 
‘dislikes I was perhaps 


more an 


_wholly of India’s. making. 


E fhan an Indian.” What 
the article: conveniently -conceals:-is 


_the fact that this was said by Nehru 


before a British Court in-1922 as ‘he 
was about to go to jail for the second 
time for fighting against: that very 
British imperialism, whose parasite 
he was supposed to be according to 


-People’s Daily ! K 


. Image of Patience 


After repeating the usual hirz 
of Indian interference in Tibet— 


now alleged to have startéd as early. 


as 1950—leading to instigation: of 
the 1959 rising, it is held that the 
Sino-Indian boundary dispute was 
It is 
even made out that “the Indian rul- 
ing ‘circles did what the -British 
imperialists had not dared to do”, 
that is, “having not only pushed up 
to the McMahon Line- but even 
beyond”. Nehru is supposed to, have 
laid claim to 125,000 square kilo- 
metres of Chinese territory simul- 
taneously with the Tibetan rising 


es. Chou En-lai as the image of 
patience , came to Delhi and made 

“sincere efforts”, but there was no 
response from the Indian expansion- 
ists and Chinese officials also failed. 
Then China “unilaterally” stopped 
patrols on her own side, and taking 
advantage of that, Indians penetrated 
into -Chinese territory .and built 
“scores of aggressive strongpoints” 
and then provoked clashes, -with the 
diabolic plan of attaining their 
“ulterior aims” of expansionism. 
There is not even a mention of the 
two Indian proposals for disengage- 
ment: the one, that the two sides 


à 


‘and also provoked the-border clash- ` 


should withdraw according to each ` 


others maps; and the second, that 
the status quo ante: Sept 8 might be 
restored. - 

According to the article, ` ‘the 
boundary dispute is only meant 
“to fan anti-China campaign’ and 
also “in the most despicable and 


-sinister way to-sow dissension - be- 


tween China and: other countries.” 
Testimony of -this anti-China drive 


of Nehru is provided by a series of 


twisted half-quotations from the 


Prime Minister’s speeches to prove 
that Nehru’s purpose is to see that 
China, firstly, is not strong; second- 
ly, remains industrially backward; 
thirdly, does not consolidate her 
defence; fourthly, does not have a 


large population: fifthly, does not. 


reach an explosive state; and, sixth- 
ly, changes her geographical location 
so, that she does not remain India’s 
neighbour. All this nonsense has 
been attributed to Nehru to show 


how pathologically anti-China he , 


has become. Of course, Peking 
claims that Nehru “by no means” 
is the spokesman of the Indian 
people, having forfeited the claim 
to speak on behalf of “the Indian 
workers, peasants, politically-cons- 
cisous intellectuals, oppressed nation- 
al bourgeois elements and enlighten- 
ed public men and women, that is, 
the overwhelming majority’ of 
Indians.” And this was published 
oti Oct 27, 1962, after the nation 
had-risen as one man behind Jawa- 
harlal Nehru to defend this sacred 
land from the power-blind invader. 

While China’s angelic intentions 
have been proved by the settlement 
of the border disputes with Burma 
and Nepal, Nehru is refusing to settle 
because his “ulterior motives” lie 
in “the class nature of the Indian 
big bourgeoisie and big landlords 
represented by Nehru, whose interests 
are closely connected with those of 
the imperialists.” Because, Nehru 
has “put himself in the position of 
a lackey of the imperialists.” 


Bogus Exposition 

After this illuminating back- 
ground of the root cause of the Sino- 
Indian dispute, People’s Daily ‘goes 
into a long exposition of Nehru’s 
domestic and foreign policies from a 
“class” standpoint. It made the gene- 
rous concession that “Nehru, .who 
once represented to a certain degree 
the interests of the Indian national 
bourgeoisie, gradually as class 
struggle developed at home and 
abroad, became a loyal representative 
of the big bourgeoisie and big land- 
` lords of India.” To explain away 
` certain positive records of the Prime 
Minister—which even Peking can- 
not wipe out—the article says that 
“when the contradictions between 
imperialism and the Indian nation 
sharpened, the Nehru Government, 
under the pressure of the masses of 
the people, showed a certain degree 
of difference from imperialism. But 
the class nature and economic status 
of the Indian big bourgeoisie and big 
dandlords determine that. the Nehru 
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capital. 


Government depends on and serves 
imperialism more and more.” 

Quoting figures to fit into its pre- 
arranged conclusions—and leaving 
out inconvenient data—the article 
stresses that 
itself from dependence on imperial- 
ism. What is different is that U.S. 
imperialism is gradually taking over 
British imperialism’ s monopoly posi- 
tion in India.” 


The Public Sector 

Public sector enterprises in Ta 
in Peking’s view, are “nothing but 
State-capitalist enterprises dominat- 
ed by the big bourgeoisie and big 
landlords and actually dependent on 
foreign monopoly capital” ignoring 
totally, among other things, the colla- 
boration assistance from the socialist 
countries. More is yet to follow: 
“Such enterprises serve the interests 
of both the Indian big -bourgeoisie 
and big landlords and of foreign 
monopoly capital. They are in 
essence Indian bureaucrat monopoly 
This bureaucrat monopoly 
capital is developing. It develops 
at the expense of the Indian working 
people and even of the capitalist 
owners of small and medium-sized 
enterprises.” By this definition, the 
Forum of Free Enterprise should call! 
for more of the public sector instead 
of crusading against it! In fact, the 
term, “‘bureaucrat capital”? was coin- 
ed in China to denote the class of 
adventurers who, making‘ use of the 
government machinery, squandered 
the exchequer and themselves amass- 
ed big fortunes and emerged as ‘a 
parasitic class solely thriving on this 
loot. In the decedent days of 
Kuomintang rule they became blood 
brothers of High Finance which 
threw its fortunes on the side of the 
foreign vested interests and against 
the overwhelming mass. of the 
Chinese people. To projest such a 
concept in the case of present-day 
India and to equate it with the public 
sector which is itself the target of 


Big Business shows intellectual dis- 


honesty of the meanest order. 


Feudalism Intact 

Under Nehru, “the Indian feudal 
system as a whole was preserved.” 
His government only “abolished 


political privileges of some of the 


local feudal princes and the zamin- 
dari (tax-farming) privileges of some 
landlords” and that too, ‘‘to meet the 
needs of big bourgeoisie and big 
landlords to concentrate power in 
their own hands.” One wonders 
why the Swatantra Party was at all 


“India has not freed * 


necessary to be formed if this was 
the economic pattern Nehru was 
setting up as the mentor of big bour- 
geoisie and big landlords. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the article nowhere 
mentions anything about the positive 
record of the last fifteen years, not 
even the Plans, the setting up of 


. heavy industry or the other basic 


projects, both industrial and agricul- 
tural, nor of the extension of power 
and technology in this colonially- 
exploited economy. 

With such an astounding apprai- 
sal of Indian reality, the Peking | 
reviewer says that “the prestige of 
Nehru’s Congress Party is steadily 
declining and dissatisfaction and 
opposition among broad masses of 
people is growing.” It only sees 


‘“the sharpening class and social 


contradictions and of deepening poli- 
tical crisis”, totally ignoring the emer- 
gence of Right Reaction in India to- 
day, trying to make frontal attacks 
on the progressive aspects of the 
Nehru Government in both the 
domestic and foreign spheres, 


Small Mercies 

In foreign affairs, it kindly said 
at least “at one time some actions 
of Nehru Government were helpful 
to world peace”, and this covered 
the refusal to join military blocs, 
to allow war bases on Indian soil, 
the policy of non-alignment, peaceful 
co-existence and five principles. 
“Even in that period, however, 
Nehru seldom voiced opposition to 
the major acts of aggression by 
imperialism, especially U.S. imperial- 
ism, but constantly came out against 
the just struggles of the people of 
various countries and against the ' 
socialist countries.” The Government 
of India is accused of trying to abet 
in the forcible retention of prisoners- 
of-war in Korea by the U.S.; for- 
getting quietly what Mr Chou En- 
lai had said: “Together with other 
peace-loving countries, India pro- 
moted and rendered assistance to 
the realization of armistice in Korea.” 
(Oct 20, 1954). Nehru is charged 
with having attacked the Soviet 
Union over Hungary, while in Ame- 
rica, one of the main accusations 
against the Nehru non-alignment 
has been that it did not condemn 
Moscow over Hungary. The Prime 
Minister is also supposed to have 
“openly spoken up for the U.S. and 
British aggressors” at the time of 
their landing troops in the Lebanon 
and Jordan in 1958; condoled the 
death of Iraq’s Feisal; vilified the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


Chinese invasion of India has had its impact on the whole question of this coun- 
The Prime Minister has repeatedly made it clear that there 


try’s external relations. 
in the basic policy of non-alignment, while some bave been p 
In any event, an assessment of the pulls “a 


will be no change 


clamouring for a positive Western orientation. 


created by the Chinese action -becomes necessary. Shri Karunakaran, specialist in 
India’s external relations, analyses the trends for the readers of Mainstream. This is 


the first of two articles on the subject. 


Recent developments have focus- 
sed attention on the changing charac- 
ter of India’s external. relations. 
It is not only the India-China rela- 
tionship that has taken a new shape, 
but also Indo-Soviet relations and, 
for that matter, India’s relations 
with a number of other countries, 
both aligned and non-aligned. 

Ominous is the support given to 
` the Chinese case by the British and 
Indonesian Communists, though 
these may not turn out to be straws 
in the wind so far as the attitude of 
the Communist world to India’s 
foreign policy is concerned. India’s 
relations -with the Western govern- 
ments, particularly with the United 
States, are under a new impact with 


- military and other supplies pouring - 


into this country from the West. 
In the non-aligned world also, 
India’s status is likely to take a new 
turn if the war on the border conti- 
nues and if the mediation efforts of 
some of the non-aligned countries 
do not bear fruit. Perhaps the 
only country with which India’s rela- 
tions have not substantially changed 
is Pakistan. 

The purpose of this article is to 
note the nature and -extent of the 
changes that are taking place in re- 
gard to India’s external relations, 
and also, in the second instalment, 
to try to assess whether these changes 
have led to a fundamental revision 
in India’s foreign policy, with parti- 
cular reference to non-alignment in 
the cold war. One has, however, 
to guard against rushing to definite 
conclusions but confine oneself to 
tentative impressions because the 
fast-moving events of today can alter 
them here and there at any time. 
But even these provisional explana- 
tions are worth making because they 
may help us to understand the course 
of events as they are taking place. 


Wrong Assumptions 


Sri Nehru recently said that the 
armed conflict on the border has 
taken us out of our apathy in many 
respects. One can add that they 
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also ‘clearly disprove some of the 
earlier. assumptions of our foreign 
policy makers. 

On May 8, 1947, Sri Nehru said, 
“We are not directly concerned with 
problems of power politics. Europe 
has the legacy of conflicts of power 
and of problems which come from 
the possession of power. They have 
the fear of losing that power and the 
fear of someone also getting greater 
power and attacking one country 
or the other. So the European 
approach is a legacy of the past 
conflicts of Europe”. What one 
missed in this observation is, the fact 


that conflicts were not always the. 


result of any legacy of the past and 
that they could arise from a clash 
of interest which might develop in 
the future. It would also be wrong 
to assume that the people of one 
continent are concerned with losing 
power or-with acquiring it while the 
people in another continent are free 
from this. During 1947-1952 ‘India 
and China were comparatively weak, 
and a-historian would have made the 
mistake of confusing this weakness 
with a peaceful approach on their 
part in contrast with the power 
politics approach of other powers. 

On Dec 4, 1947, the Prime Minis- 


“ter said, “If there is a big war, there 


is no particular reason why we should 
jump into it.” No doubt this is a 
sound principle which is still valid, 
but one which perhaps did not take 
into account a situation in which 
India and another country would 
themselves be the parties to an armed 
clash and the question of jumping 
into it would be a matter for others 
to decide. 


rc 


Dividing Factors 


Another view of many Indian 
leaders, includmg Sri Nehru, was 


that the major division of the world ° 


was merely the division into under- 
developed and industrially advanced 
countries. In this connection it is 
interesting to recall the following 
observations of Sardar Panikkar: 
“It is owing to the similarity of 


The second will appear in the next issue. ¢ 


the historical processes by which 
they achieved their independence 
that India and China, in spite of ae 
differences in ideology, have.. : 


common approach to Asian ae 


blems. Freedom from foreign con- 
trol, the unification of the country, 
the establishment of a single un- 
challenged authority over the entire 
territory of the State—these were the 
political objectives of the-two revolu- 
tions... .. While India chose the libe- 
‘ral democratic way as a result of 
historical circumstances, China pre- 
ferred the Communist system: but 
this difference in ideology does not 
change the basic fact that both 
represent the spirit of Asian resur- 
gence. Their resistance to the great 
Power’s reluctance to allow Asian 
problems to be settled by Asians, 
their resistance to Western attempts - 
to build up spheres of influence in 
Asia stem from this common back- 
ground.” 

This concept of Asian resurgence 
seems now to have become out of 
date and India finds it easier to 
maintain friendly relations with the 
industrially advanced ‘countries than 
with under-developed countries like 
Pakistan and China. Recent events 
have also proved that ideologies are 
not necessarily a major factor in 
international relations. 


Then and Now 


The Communists were often . 
accusing the American lobby in 
India of trying to bring pressure 
on her to turn to the West. What 
the American lobby could not do, 
the Chinese Communists have achiev- 
ed at a singlé stroke. If the war on 


~ the border continues, India will be 


depending on the U.S. not only for 
military supplies but for many other 
things as well. Indo-American rela- 
tions will therefore take on a new 
character. The fact that a Dulles 
and a Republican administration are 
not there in the White House may 
actually- help to strengthen further 
the increasing ties between the U.S. 
and India. 
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This phase of Indo-American 
relations isin direct contrast to the 
earlier one during which the New 
York Times wrote that Jawaharlal 
Nehru was fast becoming one of the 
great disappointments of the post- 
war era, and the American Secretary 
of State stated that exclusion from 
the Political Conference on Korea 
was the price India should pay for 
neutrality. In that period, from the 
Indian side, opposition to U.S. poli- 
cies reached almost a climax when 
.the U.S.-Pakistan military agreement 
. was concluded. As late as Decem- 

ber 1961, Stevenson’s comments on 
Indian action in Goa indicated the 
gulf that existed between the U.S. 
. and India on many issues which were 
of vital concern to the latter. 


All these are now submerged by 
the climate created by American 
help given to India in her attempts to 
resist the Chinese, at the border. 
What is true of the present state of 
India’s American relations is also 
true of India’s relations with the 
white members of the Common- 
wealth, like the United Kingdom, 
Canada and Australia. Suez, Kash- 
mir, Goa and the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in the Union 
of South Africa were once the sourc- 
es of discord if not of conflict between 
India and these countries. But 
they. never reached a_high pitch as 
India’s relations with the U.S. did, 
except for a short period during the 
Suez crisis when India-U.K. rela- 
tions were far from cordial. India’s 
opposition to Britain’s joining the 
E.C.M. on the existing terms was also 
indicative of the. loosening ties of 
Commonwealth. China by her ac- 
tion seems to have tightened the 
Commonwealth again, at least in 
regard to the ties existing between 
the white members of the Common- 
wealth and India. 

But one must not exaggerate the 
impact of the India-China conflict 

_ on India’s relations with these coun- 
tries because, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, it is American help to India and 
not the moral support and symbolic 
help coming from the U.K., Canada 
or Australia which is going to count. 


Disiliusicnment 


One need not dwell at length on 
the change that has taken place in 
India-China relations, because the 
blood of Indians and Chinese which 
is being spilt on the Himalayas is a 
far cry from ‘Hindi-Chini Bhai- 
Bhai’. The support the Chinese revo- 
lution recetved from the Indian 
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Government and many democrats 
in India was'in many respects com- | 
parable to the support the Western ` 
liberals gave to the Soviet Union 
after the “Bolshevik revolution. Both 
these revolutions were welcomed by 
liberals all over the world because 
they thought they. replaced the cor- 
rupt and decadent governments of 


the Czar and Chiang Kai-shek -by. 


governments which stood for clear- 
cut economic development and some 
kind of social justice. Stalin’s pur- 
ges disillusioned many Western libe- 


„rals because they exposed the dicta- 


torial nature of the Soviet Govern- 
ment clearly for the first time. Still 
the Soviet Union had-a progressive 
record in championing effective inter- 
national action for peace and security 
under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, in regard to Japanese action 
in Manchuria, Italy’s invasion of 
Ethiopia, Hitler’s military adventures 
in Europe and. General Franco’s 
rebellion in Spain. Slogans such as 
“Socialism in one country” and 
“Revolutions cannot be exported” 
continued to represent the Soviet 


` State’s policy. But after the war, 


there was new accretion of Soviet 
influence, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, and many who had defend- 
ed the Soviet Union until then be- 
came its critics. 


‘Leap Forward’ 

The international character of 
Communist China, at least in so far 
as its impact on India is concerned, 
passed through these two phases; 
the only difference was that while it 
took 25 years for the Soviet Union 


to pass from one phase to the other, 


it took only ten years for China to do 
the same. No wonder the Chinese 
always speak of “leaping forward”. 
Whether they succeeded in doing so 
in other fields or not, they certainly 
did it in regard to their international 
relations. Communist China does no 
more seem to be interested in getting 
‘recognition’ from other countries 
or support from a government like 
that of India in regard to her repre- 
sentation in the U.N. She had be- 
come so powerful and so self-confi- 
dent that her spokesmen had begun 
to criticise even the Soviet Union’s 
peace overtures to the U.S. and ‘to 
support Albania in her ideological 
war against the Soviet Union. She 
could- also achieve her objectives in 
Korea by fighting against a combina- 
tion of forces of the western nations 
led by the United States. 


When the Central government in 


China was weak, ‘the India-China 
border was a dead frontier and the 
dispute on it was conducted by maps 
in libraries and the foreign offices. 


, But when a powerful, self-confident 


and aggressive government emerged 


in China, India’s Himalayan frontier” 


was bound to become a live frontier 
and the present Indian Government 
was neither weak nor prepared to 
give up any of its territories. The 
invasion of those territories, which 
we in India know ‘to be ours, was 
one aspect of the, changing character 
of Communist China’s external rela- 
tions. It took the-shape it did be- 
cause of the through preparation 
which the Chinese made and the lack 
of preparation on the Indian Govern- 
ment’s part. 


Neither China nor India is today ` 


an under-privileged nation primari- 
ly interested, in the international 
field, in only defending its newly- 


won freedom-or in championing the. 


cause of other people’s freedom. 
They are now powerful nations and 
potentially. more powerful. Power 
politics will play a great part in their 
telations and this is being high- 
lighted. by the recent events. . The 
fact that the political set-up of one 
country .is different from that of 
the other may also turn out to be an 
important factor in the relations 
between the two countries. 


Indo-Soviet Relations ` 


This takes us to another major 
aspect of India’s external relations-— 
the one concerning her relations 
with the Soviet Union. From the 
earlier mutual suspicion between 
India and the Soviet Union, the two 
countries had moved closer to each 
other by the timè negotiations were 
taking place in regard to the purchase 
of the Soviet MIGs by India. In 
1962, when the-Indian Government 
was negotiating with the Soviet 
Union in regard to the MIGs, even 
the most die-hard anti-Communists 
welcomed it. As Mikoyan reminded 
an Indian audience recently, the two 


- occasions when the Soviet Union 


used the veto in the United Nations 
last year were in regard to Kashmir 


. and Goa, and both were intended to 


help India. 

The help the Soviet Union gave 
India in many fields has some sound 
-basis in the Soviet leaders’ under- 
standing of the social, economic and 
political. set-up in the country. Wel- 
coming the changes in the economic 
policy of the Indian Government, 
one Soviet theoretician wrote, ‘“The 
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‘country, 


definite turn towards industrialisa- 
tion, the active efforts made to create 


the State sector, certain limitation - 


of the activities of foreign private 
capital in key branches of industry, 
intensification of State economic 
control over private capital, the-de- 
claration of the national aim to build 
a so-called “‘society along the social- 
ist pattern—all the above marked a 
change from the ineffective economic 
policy of the period.” 

There was once a public debate 


between the Soviet economist Rubin- ` 


stein and the then General Secretary 
of: the Indian Communist Party 
regarding the role of the public sec- 
tor in this country; the Soviet scholar 


. thought that the public sector by 


itself could become the instrument 
for ushering in socialism in this 
while Sri Ajoy Ghosh, 
recognising the importance of the 
public sector as a curb on the growth 
of monopolies, was not prepared to 
go as far’as Professor Rubinstein. 
Now the roles seem to be reversed. 
The Indian Communist leaders, at 
least the majority of them, think 
that the Pravda article is a mis- 
representation of the India-China 


. dispute and that neither the Indian 


Government nor others who support 
it are necessarily chauvinist. Al- 


NEW ECONOMIC VISTA 


Mobilising the peace-time eco- 
nomy of a developing country 
to a total. war effort has certain 
advantages and also certain dis- 
advantages. The disadvantages 
are obvious. Developed countries 
with their built-in industrial might 
and commercial sway may not find 
it difficult to execute their choice 
of guns in place of butter. But in 
the case of developing countries, 
which, like India, are in the throes 


of economic and social advance- - 


merit, such a choice, when inevita- 
ble, as in our case, is not so easy. 


The process of development has 
set in motion certain expectations in . 


the people. A large number of 
projects, schemes, programmes, etc. 
with both short and long term im- 
plications, are in various stages of 
implementation. Commitments may 
have been entered into with foreign 
countries and agencies on the basis 
of a particular schedule of imple- 
mentation of some of the projects. 
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though the Soriet Union’s indirect 
support to China‘ by*public state- 
ments would have affected Indo- 
Soviet rélations, the Soviet ` policy 
towards India io a ldrge measure, 
would still be atmed at ‘disentangling 
India from the West and not on the 
dictum held in an earlier period that 
“those who are rot with us are against 
us.” 

Soviet policy towards countries 
like India has something to do with 
the global policies of the Soviet 
Union connected with the concepts 
of peaceful co-existence and compe- 


` tition, and peaceful transition from 


capitalism to socialism. -It is also 
not entirely divorced from the ‘thaw’ 
within the Soviet Union. The Chi- 
nese do not share these concepts; 
nor have they experienced a ‘thaw’. 
So they may hevé no reason to try 


-to be friendly with a country like 


India. But the Soviet Union has. 
Unless the situation on the India- 
Chine border Cevelops into a major 
war between tie two power blocs, 
these trends in Soviet policy will not 
be entirely reversed. 


Neutrals’ Attitude 

In this connection it Ts significant 
to recall the fact that the majority of 
the non-aligned countries do not 
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Food imports may have been plann- 
ed on a certain basis of internal pro- 
duction and consumption. Broad 
lines of channelling the national in- 
come _as between current consump- 


tion ‘and investment may have been: 


worked out. 


‘New Pricrities . 


All this will require to be re- 
adjusted drastically. A new set of 
priorities will require to be drawn 
up. Much of the expenditure in putt- 
ing through national ‘defence opera- 
tions will be in the nature of revenue 
expenditure,:ia the seme that they 
cannot be classified as investments 
although they do really represent 
investment of a rather extraordinary 
type for preserving the freedom, 
integrity and inviolability of the 
Motherland. 

But no ration—not even the 
richest—has 30 far succeeded in 
fighting a war on current revenues. 
From ancient times, war loans, le- 


_munist world. The 


method altogether. 


look upon the India-China conflict 
as an ideological war, nor as a situa- 
tion indicating that the whole Com- 
munist world has declared an un- 
declared war against the non-Com- 
U.A.R.. and 
Ghana are asking for mediation and 
by implication take the line that it is 
only a dispute between the two coun- 
tries, and not for an open denuncia- 
tion of China in favour of India. 
Perhaps the view of Indonesia and 
Burma tilt a little more on the side 
of Peking. The attitude of these 
States towards this question is not 
the only matter which shows that the 
Indian view on many international 
yuestions is not accepted in toto 
by many other non-aligned countries. 
These new aspects of India’s 
external relations are partly the 
result of the events in the outside 
world, like Chinese aggressive policy, 
the new turn in Soviet and American 
politics and the emergence of some 
African countries as free nations. 
They are perhaps the result also of 
the internal changes in India, both 
economic and political. The signi- 
ficance of these developments as far 
as the element of non-alignment in 
India’s foreign policy is concerned 
is the subject matter for the next 
instalment of this article. 
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vied specifically for the purpose of 
prosecuting a.war, had been a con- 
venient method of financing national 
defence efforts. There is no doubt 
that such a course greatly impoveti-- 
shes even rich countries. What effect 
large-scale recourse to this method 
will produce in India is not difficult 
to imagine. And yet we cannot, 
considering the magnitude of the 
task awaiting; accomplishment on 
our northern border, avoid. this’ 
The point to be 
remembered is that it should be used 
sparingly. A 
The second alternative available 
is raising the money required by way 
of more taxes. Allied to this is the 
course of diverting some of our 
current reyenue expenditure on pro- 
grammes which in the present con- 
text will ‘naturally occupy a lower 
priority, to new programmes solely 
flowing from our defence responsibi- 
lities. It is in this operation that a 


more careful and firm drawing up of- 
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priorities is called for. One of the 
weaknesses of our planning so far 
has been that it tends to take every- 
thing in its.sweep. From building 
up basic industries to expanding our 
cultural . activities, everything is 
accorded priority in our Plans. Even 
for the implementation of a Develop- 
ment Plan, this reveals a lack of a 
clear sense of priorities. In times of 
crisis, such an approach will spell 
disaster. 


Taxation Measures , 


Thus additional taxation is a - 


must. The recommendations con- 
tained in our Plan for raising addi- 
tional’ resources through taxation 
should be drastically stepped up. 
‘This would inevitably -discourage 
consumption and help mop up a large 
chunk of extrà incomes generated 
as a result of incredsed Government 
expenditure on defence efforts. Not 
only is there an immediate case for 
lowering the limits of income-tax 
exemption, but this should also be 
coupled with a steeper rise in the 
rates of taxation in all the higher 
income brackets. 


The Finance Minister should get 
over his antipathy towards Expendi- 
ture Tax, which, should be reintro- 
duced straightaway, plugging some 
of the loopholes revealed in the 
course of its lackadaisical enforce- 
ment before. The concessions in the 
field of company taxation which our 
Finance Minister has been annually 
extending to the private sector should 
be withdrawn wholesale. In fact, 
it will be the Finance Minister’s best 
contribution to the defence effort if 
he were to swing back the fiscal 
policies of our nation to the road 
so painfully chalked out by his pre- 
decessor. 


Farm Co-operatives 


But, much more than all these, it 
is in the sphere of production—both 
agricultural and’ industrial—that 
there will have to be a more effective 
and determined swing-back to the 
socialist pattern, about. which we 
have all been talking so long and so 
loud. The Nagpur resolution 
emphasized the need for speedy co- 
operativisation of our agriculture. 
Unfortunately, the hesitancy with 
which this lead was followed in actual 
practice by Congress Ministers in the 
States and the noisy controversy 
raised around it by the Swatantrites 
succeeded in putting this programme 
incold storage. The advantages that 
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would have accrued to us, had we 
implemented the programme by now, 
would have been manifold. The pre- 
sent crisis is another opportunity 
given to us to streamline our agricul- 
ture and make it an efficient instru- 
ment in our economy. Measures to 
bring at least lands producing rice 
and wheat within the co-operative 
fold should be taken immediately and 
the State Governments squarely héld 
responsible for completing the task 
within a stipulated time-table. Under 
the impact of gearing up the nation 
for the national effort, much of the 
reluctance and imaginary: fears of 
the peasant-proprietors will vanish 
and the motives of the administra- 
tion not come under suspicion. 


Private Sector 


The working of the private sector 
in the industrial field should also 


‘be made to come under national dis- 


cipline. Supplies of raw materials, 
import components, powerand trans- 
port facilities should invariably be 
tied to achievements of specific 
targets of production and their sup- 
ply at fixed prices to agencies nomi- 
nated by the Government. Ceiling 
on dividends, prohibition of the issue 
of bonus shares, compulsory deposits 
of all reserve and depreciation 
amounts and a severe limit on trad- 
ing expenses will complete the tally. 


In the field of commerce and 
trade, intervention through State 
regulation has to be more determin- 


-ed. Supplies of essential articles 


should be channelised through co- 
operatives or fair-price shops. Ex- 
ports will have to be stepped up 
considerably, and the State Trading 
Corporation which, after its initial 
spurt of enthusiasm, has lapsed into 
a state of hibernation, will have to 
take up boldly the bulk of our export 
trade and thus maximise export 
earnings. Banking operations 
should be brought under very severe 
surveillance, even if their temporary 
take-over by the Government is 
felt.to be not opportune psychologi- 
cally: 


Government Expenditure 


On. the part of the Government, 


both Central and State, apart from 
severe curbs on avoidable expendi- 
ture, an all-out effort should be made 
to see how the existing personnel 
(much of which is utilised in time- 
consuming and useless work) can be 
redeployed to handle effectively the 
new tasks which the administration 


has to take up in the context of the 
new development. : 


LIC’s Role 
On ‘the Savings front, the Life 
Insurance Corporation, the last 


weapon we had forged while we were 
still yuite serious about becoming: 
socialist, should bestir itself so that 
it covers a larger segment of our 
population. The checks on, con- 
sumption, the restrictions on travel 
and other war-time curbs will natu- 
rally leave rescurces with individuals. 
The LIC should so span out its acti- 


vities as to harness all these for ° 


savings. Shoit-term policies for 
small amounts may have to ‘be en- 
couraged. 


The bulk of social welfare activi- 
ties will have to be apportioned to 
people’s organised effort and a more 
intelligent use of non-official agencies 
will have to be made, 


The economy of a developing 
country is in a state of flux without 


. having attained any stage of rigi- 


dity. Change has come to be accept- 
ed as natural in the process of deve- 
lopment. It should therefore be easi- 
er to impart changes without creating 
any great upsets or meeting with stub- 
born resistance. The process of deve- 
lopment has created an atmosphere 
of willingnéss to sacrifice and the 
threat to national freedom has taken 
this reddiness to the highest pitch. 


. The concept of the State taking up 


more and more responsibilities is 
being accepted by the common peo- 
ple as a natural process, initiated 
during a period of development and 
intensified in a period of crisis. 


Blessing in Disguise 


The threat posed by Chinese 
aggression can thus turn out to be a 
blessing in disguise, if the call to 
throw back the invading hordes is 
utilised to gear up our economy on 
socialist lines and introduce much- 
needed structural changes in our agri- 
cultural and industrial sectors. The 
temptation to take to the path of 
least resistance, cry a halt even to 
the most hesitant socialist steps we 
have embarked upon and thus re- 
move all obstacles to national soli- 
darity will be there, inevitably. But, 
to the extent we are able to resist it 
and march along sociaist lines more 
resolutely, we would have forged an 
effective weapon not only to combat 
external threat to our freedom but 
also to make internal weakness a 
thing of the past. . 
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` WHERE ARE OUR PROGRESSIVES ? 


In the chorus of support for -the 
national effort to drive out the Chi- 
nese invaders, the loudest voice, 
understandably, has been that of the 
reactionary forces; and the feeblest, 
regrettably, that of the progressive 
sections. This is as sad as it is dis- 
turbing. 

The reactionaries’ vociferation is 
easy to understand. They have at 
their disposal the organs of publicity 
as they own and control the bulk of 
the nation’s Press. Because of their 


antagonism towards the Communist | 


regime in Peking, they had always 
adopted an anti-China attitude. They 
had never believed in the ‘Hindi- 
Chini Bhai Bhai’ slogan and would 
have very much liked the Govern- 
ment to be anti-Communist. If they 
had had their way, they would have 
got India aligned with the Western 
bloc long ago and got us tied up in 
one or more military alliances. v 


“Y told you so” Line 


Today, when Chinese duplicity 
has compelled the nation to drop 
the ‘Bhai Bhai’ slogan and prepare 
to defend its honour, dignity and 
freedom, it is easy for the reactiona- 
ries to take an J-told-you-soeattitude 
and try to ride the wave of an anti- 
China resentment. It is good to 
remember that they are neither more 
nor less patriotic than the others. 
What makes them so active now is 
more*than anything else their parti- 
cular political prejudices and a not- 
fully-justified belief that recent events 
have proved them right. 


To the reactionaries the grave 


situation facing the country today. 


is a splendid opportunity to further 
their cause, and they have shown that 
they intend to utilize it to achieve 
their well-known objectives. They 
began by stepping up their.campaign 
against Sri Krishna Menon and appa- 
rently feel they have won the first 
round. They have revived even the 
demands for abandonment of non- 
alignment and return to unfettered 
free enterprise, hoping to use the 
popular indignation resulting from 
the Chinese attack to gain greater 
support for these ideas than they 
have so far been able to’ muster. 
While reactionary activity has 
thus been intensified, the progressive 
sections (that is,all those who stand 
for a gehuine secular democratic 
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set-up and a socialistic ‘society at 
home and non-alignment abrodd, 


appear .to have become subdued. 


Where, one wonders, are our vocal 
progressives ? 


Effect of Shock: 
Is it that -he progressives have 


been cowed by the mounting Right- - 


ist wave? I think not. Is it that, 
having championed the cause of 


.peace for long. they feel uncomfort- 


able now when there is no honour- 
able alternative to a national war 
effort? I hope not. There is no 
reason to feel ashamed of our efforts 


to serve the cause of peace just 


because war has been thrust upon 
us.. - 

One reasor. for the comparative 
silence of the progressive sections, 
of course, is that they have been 
shocked by the unabashed Chinese 
aggression. Heving sincerely believ- 
ed in Sri Nehrw’s policies, they were, 
like him, cond.tioned to the ways of 
peace, and terding to become soft 
were living in a’ world of make- 
believe. Whil2 the Prime Minister, 
always alert aad resilient, has been 


able quickly tc adjust himself to the 


reality of the Chinese betrayal, they 
are apparently still struggling to make 
the adjustment. 


Shattered Faith 


We have szen recently how the 


Indian Communists made the adjust- 
ment after scme initial fumbling. 
For obvious reasons the process of 
adjustment must have been more 
painful for them than for any other 


group. From their reading of Mar- 


xism-Leninism they had imbibed the 
lesson that a socialist country could 
never commit aggression. Anyone 


who knows the intense fervour of the - 


Communists’ faith in their political 
philosophy can appreciate what a 
shattering blow the Chinese Com- 
munists’ conduct has dealt to their 
Indian comrades. ` 

It is a universal human trait to 
attempt to interpret everything one 


sees in terms of one’s own prejudices 


and preferences. (It is precisely 
this that makes the Rightists believe 
today that the Chinese invasion has 
proved them right. Witness how 
they ignore svch hard facts as the 
Kuomintang Chinese support to 
Peking’s territorial claims; Western- 


allied Pakistan’s ill-concealed en- 
dorsement of Chinese aggressive con- 
duct; and the Western Powers’ will- 
ingness to offer us military aid with- , 
in the framework of our policy of 
non-alignment.) Little wonder then 
that the Indian Communists tried 
hard not to believe in the fact of 
Chinese aggressiveness until at last 
they could not go further and had to 
revise certain old ideas which form- 
ed part of their faith. 


Basis of Non-alignment 


To a lesser degree and on a differ- 
ent plane, it is the same difficulty 
that has been posed for the inde- 
pendent progressive sections by the 
Chinese invasion. Their faith in non- 
alignment flowed from their lack of 
animosity towards either of the two 
power blocs and their fascination 
towards different aspects of the 
socio-political systems of the Western 
and Communist powers. They be- 
lieved an ideal society could be 
built by ‘synthesizing the Western - 
idea of political democracy with the 
egalitarian aspect of the Communist 
system. They felt, as Sri Nehru 
had said in the ‘Discovery of India’, 
that in the American system could 
be seen the evils of purely political 
democracy and in the Soviet system 
the evils of the lack of it. ‘Conse- 
quently, their effort in the recent 
past, under Sri Nehru’s inspiring 
leadership, had been directed to the 
task of building up political. demo- 
cracy and socio-economic equality. 


The policy. of non-alignment 
abroad was a. direct consequence of 
the internal commitment to demo- 
cracy and economic equality. Those 
who believed in developing democra- 
tic political institutions and at the 
same time were trying to evolve an 


‘egalitarian society could not feel an- 


tagonistic towards either the West or 
the Communist bloc. In fact, as they 
were indebted in part to both, they 
genuinely felt the need to develop | 
the friendliest relations with both. 
Jt was naturally no easy task. From 
time to time India’s position came 
under the stresses and strains of 
international developments but, 
thanks to Sri Nehru’s skilful gui- 
dance, we could stand our ground. 


And now the Chinese, by launch- 
ing a ruthless invasion, have posed 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Frankly Grating 


“We cannot have a short vision, 
if I may use the words, ‘win the war 
and lose the peace afterwards.’ It 
_often happens when we have to face.a 
: crisis. We have to keep both in view: 

„win the ‘war and,win the pedce.” 
"These words uttered by the Prime 
` Minister in the course of his open- 
_ ing address-to the meeting of the 
_ National Devélopment, Council . in 
New. Delhi on Nov 4, are of vital 
significance? The fact that they have 
not been reported in, a few of the 
“big” newspapers makes it Clear that 
their sighificante Has tiot been miss- 
> ed by those ‘behind these papers. 
"Happily, Sri Nehru ‘at ‘least is 
` fully conscious ‘of the implications of 
“winning the war as well as the peace. 
He has repeatédly explained: that 
‘ while the Third Plan may have to be 
oriented to meet the immediate needs 
* of defence, it cannot be abandoned: 
i for people to say that the 
Plan must be largely scrapped 
because .we- have got trouble and 
invasion to face has no meaning 
to me. 
_  , Standing of the situation:...The 
es was effort requires the Plan to go 
. The basis ‘of the Plan is to 

PE the nation....to in- 

crease production. : "The Plan 

` is an essential part ` ‘of the- war 
‘effort. Therefore, the idea of 
giving up the Plan, which some 
people in their short-sightedness 
suggest, is wrong.’ 

But it is not enough for Sri Nehru 
to ‘hold such opinions.: He is;-: of 
course, a host unto himself: but he 
is still one man. The enormous 
burden he bears—now made heavier 
and more onerous by the departure 
of Sri Krishna Menon, whose capa- 


- city for hard work is second only to . 


that of Sri Nehru, and who could 
have lightened Sri Nehru’s burden 
makes it difficult for him to take 
steps to see his views are felt. 
both necessary and desirable that the 
implications of a plan of action that 
can win both the war and the peace, 
should be fully spelled o and wide- 
. ly undėrstood. ~ 
- $ i wer a 
From ‘this point ‘of ‘view. the 
curtailmerit of the duration’ of the 
meeting of the All-India Congress 
. Committee from four to two. days is 
: to be regretted: ‚The A.I.C.C.: was 
originally: scheduled. to: discuss the 
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It shows utter misunder-- 


It is. 


a, EF 


Congress economic programme. It 
will now. do little more than endorse 
the national resolve to fight off the 


aggressor and extend support to 
_ Government plans in that behalf. 


A flourishing and effective politi- 
cal party must have a recognisable 


philosophy. So far the Congress has 


managed with’a welter of detailed 
policy ` commitments, 
masterpieces of ‘committee drafting 
that'made ittlé impact ‘on‘the mass 


‘mind. Even its proclaimed : accep- 
` tance of a 
’ society” merely provided it with “ 

' conventional ‘doxology “handy for 
‘“placatory perorations.” It was equal- `- 
“Ty handy as avote-winhing gimmick. 


“socialistic: -pattern va 


Whether for war or for pedce, 


‘it is necessary to get away from this 


nebulous position. To prevent: the 
war from degenerating into a cons- 
piracy by property to-usurp political 
power,.it is necessary to lay down 


some firm principles, some guide- 


posts to the socialist future; fence- 
sitting and adroit formulas are’ not 
enough. The need for clear and pur- 
poseful thinking. and firm ‘adoption 
of principles by the Congress is all the 
more necessary because the profess- 
ed socialist groups are crumbling 


‘down under the impact of ane war 


emergency. 
* * aay 


Thus, Sri H.V. Kamath—a pillar 


- Of the Praja Socialist Party—went out 
- of his’ way at a press‘conference at 


Bombay (Nov 1) to plead that no dis- 
tinction .should be made between 


“private and-public-sectors, and that 
both should function as a“ 
-“sector’’? 
. phrase ‘designed ‘to ‘confuse’ rather 


2 “national 
That has become a catch- 
than to clarify.. : 

If'all he meant is that. productiori 


-plans to meet the national emergency `` 


should ignore the distinction between 
the two sectors, it is not difficult even 


- for a socialist to give reluctant assent. 


But it he meant that the private sec- 
tor should be allowed to build itself 


up by acquiring an aura of patrio-: ` 
‘tism, as- itis very strenuously trying 


to do, there must- be something radi- 


cally wrong with Sri Kamath social- ; 


ist thinking. 

I would like to commend to him 
and others of his wey of thinking a 
few remarks of Aneurin Bevan. “If 


_ confidence in: political -democracy is 
-:tobe sustained” wrote Nye, “political” - 


ingenious : 


` 


freedom must arni itself with econo- 
mic power. Private property in the 
main source of production and distri- 
bution endangers political liberty, for 
it leaves Parliament with responsibi- 
lity and property with power.’ 

That is a dichotomy which sure- 


. ly cripples the effectiveness of. war 
- That is why even govern- ' 
` ments. which regard thémselves as 


effort. 


“democratic and liberal” in the capi- 


‘talist /aissez faire sense, ari them- 


selves during’ war with powers not 


‘only to control and regulate. produc- 


tion and distribution, but of acquisi- 
tion and requisition. It is the natu- 


` ral bent of business to regard the war 


as ah opportunity to make more pro- ` 


fits dnd mere exhortations to patrio- 


. tism are not enough to overcome the 
- pull of that natural bent. 


k x $ K- 


` -It is characteristic of the emotional 


` upset’caused by war that minds be- 
“come, confused and values distorted. 
‘That phenomenon is-well stated by 
‘Sri Humayun Kabir: 


“It has been 
said that truth is the first casualty in a 
war, and the statement is true if truth 
is taken as representative of all valu- 
es. What is regarded as a crime or 
sin in’ the individual in peace-time 
becomes worthy of honour and emu- 
lation if done in-the name of the 
nation dufing war-time.. Cruelty “is 


. often exalted into a virtue and mur- 
. der becomes part of one’s patriotic 


duty. For those engaged in military 


. activities, there is some extenuation 
- in the fact that they risk their life in 


the national cause. In the case of 
civilians in war-time, this redeeming 


. feature is missing and there is a gene- 


ral degradation of standards and 


-coarsening of the moral fibre of count- 


less men and’ women.” (Indian Philo- 


«sophy-of Education—Page 213). 


Otherwise, how can one explain 


. Sri Kamath’s persistent demand, for 


the abolition of Prohibition ? If drink- 


, ing: deserved no more than gentle 


reproof. in peace time, it calls for 
stronger - condemnation -in war. 


. What in peace time is nothing more 


than a sinin the religious sense could, 
in war time, bécome a crime against 
society. 

Krishna Menon, the Third Five- 
year Plan and Prohibition—in that 
order of- priority—have become the 
pet aversions of Right reaction. For 


- them all three must, go. So far they 


have scored the first point—a victory 


_that certainly gives. some cause for 


concern for the safety of the other 
two. : : 


as ~G. N. Acharya 
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Satyajit Answers Critic 


This is apropos of Sri A. Rudra’s 
rejoinder (Mainstream, ‘Nov. 3) to 
Marie Seton’s review of my film 
Abhijan (Mainstream, Oct 13). 

- Sri Rudra hasn’t yet seen Abhijan 
and therefore decides, very wisely, 
to ‘completely ignore the cinematic 
qualities of the film’, and to-use the 


occasion rather to air his views on- 


some of my other films, on films and 
film-makers in general, as well as on 
such topics’ as humanism, Charlie 
Chaplin, the problems of modern 
man, etc. I shall leave Sri Rudra to 


split semantic hairs with Miss Seton:. 


over the definition of humanism, and 
stick to matters that relate more 
directly to films. 

-Part of Sri Rudra’s tirade, Pm 


‘sorry to say, is based on statements: 


wrongly- attributed to me by Miss 


Seton. For instance; I never said ‘in- 


the history of all the arts, the human- 


„ist artist had seldom if ever been ‘ 


fashionable’ for the simple reason 
that I don’t believe it to be true.. 
Marie Seton also quotes me as 


saying that I thought I was not going. 
to win any more international awards: 
because I had no intention. of align-: 
ing: myself with the- New Wave: 


trend—a trend which I’m supposed 
to have characterised as being ‘philo- 
sophically slanted in the direction of 
cynicism and despair’. This is not 
true, for I don’t think despair ‘and 


cynicism are dominant traits -of the: 
New Wave trend.: Although basically: 


existentialist in outlook; a good:many 
of the best New Wave films are mark- 
ed by qualities of wit and warmth and 


gaiety. In any case, I don’t believe. 


cynicism, and, despair are qualities 
which necessarily find favour with 
festival’ judges. Also, my feeling. 
about international awards—or more 
correctly, about international mar- 
kets—is based on the phenomenon of 
the changing ‘look’ of Continental 
films. This has nothing to do with 
content, and refers only to the exter- 
nals of form. I know quite a number 
of films .which even five years ago 
would have been dismissed .by. the 
average filmgoer as avant-garde eso- 


tericism, but which are now finding _ 


wide popular acceptance. The popular 
success of a film like Marienbad—by 
‘all accounts a deliberate, sustained 
two-hour exercise in arty obfusca- 
tion—is so mysterious that one can 


only attribute it to a sudden wide- 
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spread epidemic 
snobbery. And- as long as this 
epidemic lasts, ] surmise that compa- 
ratively straightforward films (such as 
mine are obliged'to be in the context 
of Indian conditions) will be found 
to be at a disadvantage in Europe. 

Not all of Sr- Rudra’s comments, 
however, arise cut of Marie Seton’s 
misquotations.: At one point Sri 
Rudra talks about the depiction in 
films of the problems of modern 
man.- ‘Referring to my filtis in this 
context, Sri Rudra says: “In none of 


his earlier films has he given any . 


evidence of any comprehension of 


thése problems cr of any capacity or` 


inclination: to tackle them”. The 
very next sentence reads: “Excepting 
Devi atid Kanchewjungha, he has cho- 
señ foreach of bis films themes that 
contain no protilems ‘and no con- 
flicts whatsoever”. Assuming this to 


be true, may I ask Sri Rudra how, in) 


the Absence’ ‘of such problems, the 
question’ ` of ‘comprehension’ and 
‘capacity to: tackle’ arises? ` 

-Sri Rudra ‘mentions some Euro-' 
pean ditéctors'‘to whom, he says, the 
problem of savinz’ iriodèrn man from 
disintegration” and corruption, has 
been causing ‘great - anguish. Rene’ 
Clair, we are told, is*one such direc: 
tor. For Sri Riidra’s“ information, 
Clair has made only two films in, 
the past ten years, of which the morë 
recent—made- three: years ago—is 
a comedy concerning a supposed’ 
elixir of: life, set in-an imaginary 
island. Mr Clair’s anguish must be 
a very private and confidential one. 
Ingmar Bergman, Sri Rudra says, 
is another such director.-Of the ten’ 
films-made by Eergman in the: last 
five years, only three are laid in the 
present ‘century, and even thesé can- 
not be said to dzal with spécifically 
modern problems. 

And. does ‘Sri Rudra really re- 
gard ‘Cabiria as a film of modern 
man’s despair and cynicism? Cabiria 
is a touching film, and obviously the 
work of a modern director; but 
what’s somodern thematically, about 
a prostitute seeking love and’ sym- 
pathy and finding ‘disillusionment? 
Incidentally, Sri Rudra seems to have 
forgotten that even Cabiria ends on 
anote of ‘hope’ (Humanism? Opti- 
mism?). Let him try and recall- the 
famous last scene: the doleful down- 
and-out Cabiria walking the dark 


of fashionable’ 


lonely’ street, her face slowly suffus- 


.ed with a smile as she sights a group 


of gay youngsters singing and danc- 
ing their way back from a picnic, 
and her slow but sure falling in step 
with the merry-makers at the final 
fadeout. Admittedly not a ‘solution’, 
but something’much more valid:'a - 
‘resolution’, in artistic terms; -a 
modulation, as it were, to a bright, 

hopeful key from the key of dark 
despair that has dominated the rest 
of the film. To me, this is ‘optirnis- 
tic’, and not one bit false. On this. 
night, at this moment, Cabiria has 
won back the will to live, and she is 

happy. We know, and I think she 
knows too, that the happiness is 
shortlived and illusory. But does it 
matter ? Of course she will yet want to 
be loved and yet be disillusioned, time 
and again, by man after heartless 
man, until the tricks of her trade 
grow rusty, and age dooms the indo- 
mitable in her.. 

But need we look beyond. the 
point of resolution and speculate? 
Of course, the ‘resolution may seem . 
unsatisfactory, as it does to Sri Rudra 
in Kanchenjungha. But I should have- 
thought the very elements of the film— 
the near fairy-tale setting, the holi- 
day mood, the two-hour span of 
the narrative, the fact that the cha- 
racters have been divorced from their 
normal surroundings—would debar 
expectation of a realistic thrashing 
out of the problems. I submit that the 
resolution of the various conflicts 
in Kanchenjungha is valid, and is 
meant to be valid on/y in the context 
of this particular narrative. Of course 
Sri Rudra has every right to ‘dislike 
and dismiss the story, but to run it 
down for the wrong reasons is, to 
say the least, imperceptive. 

I’'m.afraid Sri Rudra will have to 
search long and hard for the kind; 
of film that he’s looking for: the 
vast lumbering saga in which every 
problem will be thrashed out; every: 
character, every emotional conflict 
developed and played out, each to its 
ultimate limit; in which the sweet 
little child who does not understand 
today will, as Sri Rudra puts it,’ 
‘understand one day, and then she’ 
will cease to be sweet, she will cease 
to be happy, she will become un- 
happy, gloomy and full’ of com- 
plexes.’ 

One last Siad word of cau- 
tion before I close: Sri Rudra would 
be well advised not to comment in 
writing on music—heard or, un- 
heard—until he is well past the stage 
of adulating Tchaikowsky. i 


Calcutta. ` “SATYAJIT Ray 
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| CHAVAN: A PROFILE 


There was never any doubt that 

Sri Y.B. Chavan would come to the 

_ Centre: the question was only when 

and as what. With his assumption of 

the Defence Ministry, another of the 

New Men of the Congress will be 
seen at work in Delhi. 


Sri Chavan’s gifts are many. He 
is tough; he is shrewd; he is a master 
-of the political game and, what is 
unusual in mere politicians, he has 
an interest in ideas and knows how 
to use them. He has a firm territo- 
rial base, and a grip over the machine. 
He has a proven record of adminis- 
’ trative skill. He has broad shoulders 
and a big jaw, but also a ready 
smile and the gift of reticence. He is 
rarely given to flamboyant speaking. 
For a person so stocky he has a be- 
guilivgly pleasant and mild way of 
speaking, And in his speech he 
always cohveys an impression of 
earnestness and dedication. More 
than all, he is young,.on this side 
of 50. 


Competence, Drive 


Sri Chavan’s growth in stature 
has been one of the more reassuring 
_ spectacles in our post-freedom his- 
tory. His coming into politics at 
practically the end of the Satyagraha 
phase and his early involvement with 
the rough and ready activists of 
Maharashtra and later with dialec- 
tical humanists give him an advan- 
tage over the earlier type of national 
leadership which had its schooling 
in ashrams and maidans. 


The young Maratha who chose to 
be a Congressman and barely manag- 
èd to win elections against the anti- 
Congress Samiti entente caught Sri 
Morarji Desai’s eye. Sri Chavan 
put his tutelage to good advantage 
and gradually consolidated his power. 
When he succeeded Sri Desai as 
Chief Minister of the soon to be 
divided Bombay, he had colleagues 
who outranked him in Congress 
seniority. This fact compelled him 
to master the arts of subtle persua- 
sion and of leading without hurting. 
He developed certain conventions 
about team-work, and about minis- 
ters clearing with the Cabinet all 
policy speeches. His own speeches 
were short and to the point. All in 
all, observers say that the quality 
of ministerial prose improved under 
him, and the volume decreased. 
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` quarter added!). Sri S.K. Patil, 


by S, P. 


Critics are not wanting who 


accuse Sri Chavan of blatant wooing 
of popularity. He attends too many 
meetings, some downright jejune, 
they say. But they forget that this is 
all part of the game cf consolidating 
one’s position. And how well he 
has done it. In a mere five or six 
years of his stewardship of the Con- 
gress, the Samiti is nowhere in 
Maharashtra. In 1962 election, the 
Congress was in a firmer position in 
his State than in any other part of 
India, while in 1957 it had just scrap- 
ed through. 


Shivaji Plus 

To the Marathi people who 
have traditionally had an attitudé of 
bipolarity towards Delhi and have 
been nursing a grouse that after the 
passing of Gokhale and Tilak they 
have had no leader of national influ- 
ence, he is almost a hero. Some have 
begun calling him a new Shivaji and 
even Savai Shivaji (Shivaji and a 
al- 
ways more strong in Bombay than in 
Maharashtra, has found ‘even the 
B.P.C.C. rug pulled from under his 
feet. By taking charge of the historic 
North Bombay election in which he 
helped the victory of the man he now 
succeeds, the man from Karad has 
eclipsed the man from Malvan. 


Wide Base 


The methods adopted by 
Sri Chavan in bringing about a con- 
sensus in Maharashtra are worth 
study. He has always made it a 
point to go to university people, 
authors and others of the literati 
tradition who are specially articulate 
in Maharashtra. 
feel left out. Likewise, Sri ‘Chavan 
has been able to wm the enthusias- 
tic support of the civil servants. 
He knows his mind and makes 
it up—and what more do they 
want? Similarly, most of the politi- 
cal parties, whatever their goals and 
ways of action, seem to have rallied 


' behind ‘him. To reinforce Maha-~ 


rashtra’s voice must have been their 
only motive, for Sri Chavan has not 
made any deals with them. He has 
been the only Chief Minister, after 
the declaration of the emergency, to 
have arrested the pro-Chinese among 
Communists. 

.- In picking Sri Chavan for 
Defence, the Prime Minister might 


They no -longer 


‘well have. picked his successor. This 
is certainly no occasion -to raise the 
succession question, for the Emer- 
gency has found the Prime Minister 
in ever greater control of his physical, 
intellectual and spiritual powers. In 
shedding his last hopes about the 
Chinese he also seems to have shed 
a dozen years. Like the talk of 


national disintegration, the talk of 


‘after Nehru who’ has fortunately 
receded, This is another of the great 
goods that the Chinese invasion has 
done us. Even so, it is comforting 
to know that the gloomy fore- 
bodings of there not being younger 
men of ability and principle are not 
wholly unjustified. This should have 
been apparent to those who had 
cared to examine the evolution of 
political patterns in our States. But 
too many of our commentators are 
too Delhi-oriented. 


Grit and Grasp 


In Sri Chavan (as in Sri Subra- l 


maniam) one may not find all the 
attributes that went into the making 
of our founding fathers, but he has 
grit, grasp and a firm grounding in 
the doctrines of Nehru—belief in 
the sanctity of the individual and 
-constitutional government, and a 
conviction that it is through Stage 
action that the good of the country 
can be achieved. With socialism, 
Sri Chavan also understands .the 
forces at work in the wider world. 
He may not have the massive inte- 
llect, instinct for history, subtlety and 
sensitiveness that are the Prime 
Minister’s special gift, but he will be 
able to talk the modern idiom, and 
will not at all make a poor showing 
in world councils. The editor of the 
Hindustan Times, in a recent left- 
handed compliment to Sri Krishna 


Menon said he was one of the only | 


three modern minds in the Cabinet, 
the other two being the Prime Minis- 
ter .and Sri Krishnamachari. Sri 
Chavan may have to wait to earn 
the same tribute from the Press, but 
he certainly has all the other attri- 
butes of leadership. And he starts 
with all-round goodwill and none of 
the debilitating Mughal handicaps 
that too long a stay in Delhi, causes. 
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Peking Calling 

In war, sometimes it is good fun 
to hear what the other side is doling 
out. And quite often the truth is 
clothed in such crude falsifications 
that it defeats the very purpose of 
propaganda. 

I wonder if everybody in India 
cares to listen to Peking Radio. It 
will do us alot of good if we do, for, 
it will tell -us what monstrous 
stupidities are served by the voice of 
China every evening. . 

On Saturday night, the Peking 
commentator referred enthusiasti- 
cally to the protest demonstrations 
in Pakistan against U.S. selling arms 
to India. Of course, Peking Radio 
refrained from mentioning that these 
were Government-sponsored de- 
monstrations. Just listening to it, 
you almost get the impression that 
the Pakistan Government is so per- 
turbed at the injection of Western 
arms in this region of Asia that as a 
good anti-imperialist power, it is 
objecting to Western arms coming in. 

Radio Peking seems to take too 
much for granted so far as Asian 
intelligence is concerned. For there 
are few in Asia who do not know 
that Pakistan has an arms pact with 
the U.S. and has, allowed herself the 
risky luxury of having a U.S. arms 
base on her own territory, which 
acted as the jumping-off ground for 
the U-2 against the Soviet Union. 

To quote Pakistani protest against 
the coming in of the U.S. arms to 
damn India is rather stupid. But 
then, the People’s Daily of Peking 
has approvingly quoted the Phizo- 


backing despatches in London Obser- 


ver to prove Nehru’s crime against 
the rebel Nagas! 


Make Use Of Them 

We hear quite a lot about mobili- 
sation of manpower for the defence 
effort. While discussing this very 
topical question, a friend pointed 
out that there are many young engi- 
neers in the country who will be use- 
ful now. 

Engineering graduates, for ins- 
tance, could have been put on an 
intensive, ` defence-oriented four- 
month course in which instruction 
will be imparted.on specific types of 
work, like construction, bridge-build- 
ing, etc. Preparation of a course by 
a body of experts would have taken 
three weeks or so and if the course 
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were to commence in all engineering 
institutions by say the first week of 


December, we should have an army - 


of civil, mechanical and aviation 
engineers ready-to zake up their jobs 
when winter ends. Engineering stu- 
dents in the third year, who have al- 


ready received the necessary basic‘ 


training, could easily have been put 
on, such training. 

Then, there-is the pool of young 
scientists who are still without jobs. 
It is not clear whether steps have yet 
been taken to make use of them. 

There can also be a pool of retir- 
ed scientists and engineers. In all such 
cases, there is no use issuing a general 
appeal to help the nation. The 
authorities should. find out who can 
do what job and zet them to do it. 
Each of these has to be approached 
in a planned and systematic manner. 

While at it, I would also suggest 
the creation of a Production Board— 
not one more unwieldy organisation 
but a highpower body which can 
take speedy decisions and ensure 


rapid increase of essential production. 
4 


Arms and Rosenthal 


All of us greétly appreciate the 
timely supply of arms by the West 
to help us meet tne Chinese aggres- 
sion. We are also very glad to be 
assured that there are no strings 
attached. 


Since there are no strings attached ` 


to this help and it is not aimed at 
upsetting our po icy of: non-align- 
ment, I do not think the American 
Government expects unnecessary 
publicity for the details of the mate- 
rials they are supplying us. The 
publicity given by a section of the 
monopoly press, I think, is only due 


- to over-enthusiasm over the Ameri- 


can Way of Lite. Evidently the 
newspapers concerned did not pay 
much attention tc the security aspect 
of the matter. 

I was therefare rather surprised 
to read a dispatch in the Nov 5 
issue of New York Times from its 
very able correspondent in India, 
Mr A.M. Rosenzhal, which seemed 
to deplore the lack of wide publicity 
for all the detads. The Rosenthal 
report says: “In Calcutta, United 
States planes from West Germany 
have been unloading military equip- 
ment for Indian troops. The publicity 
given to the arrival of the transports 
apparently has annoyed security- 
conscious officials. Several Indian 
newspapers yesterday received cable- 
grams from the Government’s prin- 
cipal information office advising them 
to play down pictures and details of 


the arrival of the jets and equipment - 
they carried. The Indians particu- 
larly objected to a United States 
announcement that the planes would 
be arriving every three hours yester- 
day, with payloads of up to 40,000 
pounds each.” 

In an emergency like the present 
one, the Government naturally has 
to take precautions about information 
regarding our defence preparations. 


_I suppose this rule applies to every 


country similarly placed. Perhaps. 
Mr Rosenthal is piqued because U.S. 
bounty is not getting advertised. 


Delayed Action 


The Prime Minister in his broad- 
cast to the nation on Oct 22 empha- 


‘sized the need in the present situa- 


tion to discard the slow-moving 
methods of peace time. 

Obviously the Prime Minister’s 
own message is percolating through 
dust-laden Red Tape at the same old 
pace. -On Nov 8 I saw posters bear- 
ing the Prime Minister’s. appeal .to 
the nation put up in various places 
in the Capital—only 16 days after 
the appeal was made. I can 
visualize ‘the leisurely movement 
of the relevant files from department 
to department. 

Where, I wonder, is the sense of 
emergency? ` 


De-segregation 

My Editor has passed on to me a 
letter which he has received from, 
Mr. Edward J. Joyce, Chief Infor- 
mation Officer, USIS, New Delhi. 
I am reproducing it in full: 

“It was good of you to take note 
of the recent visit by the U.S. Amba- 
ssador, John Kenneth Galbraith, to 
American aided projects in India. 
As you observed in Scrap Book on 
October 27, Indian and Amrican 
journalists accompanied the Amba- 
ssador. “Contrary to your statement ' 
in your story that the Indian press 
men were segregated from the 
American officials, there was .no 
segregation whatever. The Indians 
and the Americans shared the railway 
cars. For instance, in the first coach 
there were seven Indian officials and 
five American officials. Eighteen 
Indian journalists and eight Ameri- 
cans shared the other cars. I am 
sure you will be interested in the facts 
of the case.” `, 

I am happy to get this piece of 


. information, authoritatively given by 
“a responsible American official, deny- 


ing any segregation in the Galbraith 
trip. is is as it should be. 
— Scribbler. 
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A 


as the >rime Minister himself point- 


those under PTN in hospital ~ ed out, the whole, nation got a shock 


were full of courage and were eager 


to resume their places in the front as . 


soon as they were fit. 


The President emphasized on his. 


return that the initial reverses were 
due to the surprise element in the 
attack and the lack of adequate 
equipment. This .was because of 
“our credulity and our negligence”, 
the latter being occasioned by the 
fact that “we were more or less pre- 
paring for negotiations when the 
attack came.” . 

The President. also made it clear 
to the troops that they would not be 
allowed to suffer for want of equip- 
ment. Significantly enough, the 
very next day the Prime Minister 
announced in Parliament that later 


‘on an enquiry. would be held into ` 


the causes of our state of unprepared- 
ness. Such an enquiry is obviously 
necessary ‘since it is not merely a 


at our unexpected reverses and, des- 
pite the many external factors that 
did cortriéute to thess, it is neces- 
sary to satisfy ourselves about the 
reasons foz which we ourselves are 
responsible. This is imperative in 


-the country’s own interest, though 


such ar erquiry will have to await 
less tense Emes. , 
= * 
Al ast there has been awakening 
regerding the inadequacy of our 
publicity machinery’ which was 
brought ont unmistakably , in the 
days folowing the Chinese invasion. 
This is. the significance of the Con- 


gress Parliamentary Party executive’s - 


decisior to authorize the two deputy 
leaders, Sc. Harekrushna Mahatab 
and Sri Surendra Mohan Ghosh, to 
form a sub-committee to maintain 
liaison between the Information and 
Broadcesting Ministry and the mem- 


` has been operating during: the pre-- 


bers of faint 

This move followed strong criti- 
cism from several members about the 
way All India Radio particularly 


sent emergency. 
It is not enough that our cause 


is just, or that our people and our ` 


jawans know it to be so. It is the 
task of the’ publicity authorities to 
do all that is necessary to‘ convince 


our Afro-Asian allies and other 


friendly peoples that while we stand 
‘for peace with honour, the, Chinese 
aggression is a precursor to a bid to 
overrun large areas of Asia which is 
a grim prospect for the future of the 
whole world. 
Obviously; 
country also cannot feel inspired by 
the insipid reading of handouts. They 
would like to know as much as pos- 
sible about our jawans, about the 


terrain on which they are fighting, ` 


about the issues involved; abcut 
Chinese plans and ambitions. 





_ PEKING REWRITES NEHSRU...Continued fran page 10 


Soviet Union and backed Yugos]av 
revisionists in his writings. During 
the last few years, the Nehru Govern- 
ment having “‘relied more and more 
on imperialism aå a major means of - 
coping with the economic and poli- 
tical difficulties and crisis in India” 
it is obvious that Nehru “has practi- 
cally thrown away the banner of 
opposition to imperialism and colo- 
nialism in international affairs, suited 
himself to the needs of U.S. imperial- 
ism, become a busy spokesman for: 
US. imperialism.” Evidence of this 


“was to be had from Nehru not having 


protested against U.$.-Japan mili- 
tary alliance Treaty (forgetting -of 
course that Nehru refused to sign 
the . U.S.-sponsored Japanese Peace 
Treaty because of China’s absence); 


, nor against U.S. abortive invasion of 


Cuba (forgetting the statement he 


“made criticising the action); for 


sending troops to the Congo “to, 
assist U.S. imperialism in its attempt 
to swallow up the Congo” (forgett- 
ing the howl in the West against 
Dayal, and Indian troops becoming 
Tshombe’s particular target); and 
also for helping the U.S. “ 


way’ at the non-aligned nations’ 


conference at Belgrade. Goa’s libe- ` 


ration is not mentioned in the entire 
article. - Nor India’s role in promot- 


` ing disarmament, in which, incident- - 


ally, Peking’s faith is questionable 
both :on political and ideological 
counts. . ; 

"While Nehru’s policy of non- 
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in a big - forgetting 


A 


alignmeat has thus become “more 
and mors a mere facade behind which 
he is actuaily carrying out a policy 
of oppcsing national revolutionary 
movements of various countries, 
opposing scrialism and serving impe- 
rialism” he is instigating the Sino- 
Indian dispute as a diversionary 
move “to nitensify the exploitation 
and oppression of the people and 
strike at the progressive forces.” 
Brutal Fascist terrar is let loose not 
only on righting masses and progress- 
ive forces—“‘he has become an old 
hand at opposing communism and 
the people’—but also against “many 
minority nationalities.’ . Indian 
troops, we ere told, have killed “tens 
of thousanes of the Naga people in 
concentraticn camps”, and the proof 
of cours? is to be found in London 
Observer's charge of “genocide”. 

The last section of this grand 


indictmeat 5.a homily to Marxists ~ 
to demarcate between “progressive” 


nationalism” and 
tionalisn”’ 
belongs <o 
pany with 


“reactionary na- 
and, of course, Nehru 
the latter, keeping com- 
Chiang Kai-shek. While 
their .own theory of 
“unity aad struggle” with the bour- 
geoisie, People’s Daily seems to fall 
back upon Stalin’s erroneous thesis 
forecasting in 1924 the split of the 
Indian bourgeoisie, one section hav- 
ing gone over to imperialism. Rana- 
dive based Timself on this fallacy, 
bringing disaster to ‘Indian Com- 
munists :n 1948- Ha Quoting quite 


_overthrow of the. 


an irrelevant parallel from Chinese 7 


history—when in 1929 the Kuomin- 


tang warlords were rebuffed for hav- - 


ing attacked the Soviet border and 
the Chinese Communists condemn- 
ed the attack—the People’s Daily 
almost calls upon the Indian peoplé 
to back Peking’s invasion, forgetting 
that the democratic government 
under Nehru is not a warlord regime 
of 1929 China nor did the Soviet 
Union even under Stalin-make an 
invasion of China. ` 


The . not-so-sly hint “for the 
“expansionist” 
Nehru regime is given in the 
line: “The Chinese people ‘sincerely 
hope that the Indian people will 
free themselves from this lot”, and 
so naturally their anger has fallen 
on “some self-styled Marxist-Lenin- 
ists such as S.A. Dange” who “trail 
closely behind Nehru”. ` No wonder 
Dange and -other patriots -in the 


Communist ranks are accused of | 


departing from the proletarian. inter- 
nationalism of Peking’s made-to- 
order brand. And with all this 


provocation, the pious profusions’ 


about a peaceful settlement sound 
like nauseating hypocrisy. 


This magnum opus from the 
People’s Daily is in essence a crude 
propaganda stuntin support of Pek- 
ing’s aggressive policy against a 
friendly neighbour, with an ur- 
ashamed bastardisation of Marxist 
terminology to confuse the left-wing 
public all over the world. Almost 
a Goebbelsian achievement! 


` 
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Book Reviews 


The Awakening of A Continent 


THE ASIAN CENTURY—A history of modern nationalism in Asia: By JAN ROMEIN, 


London, 1962, pp. 558, 40 sh. 


This fascinating book, originally written — 


in Dutch in 1956, is about the awakening o. 
the people of Asia during the last sixty years. 
It records the efforts and the accomplish- 
ments of Asians in achieving definitién and 
realizing their collective identity. 


Romein looks at Asian resurgence in 
the perspective of world history. He is 
convinced that it was a part of the larger 
historical movement which involved the 
awakening of human consciousness, leading 
to integration and independence of human 
beings. It was not an importation of the 
West. Jt may have arisen of itself. 

Up to 1500 A.D., the mass of people all 
over the world lived under a common human 
pattern, of which the most significant fea- 
tures were (a) organization of social life in 
small groups, and (b) precarious dependence 
on nature and a state of vulnerability to 
its malevolence. They made little effort 
to change the situation because they had not 
attained collectively that critical level of 
self-consciousness at which is born a will 
to manipulate the social and natural 
environment by the application of human 
reason... , 

But after 1500 A.D, all this began to 
change. Humanity was stirred into a state 
of intenser and larger consciousness and 
awareness which meant a departure from 


the old human pattern and a movement to- ` 


wards integration of humanity and realiza- 
tion of greater independence. Man enter- 
ed history. He broke away from, nature. 


The people of Europe were the first to 
embark on this new course on which the 
first faltering steps were taken by the Greeks. 
But the development reached the climax 
about 1800 A.D. in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the French Revolution, with the 
resultant liberation of unknown energies 
on account of which Europe over-leaped 


its boundaries and began that expansion .- 


which took its people to America -in the 
west and to Asia—first simply to trade, then 
to protect trade, and then, so far as possi- 
ble, to rule. ' 


The Asian people were the next to em- 
bark on a similar process. But their Ody- 
ssey began in the 20th century and by the 
end of 1960 they too had become suffi- 
ciently self-conscious and independent to 
be able to work in partnership with the rest 
of the self-conscious people of the world for 
the new world order. 


In Asia, it all began with reverence for 
and loyalty to the Western rulers for their 
industrialization, administrative reforms, 
humanism and liberalism. But the spell 
was broken and the first world war revealed 
to the Asians the weaknesses of the: West. 
This Romein calls de-glorification of .the 
West. Then followed a period in which 
the Asians -made determined efforts to 
attain independence and modernize ‘them- 

- selves and the rulers did their best to thwart 
them. The second world war created 
conditions in which it was no longer possible 
for the Western Powers to keep Asians 
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under bondage. Since national indepen- 
dence, Asians have teen engaged in the 
task of social and economic reconstruction 
which are arduous and complex. Though 
this revolution is incomplete, Asia has, 
all the same, arrived. It has entered world 
history. 

The awakening of Asians did not assume 
only one form, namely. the struggle against 
the Western imperielist and colonial 
powers. In Asia as a whole, it also direct- 
ed itself against racialism, feudalism, capital- 
ist exploitation, social backwardness and 


everything else which degrades life and 


lowers human dignity. 


Within this broad pattern, the vigour, 
the emphasis and the mcde of expression and 
the final form of its development have 
shown considerable variations. For ins- 
tance, the nationalist sentiment in Malaya 
was lukewarm because of the racial conflict 
between the Malays and Chinese and 
Indians. But Arab nat onalism was bump- 
tious and aggressive fcr its own reasons. 
In Thailand, because of the geographical 


‘and other internal factozs, it became rather 


sly, subtle and to some extent opportunist. 
The militant character o` Japanese national- 
ism and the clear-cut response it gave to 
the West is in contrast with the compara- 
tively peaceful and ron-violent activist 
struggle in India which vacillated between 
full-blast industrialization and moderniza- 
tion and democracy on >ne hand and revi- 
valism and reformism and Sarvodaya on 
the other. In China, it acquired a definite 
revolutionary agrarian e<pansionistic orien- 
tation, while in Afghanistan it is still feudal 
and reactionary. 


Not only in terms of militancy and inten- 
sity of response did the awakening vary 
with countries, but there were considerable 
differences at the levels of social strata up 
to which the stirrings of this new awaken- 
ing reached. In some countries it did not 
go beyond the intellectuals, the aristocracy 
and the elite. In others it percolated far- 
ther down to the middle classes and in still 
others it spread among the peasants and 
workers. ‘Taking Asia as a whole, there has 
been a general drive towards the-extension 
or enlargement of the prccess so as to cover 
the whole of the population, of which the 
majority in Asia are .peasants and workers. 
“The process as a rule can be divided into 
three phases—the feudal phase in which the 
aristocracy and the uppər class form the 
core of that resistance; then came a second 
phase which has a charecter of its own 
because of the increasing resistance of the 
intellectuals, often supported by 
soldiers; only then the genuine popular 


. movement in which the worker and the pea- 


sant rise.” . š 


It appears from the foregoing passage that 
sooner or later almost all Asian countries 
will have to reckon with the problems of 
the peasantry. Whosoever handles them 
with care and imaginatior will attain stabi- 
lity and power. This is significant. 


the. 


It is~ 


one of the several very interesting examples 
of the “reversal of roles’? becoming com- 
mon in the contemporary world. 


It appears that very few countries in, 
Asia have been successful in fixing this pro- 
blem. The process of enlargement of cons- 
ciousness after national freedom does not 
seem to be proceeding smoothly. It seems 
to have got stuck on the peasant question. 
Asian countries are moving haltingly to- 
wards fuller revolution. 


This no doubt is partly due to shortage 
of skills and limited resources. But, accord- 
ing to Romein, it is mainly due to the 
character of the national movement and 
its leadership. He says, “In Asia, proleta- 
rian revolution follows at the heels of the 


-bourgeosie, which as a class does net com- 


mand respect like its counterpart in Europe. 
They are weak. The need for aid-from out- 
side is imperative...... His position (middle - 
class leadership) is split and has `a double 
aspect...... It stands between the present 
and the past, a revolutionary situation which 
in Asia assumed a special form, for the very 
modern present and the virtually still feudal 
past are much farther apart than the few 
years of transition would lead us to expect. 
Secondly, the more important...... as a re- 
sult of the speed at which national revolu- 
tion has been completed and.at which 
social revolution threatens to be completed 
ree the position of this class is split... .: 
While it was more or less revolutionary 
so long as it was a question of national 
independence, it tends to pass over to the 
opposition when it comes to making a social 
revolution.’ This is a very correct analy- 
sis of the state of afairs in the post-inde- 
pendence period of the history of almost 
all Asian countries. 


It appears that Romein has enlarged, 
perhaps unwares, the meaning of the word 
“nationalism”. No doubt he considers 
“nationalism’’ to be a part of the general 
awakening in Asia, but as the sub-title of the 
book is “history of modern nationalism in 
Asia’, one wonders whether he uses these 
two terms synonymously. If so, one would 
hesitate to accept this insofar as it means 
extension of the meaning of the word 
“‘nationalism’’. 

These are some of the significant ideas 
which have been projected in the book. 
One is struck by the range and sweep of 
mind and the sympathies of the writer. 


‘ The ‘book is replete with sound judgement 


and wise comment which show that it 
is really a product of decades of devotion 
and a genuinely sincere and dispassionate’ 
observation of history. ` 


Like all other history books, it is also 
loaded with facts and packed with myriads 
of details. But the narrative no longer 
remains unrelated and chaotic under Rome- 
in’s understanding and deft craftsmanship. 
With almost Shakespearian detachment 
and passion, and in almost Gibbonian 
accents, Romein describes the agony and 
joy and the pride and shame of the people 
of Asia. 


The final impression which the book 
leaves is one of deep awareness of the signi- 
ficance of the epic changes taking place in 
the world. It opens up before us a pano- 
ramic view of a resurgent Asia seen in the 
perspective of human evolution and the 
match of mankind out of the state of nature 
towards a state of higher consciousness 
leading to integration of humanity. It is 
interesting to note how old privileges die 
out, how new classes come up, how empires 
crumble, shrink and vanish, how new ones 
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rise to be destroyed again, how some ña- 
tions which had suffered grievous wrong and 
humiliation in the past become strong, 
grow aggressive and become as ruthless and 
as irrational as their erstwhile oppressors. 
However, Romein seems to suggest that 
this is not the general movement of his- 
tory. History is essentially progressive. 
The entire book is informed and inspired 
with a faith in the creative potentialities of 
the human spirit, human reason and hu- 
man endeavour. Romein seems to -think 
also that history is the break with nature 
caused by the awakening of consciousness. 
In other words, in his view, history is the 
emancipation of man from his precarious 
dépendence on nature and his vulnera- 
bility to its malevolence, by the use of 
human reason. It follows that historical 
development means changes in the human 
situation and human consciousnes towards 
independence and freedom. Man enters 
history. History does not happen to him. 
He makes it. Whatever, therefore, happen- 
~ ed in the past does not automatically be- 
come a fit subject for historians to . write 
about. A historical fact is that which is 
a product cf human action consciously 
undertaken. 
If this view of history, which is implicit 
‘in the book, is accepted, it would mean 
that history begins in 1500 A.D., for that 
was the time when man began to believe that 
the pattern into which he was born could 
be manipulated. AIl the rest before 1500 
A.D. becomes pre-historical. Certainly, 
world history could be lamentably poorer if 
we exclude the rich heritage of Hellas and 
the Chinese and Indian cultures which 
flourished long before 1500 A.D. 


«—Devdutt. 
WITHOUT COMMENT 





From the Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 
dated Nov 13: 
_ Page 5: 
From Our Special Correspondent 
Chandigarh, Nov 12 Chief 
Minister Kairon today denied reports 
of mass resignaion by his Cabinet 
colleagues to enable him to reduce 
the size of the team. “I have not 
received any resignation letter. Nor 
have I given thought to this matter” 
An official contradiction was also 
issued later. ~ 


Page 7 : Editorial comment: 


‘| .That Mr Kairon...has taken 
the initiative in reorganising his 


Ministry by getting his colleagues to 


resign is entirely to his credit.” 
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WHEEE ARE OUR PROGRESSIVES ?......(Continued from page 15) 


the severest test ever faced by us as 


a natin. In effect, they are directly 
challerginz us to show that the sys- 
tem w= have been trying to evolve 
can sutvive a massive thrust from 
outside. Can we face this challenge 
without sacrificing our political 
beliefs? Can we meet this threat with- 
out giving up our economic objectiv- 
es? That is the question posed by 
the Chinese aggressor, to which we 
have to find -the answer. 


Ths reactionaries have made their 
stand clear. They want us to give 
up our basic principles and object- 
ives and seek security under the pro- 
tective wing of some foreign powers. 
Trans.ated into ordinary terms, what 
they mean is: “Let us leave it to the 


Amercars to fight it out with the | 


Chinese’. Or, in cruder language 
’ 7 ons 


“Let 1s fight to the last American,” - 


The progressive forces in this 
country should ask themselves if 
this is tke answer we must give the 
Chinese . Is this the best way to up- 
hold the fundamental principles we 
stand for? Is this the best way to safe- 
guarc oar freedom and integrity? 
Anycne who believes in the rightness 


of orr cause and the sacredness of - 


our land and freedom can only ans- 
wer thes: questions in the negative. 


Who is Wrong? 


We have also to examine the 
argumert that the Chinese invasion 
has >roved our policy-wrong. For 
that, apparently, is one of the things 
whicn bave made believers in non- 
aligrmeat timid today. 


To tell us that the Chinese inva- 
sion-:prcves that we should never have 
beer non-aligned is like telling a vic- 
tim >f theft that he should not have 
belicvec in honesty knowing that 
thers were burglars about. The 
argumeat that we should not have 
hadanr scruples because the Chinese 
have sown themselves to be unscru- 
pul-us zan never be accepted by any 
decent human being. 


If cnything, it is the critics of 
nor-aliznment who have been prov- 
ed wrong. ‘Their criticism in the 
pas: was based on the assumption 
thac in reality we were not genuinely 


-nevtra. but were trying to be friend- 


ly cowards the Communist powers 
ins.eac of throwing our lot with the 
Western powers. Proceeding from 


at 


this, they argued that we had forfeit- . 
ed Western friendship by staying 
non-aligned. Now it is evident that 
their reading was not correct. But 
they are not prepared to revise their 
assumption.. Instead, they are high- 
lighting the fact that we have had to 
accept Western military assistance 
and using it to compel us to abandon 
non-alignment and join anti-Com- 
munist military pacts. l 


Will to Freedom 


Those who believe that a foreign `~ 
power can be depended upon to 
secure for us our independerice be- 
tray not only lack of self-confidence 
but a built-in slavish mentality. 
National freedom, like all other free- ` 
doms, is constantly in danger. Any 
nation which looks up to another’. 
to protect it is by that very fact mort- — 
gaging its freedom in the same way 
as an individual who surrenders his 
freedom of thought to another is 
rendering impotent that freedom. 
In the final analysis, no nation, big 
or small, can really remain free if it 
does not have the will to stand up 
and fight for its freedom. 


What we are facing at present 
is not merely a military clash forced 
upon us by an unscrupulous oppo- 
nent who is determined to seize our 
territory. The grim battles our | 
heroic jawans are fighting in the 
Himalayan heights are only part of 
a wider struggle in which our will to 
freedom ‘is as much at stake as our 
territorial integrity. While at the ` 
frontiers the jawans attempt to 
hold the invaders- and throw them 
back, standing behind ‘theni, the 


nation has to demonstrate its deter- 


mination to fight with all its resourc- 
es to remain free. 


The- progressive forces have an 
especially important role in the mobi- 
lization of the national effort. It is 
their primary task to educate the | 
people on what the present situation 
means, what exactly is at stake, what 
kind of a threat the Chinese invasion 
répresents dnd how it affects them. 
The manner in which the reactiona- 
ries are utilizing the current situation 
to pursue their own interests makes it 
imperative that they should come out: 


of their shell without delay and sy 


attempt to present to the people the 
problems involved in the proper per- 
spective. Delay may well mean dis- 
saster. ` É 
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BAPTISM OF -FIRE 


Our country and our people have been through a baptism of fire 
on the northern border in the past month. The Chinese aggressor by his 
unprincipled and unscrupulous, rape of our soil has brought home to us 
many disturbing truths. : 


What shoud cause us much more concern than even our unpre- 


_paredness for de‘ence is the strikingly common aim of the aggressor and 


the Swatantra ard other reactionary forces within this country: both want . 
Jawaharlal Nehra removed from leadership and the policies India has been 
pursuing under him reversed. * E 

To Peking. Jawaharlal Nehru comes between them and their ambi- 
tion to dominate all Afro-Asia; to the detractors within our country, he 
comes between tiem and political domination and economic exploitation by 
them of the conmon man. 


This is the most significant factot that has come out of the events in 
the agonising one month since- Oct. 20. We cannot afford to ignore the 
lessons. j : ; 

So far as dealing with Peking is concerned, the people leave 
the future course to be decided by Jawaharlal Nehru, in whom their 
faith is undiminished. The cleverly-timed Chinese announcement. of 
unilateral cease-fire and what flows from it are best left for the Government 
to consider and decide upon. : ; 


Our state of unpreparedness, although deplorable, should be seen in 
proper perspect.ve. Conditioned to the ways of peacé and with no militarist 


` ambitions, it was natural that defence preparation should have received 


rather low prio-ity in our scheme of things and raising the standard of 
living of the common people got higher priority. Now that we have been ` 
taugnt that, whatever our peaceful intentions, aggressive neighbours can 
harm us greatly. defence gets top priority. 


We have learnt that our abhorrence of war and our strenuous pursuit 
of peace do not make us immune to attack by imperialists. We have learnt 
the lesson at tke cost of the lives of many of our brave jawans. 
is writ in blood and we shall not easily forget it. 


‘At the same time, we must: realize ‘that nothing has happened to 
make us lose faith in our objective of world peace or in our attitude of non- 
alignment witi the power blocs. 


The lessons we have learnt are, first, that our peaceful aims should 
not lead us to minimize the need for full armed preparedness to safeguard 
our territory; second, that we cannot afford to depend on the pity and 
charity of either of the power blocs to repel aggression; and thirdly, that the 
wolves of Right reaction are constantly. on the ready to pounce upon the 
democratic gains of the people over the last fifteen years and that they must 
not be allowed to fatten themselves.in any way. . 


We have also to remember that Western arms have been welcome at 
the crucial hcur only because of our own miscalculations—diplomatic and 
military—which resulted in unpreparedness. -But this need not hustle us 
into going in for Western military personnel on our soil at any time. 


The war forced upon us by our unscrupulous and treacherous neigh- 
bour has also brought out the weaknesses in our economy, weaknesses made 
inevitable by the many needless compromises with Right reaction. If the 
transition to Socialism had been of quicker tempo and generous con- 
cessions to tke private sector had not dominated our planning , if many of 
those entrusted over years with the task of defence had not been tied down by’ 
complacence and inefficiency, there is no doubt that our defence effort even 


The lesson 


.in the past month would have been of much greater magnitude than it was. 


Also, the vested interests would not have had so much opportunity to exploit 
the crisis for personal, group and party ends. The people would have been 
more powerful and vested interests would not have had the temerity to 
play with the nation’s destiny. 7 i 
While the detractors of Jawaharlal Nehru come from interested poli- 
tical groups, it is strange that the Big Business press, which has thrived 
See Overleaf 
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BEHIND NEW CHINESE OFFER e PAKISTAN’S 
- TRUCULENCE 


Will the dramatic switching off 
‘’ of Peking’s push-button invasion 


across the high Himalayas, New. 


Delhi passed from the nightmare week 
of bitter defeat to a new prospect 
of exciting diplomacy following the 


uhilateral cease-fire -by the Chinese 


troops. 

` The two questions uppermost in 
the mind of practically everybody in 
the Capital at the moment are: 
Why did the Chinese go in for this 
sensational move? And. secondly, 


how has the country’s political cross- | 


section taken it? High-speed specu- 
lation .has been let loose on. both 
these scores, and whatever might be 
the initial reactions, there is, no 
doubt, a discernible tendency on the 
part of responsible quarters in New 


Delhi to examine the ‘proposals - 


carefully. ~ 
It-is odd that’ in the heat 
-of the present war-tension, im- 
portant pronouncements from. the 
highest level are sometimes missed 
by public opinion. One such was the 
President’s speech at Kolhapur on 
Sunday describing the present situa- 
tión as marking a “tragic dimension 
of history”, in the course of which 


he stressed that it was this country’s ` 


“earnest endeavour’ that if there 
were differences “they, should be 
decided round the table and not on 
the battlefield.” Next’day came the 
` Prime Minister’s speech in Delhi on 
_ the occasion of Territorial Army Day, 
wherein he referred to the invasion 
by China “whom we had always 
treated as a friend” and reminded 
that India was a country “that least 
wanted. a war.” 
_ grounds for believing that both these 
were noted in Peking and might 


-There are good 


haye providad the opening for the 
Chinese Government to wave this 
new olive branch. 
~ What is the motive behind the 
Chinese cease-fire end the accom- 


panying proposal of withdrawal from . 


Dec 1? Observers refer to many fac- 
tors that went into the making of the 
Chinese move. -After the ‘ swift 
advance across the rugged terrain“ of 
the NEFA aad Ladakh, they knew 
that their advance would be slowed 
down, firstly because there is likeli- 
hood of.better resistance from the 
Indian side—despite the fiasco of the 
Indian Command—once they. engage- 
the enemy an the plains of the 
Brahmaputra. Secondly, the Indian 
Command itself has beet changed 
and they are Ekely to put up a better 
show. Thirdy, the large-scale pour- 


` ing in of American arms might have 


been followed very soon by the use 
of U.S. Air Force and 2ven of ground 
troops, which would have hampered, 
if not halted, the Chinese advance. 
From the mfitary point of view, 


therefore, the case-fire was a shrewd 


move at the moment of glory for 
Chinese arms aad the low-water-mark 
for Indian defence. ~ ‘ 

Equally significant is the timing 
of Peking’s move in its diplomatic 
tug-of-war with New Delhi. The 
offer to withdraw to the status. quo 
of 1959 after the swift success. in 
overpowering Indian defence could, 
edsily be sald to the Afro-Asian, 
world as proof positive of Peking’s 
generosity in dezlingeven witk Nehru. 
To-have resistel the temptation of 
grabbing a good hit of Assam and the 


rest of Ladakh, the Peking propa- - 


gandists would tell: the Afro-Asian 
countries, clearly proves China’s 





BAPTISM OF FIRE (Contd.) 


for decades ‘claiming to be the mouthpiece of the Congress, should 


join the chorus against the 


Prime Minister. 


And it is ‘still more 


strange that Government, which has been invested by Parliament with 
emergency powers, should let these scribes of Big Money indulge’ in the 
dangerous game of undermining the country’s faith in the Prime Minister’s 


leadership in this critical period. 


Let us arise cleansed of all these sores in the tody politic from this, 
. baptism of fire. Let us march steadfastly along the path of socialism, while 
, holding ourselves in readiness to. die if need be in the cause of freedom, 


under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


THE EDITOR 


to’ condemn. It is 
significance that this Peking offer 


peaceful and- non-aggressive bona 
fides. The. margin of nine days that 
is given- between the cease-fire and 
the Chinese withdrawal is . really 
meant to move our. Afro-Asian allies 
to get India accept the three-point 
Chinese proposal for opening nego- 
tiations.. 7 
= a #, 

A Significant element in the Chi- 

nese move, it is felt in New 


- Delhi, was Peking’s bid to score a 


point over Moscow in the current 
phase of acute ideological conflict 
in the Communist world. By this 
move, Peking might be anxious to 
appear before the Communist coun- 
tries as the very paragon of virtue, 
holding infinite patience with Nehru 
despite his going in for U.S. arms; 
thereby, Chinese, reasonableness 
would be proved in - contrast to 
Khrushchev’s unfriendly act in sell- 
ing MIGs to bellicose Nehru. It is 
recalled here that in the very first 
round of the ideological polemics 
against Moscow in the early summer 
of 1966, Peking made the dramatic 
gesture of sending out Mr Chou 
En-lai to New Delhi, trying to scotch’ 
the Soviet complaint before the 
world Communist fraternity that the 
Chinese Communist leadership had 
been wrongly treating Nehru dnd 
thereby vitiating non-aligned ‘opinion 
towards the Communist world. By the 
present move, the Chinese leadership 
seems anxious to disprove the charge 
that it was precipitating a serious 


situation threatening world peace, . 


which has been the main worry of 
Moscow during the present crisis. 

Peking might also be anxious to 
show-off before the Communist coun- 
tries that its dramatic offer. of with- 
drawal comes out far better in 
contrast with Khrushchev’s clumsy 
pulling ‘out of the Cuban crisis, 
which Radio Peking has never ceased 
not without 


should come just at the time when 
the Soviet Communist Party’s central 
committee is meeting. 

In the wake of the debacle at the 
front, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the present Chinese move has 
got a better hearing than Mr ‘Chou 
En-lai’s three-point offer of Oct 24. 
New Delhi is weighing all the pros 
and cons of the new situation. If the 
offer is rejected outright, it might 
alienate non-aligned opinion, apart 
from Moscow. Secondly, the chances 
of physically pushing out the invader 
are at the moment remote, and in 


(Continued,. on page 6) 
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- COMMON TARGET FOR PEKING AND 
. REACTION 


UNiaTRAi announcement of 
cease-fire by the Chinese came at 
the end of a week of dramatic 


-developments. The .one topic that is 
‘causing considerable speculation. and 
‘conjecture at the moment is the 


implication of the surprise announce- 


ment by the Chinese and the motives | 


behind it. While lesser men go about 
freely airing their opinions, | the 
Prime Minister has rightly decided to 


-wait and watch developments and'to 
consider fully the meaning and the 
' significance of the Chinese..cease- 


fire decision as well as their with- 


-drawal move. 


It~is natural that- the: people of 
this country should look with- cau- 
tion on Peking’s sudden move and 
its” renewal -of: its three proposals. 
If in fact they had wanted-a peaceful 


‘settlement, there is no reason: why 
‘they should have had recourse to 


arms on a--massive scale leading 


- ‘to’ such heavy loss ‘of life on both 
‘sides, in addition to’ laying the’ basis 
‘for a-long period of tension between 
‘the two countries. After the treacher- 


ous attack of Oct 20 and what 
followed, it is not an easy job for the 
Prime Minister to trust the Chinese 
word since the assurance that -they 


would not cross the McMahon Line ` 


was violated with impunity. The 
aim obviously was to demonstrate 


the armed might of Peking and talk 
_ from a position of unquestioned 
strength. Our country was caught 
‘unawares, but certainly it is not a 
defeated country. Reverses are part 
of war; given time we would have 


come even with the. decades of 
war -preparation by the ‘Chinese im- 
perialists. 

Now all this is being taken into 


` account by the Government of India. 
Also, it has to take into account the 


fact that Peking has clearly -demons- 
trated its determination to push 
India out of the path of non-align- 
ment and into the Western military 
camp against which _ the 
Minister is fighting a tenacious battle, 

The most tragic part of the whole 
situation is that Peking’s aims and 
those of Rightist reactionaries with- 
in-our own country coincide. Peking 
wants to discredit Jawaharlal Nehru 


_and the twin policies of non-align- 
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“ment and peaceful . transition to 
Socialism with help from both the 
„power blocs; Peking does not want 


` enlargement of tne peace area which 
«inevitably will mean that no mili- 


tarist power can assume the leader- 
ship of Afro-Asia. The Swatantrites 
and other Westward-leaning sections 
in India aim at the same ends al- 
though from diffsrent motives. They 


‘are against non-alignment because 


such a policy brings no direct advan- 
tage to the vested interests on the 


scale desired; they would like India- 


to be like South Vietnam, for ins- 
tance, or Thailend, for then the 


“monied classes ‘can enjoy security 


and greater prosperity at the cost of 
the common people. They are totally 
opposed to planning and democratic 


‘trdatisiticn to Socialism as this threat- 


ens theit-domination over the politi- 


‘cal and economic life of the nation. 
The policies and actions af both the 
‘Péking imperialis:s and indian re- 
‘actionaries are aimed at the defeat 


of. the peaceful revolution of the 


‘people of India under the leadership 


of Jawaharlal Nea 


* = * 


THE debate on Chinese aggression 
in Parliament lest week, in parti- 


‘cular the winding up speech by the 


Prime Minister, hed brought about a 


.welcome stability in the nation’s 
thinking, and given it perspective. 


Confusion and glcom in. which the 


.Rightist politicians had sought to 


plunge the country immediately after 


‘the massive Chinese. aggression of 
.Oct 20 appeared to have lifted some- 
-what, adding thereby to the strength 
.and determination of our people to 
:face. the challenge. 


` But the military reyerses on the 


‘war fronts over the weekend shocked 





‘THE CRAWLING SPECIES 


i Overheard ‘in a U.S. ampas 
reception 7 


«Why were you in a may to 
send arms here? They should 
have been made tc come crawling 
to you’—A.- “pairiotic” Indian 
correspondent of standing to a 


4.U.S. official. . LENA 
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TE nation and appeared tọ have 
brought back the earlier instability, 
or at least it was made to appear so. 

Besides the scenes sought to be 


'created.in the Lok Sabha. by some 


- members—in’ sharp, contrast to the . 


ey 


- tries. 


dignified and firm stand of the Prime 
Minister as he addressed the nation 
in. an unscheduled broadcast . on 
Monday night—hectic activity was 
once again in evidence by Rightist 
elements.’ 

The slogan—Sri N.G. Ranga gave 
it in the Lok Sabha—was’ for .the 
formation of ‘a National Govern- 
ment—of course withthe Swatantra, 
Jan Sangh, and PSP in it—an idea 
earlier pooh-poohed by the spokes- 
men of their parties. 

Together with the new slogan of 
a National Government; came’ the 
demand from PSP leader Sri Hem 
Barua whoasked if, after the revérses, 
the next development would be cease- 
fire-and negotiations or immediate 
request -for and use of ‘men and 
arms” from friendly countries. Whe- 
ther consciously intended‘ or - not, 
such posers and . questioning, Sri 


‘Khadilkar rightly stressed, were un- 


fair. They were bound. ‘to under- 
mine the people’s faith in their own 
inherent strength, though help from 
foreign countries might be most 
welcome. : The -Prime Minister, in 
fact, more than once affirmed that 
help from foreign counties is. being 
sought’ and taken “without inhibi-. 
tións”. ` 
EE: * . x% 


n this background, the Chinese 
announcement was received in the 


- Capital with surprise mixed with a 


cose of scepticism. It is not a new ° 


.cffer, but a unilateral declaration of 


Chinese intention to cease fire imme- 


-diately with a view subsequently ‘to 


making some withdrawal. Surprise 
was evident in all quarters; since 
thinking till the Peking announce- 
ment came was attuned to likely new 
points of aggression that the Chi- 
nese might attempt. 

In.a simple and short statement 
the Prime Minister refused to com- 
mit himself to any position on the 
new Chinese move while he re- 


-iterated the Government’s determi- 


nation to strengthen India’s defences 
and take all help from friendly coun- 
At the same time, the Prime 
Minister also made it clear that. the 
Government of India stood by its 
proposal. that the Chinese ~ must 
withdraw to positions Sept 8 afite 
before any negotiations ‘could be 


_ (Continued on page 26) 
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any case, we need time to build up 
our defence. Thirdly, even if we 
_Teject the offer, the Chinese will be 
retaining whatever they want, that is, 
the Ladakh boundary according to 
their 1960 map (which they say is 
the same as their 1956 map). 


The Prime Minister’s besetting 
anxiety to preserve non-alignment 
even in the midst of arms bounty 
from the West may also impel him 


.to explore once again any possibility | 


of a stable cease-fire, even if negotia- 
tions are found to be difficult to re- 
open. = i 
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f AN important volume of opinion 

—which appears to include even a 
section of our defence planners—is 
inclined to favour a breathing space 
to consolidate our defence resources 
and also to draw the correct lessons 
from the poor show of our Defence 
Command during the one. month of 
the Chinese blitzkrieg. While the 
heroism of the jawan has throughout 


been unquestioned and rose to ins-. 


piring heights—as in the case of 
the checkpost near Chusul where a 
handful killed off ten times their 
own number, and none’ of them 
lived to tell their saga of patriotic 
sacrifice—the debacle on the Sela 
and the false optimism in the 
early stages at Walong, could not 
by any military standard, be ascrib- 
ed merely to lack of equipment, and 
if a probe takes ‘place, . many 


of the brass-hats may not come. 


out with a shining record. While 
General Thapar’s exit has hardly 
been regretted—the long leave on 
“health grounds” is a conventional 
cover for a lot of things—the new 
leadership at Army Headquarters 
will have to justify itself by a severe 
standard of impartiality along with 
efficiency. The unwholesome duel 
over the years between the political 
head of the Defence Ministry and the 
soldier in command has to end 
and the closest harmony between 
the two—without the ICS red tape 
in between—has to be forged. Above 
all, maturity in strategic planning 
of operations will be expected of our 
Generals if the lost ground in pres- 
tige is to be regained. 


Agonising reappraisal in Defence 
production is being demanded from 
practically all: sections of Capital 
opinion. Lop-sided priority has to 
_end, and the programme of automatic 


‘been tim attituds 


‘as well, 


. . (Continued frum page 4) 


rifle product:on—so badly shown up 
during tie grim .days of the inva- 
sion—has tc be speeded up. Fancy 
items hava io give place to essential 
requirements and the jawan’s ele- 
mentary cere has to get top prio- 
rity. The bill provided by the Chi- 
nese ceass-fre has thus to be gain- 
fully utilized, and Sri Chavan will 
have his hends full, in more senses 
than one in the coming weeks. 


* * 


NE af New Delhis major dis- 


appcintnents during the critical 
four weexs of Chinese invasion has 
of Pakistan. 
American pressure was quite open, 
urging Fakistan to come to terms 
with India and thereby give New 
Delhi tke much-needed relief and 
succour at the hour of its need. 
It was stressed that such a step 
would 42 io Pakistans own benefit 
since the Chinese invasion 


posed a tkreat for both eastern and 


western wings of Pakistan. 


It is learnt that even Mr Kennedy 
personally wrote to President Ayub 
on the =ilvect. In fact, as an obvious 
gesture towards’ Pakistan, the U.S.- 
authorities persuaded New Delhi 
to agre= tc U.S. inspection in the dis- 
posal cf American arms so that none 
were usec against Pakistan. Reci- 
procal guerantee was never given to 


India ix relation to U.S. arms oom- 


ing to Pakistan, despite repeated 


voicing of misgivings on the part of 


our Government. 


Apert from Sri Jayaprakash 
Narayan, quite a significant ‘section 
of New Delhi opinion wistfully hop- 
ed thax there would be response 
from Rawalpindi to these overtures. 
There were even suggestions that with 


a favoureble gesture from President _ 


Ayub, the idea of joint defence co- 
ordination so far as the Chinese 
frontier 
workec. out. 


Itis Eowever understood -that no 


such move was eatertained by Rawal- 
pindi. U.S, authorities sem to be 
worrisi chat Pakistan is really having 
some 3efious deal with Peking over 
the morier of occupied Kashmir, 
and that President Ayub would not 
like-to come to India’s support 
in amy move, diplomatic or military, 
against China. The strong anti- 
Indie tone of the Govt-run press in 
Pakistar in covering the Sino- 
Indien conflict has never gone down. 


politics. 


was concerned, could be . 


3 


For.the State Department, this 
has proved to be a major headache, 
since it would not like to face the 


‘prospect of a military ally going - 


astray while a non-aligned power is 
being won over. The inner contra- 
dictions of U.S. global strategy are 


' not always easy to solve. 


* 0 g $ 


REPORTS are current in the 

Capital that Britain might have 
had prior inkling of Peking’s latest 
truce move. This was reported at 
the time of Mr Malcolm Macdonald’s 
return from China recently. It is 
also significant that the New Delihi 
correspondent of the usually well- 
informed The Times filed a story for 


his paper in London the week before ` 


about the impending cease-fire. 


Although it is not clear if Peking 
had consulted London before float- 
ing the latest balloon, observers have 
not failed to note a certain common 


interest between China and Britain — 


in the sphere of international power 
For Britain, an under- 
standing with China may in future 
act as a counterweight against any 
possible Soviet-American rapproche- 
ment; apart from her direct interest 
in Hongkong. On the side of Pek- 
ing, good relations with Britain pro- 
vide a window into the Western 
world, apart from the balance it 


restores in case the two Ks got 


together at summit level. 


In the present situation in India, 
while Britain has been generous 


enough to readily help India with: 


arms supply against the Chinese 
invasion, it may be quite on’ the 
cards that she may not relish it be- 
ing prolonged, because in such an 
eventuality, US influence may eclip- 
se the British in New Delhi. The 
inner workings of world diplomacy 
are fascinating indeed, even if: they 
are difficult to unravel at times. 
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HARNESS VESTED INTERESTS 


It is rather strange that our 

Government, which is wedded to a 
Socialist Pattern of Society, should be 
fighting shy. of taking even those 
measures to gear the country’s eco- 
nomy to its defence requirements 
which a Conservative Government 
in Britain took during the Second 
World War. 
_ The basic principle of the Govern- 
ment of India’s policy seems to be 
appeals and persuasion instead. of 
force ‘and legal enactments. For 
it has appealed to the 
Princes to transfer their foreign ex- 
change holdings to the Reserve Bank 
of India in return for equivalent 
rupee payments. According to 
authoritative sources, they hold 
foreign exchange worth about Rs. 100 
crores abroad, in addition to large 
immovable properties. 


Assets Abroad 

In spite of the pressing need for 
foreign exchange, , the Government 
has only appealed to the good ‘sense 
and patriotism of the Princes. More- 
over, it has not urged Indian busi- 
nessmen and industrialists to convert 
their foreign exchange assets into 
rupee account so. far. According to 
a conservative estimate, Indian busi- 
nessmen and industrialists, normally 
residing in India, hold foreign assets, 
including foreign excharige, property 
and shares, worth about Rs. 50 
crores. ' 

As against that, the British 
Government had taken over all kinds 
of foreign assets of British nationals 
to meet the national emergency 
following U. S. insistence on a “cash 


, and carry” scheme for the supply of 


p 


` arms and ammunition in the early 


days of the war. It would not be 


either wrong or unkind if onè were to’ 


conclude that our “Socialist Govern- 
ment” is a greater respecter of pri- 
vate property than even a Conser- 
vative Government of Britain. One 
is at a loss to know why the Govern- 
ment of India is not taking such 
action, especially when our foreign 
exchange resources have already 
fallen well below Rs. 100 crores. 
To believe in the efficacy of 
appeals to patriotism of the Princes 
and Jagirdars, businessmen and indus- 
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trialists is to live m a fool’s paradise. 
If patriotism had. been their virtue, 
businessmen and industrialists, re- 
tailers and wholesalers, Frinces and 
jagirdars would have converted their 
gold hoards, ill-zotten as well as 
honestly come by, into Gold Bonds 
being issued by the Government 
under generous terms and at.a liberal 
rate of interest. 


Hedging and Haggling 

According to reliable sources, 
the response from these drone classes 
has been poor. Only the poor and 
middle classes have come forward to 
invest their small savings in these 
bonds. The response from these 
sections has been much more than 
official expectations. In fact, the 
rich classes are hedging and haggling 
for a legislative essurance that the 
Income-tax authcrities -and other 
official agencies wil not ask them for 
the sources of their gold supply if 
they decide to tuy Gold Bonds. 
They are not. at al. satisfied with the 
assurances given by the Finance 
Minister, Sri Morarji Desai, in his 
radio broadcast on Nov 3 

Some influential representatives 
of these classes are understood to 
have approached tae Government of 
India with a view to persuading it to 
give a legislative assurance that 
they will not be asked about the 
source of their go-d supply in case 
they decide to invest in Gold Bonds. 
One need not be surprised if the 
Union Government brings forward 
such a legislative measure before 
Parliament for approval. Perhaps 
this is necessary in view of the 
poor response to the Gold Bond 
Scheme which ig obvious, among 
other things, from the fact that the 


price of gold here is still more than . 


double the international price. 


Overseas Indians 


The Government would do well 


to consider the follcwing two sugges- 
tions for pushing up the sale of the 
Gold Bonds: First, the Government 
should try to orgenise the sale of 
these Bonds among overseas Indians. 
It is common knovledge that thou- 
sands of Indians live in Africa, South- 
East Asia, Canada, zhe United States 


- tribute to the National 


and the United Kingdom. While 
all of them make their two ends meet 
and some of them live in comparative 
comfort and luxury, almost all of 
them are anxious to render all pos- 
sible help to the Motherland in dis- 
tress. 

This is apparent from the fact that 
eveh before the Indian missions in 
these countries had thought it fit or 
desirable to appeal to them to con- 
Defence 
Fund, these Indians had formed 
scores of committees to collect funds 
for the purpose. These Indians 
should, however, be given an under- 
taking that in case of upward révi- - 
sion of the international price of 
gold, the price of these Gold Bonds 
will be automatically raised to that 
figure. 


National Approach 


Secondly, it is high time that we 
concretised the national approach, 
instead of confining ourselves to 
generalities, which run the risk of 
being exposed and in fact, help the 
vested interest in the long Tun. 
Without this effort the compulsions 
of. national emergency may very 
well come handy to the private sector. 
I am specially suggesting this for the 
benefit of the Union Minister for 
Mines and Fuel, Sri K.D. Malaviya. 
In spité of his proclaimed allegiance 
to the public sector he had to concede 
grudgingly at a recent meeting of the 
joint working group of the coal in- 
dustry that the private sector had 
over-fulfilled its target by about three 
lakh tons. As against that, the 
National Coal Development Cor-- 
poration, which is directly controlled 
by Sri Malaviya himself, was “far 
behind schedule” in the Bengal: 
Bihar area. 

The main°reason for the failure 
of the public sector in the coal indus-. 
try is not far to seek. The NCDC 
has not done its job in getting ade- 
quate trained personnel, nor does it 
have accumulated experience of the 
coal industry. This naturally has 
provided a field day for the private. 
sector. Ifthe present schemes of the 
NCDC were implemented promptly, 
the public sector would be controll- 
ing more than 70 per cent of the 


coal industry by the end of the Third 
Plan. Meanwhile, the demand of the 
private sector for encouragement to 
develop ‘inclined mines has grown 
irresistible, particularly in view of 
the national emergency. Sri Malavi- 
ya’s testimonial to the private sector, 
though odd, is no doubt significant. 
Moreover, the NCDC schemes 
are aimed. at developing large, deep 
and fully mechanized coalmines 
which need long gestation periods. 
Although understandable, the failure 
of the NCDC to achieve even the 
moderate target is not excusable, 
especially when we need more coal 
to meet the increased demand ‘of our 
defence-oriented economy. 


Lack of Perspective 


In addition to woolly idealism, 
inexperience and lack of perspective 
are the other two defects of Indian 
economic thinking. Perhaps the 
only significant measure taken by the 
Union Government early this week 
to meet the national emergency is a 
case in point. It has decided to 
increase the working hours of 
Government offices by half an hour, 
that is, the offices wil now remain 
open from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. The 
decision, though praiseworthy, has 
not taken into consideration an ob- 
vious fact: it will result in increased 


consumrticn of electricity. This 
could have been avoided: if the 
Governmert had decided that the 
offices shauld commence work at 
9.30 a.mz instead of 10 as at present. 

In fect: the Government would 
be well edvised to advance the clock 
througheut the country, except in 
Assam <_nc Bengal, by one hour as 


‘was dor= during the Second World 


War to save eleciricity for defence 
purposes. In the case of Assam and 
Bengal, zhe clock should be advanc- 
ed by tec hours because in these 
easternmost States the sun rises 
much earler than ifr Punjab and 


Kashmic. 


One is also intrigued to find 
lack of tefence consciousness in high 
places. For instance, the Union 
Ministry cf Steel and Heavy Indus- 
tries calec a meeting of machine- 
tool mamefacturers here last week. 
The manufacturers, of both the pub- 
lic and private sectors, offered- to 
shift their pattern of production to 
match <isfence requirements. But 


when they asked for definite instruc- 


tions, tne Minister for Steel and 
Heavy Entustries is reported to have 
express=i his inability to do so be- 
cause h> jad not yer received the 
indents frem the Defence Ministry! 

Simi:erly, when a cotton textile 
millowner from the South offered 


to the Union Commerce and fndus- 
try Ministry to undertake the manu- 
facture’ of only those varieties of 
cloth which were needed by the-Arm- 
ed Forces, he is reported to have been, 
told that "plans were not yet ready 
for the pues 


Loose Talk 

There is also an woeful lack 
of security consciousness among offi- 
cial circles. The shift in the pattern 


`of production in the automobile 


tyre and tube industry and the figures 
of stocks of petroleum products 
are freely talked about in the 
carridors of Udyog Bhavan. Not 
only that; the production figures of 
the public sector steel plants are still 
being officially released. 

‘But what beats one completely 
is the continued publication of wea- 
ther reports. These reports are as 
much useful in modern warfare as 
economic and military intelligence. 
This was precisely why both ths 
Allied and Axis Powers stopped the 
publication of weather reports soon 
after the Second World War broke 
out on Sept 3, 1939. It is time that 
people in high places stop delivering 
platitudinous sermons to the people 
and_ give more attention to minor 
details which, being obvious, pass 
notice. —KUBER 
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MARXISM AND AGGRESSION 7 


by S. A. DANGE 


Mainstream invited the Chairman of the CPI to elucidate how the Chinese aggression could fit - 
in with Marxism. Sri Dange has dealt with the theoretical oe of this question. 


Mainstream has put to me the 


question: How is it that a Socialist 
country can commit aggression? 
The question is quite natural and 
legitimate. It arises from the fact 
of history itself, 

Way back in 1959 when we were 
confronted with the beginnings of 
the India-China border clashes, the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party of India at its 
Calcutta meeting held the opinion 
that a Socialist country, like China, 
cannot commit aggression, and a 
free democratic India does not want 
to launch a war. 


.Now, three years after that, the | 


National Council of our Party 
states that China has committed 
aggression. Does this not show that 
the theory of Marxism-Leninism has 
gone wrong? 

Some people, in fact, take special 
pleasure in saying that in the present 


clash between India and China, t 


Marxism-Leninism has 
casualty. 

Some people might ask whether 
in such strenuous times, it is neces- 
sary to raise queson of abstract 
theory. ` 

I tbink it is necessary. ` Problems 
of war stimulate problems of theory 
in: all fields and become its testing 
ground. 


become a 


Testing Ground 

With Communists, as everyone 
knows, everything has to proceed 
on the basis of theory and its appli- 
cation. Even our opposites, the 
bourgeoisie, has also its theory of 
development. Without theory, prac- 
tice becomes blind. But sometimes 
even -with correct theory, practice 
goes wrong. 

A Socialist system does not re- 
quire aggression for its growth and 
for solving its problems of social 
reconstruction. Why? Because the 
abolition of capitalism and the trans- 
fer of the means -of production 

’ like factories to social ownership and 
land to co-operative ownership 
enable it to do away with those 
problems, which are part of the 
capitalist system—problems of mar- 
kets, over-production, unemploy- 
ment, rising prices, etc., which are 
inherent in the capitalist system. 


| These problems force capitalism to’ 


w 
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undertake conquests of? colonies 
markets, etc., that is, to resort to 
aggression. A Socialist system does 
not need such so-utions and hence 
aggression is not in its nature. That 
is the theory. 

But in practice, aggression has 
taken place. Why? If the theory is 
right, why has practice gone wrong? 
If practice is at feult, why is it so? 

This is a question which really 
requires a longer discussion. But 
a few things can be said. 

The Chinese theoreticians seem 
to hold that it is the duty of a Social- 
ist state to claim every inch of 
land which any of its preceding 
rulers may have held or laid claim 
to, as part of their domain! It does 
not matter whether the predecessor 
was a slave-owning or feudal emperor 
or a warlord. They seem to hold 
that it is the innerent duty of a 
Socialist state to inherit or complete 
the geographical national form of the 
State which histcry enabled it to 
possess. Hence the Chinese insis- 
tence’ on the old maps of all its old 
emperors. Excessive obsession with 
past national glory and history and 
a fanatic ambition to restore what it 
considers its histcrical geographical 
national-state form, irrespective of its 
feudal-imperialist origins and trapp- 
ings, have led the Chinese leadership 
to ignore the other aspects of Socialist 
theory of the present epoch—such 
as peaceful co-existence of states with 
different social systems, the anti- 
imperialist role of newly-lierated 
countries, the prcblems of preserv- 
ing peace and preventing war. 


Knowing that they are guilty of 


falling into the c.utches of chauvi-’ 


nism (not patriotism), they want to 
satisfy their Socialist conscience and 
that of others by creating a terrific 
din over the “imperialist”, “illegal”, 
origin of the McMahon Line; then 
another din, alleging that India is 
“‘pro-imperialist”, “expansionist” 
and hence “‘aggressive” against peace- 
ful China. The “aggressor” must be 
fought, hence the march over the 
Himalayas and threatening the 
plains of NEFA and Assam. The 
disputed border lines are left far 
behind. 

The theory of Marxism-Leninism, 
in the initial stages after the Chiriesé 
revolution, in which our whole coun- 


. cularly between a Socialist 


try rejoiced, brought them to the 
positions of “Panch-sheel”, which 
constitute the essence of what State 
relations should be between States 
with different social systems, parti- 
State 
and a newly independent bourgeois- 
domocratic State. 


Theory and Chauvinism 
But practice went severely wrong 


and now threatens even world peace, _ 


by the theory being overcome by 
sentiments and emotions of chauvi- 
nism, something of Bonapartism, 
which is incompatible with Socialism. 
That happens when a proletariat .is 
not strong enough: in the social 
forces of a country that is just ‘stepp- 
ing out of feudalism and bureaucratic 
capital. Even in bourgeois theory 
and practice, bureaucratic capital 
never shows the wider visions of 
anti-imperialist thinking of national 
industrial capital. Hence the repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese bourgeoisie 
and the Indian bourgeoisie - have 
been many times poles apart in their 
attitudes in the anti-imperialist pe- 
tiod. This is a line of argument 
worth looking into when time and 
circumstances permit. 

I have raised this subject because 
both India and China have develop- 
ed theory over the ages and different 
periods of history. Man, anywhere, 
any time, cannot live without theory, 
that is, philosophy. - That is why 
Nehru is described as a philosopher- 
politician while some are only poli- 
ticians. 

Hence the Marxist-Leninists of 
Socialism, however much abused to- 
day, have to think in terms of philo- 
sophy. And war and war-tensions 
make men think more of philosopy, 
if not while it is on, surely after it 
is over. Asoka found his great 
humanism after the carnage of the 
Kalinga War and corrected himself 
even on his Emperor’s throne. Attila 
and Asoka looked at war different- 
ly. So does our Socialism of the 
new epoch, when preserving peace 
and preventing world war, become 
the paramount duty. But Social- 
ism of the Chinese leadership does 
not think that way. Hence, I think, 
their wrong practice, so harmful to. 
the working class of the whole 
world. 


` 


New FACTORS IN FOREIGN POLICY---2 


ty E.P. KARUNAKARAN 


; In the second and’ concludiig part of his article on foreign policy, the author 
emphasizes the need to keep to moorings even while doing everything to drive out the 


aggressor. 


What is the significance of the 
changing character of India’s exter- 
nal relations as far as the policy of 
non-alignment is concerned? Many 
people inside the country have begun 
to doubt the wisdom of the basic 
approach of the Government of 
India towards the cold war. Some 
have openly come out with the view 
that India must now align herself 
with the Western bloc. The Swatan- 
tra Party made this plea in its resolu- 
tion, and the PSP has suggested 
certain modifications in the policy 
without making any change in alle- 
giance to the concept of non-align- 
ment in, theory. Some prominent 


individuals like Sri Jaya Prakash . 


Narayan have also expressed this 
opinion. This, therefore, is the 
time to assess the impact of the 
India-China war on the concept of 
non-alignment and to decide whether 
it is desirable to make.any funda- 
mental changes in regard to it. 

Let us first examine the state- 
ments of the critics of the present 
foreign policy. Sri Rajagopalachari 
„has said: “Cold war non-alignment 
has no relevance to the situation as 
it has now developed. To sell to a 
belligerent is giving aid as much as a 
free gift. The technicality of a post- 
ponement of payment will not con- 
vert receiving aid into- non-align- 
ment.” What Rajaji tries to say is 
that in essence Indian foreign policy 
has already changed. What he for- 
gets, however, is that the India- 
China conflict is not just the conti- 
nuation of the cold war between the 
two power blocs headed by the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Neither 
the Soviet attitude toward the con- 
flict nor that of countries like Pakis- 
tan seems to confirm this simplified 
understanding of the conflict. 


Wrong Assessment 

Acharya Kripalani is another 
articulate champion of this view: 
“Can India be considered neutral 
today when a member of the Com- 
munist bloc has waged war against 
-her? Further, is neutrality such a 
fundamental moral principle, a moral 
imperative that there can be no devia- 
tion from it, whatever others, espe- 
cially opponents and enemies, may 
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of his 


. 


do? If neutrality is a moral impera- 


tive to be Zollowed at all costs, then 
those whc believe in such moral 
imperative must be ready for martyr- 
dom.” While martyrdom as such 
may ‘nat be an attractive proposition 
for the Acharya, events have not 
proved thet his assertion that the 
Chinese in~asion of India is a decla- 
ration of war on India by the Com- 
munist blov through one of its mem- 
bers. 

Sri Jya Prakash Nafayan, like 
the PSP, d.d not go to the extent of 
questioning the fundamentals of our 
foreign poicy: “I do not mean to 
hold non-elignment up as the cul- 
prit; nor do I think there is any 
cause to aker that basic policy; nor 
has any of our friends “in the world 
even indirectly raised that question. 
The real culprit was the mental 
and emotional alignment that went 
about in tke garb of non-alignment. 
It was thet that produced the myopia 
and the dcuble standard; that pre- 
vented a timely appraisal of Hungary; 
that made ns acquiesce in the rape 
of Tibet....Therefore, while there 
is no call for any change in the basic 
policy of non-alignment, 
coloured glasses must now be thrown 
away that made everything look rosy 
on one side and everything dark and 
dismal on the other.” What J.P. 
forgets is that on many vital matters 
of interest to India, like Goa, 


Kashmir ard the treatment of people - 


of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa, it was the West which 
was behaving in a hostile manner 
towards India and it was not India 
which was always hostile to the West. 
It is also a fact that, in regard to the 
developmert of heavy industries in 
India, this country received help for 
the first time from the Soviet Union 
and that it was an important factor 
in her asserting economic indepen- 
dence. Ths fact that India is now 
gétting more help on a large scale 
from the West than from the Soviet 
bloc should not distort the total 
picture of India’s development of the 
past 15 yeas. 

One redeeming feature of the 
whole situction is that the Prime 
Minister kas not given any indication 


making an “agonising 


those . 


reappraisal” of his foreign policy. 
In his broadcast to the nation made 
on Oct 22, 1962, he said: “We have 
followed a policy of non-alignment 
and sought friendship of all nations. 
I believe in that policy fully and we 
shall continue to follow it. We are 
not going to give up our basic prin- 
ciples because of the present diffi- 
culty.” Sri Nehru’s further state- 
ments also indicated this attitude. 
For instance, he said Cuba might be 
one factor in the apparent shift in 
Soviet policy when the first article 
on the conflict appeared in the 
Pravda. He is also reported to have 


told the Consultative Committee of - 


Members of Parliament on External 
Affairs that the Soviet Union would 
deliver the MIGs and.other equipment 
to India, as already scheduled, by 
the middle of December. On another 
occasion, while welcoming the Com- 
munist Party’s resolution on the 
aggression, Sri Nehru said it would 
help in putting across India’s case 
in some Communist countries. 


Deep Roots 

Sri Nehru clearly said that 
this is not a fight between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist blocs 
but only between two countries as a 
result of China’s expansionist policy, 
which did not have much to do with 
her ideology. Pravda’s second article 
on the border conflict indirectly 
strengthened Sri Nehru’s view. It. 
stated: “The point is that these are 
clashes between two great countries, 
one.which is a socialist State and 
the other a great force in a large 
group of young sovereign States 
actively participating in the struggle 
against colonialism, for freedom and 
international security.” China cer- 
tainly does not like to characterise 
India as a country which is struggling 
against colonialism, for peace, and 
international security. This Pravda 
article, therefore, shows the conflict- 
ing approach of the two Communist 
States. 

Those who favour the -present 
foreign policy of India must note 
that it has deep roots which cannot 
be undermined by a single crisis. 
A country has to’ face challenges, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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China’s aggression on India is 
neither the first foreign aggression 
nor even China’s first aggression. 
In our country, as well as in the rest 
` of the world, there is a widespread 
feeling that there was uninterrupted 
friendship between India and China 
and there was no enmity between 
them. In this, however, only this 
much ‘is true, that ‘the central 
power of India and China never met 
each other on the border. So India’s 
central authority did not have to 
fight the central authority of China. 
But those kingdoms which were on 
the border, since the beginning of 


history up to the nineteenth century, . 


had to fight with the subject king- 
doms of China which were on the 
border. ~ It is interesting to note that 
most of these wars were fought on 
the border question. 

It is true that since the spread 
of Buddhism in China, ‘respect and 
regard for India grew. But- this 
regard was found mainly among the 
common people of China. (As far as 
the royal families were concerned, 
after many centuries, when China 
had grown weaker, Buddhism was 
not accepted by them). In China 
Laotseism and Confucianism had 
prominence specially among those 
ruling dynasties who were continu- 
- ously expanding their border. In 
addition, in those areas which were 
in the Chinese empire, Mangol- and 
` Tartar dynasties were born. The 
Mongols were very cruel and, after 
establishing their rule in the whole of 
China, they accepted Buddhism. 
But in their hearts they were not 
Buddhists. Chenghiz Khan’s succes- 
sor Kublai Khan sent Marco Polo’s 
father to Rome so that he could 
bring Christian priests and teach 
Christianity to the Chinese. Chen- 
ghiz Khan invited Tao priests. On 
account of the fierce Mongol wars 
Christian priests did not go to China, 
and thus mass conversion of the 
Chinese was averted in the Four- 
teenth Century. 

As far as Chinese aggression is 
concerned, the Huns, who belonged 
- to the central provinces of China, 
not only attacked India but also 
western countries. The Huns came 
to India during the time of Pushya- 
mitra and invaded the kingdom of 
Skandagupta also. Under the 
leadership of Attila, these Huns 
spread their authority—over Turkey, 
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Russia and 1p to the Danube river. 


.The empire of the Huns had spread 
‘as far as preseni-cay Hungary. 


Before. 455 B.C. the Huns attacked 
India and in 484 B.C. they captured 
Gandhara. Among these Huns, 
Torman had established his king- 
dom up to Malwa in the South. 
His son Mehargul, iz is said, was 
„a very ruthless ruler ard his kingdom 
had spread -ill Tirahut of Bihar. 
According to a Chinese pilgrim, 
Sungayun, who had come to India 
during sixth zentury, Mehargul im- 
posed taxes’ on forty Xingdoms and: 
had a big army. Mehargul consi. 
dered himself a vassal cf the Emperor 
of China and when Sungayun, amba- 
ssador ofthe xing of the Western part 
of Wai, went to his coart, Mehargul 
prostrated beZore him and then only 
took the letter. Indian history is, 
full of the etrocities of Mehargul. 
But Yashodkarma drove him out. 
After the Huns the Mongols, who 


also belongec to the Chinese race, 


‘attacked India on a large scale. In 
the thirteenth century, Chenghiz 


“ Khan destroyed Lahore, . but could 


not proceed “urther. 


On The West . : >- 
After Chenghiz Khan, the Chi- 


nese attacked 1s again cn the western ' 


side. This attack took place from 
16&1 to 1683. This was the first 
time that the :nvading Chinese came 


‘in conflict wita the central authority 


of India. During this time the 
Mughals had established their autho- 
rity over Kaskmir, and it was under 
a Mughal ‘fubedar’. In 1681. a 
united army of Mongols and Tibetans 
attacked Ladakh. The King of 
Ladakh, with the help o7 the Mughal 
Subedar, drove the Chinese away. 

It is significant tc noté that 
during that period also, the quarrel 
was on the border issus; and after 
Ladakh’s victary, Tibet and Ladakh 
agreed to decide their common 
border. In 1634 there was an agree- 
ment between Ladakh dnd Tibet 
about the border. According to this 
treaty, the boder of Ladakh was 
the same as it was in the tenth 
century. Damchouk Lari river 
was considered to be the border 
between Tibet and Ladakh. It was 
emphasized in the treaty that this 
border was the same as that of the 
former border kere of 700 years ago, 
divided by a-king’s gift to his three 
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sons. During that time the ruler of 
Ladakh was reigning over a big por- 
tion of Western Tibet. Afterwards 
he gave Ladakh to-his elder son and 
portions of Tibet to his younger sons. 
The Tibeten territories slowly came 
under the Dalai Lama’s hegemony, 
but Ladakh itself remained indepen- ` 
dent. From 1834 to 1841, Rana 
Ranjit Singh and Gulab Singh had 
conquered Kashmir and Ladakh. 
The Tibetans took advantage of the 
turbulence in India and attacked 
Ladakh. - During this attack, Gulab 
Singh’s general Jorawar. Singh was 
killed. During this time the Empe- 
ror of China helped Tibet and their 
forces went up to Leh, but they were 


. forced to retreat.. In 1842'Tibet and 
- China came to an agreement with 


Kashmir and established the bounda-, 
ries which were the same as the-for- 
mèr ones. ts , 


Broadly, these events show that 
for centuries the Chinese have had 
an eye on the north-western part 
of the Indian border. Whenever they 
thought India’ was weak Chinese 
have attacked India. But every time 
they have been beaten back. 

In one respect any foreign inva- 
sion has some good influence on 
India. When Alexander invaded 
India, the Punjab was divided. Petty 
republics (or kingdoms) ‘used to 
attack one another. The brave 
warrior Puru would not have met 
his defeat if his neighbour, the king 
of Takhashila, had not helped Ale- 
xander. As a result of the Greek 
invasion, there was awakening in the 
country, and the tiny kingdoms came 
to an end and the vast empire of 
Chandragupta Maurya was esta- 
blished. It was not merely a politi- 
cal change but a revolutionary change 
in political thinking. A centrally well- 
organised ` empire was envisaged 
which found expression in Chana- 
kya’s (Kautilya’s) work. According . 
to Yogiraj Arvind, the Greek inva- , 
sion had a revolutionary impact 
on India. He has written: “Alexan- 
der’s invasion had awakened the 
spirit of nationalism in India; since 
then poets, writers, and political. 
thinkers have always propagated the 
idea of empire or how to accomplish 
it. Its immediate result was, through. 
Chanakya’s extraordinary insight of 
national polity, the rapid growth of 
an integrated empire. Further, des- 
pite the seeds of weakness and inter- 


Mo 


nal disruption, the empire was pro- . 


tected and re-established respectively ` 
by these dynasties—-Maurya, Sunga, 
Kanva, Andra and Gupta. What- 
ever proofs we get, though incom- 
plete, give the impression ‘of an 
empire which was excellently inte- 
grated and where effective policies 
_ were followed and consideration was 
given to the welfare and prosperity 
of the subjects who were valiant.” 


Arvind’s Prophecy 
Thirty yearsago Arvind had made 


a historic prophecy. about India’s . 


strength and weakness which stand 
out today as hard reality. He said, 
“The aim of the Indian empire was 
to protect itself against the aggres- 
sions of the uncivilized . countries 
which created chaos in the country. 
Inroads were prevented whenever the 
Indian empire was strong. . Only 
when the empiré was weak, these 
forces were powerful enough to enter 
India.” One suspects that these inci- 
dents used to occur when the empire 
had been free from trouble for some. 
time, the reason being that during 


this time, the rise of parochialism ' 
- nected with the diversified help we 


used to create anarchy in the empire. 
The. result was that the oneness of 
the nation was destroyed or its hold 
in the north ceased to exist. When- 
ever there was any new danger, it 
would come under a new dynasty 


and then it became powerful once . 


again. 

What Arvind had said: about 
India’s strength and weakness is 
again happening. After independence 
the feeling that there would not be 
any trouble from outside led to 
. internal conflicts and the central 
authority tended to weaken. The 
aggressive neighbour thought that 
this was the. opportune time to invade 
India. In this either they are un- 
aware of India’s ability to become 


one in the face of grave danger or _ 


they had no scientific analysis of 
this. Today, the awakened strength 
of India is similar to that of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya against Greeks, of 
Vikramaditya against Sakas, of 
Nashodharma against the Huns. 
Whenever foréign invaders faced the 
military might of integrated India 
the invaders, whether’ 
Huns, Sakas, Chinese or Tibetans, 
had to face defeat. Even today we 
have strong faith that this strength, 
which has awakened on account of 
the Chinese invasion, will not only 
remove the Chinese invaders but will 
integrate the country in such a man- 
ner that no foreign power dare attack 
us in the future. : 
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“own men. 


Greeks,, 


NEW FACTGRS IN FOREIGN POLICY.. 


relying on its ovn strength’ and its 
The moment she accepts 
the position of ozhers defending her 
border, her freedom will be lost. 
Joining a bloc means giving up one’s 
view about a pericular question and 
adopting the atker party’s view on 
it. In a countcy like India it has 
also importenc internal repercus- 
sions. It is Goabtful whether any 
government wiich has a representa- 
tive character zan ignore them and 
make a radic=l fevision in’ India’s 
foreign policy. 

Let us take some of the implica- 
tions of complste alignment with the 


. also there were withdrawals. 


..(Continued from page 16)- 


absorb North Korea even by the 
force of the arms of the Western: 
powers. Portugal could not retain 
Goa, nor France Indo-China. Congo 
and Indonesia passed from the hands 
of Belgium and Holland in spite of 
the alliances they had made. Britain 
failed in the pursuit of her objective 
in the Suez and the United States, 
had to withdraw from parts of 
Korea which were occupied by her 
troops. On the Communist side. 
The 


Soviet Union had to retrace its 


‘steps in regard to Cuba and earlier 


Western bloc, *vLich is Gemanded by - 


some prominent ndividuals and poli- 
tical parties. 

(1) It is dovbtful whether it will 
help us in strezæhening our political 
independence. Will an aligned coun- 
try be permitzc to function in an 
independent manner as we did in- 
Goa, Korea. Zongo, Indo-China 
and Suez ? 

(2) Indiat economic indepen- 
dence and devel»spment are also con- 


are receiving f-om different sources. 4 
Is it desirable to give i: up now? + 
(3) The ecuntry is experienc- 
ing a social zevolution. The expe- 
rience of the wligned countries in 
Asia is that =t cannot be continued 
if something “ike an aligned foreign . 
policy is adop-ed by this country. 
(4) How vill it affect national 
solidarity? His almost certain that a 


“complete alignment with the West 


will be, résenced by some well- 
organised political: groups in this 
country and tat their -opposition 
could perhaps be crushed only by 
repudiating <lemocracy at home. 
During an =mergency, it may be 
necessary to ceay some of the funda- 
mental rights to the citizens. But it 
is not necess=r7 to create a political 
climate in wach mary people feel 
that a clique is maintained in power 
in this coumzy with the support of 
foreign goveranents. In other words, 
such a step es alignment would, 
instead of streagthening the govern- 
ment, weaken it, because it will 
increase the namber of its enemies 
inside the ccuatry and outside. 

(5) We mast ask ourselves this 
question: What were the advantages 
secured by elignment by the newly 
independent countries of Asia? 
Pakistan by Lez alliance with America _ 
could not get Kashmir and is now 
thinking of tarning towards other 
Powers.. Scuth Korea could, not 


in Iran. The Chinese have not got 
their Formosa. Not even Macao 
and Hongkong are part of China. 

This record of failures .of the 
aligned countries cannot obviously 
encourage India to hurry into an 
alliance. It is also doubtful that, 
even: if India is willing, the West 
will come out with all-out support 
for India. The Americans will not 
enjoy defending our long frontier 
in the Himalayas. Let us therefore ` 
accept the fact that it is our duty, 
and our duty alone, to defend our 
frontiers. At best we can maké 
pargmatic alliances like those made 
between the Soviet Union and the 
Western Powers, when they were. 
faced with a common enemy during 
the Second World War. 

In the whole discussion on the 
border conflict one important aspect _ 
of India’s foreign policy is, for - 
understandable reasons, left out— 
that is, the pursuit of peace and our 
attempts to reduce international ten- 
sions. It is also not surprising that 
Gandhiji’s name is not.often men- 
tioned. Perhaps we were giving: 
a metaphysical and exaggerated .em- - 
phasis to the Gandhian element in 
India’s foreign policy at one time. 
But let us not now make the other 
mistake of completely ignoring the 
question of promotion of peace,in 
the world. Not many days have 
passed since the return of delegations 
sent by the Gandhi Foundation 


to the capitals of the Great Powers . - 


to advocate the cause of peace. One - 
member of the delegation, at least, 
has after his return begun to advo- 
cate the adoption by India of steps 
which would intensify the cold war. 


-Even if he has given up Gandhiji, 


the country as such cannot entirely 
give him up. . 

We must safeguard our freedom ` 
and honour without losing our 
moorings of non-alignment and. 
pursuit of peace. ' 
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Not unjustifiably, in the. initial 
days of the new phase of Chinese 
aggression which began a month ago, 
there was criticism of the unreality 
of All India Radio’s programmes. 
It seemed that the men who matter 
‘in Broadcasting House would sim- 

` ply not believe that India is engaged 
in a struggle for survival, in a bitter 
battle for freedom. 


” But let it be said to the credit 
of Akashvani Bhavan that though 
its’ bureaucrats took. time, they at 
last acknowledged that a war is on, 
somewhere around. 


One has to be thankful for small 
mercies. The trouble with converts 
always is that they become fanatics of 

their new religion—they overreach. 


did not bother to reach, then with a 
spurt seem to have completely over- 
reached, missing the mark every time. 


One-Day Wonder 


The mystery of the one-day 
wonder—the commentary as part of 
the news—is yet to be cleared. But 
for the listeners one day was just one 
too many. The brief commentary 
was not only juvenile but mischiev- 
ious to a degree. It almost seemed 
that the AIR was trying to enter the 
anti-Menon lobby, safe in the belief 
that the former Defence Minister 
is'no longer a’force to reckon with. 
And the references: to the Prime 
Minister were puerile, reeking of 
cheap sycophantism. 

Soon ‘we were to have commen- 
‘tators galore—morning and evening, 
„weekly and daily. The mere fact 


that AIR is genuin ly attempting to ` 


keep in step with the feelings of the 
people is, however, something to be 
thankful for; this does not, happen 
often. f 

Fun apart—though much of what 
has been broadcast borders on heavy 
comedy—one must say in all fairness 
that though the start was halting, the 
programmes are now gaining in 
sobriety, genuineness and maturity. 


In the last few days we have really 


- had a few good pieces. 


An organisation which has 
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bothered Wttle about research in 
anything other than the tabla and 
Hindi canrot easily switch over to 
2 serious propaganda function with- 
out being s_Ily at least in the beginn- 
ing. This.is not to say that there is 
not enough talent in AIR’s political 


‘section or whatever there is cf it. 


Some of those now`associated with 
the new prcgrammes are as good as 


~some of the best you can find in the 


profession. But then they are not 
the men who matter. 


Seven Principles 


To thos? who matter, a bit of 


_gcod advice will not be out of place 


—please leave this business to those 


who know it. ' 
And in AIR’s case théy first just - - 


But if they insist on throwing their 


‘weight about, would they remember 


that: 
1. A good aro paeandist does ‘not 
assume that the listeners are stupid. 
2. A “Le for a lie” is not propa- 
ganda; lies must be countered with 


‘truth. 


3. Sobrety is always more effect- 
tive than immoderate language. 


4. Never try humour unless 


you can carry it off; otherwise people ` 


just laugh—at you. 

5. Sarcasm must be intrinsic— 
not heralded with much ceremony 
and not strident. 

6. Too many ideas in one script 
go awry. 

7. You must be clear about your 


- purpose. 


This last is what AIR appears to 
know the least about. AIR’s first 
tesk is to tell the people what the 
war means for them—austerity, sacri- 
fice and preparedness for some re- 
verses. Then it should explain what 
the various measures taken from time 
to time by zhe Government to: fur- 
ther the de-ence effort mean and 
what the worker, the farmer, the 
student, the housewife and others 
should do. It should educate the 
people on the fundamentals of Indian 
home and foreign policy, what 


‘Nehru and his Government stand for 


—in essence, what the people are 
fighting for There is so “much 
confusion in the public mind. And, 
the AIR should sustain the tempo of 
the national response by constantly 
infusing in the people a robust faith 


-in their cause and destiny. 


AIR ANC PROPAGANDA 


AIR should also counter enemy 
propaganda. This, in my view, is 
secondary. It will be a sad day | 


„indeed ‘when our people have to be 
_persuaded not to believe Peking. 


Wrong Priorities i = 

Unfortunately,’ AIR seems to 
have got its priorities all wrong. 
Witli a -few exceptions, the pro- 
grammes seem to be aimed at telling 
our people what wicked men Mao 
and Chou are, how they believe in 
violence, how we have been cheated, 
and how everything is bad, bad in 
China. Why all this? It seems a 
little difficult to believe that there is. 
nothing’ in China .except tyranny, 
that the wheels of production do not 
move, and that the people experience 
nothing but hunger and the whip. 
In any event, these are not relevant to 
the big task. we have om hand. 


The point is, should AIR now try 
to sell outmoded social ideas-to the 
people? i 

And the less said about the hyste- 
rical reading the better. 


Let us remind the bosses of broad- 
casting that AIR is or should be a 


-people’s institution It is, a potent 


medium, and in the hands of lesser 
men may harm and nọt help the 
nation’s cause. 


May we remind them of what the 
Prime Minister said in Parliament 
when he spoke of how wars degrade 


-a nation, of the high pressure propa- 
.ganda during the first and second 


World Wars. He said India should 
never get brutalized and we must 
base our propaganda only on truth. 


The one service AIR can do is 
not to create mass hysteria, not to 
impose a needless strain on'the ner- 
vous energy of the people which is 
ve1y much needed for the prime pur- 
pose of throwiag out the aggressor. 
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` cipation.” 


markets are behaving now, 


War-time Lessons From West—I 


EFFECTIVE STATE IHTERVENTION IN U.S. A. 


There is a widespread impression 
in our country that in America, the 


. classic home of Free Enterprise, State 


ownership of production and regula- 
tion of production, distribution and 
prices are abhorred as the plague. 
This ‘popular belief, assiduously 
encouraged by certain private inte- 
rests, is not true even of peace-time 
America, much less of war-time Ame- 
rica, A x 

As the U.S. Ambassador i in India, 
Prof. Galbraith, has pointed out, 
“if we take as the measure of the 
amount of planning the proportion 
of all current resources—gross 
national output—fully controlled and 
disposed of by: the State, about 20 
per cent of the American economy 
is planned.” For India, he further 
points out, the comparable figure is 
13 to 14 per cent. Thus, even in 
peace time the ‘‘market economy” 
of the U.S. has a larger public sector 
than the socialist economy of India. 
This basic fact has to be understood 
before we consider- the manner and 
extent of State intervention in the 
U.S. economy during war. A study 
of war-time measures in that country 
is of interest and significance to us 
in the present emergency: 

In 1939-41 the stock ‘markets in 
America behaved just as our stock 


showing that despite the degree of 
maturity of capitalism, the profit 
motive is: always its sole guiding 


. factor in investment. If the Govern- 


ment had not intervened effectively, 
it is certain that the U.S. economy’s 
performance would not have been 
what it was.. : 

In the First World War, central 
direction of the U.S. economy proved 
necessary. As H.U. Faulkner, the fam- 
ous American historian, said: “The 
policy of /aissez faire which had been 


‘gradually crumbling during the first 


two decades of the century collapsed 
completely under the stress -of war 
conditions. Economic life in America 
was so radically affected by the war 
even before the country entered the 


conflict that it was felt necessary for the 


Government to interfere actively in 


‘private business; with our entrance, 


centralized supervision and direction 
of production and distribution was 
absolutely essential to efféctive parti- 
In fact, for a time it 
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thus . 
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looked as if Veasaington had become 
the ‘unchallexzed economic capital 


_of the counz7. Through the War 


Industries Bz=rd, the Government 
mobilized idt.strial production; 
through the War Food Adminis- 
tration, it cox-clled production and 
consumption >f food; through the 
Capital Issuez “Committee, it regulat- 
ed private in=2stment; through the 
War Finance o-poratian, it directed 
and ‘financed industrial expansion. 
It took over hə railroads and the 
telephone d= telegraph systems. 
It set up inccpendent public corpo- 
rations in dverse fields—housing, 
shipping, suz=r and. so on. | 

It is signi=aat that food produc- 
tion, conservation and distribution 
became matt=s of prim? importance 
even in a lac of plenty. This led 
the U.S. Cozeress to pass two Acts 


_in August 1917, zhe Food Production 


Act and the Tael, Control Act. The 
first gave the Department of Agri- 
culture power tc stimulate food pro- 
duction on 5 farms. The second 
gave the A-‘tnitistration ‘power to 
control food feeds, fuel including 
oil and natural zas, etc. It forbade 
hoarding, wifi] destruction, and 
discriminatice. cr unfair practices in 
sale, and gaxe the President power 
under certain conditions to purchase, 
store and se_ wheat and other com- 
modities. . TL2 National Food Admi- 
nistration was set up to enforce the 
agricultural cmesures. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, whe headed the adminis- 
tration, prefered voluntary co-opera- 
tion to enfoz=2nment. - But it became 


mecessary as ihe war continued to 


impose restr=tions and use the spe- 
cial powers granted by Congress. 
The Food .»d-ninistration went a 
step further. Although it had no 
legal authorry to fix prices, it did 
so. : 


in the U.S. d=ring the Second World 
War exceedex zven thesein extent and 
efficiency of ~ecution. The powers 
assumed br the State during the 
Second Work War, however, could 
be worked iz a more congenial. at- 
mosphere. T22 public mind was used 
to the idea cf 5tate control and regu- 
lation under the New Deal mea- 
sures. Ever Mr. Herbert Hoover, a 
champion of =conomic individualism, 
advocated “dictatorial economic 


The pow=s assumed by the State . 


powers” for the President. It be- 


. gan in 1939 with.a War Resources 


Board, to make an overall survey of | 
the problem of gearing the national 


` economy to the vast needs of the war 


effort. The next year President: 
Roosevelt established a Council of 
National Defence, consisting of six 
Cabinet members, and a National 
Defence Advisory Commission to 
assist it. The Office of Emergency 
Management was created and this 
body, superior to the Advisory Com- 
mission, soon supplanted it. The 
OEM had two principal agencies: 
one was the Office of Production 
Management, concerned with pro- 
duction, priorities, purchases, manu- 
facture of synthetic materials, labour. 
relations, distribution and’ civilian 
supply—ain short, the production and 
distribution of commodities for war 
and for civilian use. The other 
main agency was the Office of Price 
Administration. - . 


At the beginning the Office of ` 
Production Management was -com- 
posed of industrial magnates. But 
the progress achieved was much’ too 
slow, and the President had to create 
a new organisation called Supply 
Priorities and Allocation Board 
manned by executives, including the 
Vice-President. This later came to 
be known as the War Production 
Board. Among the principal agen- 
cies under the OEM were the War 
Production Board, the Office of Civi- 
lian Defence, the Office of Defence | 
Transportation, the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, the National War Labour 
Board, the Board for Economic 
Warfare and the War Shipping Admi- 
nistration. In the result, at the end 
of the war period, the U.S. Federal 
Government owned over 90 per cent 
of the facilities for producing synthe- 
tic rubber, aircraft and ships; 70 per 
cent of the aluminium capacity; and 
50 per cent of the facilities for 
machine tools production. At least 
five-sixths of the new plant construc- 
tion during the war was done by 
Government financing and this com- 
prised the newest and best of ‘the | 
manufacturing facilities. 


The big increase in U.S. produc- 
` (Continued on page 19) 
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BRITISH SWING TO LEFT, LEGACY OF TOTAL WAR EFFORT 


Pseudo-crusaders of our total 
war effort against the Chinese inva- 
ders, represented in part by the 
Rightist reactionary press; have in 
their enthusiasm advocated openly 
and brazenly the immediate abroga- 
tion of our socialist internal policies 
and non-aligned foreign policy. It 


is not the purpose of this short arti- ` 


cle to demonstrate how far they are 
away from realities in their pressure 
to ‘wean’ the nation away from her 
‘chosen policy of non-alignment, al- 
though even here it is not difficult 
to see through their game and esta- 
blish the outrageous fallacy of their 


stand. The limited purpose of this ` 


attempt is to prove from undisputed 
facts of history that’ when a nation 
` fights a life-and-death struggle, the 
potency ‘of leftist and socialist poli- 
. cies are universally realised. The 
nation, as in the case of an admittedly 
conservative country like Britain, 
swings inevitably to the left. 


The Achievement 


Britain entered. the war in the 
middle of 1939 first with Nazi Ger- 
many; then it had to contend with 
Fascist Italy. Later on, Japan start- 
ed its onslaught in the Far East, 
and by the time these struggles were 
brought to a successful end, six full 
years had gone past and the seventh 
one had ‘started. British achievement 
in seeing through this struggle has 
been summed up in these words: 

_ “Tt was a remarkable achieve- 
ment to multiply the size of the 
armed forces tenfold, keep the 
volume of civilian’ employment 
steady, reorganise the entire structure 
of production, reduce civilian con- 
sumption by about 16 per cent and 
have the cost of living rise by less 
than. 50 per cent.” $ 

This is not all; a keen observer 
of how British economy geared itself 
, to také up the totalitarian challenge 
has remarked that the seeds of the 
pronounced British swing to Left in 
the immediate post-war years were 
‘sown and germinating even as the 
nation was up in arms against Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and Tojo. He says: 

“Planning had proved its utility 
in fighting the war and the task of 
post-war reconstruction was ad- 
mittedly huge. New plans for edu- 
cation came in .1943. 
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by P.C. M. 


British agriculture was considered 
and .in 1940, the- Government 
announced that the system of fixed 
price and guaranteed market for 
agricultural preduce would be main- 
tained for at least one year after 
the war and moreover proclaimed 
the ‘importance of maintaining after 
the war a healthy and well-balanced 


agriculture, as an essential and per- 


manent feature of national policy.’ 
In 1942 apptarzd the Beveridge Re- 
port dealing with workmen’s compén- 
sation and the unification and nation- 
wide extension ofj insurance for sick- 
ness, unemployment and old age. 
Perhaps the most important of all 
was the White Paper on employment 
policy, more o~ less pledging the 
Government to maintain satisfactory 
level of employment after the war, 
which appeared in 1944.” 

The nation had to seek all-round 
sacrifice from everyone and in re- 
turn had to assure policies, both 


economic and social, which were a~ 


complete break from the pre-war 
conservative lines and which in effect 
prepared for the nation voting for an 
avowedly Socialist Government in 
the first post-war election. 


Significent Shift 


This silent but nevertheless sig- 
nificant shift in tke national policies 
of Britain was not effected- over- 
night. Conservat.ve England did go 
through initially a period which has 
been described by W.K. Hancock 
and M.M. Gowingz as the ‘mood of 


` muddled cheerfulress’. An eloquent 


testimony of this period was that the 
cost of living index rose by 12 points 
from the outbreak of war in Septem- 
ber 1939 till the end of that year. 


Tn 1941, it further rose by 26 per 


cent above the 1939 level. But once 
the Government were persuaded to 
cast off their aversion to rigid social- 
ist policies, they found that they had 
in their hands an efective instrument 
of keeping in leash the runaway ‘cost 
of living. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating; between 1941 and 
1945, it rose only by just three points, 
thanks to the plethora of counter- 
measures. 

There is another aspect to this 
development whick our Rightist 
dichards may well note. This is 
how an economist commented on the 


` reflected his output. 


national wage policy during the war 
years: Strangely enough, this period 
of a nation at total war did not wit- ` 
ness any: wage freeze.- Wage rates 
increased by 20 per cent in 1941 over 
the 1939 level and continued to rise, 
with the result that the wage rates 
overtook the cost of living index in 
1942 and by 1945 were almost 50 per 
cent above the pre-war level. Mr 
Ernest Bevin, who was the Labour 
Minister during the war, stoutly 
maintained that he did not mind how 
much a man drew so long as his pay 
Higher pay, 
besides being an incentive for harder 
work, facilitated’ industrial trans- 
ference because of the higher wage 
differential. On top of this, the 
Government did. not hesitate to 
undertake during the war a thorough 
overhaul of the wage structure in the | 
mining industry. 


Agriculture 


‘As for. agriculture, here are the 
steps which war-time Britain took: 
A subsidy for ploughing up grass- 
land was given in-1939, and by the 
middle of 1941 farmers had nearly ` 
four million acres more land under 
crops than in-summer 1939. By the 
end of 1941, during the dark days 
folowing Dunkirk, another cam- 
paign was launched to plough upa 
further 24 million acres for crop’ 
and prices were adjusted so as to en- 
courage production of milk and pota- 
toes and to discourage rearing pigs, 
fat cattle and sheep because - they 
competed with human beings for 
food. The result was that agricul- 
tural production not only increased 
but increasingly coincided with 
national needs. By the end of the 
war, the value of net agricultural 
output at constant prices was about 
35 per cent higher than in 1939. Bri- 
tish agriculture also underwent a 
great structural change in the sense 
that it became intensively mechanis- 
ed, the number of tractors rose from 
60,000 to 190,000—three times—and 
output per man increased by 10 to 
15 per cent. The spur to increased 
production was higher profit, and it 
is said that farmers found that farm- 
ing for the nation to the Govern- 
ment order was a profitable proposi- 
tion. 


As for industries, the highest 
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` Trained Labour 


- priority was accorded to the engineer- 


ing industry, using the term in its 


widest sense to cover metal manu- . 


facture and working, motor.vehicles, 
aircraft, ship-building and ‘repairs. 
This was described as the backbone 
of war production, and great diffi- 
culties were experienced in meeting 
the colossal demands caused by war. 
Three main sources of trouble were: 

(i) Technical problem of -pro- 
ducing good up-to-date designs. of 
new weapons. The story of the 
much-publicised ‘Churchill tank’?.and 
the ‘whirlwind’ was too painful. 

(if) Recurring shortages of raw 
materials like light alloys, rubber, 
tin, sisal and tungsten and -semi- 
manufactured goods like rolled pro- 
ducts, castings, gauges, -and drop 
forgings. 

(iii) . Growing and chronic short- 
age of labour. As soon as war pro- 
duction got into stride, the shortage 
of skilled workers became serious, 
especially skilled tool-makers’ and 
machine-setters, electricians, turners 
and fitters., The solution ‘lay in up- 
grading and training labour, standar- 
dising designs and pooling keymen. 


The measures taken by. the 
Government speak volumes about 


their realisation of the importance 


of trained labour. They, represented 
the king-pin of the. entire strategy 
and their successful utilization called. 
for an excellent centralised organisa- 
tion. How else was it possible to 
raise 6 to 7 million extra people, get 
them into the right jobs, supply 
them with equipment, feed, clothe and 
house them and simultaneously keep 


the economy going? In allocating ’ 
. Manpower 


and scarce 
between the Services, 
working for the services and every- 


resources 


- thing else; it was everything else that 


» came last. 


- marked: 


Minimum standards were 
preserved because, as Churchill re- 
“Great. ~ Britain was a 


modern, community at war and not 


Hottentots or Esquimaux”. ‘Some 


-. goods ceased to be made altogether. 


Food was rationed; civilian. clothing 
was available for adults at half the 
pre-war level, furniture was made to 


of it; production of a host-of goods 
was restricted and the goods them- 
selves standardized; pots and pans 
became scarce and even the supply 
of perambulators was reduced. 
Standard of living was not the 
only victim of war demand. Foreign 
assets, capital at home and current 
earning power in foreign ‘markets 
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“must not= this. ` 


licence. 


industries . 


_Tesouc= 
utility specifications and not much ~ 


were all sac-ificed. For example, 


Britain hee 23,000 million capital | 
overseas Wien war began and gold . 


reserves amounting to £450 million. 
Britain emzrged from the war hav- 
ing sold over £,1,100 million of her 
overseas capial assets, reduced her 
gold resermes by £150 million and 
increased =xternal cebt by £3,000 
“million. 


‘Example Eor Patil 
The rer-ellous rapid and far- . 


reaching zeoriențation of the eco- 


| nhomy was secured by various ways 


and means which later came to be 
‘epitomisec n the word ‘Central 
Planning’. Our Swatantrites, who 
clamour “ar Dur giving up planning, 


war hereded an outcrop of’ new 
Ministries aad all of them rapidly 
‘acquired very wide powers. Raw 
materials :as well as iron and steel 
and macainery could be obtained 
-only from zhe Board of Trade or 
through Government order or a 
‘Tkere were effective con- 
trolsiover civilian consumption which 
were described as numerous and 
disingenvovs. Perhaps, Mr S.K. 
Patil, wko has such an aversion to 
controls, may revise his opinion once 
he sees what the British chose to 


t 


As in our'case, the . 


impose =n themselves for winning ` 


“a war. 


But the essence of all these con- 
trols lay in ‘manpower budgeting’. 
The Mruister for Labour acquired 
in May 1940 extraordinary powers 
because. through his national service 
officers, he could direct any person 
.to perferm any service required in 
any, place. He could prescribe the 
remune aton and conditions of such 
service =ni hours of work. In short, 
there -vas industrial conscription. 
The War Cabinet considered the 
‘manpzwer budget’ based on a cal- 
-culaticn of estimated requirements of 
.the figating services for men, their 
requir=nents of equipment, translat- 


ed in -trms of labour and upon the , 


estime=d. requirements: of the Board 
of Trede similarly translated. This 
securec_ the central and direct alloca- 
tion cf all the available physical 
=es among the various sectors. 


Tax Licreases 


Fd subsidizs and steep, increase 
of taxzs <ept the cost of living-under 
very effective control. Food subsi- 
dies "re first introduced in 1940 and 
strengthened and widened through 
the wer. years. Subsidies rose from 
£72 milion in 1940 to £214 million 
in 1344—a threefold increase. . As 


for increased taxation, even-as war 
was declared the Excess Profits Tax 
made its appearance at 60 per cent, 
and this was stepped up next year to 
100 per cent. The standard rate of 
income-tax was 7s. 6d. at the beginn- 
ing of the war, and it became 8s 6d. 
in 1940, 10s. in 1941. Purchase Tax 
at 16- 2/3 per cent and 33-1/3 per 
cent was introduced in 1940. These 
measures were supported by a vigor- 
ous national savings movement. The 


- following table shows the rise in the 


yield as a result- of these measures: 


. 1938 1946 - 
, (million) (million) 
Income-tax £312. £1,250 
Surtax £59 £ 75 
Profit tax £15 *£ 35 
Excess Profit tax .. *£ 440° 
Tax on expenditure £356 £1,236 


‘*These figures are for 1944. 


During this time, Government ex- 


penditure also increased by nearly. 


10 times. It was £461 million in 
1938 and in 1945 it was £4,572 
million. 7 


It was through such vigorous _ 
efforts that Britain financed nearly - 


one half of her total war costs 
through taxation, whereas in the First 
World War tax effort could meet 
only one-third ,of the cost of. the 
war. 


U.S. Assistance 


There are many among us: who 
complacently think that war can be 


‘fought with U.S. assistance. U.S. 


assistance is, Of course welcome; 
but let us see what was ths corres- 
ponding British experience. America 
sent Britain a total of $27,000 mil- 


ion worth goods and Britain repaid 
lend-lease- 
-arrangements about’ $6,000 - million 
worth of goods and a final payment ° 


under the reciprocal 


of $800 million. The net U.S. 


-assistance was therefore of the order | 
of about $20,000 million. In return, ` 


as one commentator putit, there were 
innumerable “fertile suggestions from 


_the U.S. Administration to the Bri- 


tish of stripping themselves bare.” 
Britain exhausted her dollar reserves 


in the bargain, and this had the direct. 
effect of boosting American indus-. 


trial production. British standard 
of living fell, while the American 
standard of living rose. British ex- 
ports contracted, they accumulated 


foreign debt, ran down their capital, , 


while in America it had the opposite 
effects. On top‘of all this, in 1943— 


during the dark days of ‘Britain ` 


fighting alone—the U.S. Adminis- 
tration declared that industrial 
equipment, machine-tools and some 
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LAND AND PEOPLE 


by RASHEED-AL-TALBB 


Flesh of our flesh, blood of our bieod, the tribal people of NEFA.are now under- s 


going the most trying time of their lives.. This article provides an intimate look at these 
brethren of ours, who alongside our soldiets.are malas resisting the Chinese aggressor, 


There is extant amongst one of 
- the score or so tribes inhabiting the 
NEFA region, justly reputed for 
its wealth of folklore, a fascinating 
tale about the origin of high . moun- 
tains. - 
The Earth and the Sky (it is said) 
were lovers, whose union resulted 
ins the creation of human beings, 
animals and plants. But the lovers 


had-to be torn asunder, for otherwise 


‘their children-would have had now- 
here to live. This separation from 
her lover the Earth could not bear. 


She tried to raise herself in a’mighty | 


effort to become reunited with her 
, lord -and master, the Sky, when 
suddently there appeared the Sun and 
Moon. The Earth was so struck 
by what we in India would call laj, 
or that self-effacing modesty which is 
characteristic of. the women of this 
sub-continent, that she became fixed 
for ever in this half-raised attitude. 


- It is these statuesque limbs of Mother - 


Earth trying to reach out to the Sky 


that we now. behold as, mountains. - 


Origins ` 
The robust poetry of this and 


several similar mythological specula- 


tions prevalent amongst the various 


tribes on this one question, how the’ 


mountains came “into existence, ` is 
not surprising as the people of this 
region have for centuries made their 


homes in the foothills of the trans-~ 


cendant Himalayas. But how exact- 
ly did these tribes first come to live 
in this unfriendly, but wildly pictures- 





other materials would not be avail- 
able ‘under lend-lease. 
Britain was slowly building up her 
dollar reserves, thanks to the Ameri- 
can GIs who were spending dollars 
in Britain. 

- I have only given ‘a linn gee of 
what Britain went through and what 
followed her total effort to win the 
war. The conclusion is obvious: 
Britain paid dearly ‘for taking U.S. 
assistance freely to win the war and 
the British nation was convinced that 
for taking up the big job of fighting 
the war and taking up post-war re- 


construction, she will have to plump- 


for policies’ which, incidentally, are 
the core of our own Socialist policies. 
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The reason: 


que, habitat is still a matter. of sur- 


mise. According to a nineteenth 
century historien: “It has in fact 
been conjectured that the inhabitants 
of this tract ere descended from 
settlements of hill mercenaries’ of 
various tribes. planted here by the 
ancient Ahom’ Kings (of Assam), 
and the variety of the tribal dialects: 
is adduced to support this theory.” 

On the other hand, Sri Hem 
Barua, PSP Member of Parliament 
and a specialist in the cultural anthro- 
pology of this region, has recently 
commented thus: “Some of these. 
people ascended the Tsangpo, a river 
of Tibet with which the Brahma- 
putra is identified, and migrated 
to the west.’ And.so in course of 


, time they spread along the slopes of 


the Himalayas and peopled the low 
hill ranges alongside. . 

“There were others who migrat- 
ed down the courses of the Chind- 
win and other rivers to the south and 
peopled Burma, Thailand and the 


- couritries adjacent’ to them. The 


south-west wave of this great Mongo- 
- loid migration descended the Brah- 
maputra:’ and spread into the hills 
arid riverbeds of. Assam.” 


Insulated Lives’ E 
However that te, living in the 
_hardly-accessible ‘‘belt of  sub- 
“mountainous country along the north 
and north-eastern frontiers of Assam, 


where the Brahmaputra Valley ends 


and the Himalayan ranges begin, the 


tribal peoples of NEFA were, until’ 


recently, quite insulted from’ the 
outside world. Because of the diffi- 
cult ‘terrain and inhospitable climate, 
not many travellers rrom the plains 
of India had ventured forth, until the 


dawn of the nineteenth century, into ` 


this territory. As for the visitors 
from the North, that is to say, those 
coming. from Tibet or China, the 
difficulties were such zs to be almost 
insurmountable. 

It. was a necessary consequence 
of this nature-bound isolationism 


that the tribal peoples of NEFA re~“ 


acted with marked hostility to, early 
British attempts to contact them and 
to explore their uncharted terri- 


tory. Anyone who: was a stranger. 


was unwelcome to thes2’simple folk. 


In the early part.of the last century, 
many were the stories told about the 


- perishing of explorers and mission-- 


aries at the hands of violent tribes:- 
This frequently led to the British 
authorities in India sending out small 
military expeditions as a punitive 
measure... However,. when seen in 
perspective, many of these early 
conflicts can be traced to suspicion 
of the stranger on the part of the 
hillsman and-ignorance of the tribal 
languages on the part of the explorer. 
By the middle of the nineteenth’ 
century; much*of the gratuitous mis- 
understanding between the tribal 
peoples and the British Indian 
Government had-automatically been 
removed. And a large tract of this 
region had become safe for peaceful 
travel as a- result of the pioneering 
attempts of the early explorers. 


In the 1860s, the Survey of India 
was able to undertake the task of- 
systernatically collecting information 
regarding the NEFA areas with a 
view utlimately to fix a firm frontier. 
It: was on these surveys that 
McMahon was later ‘to base‘ his 
demarcation. of the Indian border. 


Apart’ from penetration by explo- 


.. rers and survey parties, two other’ 


factors, as pointed out by Dr Verrier 
Elwin, now Adviser for Tribal Affairs 
to the Government’ of India, were’ 
responsible for opening up the NEFA 
region to the outside world: trade and 
political contact. “Another way in 
which. the hill people. came in touch . 
with the outside world was through 

trade. The Mishmis have always 
keen traders and they brought down 
musk, Mishmi teeta which was at 
one time widely used as a febrifuge, 
ivory and skins. At one time, the 
Apa Tanis- brought large quantities 
of rubber for sale. The Adis barter- 
ed skins, cane and wool-for salt. | 
The Mishmis and some of the tribes- 
men in Tirap also used to smuggle 
opium into the plains areas. ‘The 
Hrussos and Sherdukpens Have had 
trade contacts’ with Assam for gene- 
rations.:. Finally} there was the 
impact on the people of Govern: 
ment officials: It was not until 1896 
that d Political Officer was appoint- 
ed to study'the languages-and politics 
of ‘the tribal people and try to win’ 
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their goodwill by sympathy and con- 
tact.” 

By the turn of the contin: the 
NEFA territory could be said not 
only to have been explored, but also, 
as a result of the completion of the 
survey of the region and the establi- 
shment of political contact with the 
tribes, to have been administratively 
and politically integrated with India. 
Emotional integration of the peo- 
ples. 
This had to await the advènt of 
India’s ‘independence. Government 
in the pre-Independente period was 
concerned, in its early days, chiefly 
with sending punitive expenditions 
in reaction to the more serious inci- 

.dents of tribal hostilities, and later, 

with attempting no more than a skelé- 
ton administration in the foothills. 
No ‘wonder then, in the words of 
Dr Elwin, “until Independence, such 
‘contacts as the people of. NEFA had 
were with soldiers, the merchants to 
whom they sold their goods, a few 
explorers and members of the Topo- 
graphical Survey and, in the later 
years of the British period, with a 
few Political Officers who visited their 
villages and settled some of their 
disputes.” 

After independence, OWEN 
the situation began to change. With 
the installation of a national govern- 
ment in Delhi, the problems of 
NEFA, which came under the direct 
administration of .the 
Government, started receiving the 
special attention and study that were 
long overdue. After some initial 
gropings in the ‘dark, 
Government evolved a positive phi- 
losophy, ‘based on a modern, scien- 
fic approach, to help the tribal peo- 
ples spontaneously shed their tradi- 
tional insularity and re-integrate. 
themselves with the rest of the Indian 
community. 

At last, something: of the spirit 
so well expressed in the following 
passage from the works of one of 
the earliest of sympathetic writers, 
T.H.. Lewin, had percolated through 
to the government and its officials; 
“This I say, let us not govern these 
hills for ourselves, but administer the. 
country for the well-being and happi- 
ness of the people dwelling therein. 
What is wanted here is not measures, 
.but a man. Place over them an 
officer gifted with the power of rule, 
not a mere cog in.the great wheel of 
government, but one tolerant of the 
failings of his fellow-creatures and 
yet prompt to see and recognise in 
them the touch ôf nature that makes 
the. whole world a, apt to enter 
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- selves. 


however, was still to come. ° 


Central , 


the Nehru: 


into new tains of thought and to 
modify and adopt ideas, but cau- 
tious in offending national prejudice. 
Under a guidence like this, let the 
people by slov degree civilize them- 
-With education open to 
them and yet moving under their 
own laws end >ustoms, they will turn 
out not debased and miniature epi- 
tomes of =ngishmen, but a new and 
noble type of God’s creatures.” 


` In the shert space of time since 
Independence, the “Government’s 
new policy, stered under the ima- 
ginative rection of Sri Nehru him- 
self and ably implemented by the 


scholar-octicers attached to the new- `- 


ly-created Frontier Administrative 
Service, has ‘met with remarkable 
success. It is a measure of this suc- 


. cess that the: age-old aloofness of the 


tribal peopkes of this region has 
given wey to an attitude of friendly 
co-operatior. This has been weil 
demonstzatel during the Chinese 
aggression £1 NEFA. The tribesmen 
of NEFA have rallied to the defence 
of the courtry. China’s attack has 
thus helped to show, as nothing else 


could have, that: NEFA’s tribal peo- ` 


ples heve now fully developed a 
consciousness of their Indian: per- 
sonality. 

© So ‘much’ for the evolution of 
present-dar NEFA. Let us now 
take a look at the land, its peole 
and their way of life.’ 


_AS you proceed from the northern 
edge cf the Brahmaputra Valley in 


.Assam to-vards the Himalayas, you 


are in a <errain, travelling through 
which, is Ike undertaking long, steep 
climbs over a series of hills and 
mountains until you find yourself 


on the threshhold of the lofty peaks. 


that marx the McMahon Line and 
represent. the international frontier 
between India and China: The area 
between the southern foothills (5,000 
ft. or sc above sea level) and the 
peaks im the north (15,000 ft. and 
over) is a wild, mountainous tract 
interspersed with river valleys and 
plateaus ‘ some’ of ' which may 
be no more than 3,000 to 4,000 ft. 


high. 


For the intrepid traveller, India’s. 


NEFA region lays bare a microcos- 
mic cross-section’ of the world’s 
best mountain scenery. It offers 
almost every type of sight, from the 
awe-inspiring to the startlingly plea- 
sant, that one can ever come across 


in 2 mountainous countryside. 


In the south of the region, there 
are thickly-woodéd hills with trea- 
cherovsly narrow goat-paths wend- 
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ing their way round and round until 
they lose themselves in the wild over- . 
growth. At every other turn, one 
may encounter little wisps of fresh-. 
water streams. And sometimes, the 
spur of the hill. is cleft enough to 
reveal a small gorge or an impressive 
waterfall. ` 

The southern foothills are replac- 
ed further to the north by high yalleys 
and plains, which’ in many places 
serve as flat riverbeds for the tribu- 
taries of the Brahmaputre. In the 
middle areas is a chain of mountains 
covered mostly with dense tree- 
jungle, though sometimes, at certain 
heights in this range, one may find 
slopes covered with slender grass, 
or even bare crags dramatically per- 
ched on.the summits. 

In the’ valleys—and even as high 
up as the 14,000 ft. Se La Pass on the 
way to Towang—grow rhododen- 
drons and other hill flowers in wild 


- profusion and in a bewildering variety 


of colours. The lovely valleys of 
Siang Division exist side by side with 
the dark jungles of neighbouring 
Lohit Division. i 

And, in the extreme north, as a 
backdrop to all this heterogeneous 
scenery, stand in splendid’ isolation, 
the snow-capped peaks of the eter- 
nal Himalayas: 


The People 

Comprising an .area of 27, 000 
square miles, the North East Frontier . 
Agency supports a population of 
about.4 lakhs, which is heaviest in 
the more easily accessiblé areas, but ` 
sparse wherever nature is still un- 
conquered. 

For the purpose of political admi- 
nistration, present-day NEFA is 
divided into five Frontier, Divisions: ` 
Proceeding from the west of the 
region to the east, these are: 1. 
Kameng, 2. Subansiri, 3. Siang and 
4. Lohit Frontier Divisions, all of 
which lie between the frontiers of 
northern Assam and China, and 5. 


-Tirap Frontier Division, which is a 
-little lower down between eastern - 


Assam and the border of Burma. 
‘In terms of. social -organisation, 
the people of NEFA belong to a 
large number of tribes and sub-tribes 
speaking different dialects of the 
Tibeto-Burman family of languages 
and exhibiting a great diversity of | 
culture, dress and custom. Adapt- 


ing Dr Verrier Elwin’s classification 


they can, however, be divided broad- 


-ly into three main cultural groups: 


Firstly, the Buddhist or. near- 
Buddhist tribes; secondly,the tribes 
which have adopted a very element- 
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ary form of Vaishnavism, whom we 
may call neo-Vaishnavites; and third- 
ly, the remaining tribal groups, who 
are neither Buddhist nor Hindu. 


Main Tribal Groups 


The main tribes among the ones 
that are Buddhist are the Monpas, 


‘Kehamptis and Singphos. 


The Monpas are, in consonance 


. with their Buddhist faith, gentle and 


courteous people, and inhabit the 
western areas of the Kameng Front- 
ier Division; They are mostly to be 
found in and around the towns of 
Towang and Bomdila. Though to a 
great extent under the influence of 
the lamasery of Towang, the Monpas 
are known to combine in their reli- 
gion and mythology traditional 
ideas with Buddhist theology. 


The Khamptis and Singphos live 
in close proximity to the Assam 
plains, where the Brahmaputra Valley 
juts out into NEFA. Dr Elwin be- 


. lieves that these tribes migrated in 


historical times from tne Irrawady 
Valley and have for generations been 
settled in his part of the region. 


The neo-Vaishnavite tribes are 


‘known as Noctes and live in that 


area which forms, the lower limb of 
NEFA and, bordering as it does-on 
Burma, is removed ftom the present 
scene of Chinese aggression, viz. 
Tirap Frontier Division. As the 
Noctes have been’ more in contact 
with the outside world than any of 
the other tribes, they have lost much 
of their traditional: culture. 


‘Tn this aczea, too, live the virile- 


and picturesque Wanchos, who are 


well organised under their influential 3 


and wealthy zhiefs. _ 


The majority of the tribes who are 
neither Buddhist nor Hindu are 
settled in the targe central area flank- 
ed on the westerù side by Kameng 


and on the other end of NEFA by 


Tirap. 


In the east of Kameng Division 
and in adjoin_ng Subansiri is a fair- 
ly large population of a tribe known 
as Daflas. But as one early writer 


notes: “This term, whatever may be’ 


its origin, is aot recognised by the 
people to whom it is applied, except 
in their intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants of the plains. Bangni, the 
term in their language to signify a 


man, is the onl: desigmation they give 


themselves.” 


In the wild and desolate hills of 
Subansiri live the Gallongs, while on 
its plateau live the Apa Tanis, whose 
signal success in evoiving a satis- 
factory system: of irrigating and 
draining their aighly cultivable land 
would be rema-:kable even in a fully 
settled area, Referring to these 
tribes of Subansiri Frontier Divi- 
sion, Dr Elwin writes: “The life of 
the people in the northern and west- 
ern mountains, where puny man 
fights an arduous battle. against the 
giant forces of nature , is in striking 
contrast to that of the Apa Tanis on 
their beautiful plateau where nature 
has been largely dominated and con- 
trolled by tribal genius.” 
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tion during the war was by the utili- 


zation of the vast unused capacity ` 


and the creation of new capacity. 
Control .of, prices and wages was 
necessary. Price stabilisation mea- 
sures culminated in the setting up of 
thé OPA when it was found that per- 
suasive methods did not yield the de- 
sired results. The Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 gave the OPA 
statutory power to control prices and 
rents and provided for severe penal- 
ties. At first it dealt with commodi- 
ties needed for military purposes 
but later its scope was extended to 


.cover consumer goods: despite the 


fact that consumer goods production 
increased more than in the pre-war 
period. Prices were fixed on com- 
munity, zone or national basis, and 
often at the producer, wholesaler and 
retailer levels. Controls were ex- 
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tended to about 60 per cent of the 
food budget and to more than three- 
fourths of the manufacturing and 
wholesale trade. The effectiveness 
of all these measures will be evident 


from the fact that, as against the rise. 


in the price index “during World War 
I from 100 in 1914 to 162, in the 
Second World War it rase from 100 
in 1939 to 133. . 


In the field of labour laws the 
President had suprene powers. 
Under the War Lebour Disputes Act, 
1943, the President was authorized 
to take possession of any industry 
producing materials needed in the 
war effort. 


It is interesting to note in this 
context that the United States was 


by no means adsquately prepared. 


„selves, the Adis: 


In the happy valley of Siang live 
the Abors or, as they now call thém- 
Whatever ‘hostile 
impressions nineteenth century ex- 
plorers may have formed of them, 
today’s Adis are an enchanting peo- 
ple, fond of bright colours, lovely 
weaving, dancing and singing. In 
Pasighat, a township in’ southern. 
Siang, they are served by a high 
school, a fine hospital and various 
training establishments. 

Lohit Division is the home of the 


tribe most discussed in nineteenth `. 


century NEFA literature, the Mishmi 
tribe. It was this tribe of whom an 
early British explorer, Lieutenant 
Burton, made the oft-quoted under- 
statement that they “were very averse’ ` 
to receive strangers.” The ‘crop- 
haired’ Idus or the Chulikattas are 


a main sub-division of the Mishmi. 


All Mishmis live in very small villag- 
es, which are sometimes no more 
than one big house accommodating 
from 40 to 60 persons. In spife of 
this, or perhaps because of this, they 
tend to be unsocial and are the most 
individualistic of all the NEFA 
tribes. The Mishmis, however, are 
skilled in weaving the most attractive 
handloom materials. 

Notwithstanding the definite cul- 
tural traits that compartmentalise the - 
tribes of this region into different 
cultural groups, they have enough in 
common in their way of life to make 
thein a sufficiently homogenous peo- 
ple, who have, through a long and 
irreversible -process of history, be- 
come completely integrated in the 
diversity that is India. 
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when war came to it by way of Pearl 
Harbour. Defence production was 


_ Still in the preliminary stage, relative- 


ly speaking. The administrative 
organisations had not yet been 
geared to run with the high efficiency 
required. The pattern had been ` 
laid down, however, and as the war 
grew in ferocity the machinery of 
production slipped into’ gear more 
smoothly than was expected. -- 


From the foregoing it must be 
clear that even in the world’s biggest 
free enterprise economy stringent State _ 
intervention became necessary to“ 
ensure production and stability in an 


‘ emergency. No argument is needed 


to show that even more stringent 
measures are necessary in the case of 
an under-developed, socialist-orient- 
ed economy. 
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‘they get free and gratis—let us say. 


‘Frankly Speaking ; 


Propaganda is in the air. Every- 
body talks of it. Members of Par- 
liament complain of the failure of 
our propaganda abroad on the 
floor of either House, and at party 
meetings. These complaints, accord- 
ing to a PTI report from New 
Delhi (Nov 15), were voiced at a 
meeting of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting held that day. 
The next day, it was reported, a 
committee of 11 MPs from all parties 
would be constituted to advise the 


Government in this matter. 


A measure of disquiet at the 
apparent failure of a large number 
of countries, including Afro-Asians, 
to appreciate our point of view is 
understandable. But it is necessary 
to realise how propaganda works. 
As a nation, we tend to look at 
others as if they are like ourselves 
and have the same attitudes. This 
is untrue. 

Here, the United States Informa- 
tion Service, the British Information 
Service, the Tass, the Chinese Em- 
bassy or anybody else can hope to 
get their material published in news- 
papers. That is because our news- 
papers want everything free, if 
possible. At least they want it 
cheap. Newspapers even -cultivate 
the publicity media of foreign agen- 
cies and constantly ask for feature 
articles and other material. What 


from the USIS—is qualitatively 
better than anything they can buy 


.from contributors here at the measly 


rates they are prepared to pay. 
Individual journalists too seek “‘back- 
ground information” from outside 
sources and allow their writings to 


be influenced by the material suppli- 


ed. 

Such a thing cannot happen in 
Britain, the United States or any 
other advanced “Western” country; 
and it certainly cannot happen in 
Russia, China or any other Com- 
munist country. A British news- 
paper receiving material from the 
United States Information Service 
would promptly consign it to the 
waste paper basket (or at the most 
send it to the library for filing) des- 
pite the warm friendship between 
the two countries. Even if the 
foreign editor of a British paper were 
to receive! what he would normally 
regard as hard news worthy of publi- 
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cation, he is aalixely to send it down 
to the press. He will phone his own 
correspondert ia the country con- 
cerned, tip Lim off and ask him to 
follow up. tis only. the message the 
correspondeut ftes that will be print- 
ed in the paper. I have seen. this 
happen. 

Some years ago I had occasion 
to meet a few ournalists in charge 
of Indian affairs in some British daili- 
es. In the course of informal meet- 
ings they were all trying to “pump” 
me for news:znc views. Having some 
conception x the typical journalistic 
procedure, - gently put across what 
I may call tte Indian point of view. 
Just before T left home, I thought it 
my duty to call on the Press Officer 
at our Hig Commission and give 
him the names of the journalists and 
a gist of œr discussion, in case it 
should hel2 hm in his future con- 
tacts with hem. 

The off<er. an able man, now in 
the Minisxy of External Affairs, 


shrugged 1s shoulders and told me © 


in a weary vo:ce: “It is all right for 
you, Mr A. You are a non-official 
and you Cul talk to them freely. 
If I tell tm the things you have 
told them they would think I am 
trying to ‘sell’ a Public Relations line 
and reject it straightaway.” 

No comtry—at least among the 
more advarced ones—is as amenable 
to the puclicty of other countries 
as we in India.appear to be. Some- 
thing cou. be done, no doubt, by 
non-officieS going abroad. Without 
necessaril7 talking to a government 
brief, they zan, in the course of their 
formal ard informal contacts, pro- 
ject a gccd yet credible image of 
India. 

The time has come to be brutally 
frank in this matter. The fact is 
that, with zare exceptions, every 
Indian ssems to think: nothing of 
denigratiaz his own country. 

Broadly speaking, those who go 
abroad, part-cularly to Britain or the 
United States, come from the privi- 
leged clesses. Those who are not 
themselvss rich, have the right pull 
in the zgb places. All of them 


“seem to think that in the post-free- 


dom period privilege is being under- 
mined. They are nostalgic about the 
“good cH days” under British rule. 


` The socialist policies professed by 


the Government and the few halting 
steps tcwacds socialism taken by 


the Government stir up their wrath. 
Prohibition, of course, is their bete 
noire, a fad of the hypocritical white 
caps. 

The Eastern-oriented . traveller 
going to Moscow or Peking has his 
own axe to grind. He declaims with 
fervour against the “bourgeois re- 
actionary policies? of the Govern- 
ment. 

The effect is the same—to create 
a picture of a fragmented society, 
of a shattered, disunited people, 
somehow held together by one man’s 
personality. And after Nehru what, 
they ask in wailing tones; and imply 
that the only alternatives are capital- 
ist-militarist dictatorship or red ruin. 

What is more, these people are so 
overpowered by what they see and 
hear abroad that their perspective is 
warped. They come home Moscow- 
patriots of Washington-patriots and 
stay in that state of mind. Business- 
men, Officials, journalists, artists—all 
are so receptive that they try at once ` 
to translate what they see abroad, 
down to the last aberrations .of an 
affluent society—with little regard 
for conditions here. 

It is not only the privileged’ or 
lucky few who can wangle trips 
abroad, who are blameworthy in this 
matter. Right here, the moment a 
foreigner willing to listen is sighted, 
the blabber-mouths crowd round him 
and pour their hearts out. After 
all, the foreign journalists visiting or 
resident here—however hardened 
they may be—cannot be altogéther 
impervious to what they hear and 
read in every paper. Indian journal- 
ists, their tongues loosened by emba- 
ssy alcohol, are in many instances the 

“sources” of the prejudiced reports 
that foreign journalists file. . 


This is one aspect of a peculiar 
trait. Therc are others too. 
Are we not familiar with the pheno- 
menon of manufacturers of consumer 
goods and advertisers of sundry 
commodities, feeding the Goa radio 
(till liberation) and the Colombo 
radio even today? Foreign Exchange 
regulations are no bar, and smart 
ways have been, found of sending 
money to Goa (in the past) and fo 
Colombo now. And how many 
listeners insist on listening to the ugly 
fare—interspersed with insistent de- 
mands to use particular brands of 
laxatives or headache pills—dished 
out from these stations. Many people 
seem to delight in doing what the ` 
Government or some authority 
makes it difficult for them to do. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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As the Chinese army pounded its, 


way across the snowcapped Hima- 
layas, the question naturally arose: 
What precisely could Peking’s aim be 
in this farflung military adventure 
which, with all the initial successes, 
is definitely in the nature of a high- 
stakes gamble? 

Obviously, in the very nature of 
things, one has to goby guesswork. 
For, the Chinese leaders do not pro- 
claim what they really aim to do. 
That was how, under cover of peace- 
ful co-existence, they could prepare 
a cold-blooded assault on a peaceful 
neighbour. Many causes have been 
ascribed to this invasion by various 
experts. These constitute a wide 
cross-section of opinion, ranging 
from those who thirik that internal 
difficulties have forced Mao Tse- 
tung to go in for this diversionary 
move to those who believe that 


‘China seriously means to conquer 


this. great country of ours. It is, 
however, more appropriate to focus 
on the immediate objective of Pek- 
ing and try to assess the reason be- 
hind the military campaign. 


Economic Prospect 


Prof. Galbraith has said that 
India’s progress in the economic 
field might have piqued China and 
the present aggression might be to 
smash up that contrast. Perhaps the 
more accurate conclusion would be 
that Peking is calculating that, with 
a heavy drain of resources due to this 


war, the Indian economy would be, 


crippled, and this would unleash 
sufficient resentment against the 
Government inside the country to 
ensure an unstable regime here which 
could be easily ousted or brought 
under its own hegemony. It is no 
accident that, in recent weeks, Radio 
Peking has been enthusiastically quot- 
ing even London papers like Daily 
Telegraph and Financial Times to 
buttress its belief that our economy 
will soon crack up. 

Leaving aside Peking Radio 
propaganda, the ruinous economic 
drain on account of the new urgency 
of defence can hardly be minimised. 
To run a war even on the present 
limited scale in three sectors is an 
expensive undertaking. The proba- 


ble recurring expenditure will be three . 


times the present amount in the 
next year and more in the following 
year. The capital expenditure will 
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‘inflicting military reverses, 


by NAGARJUN 


“be colossal and is bound to affect the 


fate of development projects of the 
Third Five-Year Plan. This is 
apart from the fact that essential 
materials like steel are being diverted 
to defence purposes. The food pro- 
blém will also be acute. 

Bringing ebout such an economic 
strain, the: Chinese might calculate 
thet, with heavy defence load, the 
resultant difficult conditions would 
lead to dissa-isfactian which would 
make the country an easy prey to 
their aggressive political designs. 


‘Political Aim 


Side by sid= with this, Peking may 
have another purpose in view. By 
it may 
hope to lowe: our standing in the 
eyes of the small nations round our 
frontiers. Beheving in the theory of 
brute force, it might be anxious to 
show to our nzighbours that we can 
be militarily ‘coerced. This way, the 


- Chinese leaders might be hoping to 


instill in therm the fear that India 
would not be able to protect them, 
and so it might be better to enter 
into Pekings orbit of influence. 
This way, they plan to exploit the 
present military adventure to the 
best possible political advantage. At 
one stroke, they may be hoping to 
coerce India and at the same time 
spread their own political tentacles 
over our friendly neighbours. 
These two objectives by them- 
selves do not require the Chinese 
armed forces f-om coming down to 
the plains of India. They 
can as well sit tight on the 
Himalayas and the upper ridges of 
Ladakh. For, this would by itself 
ensure, firstly, the strain on India’s 
resources along with the perpetual 
tension having to keep vigil along 
such a huge frontier; secondly, the 
smaller neighbours like Nepal and 
Bhutan could be cornered, intimidat- 
ed or overpowered. Yet, in the pre- 
sent mood of Peking—having had no 
scruple to seize not only that part of 
India over whic’ it lay its exaggerat- 
ed claims but 2ven to move into 
areas which even Chinese maps con- 
sider as Indian territory—many are 
apprehensive cf ambitions in fu- 


ture of all-out territorial conquest ` 


down the B-zahmaputra Valley 
through Rima-Walong-Jorhat, while 
another ‘prong pushed through 
Yatung-Gangtok-Siliguri, apart from 
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sliding down the newly-built road 
from Chusul to Leh. Such a mad 
venture would require colossal logis- 
tical effort on the part of the invader - 
and it would take a considerable 
time to consolidate the gains of a 
blitzkrieg victory. The tempting oil- 
fields of Assam could very well be 
his future target—in view of the 
fact that.China is short of oil re- 


sources—while those who think in 


terms of geo-politics are inclined to 
give credence to the theory that 
Peking may have ambitions to reach 
out to the warm waters of the Bay of 
Bengal. At the present moment, it 
seems that Peking may be more 
interested in the first alternative of 
sitting fully armed on our border 
and see us wear out economically 
while losing our allies in the neigh- 
bourhood. ` 


Chou and Dulles 


An important factor in Peking’s 
current thinking seems to be the 
anxiety to destroy the concept of non- 
alignment. Although it was China 
which was one of the first to recog- 
nise the non-aligned world as a 
friendly world worth cultivating, to- 
day the understanding in the Chinese 
leadership is, “If you are not with 
us, you are against us.” At Bandung 
in 1955, Mr Chou En-lai said: “The 
discord and separation created” 
among the Asian and African coun- 
tries by colonial rule in the past 
should no longer be there. We Asian 
and African countries should respect 
one another and eliminate any sus- 
picion and fear which may exist 
between us.” In words which sound 
unreal today, the Chinese Premier 
had then declared: “The Asian and 
African countries, opposing colo- 
nialism and defending national inde- 
pendence, treasure all the more their 
own national rights. Countries whe- 
ther big or small, strong or weak, 
should all enjoy equal rights in inter- 
national ‘relations. Their territorial 
integrity and sovereignty should be 
respected and not violated.” 

But today, Peking may as well 
take over Dulles’ slogan that “non- 
alignment is sin.” In fact, one of 
the arguments of dispute between 
Moscow and Peking over this very 
India-China conflict has been that 
Moscow regards India as one of the 
main pillars of non-alignment, as a 
friendly country, and does not 
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Approve of the Chinese drive to alie- 
nate India. This was one of the 
major issues that came up against 
Peking at the conference of the 81 
Communist , Parties. in Moscow in 
November-December 1960, and at 
the end China had to concede the 
importance of developing friendly 
ties with the non-aligned . world. 
Of course, the subsequent record of 
China in her-dealings with us shows 
‘that she did not mean to keep the 
pledged word given to other Com- 
munist Parties. The measure of her 
departure from the understanding 
of the Moscow conference is provid- 
ed by the fact that today Peking 
propaganda’ brands Sri Nehru as a., 
stooge of U.S. imperialism, while 
Moscow calls him a crusader against 
war and colonialism. 


Cynical Approach 
In her present phase of totally 
distorted © understanding, China 
appears to regard the non-aligned 
camp, particularly India, as a-thorn 
in her path of open aggression. The 
longer the image of Nehru as a pro- 
gressive force is permitted to continue, 
the greater the impediment in the way 
of her aggressive advance as part of 
the drive to mould and dominate 
this part of the world. If non- 
alignment survived and Sri Nehru 
continued to play a major role in 
Asian and world politics, theri China 
would have to remain tied to the 
four walls of peaceful co-existence. 
Mao Tse-tung during the course of 
a talk with a delegation from the 
. socialist countries in the summer of 
` 1959 was reported to have said that 
so far as he was concerned, the 
longer the “‘ballyhoo” over the Sino- 
Indian border lasted, the better it 
would be for China. Such a cynical 
- approach could stem only from a 
frankly hostile attitude towards the 
non-aligned world. Alienation of the 
goodwill and amity of these coun- 
tries, instead of peaceful co-existence, 
seemed to have been the objective of 
Peking as early as 1959, when the 
first rumblings over the border had 

just been heard. 

The question that is‘ seriously 
posed before the world today is: - 
Would not China hesitate to risk a 
World War? For, the situation that 
fast developed over the ‘Chinese ` 
troops’ swift march over the Hima- 
layas was that the very resistance 
of the Indian people in. defence of 
their freedom might have led to a 
situation where non-alignment would 
not only be a casualty but the inva- 
sion itself could touch off a war 
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“between Ċina and the Western 


powers coming to the aid of India. 
Peking’s id2z about war is that in 
the context of today, limited wars 
need not be tued out. The idea of 


‘limited waz’ thas ‘also been a Penta- 


fostered by Dulles 
himself. Tse theoretical organ of 
the Chine= Communist Party, 
Hongqi, wra in April 1960: “The 
fact is that since World War II there 
has been comtmuous and unbroken 
warfare...._=ven though these 
wars were act fought with nuclear 
weapons, still Co not wars using con- 
ventional weapons count as wars?” 
The entire icea behind Peking’s 
logic has teen that` so lang as 
imperialism exists, cne need not 
fight shy cf wars, nor should one 
nurse the “i_usion” that wars could 
be eliminazel and complete disar- 
mament eszebished with imperialist 
powers stil. =n the saddle. -In April 
1960, Peking People’s Daily frankly 
wrote: “Bere capitalism and impe- 
rialism are <ompletely stamped out 
everywhere ^ the world the alterna- 
tion of waz ard peace will be conti- 
nuous and. inevitable” -> 


gon concesi 


Limited W2ss 

Mao Tse-tung himself, making a 
report befcre the Supreme State Con- 
ference of “Aina in February 1957— 


which’ hac tke significant caption, 


“Can Bad Things be Turned into 


.Good Thitgs?”—said: “People all 


over the wzrid are now discussing 
whether or ro: a thirå world war will 
break out. In regard to this ques- 


-tion, we met De psychologically pre- 


pared, and =t the same time take an 
analytical v=}. We stand resolute- 
ly for peac= and oppose war. But if 
the imperz ists insist on unleash- 
ing another war, we should not be 
afraid of ':t” ` Hongai said in 1960 
that should a auclear war be launch- 
ed by the Wesz, “the result will be the 
very speecix destruction of these 
monsters enci-cled by- the peoples of 


- the world. ike result - will certainly 


not be the aarihilation of mankind.” 
For, it hel€ out the prospect: “On 
the debris o? a dead imperialism the 
victorious ~ecple would create very 
swiftly a cv-lization thousands of 
times higte- zhan the capitalist sys- 
tem and £ truly beautiful future for 
themselves. Mao Tse-tung said the 
same thing m 1957: “If theimperialist 
warriors ers determined to.start`a 
Third Wald War, they. will bring 
about no ocker result than the end 
of the werd capitalist. system..” 
He coined me famous but horrifying 
dictum that the atom bomb is but a 


“paper tiger” which “looks terrible 
but in fact is not.” More pictures- 
quely, a provincial journal of the 
Chinese Communist Party wrote in 
1960 refuting the theory of the possi- 
bility of disarmament: “To put the 
rifle away, it is necessary to take’ up 
the rifle’ and added rather more 
bluntly, “only war can destroy war” 
—almost an infection of the Forrestal 
disease. £ 
No Deterrent 

With such an attitude of total 
callousness to the most vital question 
facing mankind today—the prospect 
of nuclear annihilation—it is idle to 
expect that the Chinese leadership 
would hold back from invasion only 
by the impelling compulsion of a 
world catastrophe. If other factors 
of a more immediate consideration 


touching on Peking’s narrow self-. 


interest do not succeed in holding 
back the hand of China, the fearful 
menace of a world war alone may not 
act as a sufficient deterrent in the 
case of China,-at least not as much 
as in the case of Moscow, London 
or Washington under Kennedy. 

It is important to note the back- 
ground of the Chinese Communist 
leadership. which may have contri- 
buted no little to the warlike make- 


.up of the present rulers of China, 


their anxiety to force political issues 
through decision of arms. The 
leadership of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party is perhaps the only politi- 
cal leadership in modern history 
which kept up a sustained military 
record for three decades. And it 
is significant that the military record 
of the members of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party is the highest among all 
Communist Parties. It is therefore 
quite possible that when confronted 
with complex international issues 
they may have the temptation to 
turn to arms and try to bring about 
military solutions to political dis- 
putes. 
Tse-tung’s well-known motto: “With 
the people of the whole country 
mobilised, we will have spread out 
like a vast sea to drown the enemy.” 


. Although said in a different context, 


these words have an ominous ring 
in the context of our bitter experience 
of the Chinese blitz in NEFA and 
Ladakh during the last four 
weeks. y ; 
What is China up to?—this is a 
question that will worry India for 
many years to come, no matter what 
lollypop gestures are made by Peking 
from time to time. 
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One is reminded of Mao- . 


Soap Enk 


: 


WRATH OF THE GODS... 


The House of Birlas does not 
approve of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

They are disappointed, angry, 
disgusted. The reason would seem 
to be the man’s base ingratitude. 

Who wouldn’t be? If you built 
up a man into a national-hero and 
he went his own way unmindful of 
your finer feelings, how would you 
feel? 

I don’t blame the Birlas. In 
fact, I think they have’ been too 
good these many years, much too 
restrained. 

After all, their power is such that 
they could have put a full stop to 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s political life with 
a few editorials in the Hindustan 
Times and by deft presentation in 
the. news columns. They did not. 
Patience is their watchword, toler- 
ance their creed. 

But even the patience of the Birlas 
is not unlimited, although their 
scores of companies may be. That 
limit has been reached now. And to 
think it is all Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
fault! - 

Newspapers can make and break 
the nation’s heroes. A few of our 


leaders appreciate this fact. But not 


the wooden-headed Prime Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru inherited only 
the leadership of the people from 
Mahatma Gandhi, not the old man’s 
practical wisdom. Otherwise, would 
he have allowed himself to forget 
that Gandhiji significantly called 
Sri Ghanashyamdasji, the biggest 


-of the Birlas, a model trustee of the, 


people? 
The generous and large-hearted 
Birlas hoped against hope that 


‘Jawaharlal Nehru would learn to 
live with reality. ` Not he. He would - 
_ go on building his dream castles. 


Gentle reproof was in vain. 

So much was forgiven. And so 
many times, 
taken for weakness. 


A big chance to make up with ~ 


the Birlas (and, of course, the Goen- 
kas and the Jains) was missed in 
February last. A poor politician, 
Jawaharlal Nehru failed to grasp the 
global import of the timely tip. to 
drop Krishna Menon. The hint was 
just wasted. Pride goeth before a 
fall. 

Again the Birlas exercised their 


But tolerance was mis- 


restraint. So did Brothers Goen- 
kas and Jains. They just waited. 

Came the third week of October, 
and the Chinese invasion. Patience 
and patriotism competed for the 
allegiance of the Birlas. Patrio- 
tism won. Ard Menon went. The 
Hindustan Times became the decid- 
ing factor in ‘ational politics. 

To go back to the days imme- 
diately following the massive Chinese 
invasion. From Oct 21 the Hindus- 
tan Times has been telling Jawahar- 
lal Nehru what to expect. © 

If you have any doubt, read 
for yourself these excerpts from that 
great newspaper’s editorials: 

. Oct 21: %...the Government 
ought to give a stronger lead than it 
has. The country’s heart is sound. 
Its unity in the struggle ahead need 
not be doubted and is worthy of a 
more inspiring leadership.” 

Oct 23: “...there is no infir- 
mity of purpose on the people’s part. 
There has been, on the contrary, 





“IN SPITE OF MR. GANDHI” 


Gandhiji is to blame for Jawa- 
harlal Nehru being conditioned 
to the ways of peace. Fourteen 
and a half years after his death, 
the old man’s influence is at work. 

And, afte> all, Gandhiji was 
responsible for foisting Jawahar- 
lal Nehru on an unsuspecting peo- 

le. ' 
Therefore, in this hour of cri- 
sis, when doggedly the Prime 
Minister has the cheek to refuse 
to give up ncnalignment and thé 
pursuit of peaze or even planning 
and the path of Socialism, the 
old man musi pay the price! 

In honouz of his services to 
the country, the Birlas (and others) 
had conferrec on Gandhi the pre- 
fix of “Mahatma” and had decreed 
fhar when tne prefix is absent 

should serve as suffix., 

Pin anger and anguish, they 
have decided to withdraw these 
terms of honour with effect from 
Novy 16, 1962. From now on he 
shall be known as plain “Mr” 
Gandhi (vid3 Hindustan Times 
editorial of that date). 

The Bidas shall save this 
country “in spite of Mr Gandhi.” 


ote a a een, the 


traditional virtue of patience amd es 
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You have been warned. 


more than a touch of impatience. in 
their reactions to the bombastic 
circumlocution with which the 
leadership: has sought to cover up 
its indecision and unpreparedness.” 

Oct 24: “...The weak and the 
inadequate will have to be weeded 
out from positions of authority or 
responsibility in the Government 
or the services.’ 

Oct 25: “Any peace that leaves 
the Chinese in possession south of 
the Himalayan range will mean 
India’s complete political subjuga- 
tion—nothing less. We shall have 
ended up a satellite of China, no 
matter who the figurehead in New 
Delhi is, Mr Nehru or Mr Jyoti Basu.” 

Oct 28: “...The most effective 
such action is for the Government to 
give visible evidence of vigour and 
single-mindedness—in other words, 
to provide leadership which can 
attract unquestioning confidence 
from the people.” 

..The trouble till now has been 
a lack of direction, of clear and con- 
vincing guidance to the people...” 

Nov 8: “...The faith in Mr 
Nehru was not unshaken in the days 
of uncertainty which preceded Mr 
Menon’s exit.” 

And, finally, came the final word 
of caution on Nov 14: “A temporary 
peace is no doubt available, but it 
will neither be honourable peace nor 
durable peace. ..Let those who. have 
not learnt it stand aside.....The 
people will eagerly look for a lead in 
these matters in Mr Nehru’s reply 
today. He-cannot fail them.” 

Possibly Jawaharlal Nehru made 
the fatal mistake of not reading the 
editorial in time for his Lok Sabha 
speech replying to the debate. He 
restated his faith in peace and the 
country’s desire to: be friendly with 
all nations while at the same time 
fighting the aggressor on our soil. 

Came the comment the next 
morning: “a singularly’ off-key per- 
formance”, a “partisan speech”. 
The Prime Minister’s rejection of the 
idea of the Chinese being thrown 
out of Tibet showed that he was - 
“obviously getting some very bad 
military advice.” This was ‘“some- 
thing to ponder over in anxiety in 
connections other, than Tibet.” The 
Prime Minister “owes it to the 
country that the hand (on the tiller) 
should be a sure one.” 

Mr Prime Minister, you know 
what the Birlas (and the rest of 
them) want. They keep the nation’s 
conscience, along with its wealth. 


~~-SCRIBBLER 
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: © CRUCIAL HOUR FoR THE LEFT > 


What. caused bewilderment 
among the progressives in! India in 
the face of the massive invasion of 
, our territory by the’ Chinese was the 
shattering blow dealt to the belief 
that a workers’ State, however angry, 
would not commit aggression on a 
peace-loving neighbour. - The inva- 
sion destroyed'.that belief, and the 
progressives. ‘took some time’ to re- 
cover’ from the shock ‘and adjust 
themselves to the new reality. 


The Chinesé activities. were remi- 
niscent of the old -Stalinist policy 
of ignoring the. interests of progre- 
ssives in other countries and think- 
ing only of the State interest of the 
Soviet Union. The- Chinese. have 
thereby dealt .a deadly blow to 
Communist internationalism .and 
sacrificed it at the altar of their own 
chauvinistic national considerations. 
In fact, the Chinese have gone be- 
yond Stalin, who, while confining 
himself to ‘national interests: of the 
Soviet Union, did not believe in 
sending armies across other coun- 
tries in times of peace, without 
even the excuse an impending 
danger. . 


It has. been suggested by some 
that the. Chinese are fighting more of 
an ideological battle than a military 
one and that their real target is the 
Soviet leadership headed by Mr 
Khrushchev. -It appears they are 
anxious to disprove the theory that 
the non-aligned powers can play a 
progressive role in the present world 
context. Whatever be the subject- 
ive motives behind their aggression, 
objectively they- have served. only the 
interests of world reactionary. forces. 


Where Left Erred 


The deformities. of the bureau- 
cratic regime in China, which: has not 
renounced its’ Stalinist legacies of 
the past, were known to the Left 
even before the present border hosti- 
lities began. But ‘the’ Left failed 
to assess their significance and-equip 
itself ideologically to face the conse- 
quences. This was partly reflected 
in the CPI’s initial hesitation to con- 
demn Chinese aggression when it 
took place in violation of all princi- 
pies of internationalism. 
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` by S.B.K. 


That the Himalayan frontier and 
some squars miles of snowbound, 
uninhabited regions have no strategic 
military significance for China is 
universally admitted. Yet the fact 
that the Ch nese want to perpetuate 
their aggression when avenues ‘of 
honourable settlement are open, 
only demonstrates the utter chauvi- 
nist degeneration of even a workers’ 
State. The theory that the social 
order of any country can be changed 
by “military-bureaucratic means” 
is dangerous and must be unreserved- 
ly condemned and disowned by the 
Leftist forcs. Communism cannot 
be exported, least of all by “missiona- 


Ties with tbavonets.” 


The right to change their social 
order belonzs only to the people. 


Therefore it is the duty of the pro- 
gressive forczs in this country to fight 


„the wanton aggression in order to 


salvage the prestige of the world 
socialist movement. ; 


Dangerous Maves 


To the Right reactionary forces 
in India, the Chinese adventure has 
come as a God-sent ‘opportunity. 
The’ reactionary forces are directing 
their entire wrath against the progres- 
sive forces as well as against the pro- 
gressive ` policies of the Nehru 
Government. They ere in a hurry 


to`liquidate all the democratic gains Ț 


the Indian people have made since 
independence. This opportunity is 
being very cleverly exploited by the 
reactionaries who, it is evident, are 
more interesced in fighting progress 
than in fightirg the Chinese on our 


frontier. Right reaction’s main battle- 


ground is New Delhi. 


_ With Sri Krishna Menon’s ouster 
from the “Gabinet, Right reaction 
feels it has won an initial victory. 
Its bid now is for total reversal of 
India’s policy of non-alignment. 
Lobbying is in full swing over a 
proposal thet’ thé Primé Minister 
should resiga' and hand over the 
country to some military’ leaders: 
the emergency ‘is: made the pretext 
for this -dangerous move to kill 
democracy. 


“ With the azrival of U.S. military 
aid, the campaign for open alignment 


> 


with the West has become more voci- 
ferous and aggressive. Right reaction 


.does not seem to concern itself with 


the military aspect of the war. It 
would be a sad mistake to think that 
the Americans are willing to risk a 
full-scale war on behalf of India. 
What the Americans want. probably 
is a totally subservient regime in 
New Delhi. Paradoxically enough, 
precisely the-satne would seem to be 
the Chinese objective. 


Despite all the hysteria that Right 
reaction is instigating through press 
and platform, it is not the reaction- 
aries who will really fight and win the 
war. -Only the progressives can 
effectively and usefully mobilize the 
people and the resources of the 


country to defend it and drive out 


the aggressor. 
` This is clear from the fact that 


~ 


while the. response to the defence - 


effort from the common people has 
been excellent, Big Business has yet 
to respond * wholeheartedly to ‘the 
nation’s call. Hoarded gold and 
invaded taxes worth tens of thou- 
sands of crores ‘of rupees are still 
buried deep underground. Right- 
wing parties like Jan Sangh and 
Swatantra are indulging in dangerous 
hints of non-cooperating with the 
war effort unless there is a change 
in the Government. 


It is really unfortunate that the 
traditional Left parties like the PSP 
and the Socialist Party, obsessed with 
their hostility towards the Com- 
munists, are objectively playing into 
the hands of Right reaction by work- 
ing up anti-Communist hysteria in 
the country. They do not.peshaps 
realize that their loose talk of 
“liberating Tibet”, if anyone is 
foolish enough to implement it, can 
only be an invitation to world war 
which in this nuclear age will destroy 
all the socialist and humanist values 
they claim-to defend. 


Government’s Task 


What next, is the question before 
the progressives. There is.no rea- 
son to be pessimistic, and it would be 
foolish to waste time worrying about 


the witch-hunt of Right | reaction. . 


The need of the hour is to prepare the 
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Book Reviews 


Role of =e Nations 


THE RICH NATIONS AND THE POOR NATIONS: by BARBARA WARD: 
Hamish Hamilton, London, 1962: pp. 148: 12s 6d. 


One of the striking features of post-war 
economic thinking is a general awareness of 
the need to reduce the inequality in the 
distribution of wealth among nations. The 
wealth of the world, as it is, is Concentrated 
in a few countries of the West; the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the world, 
mostly belonging to Asia and Africa, live 
below poverty line. And yet until recently 
very little attention was paid to this pheno- 
menon even by social scientists, let alone 
statesmen. 


That gross inequalities are bad has long 
been an axiom with our social thinkers. 
Even since the Industrial Revolution shar- 
pened the cleavage between property and 
-~ work, economic.inequality has been a'stand- 


ing target of attack by social reformers. . 


But the vision of our social thinkers was 
hitherto confined to inequalities between 
groups or classes within a nation; the vast 
differences in standards of living among 
nations were not given the attention they 
deserved. With the emergence in the post- 


war years of a numberof Asian and African . 


people for fighting the aggression. 
This means an all-out drive to raise 
the nation’s economic resources and 
manpower for the defence effort. 


The Government, wedded as it is 
to the socialist goal, should be per- 
suaded to take stern steps to un- 
earth the hoarded gold and evaded 
taxes. -Industries vital to the war 
effort must be nationalised. The 
Government should take over trade 
in foodgrains and essential commodi- 
ties and enforce strict price control 
` to prevent profiteering. With a view 
to conserving foreign exchange, all 
foreign trade should be taken over 
by the Government. Compulsory 
military training should be imparted 
to all sections ‘of the people. 


At the same time, the sinister 
designs of reactionary forces in the 
country to sell India to the West for 
a “mess of pottage” and undermine 
the- stability of the Government 
must be -relentlessly exposed and 
resisted. - 


This is the task of all progressive 


forces inside the Congress and outside- 


it now. i 
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countries as independent political units, 


their economic backwardness has come into 
sharper relief, and the belief that backward 
economies are an appropriate soil for the 
growth. of Communism and totalitarian 
dictatorship led the Western statesmen and 
thinkers to pay special attention to the pro- 
blem of poverty o7 these countries. Econo- 
mic development cf under-developed coun- 
tries has come to be accepted as a vital 
principle of international economic integra- 
tion. 


Miss Barbara Ward is one of those social 
thinkers who have been for some, time 
trying to create public opinion in the West 
towards an appreciation of this problem. 
Why are some cauntries rich and’ some 
poor? What is t be done about the 
poverty of the majority of the inhabitants 
of the world? Can the task of raising the 
living standards of the poorer nations be 
left to the people of these countries them- 
selves? What is the prospect of the rela- 
tively richer countries sharing the burden 
of international economic integration? 


These are some of the questions that Miss - 


Ward raises in this book. And she answers 
them with unders-anding and ‘vigour. 


Miss Ward: is deeply stirred by the 
poverty of the pcor nations which com- 
prise the majority of the human race. If, 
she points out, tne-level of wealth of 
“wealthy”? communities is fixed at a per 
capita income of £170 a year, then 80 per 
cent of mankind is poor, and this poverty 
is concentrated in the East. The countries 
of the East have remained allergic to modern 
innovations in science and technology. 
Formation of capital which makes for eco- 
nomic growth has thus been slow in these 
countries relatively to the growth of popula- 
tion. And this las been aided by the 
absence of a spirit of “this-wordliness”’ (as 
Miss Ward puts it), a spirit which’ accepts 
material progress as a necessity and a possi- 
bility: Even in countries like- India and 
China where thers has been enough of 
speculative ferment, the system of specula- 
tion was such as prevented a scientific break- 
through. Indian philosophy was dominat- 
ed by the concept of the external world as 
an illusion, and im China, the Confucian 
gentleman dismissed science as an occupa- 
tion of “charlatans and fools.’? These socie- 
ties, by their very nature, tended to be 


` backward-lookingz—“to preserve rather than 


to create, 33 


In récent years, howevet there has been 
a change in these countries. The spirit of 
nationalism has infused into them the idea 
of equality and an awareness that poverty 
is an evil and not a necessary evil. This 
change is largely the result of contact with 
the West. “The- great worldwide trans- 
mitter of the modernising tendency has been 


: 


_ Without doubt—for good or evij—Westeri 


colonialism.” (p. 47). There has been a 
tremendous urge in these countries for 
material progress in recent years. And 
having had the experience at their þack of 
Western revolutions in technology, these 
countries have set: their minds on “‘catch- 
ing up” within as short a period as possible. 
The success of Soviet autarchic planning 
has given concreteness to their aspirations. 
For a way has been shown, however hard, 
how a desperate nation can, almost unaid- 
ed, revolutionise its economy within the 
span of a few decades, assimilating the 
technology which .required more than..a 
century to be built.up elsewhere. 


The result is that about one-third of 
mankind today lives under the political 
control of Communisth. Miss Ward under- 
stands this fascination of Communism for 
developing economies. As she puts it: 
“When you struggle between a dying world 
and a world that will not be born; when 
everything comes to you bearing the face of 
confusion; when your old ideals and your 
new ambitions cannot be made to coincide; 
when the old is fading and you are.not sure 
that you want it to go; and the new must 
come but is a long time coming; when you 
wander in a twilight zone between ideas ånd 
ways of life which seem inherently contra- 
dictory—then the appeal of the firm simple 
explanation is intense and you listen with 
fascination when men come to you and say: 
‘we have’ the presciption for the future; 
we have the total answer; we can tell you 
what to do; because, look, we have already 
done it?” 


“The answer to this challenge—and Miss 
Ward feels strongly that the challenge calls 
for an answer—lies-in a more intimate 
appreciation on the part of the West of the~ 
need for economic development of the 
under-developed countries. The amount of 
capital that these countries can secure 
through voluntary domestic saving is far 
too inadequate for their needs. Left to 
themselves, therefore, they may bé driven to 
accepting the hard Communist way of forc- 
ing saving upon the people. If the West is 
anxious to preserve democracy in these 
areas, it must come out with a “big push” 
in foreign aid. For India alone, Miss Ward 
suggests, £300,000,000 should be reserved 
during the next decade as Western diplo- 
matic strategy. And this aid should be 
directed not only towards industry and 
farming, but also towards education. As a 
measure for pooling the resources for aid 
to under-developed countries Miss - Ward 
recommends the formation of an Atlantic 
Reserve Bank. 


The institution of- international aid is 
at once a political. necessity and a moral 
ideal. The rich nations of the world must 
have the ability to recognise that in an inter- 
dependent world the principle of welfare. 
cannot stop at the limits of their own fron- 
tiers, that it has to go forward.so as to 
include “the whole family of man.” And 
for a recognition of this international obli- 
gation, it is not enough that they have a 
sense of realism or of fear; they need “faith 
and vision”: Do these nations have them? 
Miss Ward. is optimistic. And this delight. 
fully challenging book is itself designed 
as a step to the building up of a climate 
which might bear out that optimism. 


A. K. Das Gupta 
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THE WEEK. 


started. 

THe reaction of the Opposition 
leaders except for the Communist 
spokesman, Sri Hiren Mukerjee, was 
in significant contrast to the Prime 
Minister’s statement. 


Scepticism in regard to Chinese 
intentions voiced by everyone is 
understandable and unexceptionable. 
But they did not confine themselves 
to just that. The position taken by 
Sri H.V. Kamath of PSP might well 
sum up the reaction of the Rightists: 
There must be no talks even on the 

-basis of India’s terms stipulating 
withdrawal to Sept 8 ante positions. 
Secondly—and it might be taken as 
a further amplification of the Rightist 
attack on basic national policies— 
the “friendly countries” who had 
extended generous help in this crisis 
must be taken into confidence before 
India took any stand on the new 

_ Chinese move, thereby suggesting 

that India was no longer free to take 

. her own decision on matters affect- 

ing her own sovereignty and freedom. 

He was supported, directly and in- 

directly," by others, among them 

Sri Ranga and Sri Frank Anthony. 


It may be added that the irrep- 
ressible Sri Mahavir Tyagi voiced 
almost identical sentiments. 

What came as a surprise, how- 
_ ever, was their claim that there was 
a contradiction in the Prime Minis- 


(Continued from page 5) 


ter’s reiterction of the Sept 8 line 


proposal «ac his ceclaration that 
India would fee every inch of Indian 
territory under illegal Chinese occu- 
pation. The Prime Minister sharp- 
ly rejected the insinuation and made 
the significart, probably the ‘most 
significant, SGatement in the new 
situation—in response to. demands 
for extension of the Parliament ses- 
sion—that what .the Chinese had 
announced was not so important as 
its implemenfation which was going 
to take some time. Meanwhile, 
India must wait and watch. This is 
taken by maay as indicative of the 
Prime Mirster’s approach and think- 
ing. The next few days. will be 
crucial. While nothing may be said 
or done «nth will create compla- 
cency and Ieed to slackening in our 
vigilance, the. Prime Minister has 
to have a completely free hand and 
full faith im his leadership to deal 
with the sitaetion. It is sad to note 
that few among political leaders, 
at least. amorg those who are more - 
vocal, appeared to realize the com- 
pulsions of hz situation the country 
is facing. Strangely enough, it was 
left to Str Hiren Mukerjee (Com- 
munist) to sfress this, amidst inter- 
tuptions by some, while Seth Govind 
Das (Conszegs) was “provoked” to 
question ti Communists’ patriotism 
itself in retc-t fo Sri Hiren Mukerjee’s 
pleas for =ull faith in the Prime 


Minister’s leadership. 


* * Ea 


HIS week’s round-up of Com- 

munists in different States—as 
well as the. previous arrests in Bom- 
bay—once again shows up the 
wooden-headed approach of bureau- 
cracy to tricky political issues. It 
is an open secret that inside the CRI 
tanks there is only a small minority 
that has opposed the National 
Council resolution branding Chinese 
aggression and giving full support 
to Government in defence measures, 


Instead of sifting tares from the 


wheat, the Government has impri- 
soned quite a few prominent Com- 
munists who were among the first 
te condemn China long before the 
party itself took a stand against 
aggression. In fact, they were the 
ones that helped the National Council 


inits resolution condemning China. 
Between the CPI National Coun- - 


cil—which, in its tragic hesitation, 
did not punish the dissidents—and 
the bureacuracy that demarcates no 
political nuances, (as the Prime 


Minister and the Home Minister . 


have done) patriots are being lumped 
together with those whose patriotism 
today is frankly suspect. It is time 
that this is remedied, and nobody 
who has stood up for this nation’s 
honour is victimised at this hour 
of the nation’s ordeal. 





FRANKLY SPEAKING...(Continued from page Z) 


Even today lots of people—other- 
wise innocent people—keep fiddling 
with their radio knobs hoping by 
chance to pick up a Peking broadcast 
by “Yellow Peril’, the Indian girl 
whom Peking seems to have discover- 
ed. As long as there are such people 
it may be profitable for Peking to 
instal high-power transmission sta- 
tions in Tibet as they are said to have 
done. But for us to copy them, to 
- beable to beam our service to Tibet 
or China is near-foolish: The Chi- 
nese are quite unlikely to listen to 
Indian broadcasts, even if they dared 
to do so; the Tibetans, of course, 
cannot and dare not. 


The basic fact is that, with 


'- nations as with individuals, it is 


pointless to keep wailing: “I am not 
loved; I am not respected.” 
that anyone can do and should do is 
to make himself worthy- of love, to 


conduct himself in a manner worthy. 


of respect. 
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All. 


In this em2rgency what India as a 
nation and Irdians as a people have 
to do is ta bshave with dignity and 
restraint, te ke informed by a sense 
of unity and purpose, and above all 
to be firmly determined. Propaganda 
may help «title; but what will bring 
us. Victory is Dur will as a nation to 
work for thet victary, and flinch 
from’ no ert, no sacrifice, till that 
victory is cars. The rest is secondary.’ 

= $ `a 

The Eime Minister `recently 
hinted at tke distortion of values 
caused by war. In this connection 
I woulé “ke to refer to an 
incident ported to me. It is 
not the kinc of -thing that reaches 
newspapers. It happened on Diwali 
day. A Giirese family which makes 
and sells coloured paper lanterns has 
customarily been allowed to sell 
them to cusomers in a certain restau- 
rant. 


.On that day an eight-year-old 
girl, one of the family, innocently 
walked into the restaurant with few 
lanterns. A customer—with his 
passion inflamed by current anti- 
Chinese slogans—suddenly slapped 
the girl, Others intervened, not even 
understanding why he had done it. 
He angrily explained that it was what 
a “Cheeni” deserved. 


`~ The child’s mother came in but 
the child had understood nothing 
beyond the fact that somebody had 
slapped her. There was an argu- 


ment among some customers, but the. 


mother thought discretion the better 
part of valour and quietly left wih 
the weeping child. 


"This is rank paranoia. I would 
like to believe it is not true; but am 
told it is. The Prime Minister has 
uttered a timely warning and it 
should be heeded.. 


—G. N. Acharya. 
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Mere a 


Everyman At His Post... 


Defence to-day is not the mere coacern of sentries at the froiitier, nor is- 
modern war fought with camels and muskets...it is an all- out effort, in 
which everything turns out to be a weapon to ward off the invader. An 
woollen hose becomes as important as a helicopter, and a piece of paper as 
indispensable as a round of ammuzuition. . 


So, we, on our part, defend the motherland with the thing we have—PAPER 
and we have it in plenty—never in shart supply, no ponleacs in transit, 
no mess-up in quality... : 
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THE DARK. LOBBY 


DEAR READER, | 


India’s - -polisy of non-aligament with the power blocs and non- 
involvement in th2 cold war has come under fire in the last few weeks. On 
one side the attack has come from the ruling clique in Peking who seem 
bent: upon eliminating the area of peace since they“hardly seem.to bother 
about the prospect of the dreaded nuclear holocaust. On the other side, 
within our very gates the assailants of our basic policy are the active lobby- 
ists buttressed by Big Business with its. extensive propaganda machine,. 
including not only the Press but powerful pressure groups inside the, adminis- 
tration. These latter derive their inspiration from the Dulles era. 


While these attempts to discredit Jawaharlal Nebru’s policies and to, 
push us into military alliances have not made much headway, it is necessary 
that we should ponder over the advantages that have accrued to us over- 
the years as a result of these policies. , 


The very first point on the credit side is that we have had thirteen 
years, of peace during which, by means of planning and by securing help 
from the friendly countries in both power blocs, we have built up our eco- 
nomy on a sound democratic base. ‘That this is no small gain will be evident 
from a look at Pakistan, Thailand and South Vietnam, our “aligned”? 
neighbours,’ whos2 peoples arè still economically backward: and are still” 
subject to politica. instability and virtual dictatorship. We have to remem- 
ber that obtaining economic aid from the West and aid for basic industries 
from the Soviet bloc has been possible only because of our attitude of posi- ` 
tive neutrality oriented towards avoidance of cold war and building up of a 
stable world peace. 


Thus it will be seen that non-alignment i is the only wise course in the- 
context not only of world peace but of enlightened self-interest. 


Let us understand clearly that, but for our firm adherence to non- 


‘alignment all these years in the face of temptations and threats, the border 


war with China could have sparked off a world war. In such an event, our 
people would have been the first victims of thermonuclear destruction. What 
in reality is a bactle between an aggressor with imperialist designs and 
ambitions, and ar ancient nation determined to defend its honour and 
integrity at all costs, would have been enlarged and vulgarised into a so- 
called ideological wat fought by the two power blocs on our soil. 


The strangest part of the present situation is that the U. S. and Britain 
are not as anxious as our active lobbyists that we should give up non-align- 
ment and join their military alliances. This. is borne out by their arms 
assistance for the specific purpose of defending our country against the Chi- 
nese aggressor. Some of their spokesmen have also made it clear that they 
value ovr non-aligned position and.our contribution to peace as a result of 
that position. 


It must also be noted that China diosa not have many positive support- 


` ers in the Socialist camp only because of this policy of ours. 


It is- unfortunate that a handful of Congressmen too should have 
allowed themselves to be inveigled into this campaign against non-alignment 
and in favour of military alliances. This not only reveals poor understand- 
ing of the wise policies painstakingly shaped by the leadership but also a 
total lack of comprehension of the real motives of the dark and sinister 
forces which are campaigning against Jawaharlal Nehru’s leadership and 
policies. 


In the last fifteen years India under Jawaharlal Nns leadership 
and guidance has made substantial contribution to world peace; and it has 
also, with the helg of all friendly countries, East and West, made substantial 
economic progress at home. 


Robust patr.otism demands that Jawaharlal Nehru’s policies, external 
and internal, should be firmly and intelligently supported and Sri Nehru’ s 
continued leadership ensured for many years to come. 


- THE Esme 
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FOREIGN POLICY’S COUNTERWEISAT e 


e WESTERN MISSIONS AND KASHMIR 


THE ten-day gap between the Chi- 

nese cease-fire on Nov. 21 and 
their proposed withdrawal from the 
territory invaded by them in NEFA— 
due to begin on Dec 1—has been 
packed with significance that will 
perhaps leave its mark on the next 


ten years of this country’s ies . 


policy. 

_ For, these eventful days saw the 
prompt arrival of two high-power 
missions from the West—the Ameri- 
scan one led by Mr Averell Harri- 
man, and the British by Mr Duncan 
Sandys—promising a new era of 
closer co-operation covering ‘arms 
assistance on the most liberal terms. 
At the same time, the very week that 
saw the two missions at high-speed 
work in New Delhi brought also 
feverish diplomatic activity on the 
part of our External Affairs Minis- 
try, which has resulted in initiative 
being regained by the non- -aligned 
world. 

The two essential ‘facets of our 
foreign policy—the securing of neces- 
sary aid from either of the two 
world blocs counterbalanced by a 
conscious effort to rely on the other 
side—is often ‘missed by the politi- 
cian in a hurry as well as by the 
propagandist with his blinkers on, 
whether of the Left cr of the Right. 
In the crisis created by the Chinese 
invasion, ‘the Prime Minister seems 
to hold on to this very essential 
feature of the policy which he has 
himself expounded. 

The new factor in the situation 
seems to be the fact that this is the 
first time that New Delhi is compell- 
. ed to take arms assistance on a large 
scale from foreign countries; 
secondly, in the face of understand- 
able difficulty in enlisting open sup- 
port, either in arms or in diplomacy, 
from the Socialist.countries, an add- 
ed emphasis is being placed by New 
Delhi today on intervention by the 
non-aligned powers. In this remark- 
able manner, the calculations of 
those who have been making con- 
fident prophecies about the defeat 
of our basic policy of not being the 
camp-follower of either of the two 


and ` 


- 


power blocs in the world are being 
falsified, and despite extraordinary 
pressures, that basic policy is being 
worked ouf in a new, and no doubt a 
more diffcalt, context. Careful ob- 
servers have not failed to note the 
significanse of the Prime Minister’s 
wise warring—given on the very day 
that the agreement with the British 
delegation for the supply of arms 
gratis was signed—as he spoke at the 
civic reception to the West German 
President: ‘Aid is welcome, but if we 
forget ocr duty towards preserving 
freedom aad ‘depend on others to 
defend us, ~ve lose half our freedom.” 


+$ = $ 


N9BOD7, however, disputes that 
Pekin3’3 action has enhanced the 
standing œ the West in New Delhi, 
almost vulzarising the dialectical rule 


about the mity of opposites. For, in 


the crucial days following the blitz 
advance o the Chinese forces down 
the Himeleyas, frantic calls for arms 
were sect out, and a well-informed 
source ka: described the quantum 
of demani as astronomical. It is 
learnt that subsequent assessment of 
our defence requirements—made 
after careful consultations with 
foreign Experts and approved by the 
new Detrce Minister—has put our 
requirements at a much lower key. 
While tke seriousness of the threat 
from the north is not, minimised, 
there is anxiety not to go in for a 
massive military build-up which, 
apart fxm the heavy drain it entails 
even in maintenance, may prove to 
be a danzerous veto- on the inde- 


pendence of our foreign-policy think- 


ing. A 


Availale indications also point 
to the sgificant fact that although 
the idea of taking the issue of 
the Chinese invasion to the U.N. 
was mowed, it has been put off. 
New -Delti seems to be anxious to 


` avoid mating it an item of cold-war 


squabbinz on a world-scale, and it 
is feared that oncs it goes before the 
forum of thé U.N., the lines will be 
rigidly crawn according to cold-war 


alignments, with the West taking up 


cudgels on behalf of India and, con- 
sequently, the East coming out in 


` support of China, with Afro-Asian 


‘opinion either abstaining or getting 
divided. 


As things stand at present, observ- 
ers have counted that over sixty coun- 
tries have expressed themselves in 
favour of India, while informal 
soundings havé shown that another 
forty sympathize with India as a 
victim of aggression. Peking has 
not been able to muster solid support 
for her invasion even from the 
Communist countries, although most ` 
of them have shown anxicty for an 
early termination of hostilities. In- 
formed quarters in the Capital say 
that a number of Communist coun- 
tries have in private expressed sym- 
pathy for India. Even among the 
handful who have so long been re- 
garded as Peking’s supporters, ob- 
servers have noted a change for the 
better in the attitude of North Viet- 
nam—reportedly ‘supporting the 
-stand of the second Pravda -editorial 
calling -for a peaceful ` settlement 
without underwriting the Chinese 
case—as distinct from North -Korea 
and Albania who are the whole- 
hogging seconders of Peking. 


t 


Ea 
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The very brisk diplomacy oP 


has now been launched in the Afro- 
Asian world is understood to be thé 
outcome of careful deliberations, 
with Colombo and Cairo in parti- 
cular. After the latest Chinese pro- 
posal, New Delhi has been taking 
great pains to explain the implica- 
tions of-her insistence on the Sept 8 
line and to point out its divergence 
with the Chinese insistence on the 
1959 line. Confusion on the exact 
nature of the two proposals seems 
to be widespread in the Afro-Asian 
world, providing one more proof, 
if proof were needed, of ‘our short- 
fall on the propaganda front. The 
Chinese propaganda drive has been 
as massive as their armed “invasion, 
and it is realised here that if the 
battle is to be won, it has to be wag- 
ed as relentlessly in the diplomatic 
sphere as in the military. Our two 
delegations, the one going to Ghana 
and U.A.R, and the other covering 
Indonesia, Cambodia, Burma and 
-Ceylon, have been armed with details 
of our stand, and it is expected that 
they will explain the intricacies of the. 
Chinese proposal vis-a-vis our offer 


of opening negotiations on Chinese”\ 


withdrawal to the Sept 8 line. 
Afro-Asian diplomatic circles in 


(Continued on page 6) 
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REACTIONARIES IN DOLDRUMS — 
e CARIAPPA'S CAPERS e 


THERE are some very sore gentle- 

men in this country. The Chi- 
nese aggression had come to them as 
manna from heaven, for it enabled 
them to get the feeling of riding the 
crest of a wave which would ulti- 
mately land them in the seats of 
power. When Krishna Menon went, 
they concluded that it was a victory 
for them, forgetting that they didn’t 


- click in North Bombay and that it 


was unpreparedness on the frontier 
that resulted in the exit. And hav- 
ing gone inexorably from wrong 
premise to wrong conclusion, they 
exulted that the initiative had come 
within their grasp. They began plan- 
ning for the day when, under their 
guidance, India would throw over- 
board all that Jawaharlal Nehru has 
built up over the years—purposeful_ 
non-alignment, planned progress to- 
wards Socialism, preservation of the 
‘basis of democratic functioning. 


``- But now the applecart is upset. 





The wnilateral cease-fire by the’ 
Chinese, whatever its motives,. re- 
sulted in a de facto cessation of hos- 
tilities on the frontier. And in the 
_wake of de facto cease-fire has come 
intense diplomatic activity in which 
the initiative has been restored to the 
Afro-Asian nati6ns and India. These 
-two. were severe enough blows for the 
self-appointed exponents of military 
alliances; but the final one was the 
he U.S. and Bri- 






all negotiation on the border pro- 
blem. ; 


A welcome development in the 


‘last few days is the growing aware- 


ness in Congress ranks of the danger 
from reactionary forces to the party 
itself. This awazeness was in no 
small measure due to the frontal 
attacks on the Prime Méinister’s 
leadership by certain puny Congress 
politicians who talked glibly of the 
“personality cult”. Even those who 


joined the campaign against Sri’ 


Krishna Menon cnly because of the 
inefficiency brought to light by the 
reverses in NEFA. realized that they 
were about to play into the hands of 
sections which were more interested 
in discrediting the Prime Minister 
and his polcies than in defending the 
country. 


The AICC circular warning 
against this dange- and banning Con- 
gréssmen’s association with those 
who questioned the-Prime Minister’s 


- leadership marked the beginning of 


counter-action against subversion. 
The move found ready response in 
the States. Several Pradesh Congress 
bodies, among them West Bengal, 


Bihar and Madkya Pradesh, held 





GUNS & SCVEREIGNTY 


Sri N. G. Ranga does not leave 
much to imagination. He perseveres 








special meetings to endorse the AICC 
directive. More significant was the 
initiative shown by rank-and-file 
Congressmen in Bihar who objected 
to the kind of speeches made by 
Acharya Kripalani and others from 
joint platforms and refused to listen 
to such speeches. 


This aspect “was discussed ~ 
thoroughly in both the Working 
Committee and the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party, with a sobering effect 
on the more exuberant members. It 
is now expected that the Congress 
benches in the Houses of Parliament 
will present a more homogeneous 
spectacle than heretofore. 


But all this does not mean that 
the rightist section in the Congress 
has disintegrated. Far from it. 
Circumstances have forced it to take 
subtle forms instead of the aggres- 
sive face it presented afew days back. 
It talks in whispers now. 


While this realization within the 
Congress Party of the harm sought to 
be done to the country by reaction- 
ary elements is welcome, it is neces- 
sary that the ruling party as well as 


‘ the people should take note of sinis- 


ter attempts to create confusion in 
the minds of the people by some 
persons to whom the national emer- 
gency has ensured the possibility of 
securing an audience. 


An instance in point is that of 
Sri Cariappa: This mediocre General, 
blown up many times his natural size 
by interested propaganda on his be- 
half, struts about the country deliver- 
ing gratuitous advice on how affairs 
of state should be conducted. He is 
also in the advantageous position of 
not having to prove his competence 
on the field of battle. We are proud 
of democracy and the right of free 
speech it confers, but we do not think 






' NEW DELHI SKYLINE. . 


New Delhi feel that the Coiombo 
conference of the six non-aligned 
nations promises to bring about a 
solution in the Sino-Indian deadlock. 


They seem to be optimistic because ` 


of the assumption that both Peking 
and New Delhi at the moment are 
more likely to listen to their counsel, 
and it was only on that impression 


that they have taken the initiative ` 


for what -may be termed informal 
arbitration between the two parties. 

Responsible quarters 
Delhi are hopeful that the outcome 
of the Colombo talks will make it 
possible to resume negotiations while 
ensuring Chinese withdrawal to the 
pre-invasion’ position. The real 
stumbling block appears to be the 
fate of the 43 Indian posts in Ladakh 
which by the present Chinese propo- 
sal would continue to be retained by 


the Chinese Army. New Delhi is. 


believed to have assured the non- 
aligned powers that China’s vacat- 
ing those posts will in no way pre- 
judice their taking them up at the 
conference table when the negotia- 
tions start, just as much as India 
having agreed to, talk without the 
Chinese being asked to quit the en- 
tire disputed area does not ‘mean 
that our claim’on it will go by de- 
fault. 

’ The overall picture as it emerges 
is that the real thorn in the path of 
opening: the talks as also the final 
settlement -of the dispute lies in 
Ladakh heights, and any way-out of 
the impasse chalked out by non- 
aligned statesmanship will be wel- 
comed by New Delhi. 

- Two factors seem to have inject- 
ed a sense of urgency in the attitude 
of. the six Afro-Asian governments. 
First, they seem to be appalled by the 
“fact of the Chinese invasion’ across 
the McMahon Line, which has com- 
“pletely. blown sky-high Peking’s 
charge of Indian aggression. Second- 
ly, the compulsion of defence forcing 
New Delhi to invite Western arms on 
a large scale has also worried these 
powers; because they are interested 
in India not being hustled into the 
Western camp as she is the very sheet- 
anchor of this edifice of Bou ae 
‘ment. : 


oO, Le EuS 
wit ‘the (once with the 
two Western missions are natural- 
ly kept a closely-guarded secret, there 
are good grounds for ‘believing that 
neither thé British mission‘nor the 


in New, own treaps 


-China mstehaves. 


. (Continued frar page 4) 


Americaa lave suggested that this 
country s=oald give up her policy of 
non-aliganent as such and go in for 
military aliance with either of 
them. k ‘s further reported that the 
British n ston has have warned about 
the imp3cations C 
no total var in today’s context can 
be visua=ed without nuclear power. 

Coatzrr to current speculation, 
the Wes=rr missions seem to have 
shown rc eagerness to commit: their 
for India’s defence 
needs. “While they have agreed to 
supply zor defence requirements— 
after having it properly assessed—- 
they toc seem to have stressed the 
need fo- breathing space to build 
up our zeence siocks. For it is 
recogniz=| by military experts that 
an immed@te showdown ‘on the 
battle-ñ€ % not the desirable thing. 

The :2rificant political emphasis 
laid by sota the Sandys and Harri- 
man mis3oas is that now is the time 
for New Delhi to make peace with 
Rawalpindi, and some gesture should 
come fam this ənd for such a 
rapprocaament. According to these 
circles, resident Ayub’s personal 
position is not toc strong and it ‘is 
the politicians who are dragooning 


him inte the adventurist waters of a. 


deal witz Peking.. Since it would not 
be to =w Delhi's advantage that 
China’s =Sadow should fall on Pakis- 
tan, it i: -ime these two close neigh- 
bours saowld come closer together. 
It is alsə hinted that an understand- 
ing witk Pekistan will make it easier 
for the. ¥əstern powers to help India 


- any time her defences are menaced. 


The idea o7 joint defence co-ordina- 
tion beween India and Pakistan— 

mooted by President Ayub two years 
ago—is temg revived by U.S. circles. 
It is also suggested that such an 
alliance —vith Pakistan will ensure 
India’s security being made part of 


‘Westerr zbbal strategy, which can 
, set in nction such powerful engines 


as the LLS. Seventh Fleet any time 
In other words, 
acceptaaze of such a course may very 
well brmmz India within the orbit of 
the glok. cold war-which brandishes 
nuclear arms as a deterrent, but 
which ai= entails our isolation from 
the Eas and total “dependence on the 
West. 

-The bargain ounte: for a settle- 
ment wata Pakistan as suggested by 
the.-Wesiem missions seems‘to be 


“some sem Df concession-on the part 


of Nev [elhi on the -question of 
Kashmir, although it appears that 


cf total war for. 


1 


neither Mr. Sandys nor Mr Harri- 
man has come out with any specific 
formula. However, the impression 
„has gained ground that what is asked 
‘for is some variant of plebiscite for 
the Valley. While some circles in 
the Capital are trying to sell this 
idea, there are others who consider 
it as a suggestion for sell-out. A 
prominent Chief Minister from the 
South is known to be opposed to the 
idea, holding that if we were to give 
in to cession of territory, then 
there is no reason why we should 
favour Pakistan‘in preference China, 
since of the two, India’s stakes 
are not less in Kashmir than in the 
disputed belt in Ladakh. It is clear 
that the lobby in New Delhi that 
wants the Prime Minister to strike a 
deal with President Ayub finds it 
difficult to rebut this point. 


* 4 k 


WITH the respite from actual com- 

bat provided by the cease-fire at 
the front, the new Defence Minister 
is fortunately placed in assessing the 
pros arid cons among the factors that 
led to the setback at Se. La and the 


- subsequent evacuation of Bomdi La. 


He has also the advantage of drawing: 
upon the experience of seasoned 


=~ 


e 


.Generals, some of whom are available - 


today at least in an advisory capa- 
city. While nobody with any sense 
of responsibility ïs interested in ex- 
ploiting any reverse for sectional or 
personal ends, there is a considerable 
body of opinion in the Capital which 
genuinely feels that the new Defence 
Minister should now deal with the 
people in command accountable for . 
any avoidable loss. For, only this 
way can the confidence in leadership 
be galvanized not only in the ranks 
and officers but in the public as well. 
Neither Sri Krishna Menon’s noisy 
exit nor General Thapar’s noiseless 
long leave is regarded as marking 
the end of all minus points in high 
places in Defence. If courage and , 
brilliance have to be rewarded—as 
they are by the country as a whole— 


-so should incompetence be weeded 


out and: the undeserving put in their 
‘place. 


There must be no stain-on the 


shining armour of this great nation. 
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remedy—more exports. 





More EXPORTS, LESS IDLE CAPACITY 


How woefully shortsighted our 
planners have been in the past is 
being increasingly exposed by the 
present national emergency. During 
the last 12 years, for instance, they 
never: deemed it either proper or 
necessary to give priority to the 
woollen industry. Now that the 
Chinese invasion has shocked us 
into the realization that India has a 
Himalayan frontier also and that 
forces need woollen clothing, blan- 
kets, pullovers, etc., the result is that 
businessmen and industrialists have 
raised the prices of woollen goods by 
15 to 25 per cent to make exorbitant 


profits out ofthe current scarcity 


of these goods. 

The sharp increase in‘the price of 
woollen goods was admitted by the 
Minister for International Trade, Sri 
Manubhai Shah, in the Lok Sabha 
last week. It is, however, a matter 
of regret that he did not care to en- 
lighten us on the steps the Govern- 
ment proposed to take to hold the 
price line of woollens or to increase 
their production to meet defence and’ 
civilian needs. 


Expert Target 


Similarly, our policy-makers have 
either deliberately ignored, or have 
been so overwhelmed by China’s 
undeclared war as to have completely 
forgotten, the country’s endemic 
foreign exchange crisis as also its 
The Board 
of Trade should have met long ago to 
devise ways and means to achieve 
at least the Third Plan export target 
of Rs. 3,700 crores in the context of 
the emergency. This is almost im- 
perative because more and more re- 
sources in men, money and machines 
are being geared to defence require- 


ments. 


No doubt,’ the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry has submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Government offering to 
meet -both defence requirements and 
civilian needs. In return, it wants 
that regular supplies of coal, power 
and other essential raw materials 


- should be assured to industry and that- 


it should be allowed to work three 
shifts as also on Sundays and other 
holidays. According to the FICCI’s 
“rough estimate”, if the textile indus- 
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try is allowed tc Work on Sundays 
alone, its production will go up by 
about 10 per cert. For implement- 
ing its proposals, the FICCI has pro- 
mised to employ a separate labour 
force. 

So far so good. But its other 
suggestions are, to say the least, 
unreasonable, urpatriotic and anti- 
labour. It wants that the new labour 
force should not be entitled to either 
bonus or gratuity or other fringe 
benefits. In short, the FICCI’s aim 
is to secure unlimited profits to big 
business by the reintroduction of the 
inhuman system of “sweated labour”. 

Thus, instead of givmg an effect- 
tive voice to tae workers in-the 
management of plants and factories 
with a view to increasing production 
and enhancing productivity as was 
done in Britain during the Second 
World War, the Indian tycoons want 
to snatch away even those rights 
which labour has won after protract- 
ed struggles and strikes and at the 
cost of much himan suffering. 

It is also time that the growth of 
defence potentia. and defence pro- 
duction, which had been grossly 
neglected in the Jast, should be pro- 
perly assessed and evaluated. This 
is particularly important in the con- 
text-of the mass-ve milifary aid and 
assistance we are now getting from 
the U.S., Britam and other non- 
Communist courtries. 

The aid shold not lull us into 
complacency. The breathing space 
thus granted should be utilised instead 
to take special measures not only to 
modernise our existing ordnance 
factories, -but also to set up a series 
of strategic incustries. After all, 
how long can ws remain dependent 
on foreign milctary aid? As the. 
Prime Minister has rightly pointed 
out, India is faced with a protracted 
war with China and our sleepy 
Himalayan fromtier has suddenly 
become live. 

It would alsc be desirable to set 
up a number of defence laboratories 
on the lines of oar National Labora- 
tories with the specific task of and 
responsibility for developing defence 
weapons and equipment. Steps 
should also be taken to see that the 
huge sums alloceted for the develop- 
ment of defence science and equip- 


ment are not: wasted in thedevelop- 
‘ment of sun cookers and coffee 
percolators. 


Idle Capacity 

Another field which requires 
immediate attention is the utilisation 
of idle capacity. So far the Govern- 
ment does not seem to have fully 
realized the great potentialities of 
utilising existing capital resources 
to the fullest. A recent survey of the 
Central Statistical Organisation re- 
vealed that of the 215 selected indus- 
tries, only 110 had utilised their 
capacity above 75 per cent. The 
utilisation. of capacity in 33 other 
industries varied between 65 and 75 
per cent. On the whole, nearly 25 
pèr cent of the country’s industrial 
capacity remained idle, entailing a 
loss of about Rs. 500 crores per 
annum. Under-utilisation of capi- 
tal capacity and consequential high- 
er overhead charges make Indian 
gòods high-priced and non-competi- 
tive in the international market. 

Shortage of raw materials, inter- 
mediates, spare parts, coal, power and 
transport facilities has mainly con- 
tributed to the under-utilisation of 
capacity. It is, therefore, essential 
that, instead of establishing new units 
or expanding existing ones, the 
Government should see to it that top 
priority is given to the fuller utilisa- 
tion of idle capacity. Any expan- 
sion in capacity without matching 
increase in the availability of essen- 
tial raw materials, coal, power’ and 
transport will only result in the creat- 
tion of additional idle capacity. 

Fuller utilisation of idle capacity 
is important for-another reason also. 
We will not be able to sustain the 
interest of friendly countries in 
our defence if they are not convinc- 
ed that we are making the maximum 
use of our resources and are not 
locking them up in unproductive 
ways. . 
The bane of under-utilisation of 
capacity is not limited to the indus- 
trial field. It extends to almost all 
the available resources in the coun 
try—land and irrigation, rail and 
road transport. From 1951-52 to 
1961-62, for instance, India spent 
about Rs. 730 crores on irrigation. 

(Continued on page 22) 


ON GETTING ON WITH THE AMERICANS ` 


Malcolm Muggeridge recently 
said the Americans: were very much 
- like the Russians. Let us not be 
outdone. For it is like us that the 
Americans really are. It is not only 
that both of us have a written Cons- 
-titution, a bill of rights, and a record 
of abstention from the world’s poli- 
tics (140 years in their case and 14 
in ours). The différences in stan- 
dards of living and our lack of Sears 
Roebuck stores do not vitiate the 
comparison. Like us, they think of 
themselves as a very likable, decent, 
idealistic, ‘spiritual’ people. And if 
anyone double-crosses. us we let 
ourselves go in a paroxysm of out- 
„raged feelings. So do they. Pearl 
Harbour raised precisely the same 
feelings of treachery and unprepared- 
ness among Americans’ that the vio- 
lated McMahon Line did in us. For 
how could anyone do it to us? 

A visitor to the United States is 
continuously asked the question 
“How do you like us?” The friend- 
liness is, overwhelming. Everyone 
wants to make you feel comfortable. 
Even casual acquaintances press you 
to visit their home or: stay with 
them. This is in contrast to the 
Europeans (especially Englishmen) 
who are not glad-handers and would 
not ask you home even if they had 
known you for years. 

With this gregariousness goes a 
proneness to tell you what they think 
of you. In recent years Indians 
in the United States have often been 
stopped by total strangers and greet- 
ed with the abrupt remark “We 
don’t like your Nehru” or “Hi; 
what makes your Menon so nasty?” 
Reticence is not a great American 
virtue. Nor is it with us. (That is 
why Graham Greene depicted the 
Quiet American as an unstable cha- 
racter.) 


The Small ‘Brothers 


Another thing that will strike you 
` in America is that everyone talks the 
same language. This is partly due 
to what the sociologists call social 
mobility. A more real reason is the 
omnipotence—rather the omnipre- 
- sence—of the mass media. It is the 
reverse of 1984. The Big Brother 
does not watch you or bawl out at 
you. Instead all the small brothers 
watch the -idiot box all the time, 
most ready to be lectured to by 
detergent-sellers or foreign | affairs 
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simplifiers. But, after,a time, what 
one hears arisees on TV leaves very 
little residue. Especially if one has 


some judgment. The slick phrase 


fails to cick. Time magazine, for 
example, is very rarely regarded with 
any seriousness inside America. The 
Dick Nixons are run out. 


But yen can’t sit back in the 
comfortatie knowledge that TV or 
newspaper will right their own 
wrongs. ‘There is always the danger 
that the mess media might create 
harm in the short term. It is said 
that McCarthy was made by televi- 
sion and destroyed by television. 
Between the making and the destruc- 
tion there. was an interval ofa few 
years. Ami these years were very 
bad yéars indeed, although it is now 
the fashioxz *o underrate the impact 
of McCarthy. Harm done is not 
always fully undone. >- 


Super-Plrs 

Befare something proves itself to 
ge benign ər bad, nothing seems to 
succeed like exċess. Everything is 
super-plus. It is a republic which is 
fond of kizgsize things. It is also a 
society whcch is impressed by success. 
A generation ago Americans were 
slightly astamed about Jazz. Now 
they are <iumphantly proud of it— 
mainly because Jazz has been mak- 
ing converts in’Russia and the Com- 
munist cocatries of Europe. What is 
newly wuz of Jazz was long ago 
true of sap and toothpaste and 
apples and automobiles. And of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The popular 
is popular Decause it is good. What 
works must be wise and moral. 
A good man must be an able man 
must be a brave man must be a 
patriotic man must be a successful 
man. The achievement of a mass 
market—in which the United States 
has been th? pioneer—leads inevit- 


ably to tke achievement of a mass 


culture ami a mass mind. 


The si= of the mass media, coupl- 
ed with fhe basic American faith 
that the cstomer can do no wrong 
leads to fLase violent fluctuations in 
public oprdicn which are so charac- 
teristic of the United States. This 
excitability worries the best- minds 
of America. It causes the Lipp- 
manns to sropound philosophies for 
the ‘Public. It makes all of Ameri- 
ca’s novelis, playwrights and poets 


~~ 


` Called Success. 


‘ point. 


lash out against the Bitch Goddess 
No country has had 
a more pessimistic literature on the 
whole than the United States, a 
country regarded as the byword for 
extrovert optimism. This, paradox 
is explained only by the fact that 
America is a country where stubborn 
individual islands hold out against 
the flood of the mass. It is a coun- 
try of the lonely crowds. When the 
crowd aspect dominates, suspicions 
and theories of conspiracy prevail. 
Mediocre men come out on top. 

But, now and again, the country 
undergoes intense self-examination 
and turhs to the eggheads to lead it. ' 
The long, strong voice then grows 
loud enough to drown the din of the 
vulgar. The. Roosevelts defeat the 
Deweys and the Kennedys worst the 
Nixons. 


But other nations dealing with 
America may not have all the time to 
wait before the American system 
finds its own equilibrium on each 
single ‘issue. If you want a listen- 
ing, you must also insist on being 
heard. 


Some Tips 


There are a few tips on how to 
get a hearing in America. 

First of all, it won’t do to, talk to 
them only governmentally. They will 
refuse to trust your bona fides. The 
governmental process does not com- 
mand ‘much regard in America. 
Jeffersonian ideas still per sist. Again 
and again Indians visiting America 
as the State Department's -100-day 
guests have been told off with— 
“If you are a guest of our Govern- 
ment, how do we know-you are not 
saying what the State Department 
wants us to believe about your own 
country?” Apart from the lesgons it 
has for our parliamentarians and 
others who have too pathetic a belief 
in what our publicity machinery 
can do, this attitude shows that the 
best way of impressing America 
about the justness of our cause is 
for the individual to speak to indivi- 
duals. 


We now -come to the second 
When you talk to Americans 
be open. While the Americans are 
not less susceptible to flattery than 
ourselves, they are_even more ready 
to like a guy who has guts. In 
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NON- ALIGNMENT 
a ~SHEET-ANCHOR OF OUR F OREIGN Poricy 


The “sectional interests abo main purpose in the present situation is to try to push this country right into the 


cold war of the power blocs have been doing their best to ccnfuse issues during the present emergency, - 


While the West- 


ern Powers who have responded to our request for arms to meet the Chinese aggression recognize the value of India’s 


Tole as a leading non-aligned nation and have not demanded that we should give up our policy, the self-appointed ` 


spokesmen ‘of the West in this country have lost no opportunity to deride our policy and denigrate our sia ` 
Their sinister motives are not ‘difficult to gauge. © 


Jn this context, what different: types of persons in sublic life think of the question” of non-alignment assumes 


` importance. In this issue we present articles on the subject from a cross-section of opinion comprising a Congress 
Member of Fariament, a Communes: leader, a noe ofiicial, a research scholar and 4 journalist.—Editor. 


> 


_ NEHRU AND THE CRITICS ` 


“+ Thé'treacherous invasion of India 
by China, and ‘all the developments 


which have followed have roused our 


nation as perhaps nothing else has in 
our history. ‘While on the one hand 
it has-shown the strength of our 
democracy and its ability to stand 


shocks, it has also brought home to ` 


all of us a vivid picture of the majesty 
of our millions and the basic sound- 


_ ness of Gur nation and people. 


- These are deeply satisfying factors 
indeed, but this should not lead: us 
to close our eyes to some disconcert- 
ing aspects of the situation. Very 
rightly the national shake-up has led 


to questionings, and, in order that . 


we may remain steadfast, united and 
determined in future, it‘is of the ut- 
most importance that we answer the 
questions clearly and unambiguously. 


Testing Time 
There can be no doubt that India, 


- and indeed the whole of humanity, 


stands today at a turning -point in 
human history and it is our nation’s 
destiny to be the focal point of this 
turn. 

. Naturally it becomes the testing 
time for our nation. The ancient 
and ever-developing culture of our 
nation, the values we have held dear 
throughout our history, the enrich- 
ment these values received in the 
course of our. glorious struggle for 


_ national freedom under the leader- 


ship of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, and the atti- 
tudes we have adopted on national 
and international questions in. the 
post-Independence years under the 
leadership of our Prime Minister— 
all these and more are today being 
questioned. ~ 
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Four Questions | 
The Chinese aggression kas posed 


the following questions ‘before the: 


nation and its leaders : 
. Is Panch Sheel a correct atti- 


tude? 
2. Has E T been a 
correct policy? 
© 3. Has non-alignment been suc- 
`~- cessful? 
-4. Can we maintain the integrity 


and freedom of our country 
-by sticking to Panch Sheel and 
: non-alignment? 


The questions may be many and 
varied, but some have posed the 
basic question in a ‘challenging, if 
not aggressive, way. And the cha- 
llenge is being expressed in a covert 
as well a$ overt manner in references 
to the- policies of Sri Nehru, and in 
hints that he is basically a peace- 
time leader and is not suited for war- 
time leadership. 


The challenge thus being posed 
before the nation’s leader is in reality 


‘a challenge to the wholé nation, and 


we have-to meet it as part of ourdeter- . 
mination to face and defeat: the 
Chinese challenge. 


Basis of Policies | 
Let us view tke issues more clear- 
ly: = 
From where, -after all, have 
emerged Sri Nehru’s policies which 


„are now being questioned—not by 


the nation or its millions but by a 


‘ few, largely confined to the Capital? 


The national struggle for freedom 
led by the Indiar National Congress 
evolved: in the. course of years defi- 
nite- ‘attitudes: in relation both to 


_ it, even ridiculed it; 


matters. of national reconstruction 
and to- international. relations. It 
has been a continuous evolving ; atti- 
tude enriching itself..by experience, 


_based upon national: thinking and- 


= 


never prejudiced by dogma or pre- - 


determined concepts. ~ 


These policies were evolved under 
the wise guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and what Sri Nehru has 
done is correctly’ to- apply them to 
‘the new conditions when the. nation 
became free and master of its own. 


“destinies unencumbered. by foreign: 


domination or influence. 


Scope of Challenge rea 
We may be allowed to sayin. 


passing that the most vociferous - 


critics of Sri Nehru’s policies are to 
be found among-the handful of ele- 


> 


ments in Indian society who during. . 


the freedom struggle kept aloof from 
and, strange as 
it may seem, these very elements have 


benefitted the most from freedom.- 


The irony is that, forgetful of all 
this, they seek to challenge the poli- 
cies which have naturally evolved out 
of the freedom struggle of India. 


However, let there 'be no mistake 
about it. The challenge posed is 


not of a few individuals to Sri Nehru. ° 


In essence, it is a challenge to our 
entire history, to us as a nation. 


We would for the present leave 
‘out any discussion of national re- 
construction policies concerned with 
domestic . matters. Let us see the 


more immediate i issue of what Some - 


choose to call our “neutrality”. 


As the late Maulana Azad first ` 


pointed out, 


“neutrality” is a wrong. 


word to describe our international 
attitudes. We have judged each 
issue on its merits and shaped our 
attitude accordingly. The judging 
of each issue was always influenced 
by our firm conviction that ultimate- 
ly human society has to co-exist, 
has to avoid war and live in peace. 
In short, our attitude was condition- 
ed by our overall concept of Panch- 
Sheel. . The policy which thus emer- 
ged was non-alignment, with either 
of the blocs. Sometimes one bloc 
liked it and the other disliked it; 
sometimes, as in Gaza, Korea or 
Vietnam, it met with the approval 
of both blocs and saved world peace. 

All in all, this policy earned the 
nomenclature of non-alignment-and 
came to be the policy of the largest 
group of nations—the non-aligned 
nations as they came to be called— 


consisting largely of Afro-Asian ` 


nations and also including some from 
Latin America and Europe. And 
India came to be recognised the world 
over as the initiator of this policy 
which, won high esteem for it. 


China Jsolated 


Let us now examine -how this 
policy has stood us in this crisis 
caused by the Chinese . aggression. 

More than sixty nations of the 
world have squarely supported India 
in the present crisis. Among „the 
neutral or non-aligned nations, while 
quite a few have supported us and 
are helping us, others have been 
sympathetic to us. By and large, 
we have on our side the moral sup- 
port of the world. 

China, on the other hand, has 
only Albania and a couple of “other 
tiny countries as ‘its supporters. Most 
of the Communist countries have cer- 
tainly not extended their support.to 
Chinese aggression, much to the chag- 
rin of the dogmatists who rule in 
Peking today. 

Indeed, all’ political observers 
have noted and accepted that the 
USSR, which heads the Socialist 
camp, has not been happy with 
China’s aggressive war against India. 

This, I humbly submit, is a 
great moral victory and. the highest 
justification’ of the policy of non- 
alignment adopted by India under 
Sri Nehru’s leadership. ` 


India Not Friendless 

Let us view the question in 
another light. Today, when we are 
facing a great ‘military challenge, 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom, the two leading nations of 
the Western alliance, have come to 


z 


10 


our aid. n earlier occasions, when. 


the question of Kashmir came up, 
we got the support of the USSR, 
the leader of the Eastern alliance.. 
Thus, the dclicy of non-alignment 


has never neant for us a friendless. 


state as is Sought to be made out by 
critics of Sti Nehru. The contrary, 
in fact, is the truth, namely, that 
our non-algnment has brought us 
helpful friends in ell situations. 

_ And more. India’s policy of 
non-alignment has won the respect 
of both the U.S. and the USSR. 
The well-ircormed correspondent of 
the Times c= India in Moscow, Ralph 
Parker, redorted that when our 
Prime Minister reiterated ‘India’s 
policy of ncn-alignment in his speech 
in Parliame=n- initiating the debate 
on Chinese aggression on Nov 8, 
there was “a great sense of relief” 
in Moscow. And the U.S. Amba- 
ssador, Prof. Galbraith, clearly stat- 
ed the other day in New Delhi that 
India’s poLcv of non-alignment has 
been a “success” and is appreciated 
in the U.S. 

Indeed, there are but few issues 
in the world over which the U.S. 
and USSR are in agreement. And 
India’s stard of non-alignment is one 
such issue, 

. Those who ‘today overtly or 


i covertly atack our Prime Minister 


do so. on zhə specious plea of the 
failure of his policy of non-align- 
ment. Tie  bjective of the critics 
however, % obvious—it does not 
need muci intelligence to see that the 
critics want India to abandon this 
policy anc join a military bloc. 


Defence Pcsition 
Some Lonourabls gentlemen are 


‘today vers angry about the poor 


state of eur defence preparedness. 


“The concn: is shared by the whole 


nation. Icmay, however, be remem- 
bered tha hose most vocal today are 
exactly those. persens who before 
1959 loudty assailed in Parliament 


. and elsewere the Budget allotments 


for Defence, aver asking for its reduc- 
tion. 

There are two aspects of our 
Defence preparations. For one 
thing, we could go abroad and 
spend hugs sums on the purchase of 
arms. That could go some way, 


but never fer enough, for real pre- , 


paredness consists in self- dependence 
and not in, dependence on others. 

As against this course, India adopt- 
ed the paliy of buildingup an indus- 
trial rear, developing its basic indus-. 
tries and taising its economic poten- 
tial which in. the last analysis is the 


best defence. 
any day be geared to Defence pro- 
duction, as has already been done i in 
India overnight. 


The Lessons 
The lessons to be drawn Bi: all 


patriots thus emerge clearly: 


First, we have strictly to. adhere 
to our policy of non-alignment and 
never give it up. 

Second, we should persist in our 
policy of friendship towards all 
countries, and particularly our 
brotherly Afro-Asian nations, with- 
out bothering much about their res- 
pective attitudes. And we should be 
grateful to -those countries which 


‘have come to our help, particularly 


the U.S., the U.K. and Canada. 
Third, we have to gird up our 
loins, build up ouf country in every 


way and be prepared militarily for ` 


our defence and not take any risks, 
continuing to take all possible help 
from friendly countries. - 

Fourth, we have ever to remember 
that in the final analysis the best 
defence is our manpower and, our 
production. We have abundant man- 
power which has to be disciplined 


and trained and our -production. 


base, which is well established, has 
to be further developed and advanc- 
ed. F 

Fifth, the unprecedented awaken- 
ing of the nation and the great unity 
which has been forged have to be 
regarded as the greatest fruits of the 
crisis and these have to be harnessed 
and developed further. This nece- 
ssarily entails furthering, in the 
course of our war effort, thè broad 
social objectives which the nation 
has placed before itself after careful 
thought. 

Sixth, unruffled by the handful 
of critics who through their not very 
responsible talk seek to mar the 
morale of the nation and the unity 


forged, we have to see that not a ~ 


single wrong step is taken, We 
have to stand solidly behind our 
leader, Sri Nehru, and back him 
fully. The nation behind Nehru— 
let that be our war cry. 


A Word in Time 

I would in the end like to address 
a few words to those few men in 
Parliament or outside it, who cons- 
tantly seek to create an atmosphere 
of uncertainty, who insidiously sow 
seeds of disharmony and discord and 
take resort to the most fantastic 


statements to substantiate what they ` 
preach. It is sad to notice that their _ 
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The industries could ` 


main purpose is not to fight'the Chi- 
nese aggressor but`to weaken the 
solid phalanx of support to Prime 
Minister Nehru. I do not doubt 
‘ their motives, and believing in their 
patriotism as Indians I would appeal 
to them to desist from such moves. 
They may today escape the long arm 
of the lew, but history will: never for- 


~ 


give them. It will be well if these 
detractors take heed in time. 
Lastly, we must all have a robust 
faith in the dest-ny and future of our 
Mother India. In the present strife- 
torn world, history has put before 
India its greatest test. Peace-loving 
though we have always been, we have 
been faced with a war. It is an 


G 


ordeal of. fire, but we- may be sure 
that nothing but pure gold will 
emerge out of it. The India which 
will emerge out of this crisis will be 
a serene and calm nation, yet more 
devoted to its eternal message of 


_ peace and goodwill and all the more 


devoted to the well-being of its great 


_ and good people. ` 


- SELF- RELIANCE AND INDEPENDENCE 


_ Jn the very throes of organising 
patriotic armed resistance to Chinese 
aggression, some of our countrymen 
‘have raised a discussion on the cru- 
cial tenet of our foreign policy——non- 
alignment. This discussion should 
. be welcomed and the issue should be 
’ faced boldly. And that for a num- 
ber of reasons. 

Firstly, war is a continuation of 
politics, ‘though by other means. 
The question of a political foreign 
policy cannot be kept in cold storage, 
even in war time. If our foreign 
policy has been correct, it must be 


continued in war, as in peace. It.- 


-is not surprising that those who are 
calling for scrapping non-alignment 
after the massive Chinese military 
attack, are also arguing. that non- 
alignment has been wrong all along 
the liné. The Chinese attack, accord- 


ing to them, is the logical and.inevit- ` 


able culmination of Panch-Sheel born 
in sin. 

Secondly, the question of 
strengthening the morale of our 
people is’ interlaced with the ques- 
tion of our foreign policy. No na- 
tion in history has been able to 
withstand the immense suffering and 
‘sacrifices of a de facto war with a 
formidable enemy without profound 
ideological convictions. 

Thirdly, no leadership of such a 
nation can face such an ordeal with- 
out a firm and principled foreign 
- policy. 


Algerian Example _ 

Most recent- and fresh in our 
memory is the Algerian struggle for 
‘national independence which deve- 
loped into a full-fiedged military war 
against French imperialism. Rarely 
have such a large proportion of the 
people of a country paid with their 
lives for attaining freedom as the 
Algerians have. But despite the 


' overwhelming strength of the army. 


-and modern weapons that’ faced 
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them, the Algerians won through 
because they relied on their own 


patriotism and sacrifice. They won . 


through only because they never fell 
a prey to the weakness and tempta- 
tion that make some péople look to 


- someone else Zor defending one’s 


national indepeadence. 
` There is another illustration which 
is specifically germane to our contest 
with China. Eevolutionary Russia 
was in extremely dire straits between 
1918 and 1921 because of the inter- 
nal economic collapse, feudal-mili- 
tary mutinies end foreign military 
intervention. I- was the adventurist 
Trotsky who, in that period, cons- 
tantly pressed Lenin to counter- 
invade Germary and the eastern 
couniries of Europe for the so-called 
purpose of bringing about socialist 
revolutions in those countries and 
théreby strengttening Soviet Russia. 
Lenin put down all such propo- 


sals with an ircn hand and insisted . 


that, for Marxists, the principle of 
national self-determinetion was in- 
He affirmed that revolu- 
tion, though inevitable in every 
couniry, had to grow internally and 
must not be -nade-an article of 
export. Indeed, he went further. 
He ceded certain border areas of the 
erstwhile Czarist Empire to their 
respective national states like Persia, 
Turkey, etc., precisely because of his 
unshakable fidelity ta principle. 

` The Chinése rulers will have to 
be taught these Eessons all over again. 
They have invaded our Motherland. 
What is no’ less revolting for us, 
Marxists, they have’ trampled under 
‘their jack-boots the noble ideas of 
Marx ‘and Lenin. We shall not 
rest until they Lave ataned for both 
these sins. Buz for that, too, the 
country needs a principled foreign 
policy. 

our 
It is no 


Lastly, we cannot forget 
own national -raditions. 


doubt 


` Second World War. 


true that our fteedom 
movement cannot be mechanically 
compared with the problems of in- 
dependent India’s foreign policy. 
All the same, let us remember that 
Gandhiji refused to budge’ from’ his 
principles even in the darkest mo- 


. ments of our struggle for freedom. 


He refused to compromise with the’ 
preaching of hatred for the British 
people, with the philosophy of an 


-eye for an eye and..a tooth for a 


tooth. 

If a Marxist may be permitted to 
quote from our lore—as I am: con- 
vinced we ought to—Gandhiji, 
in accordance with Geeta, saw light 
where, at times, not only his collea- 
gues but his overzealous opponents 
saw nothing but gloom. It is an` 
ancient tradition of India to relate 


- one’s philosophy of life to practice 


in the dust and dir of ‘a life-and- 
death struggle. The Geeta was 
preached literally on a field of battle. 

Rightly has our Prime Minister 


„said that he will not -tolerate the 


remotest notion of brutalising the 
Indian people, no matter that we are 
faced with a dehumanised enemy. 
Rightly has he. said that he will 
never preach any hatred of the Chi- 
nese people as such, whatever the 
crimes of their rulers may be. 

So, today, in one of the grim- 
mest moments of our history, we 
must have a foreign policy, a princi- 
pled foreign policy, not a whit, less, 
but more, than in peace. 


An Organic Growth 

` Both the supporters and oppo- 
nents of non-alignment have to re- 
cognise that it is a peculiar historical 
plant that has grown after the 
The plant ‘has 
been nurtured mainly by innumer- 
able Afro-Asian countries that se- 
cured their independence after that 
war. India’s contribution to its 
growth “is also recognised as out- 


1t- 


` aidie. the more so that’ of ‘Prime 
Minister Nehru. 

‘No parallel cain be drawn between 
- this non-alignment and the tradition- 
ally neutral policies of countries like 
Switzerland. For this non-align- 
ment-is not just’a negative keeping 
. out of international commitments 
and complications.. It has not been, 
and is not, a sheltered recluse from 


the storms. ‘and strife of international: 


politics. 

One thing Sri Nehru has always 
stressed. Non-alignment, is definite- 
ly not a passive concept: 
again he has repeated with his usual 
impatience that his very nature and 
upbringing make him rebel against 
passivity, balancing, horse-trading,, 
sitting on the fence, and such: banal 
policies. 

' Broadly, as non-alignment ‘has 

taken shape through innumerable 
zig-zags and. trials since we attained 
independence, it has evolved as. a 
policy. of peace and international 
co-operation irrespective of the socio- 
_ economic and political systems pre- 
valent in various countries. Simulta- 
neously, the bedrock’ of this strug- 
-gle for peace and co-existence has 
been, support to the struggle of sub- 
ject peoples for national indepen- 
dence. For non-alignment so under-. 
stood, peace and national indepen- 
dence, peace and” self-determination: 
are indivisible. , . 

Tt follows as a categorical i impera- 
tive. that all aggression must be re- 
: feel” and. the aggressor brought to 

ee 

This is why non- -alignment is an 
dctive, dynamic principle. “In our 
national’ terminology, it -méans re- 
sistance to all evil, and, co- operation 
. -with ‘all that is good. ` This is also 
why non-alignment’ has earned the 
, Support and respect of socialist coun- 
tries as also of people who cherish 
péace and. national independence all 
over the world. 

Why can we not, and why iust 
we not, pursue this policy to defeat 
Chinese aggression? `. This question 
is addressed most of all to Sri Raja- 
gopalachari, not’ because’ of his open 
advocacy of aligning India with thé 
West, but because he claims to be, 
and is broadly considered as, one ‘of 
the most authoritative living expo- 
nents óf- the teachings. of Gandhiji 
and of Indian philosophy: 


7 The Crux Today: 


_.., A particular ` ‘aspect, of. non- 
alignment; , Which: has always, been 
implicit `n; it, Has stood: out with 


exceptional boldness and clarity dur- 


+ 
* 


1 
sh 
' 


‘Time and `’ 


ing the last month. as a result of the 
massive ‘Chinese invasion. And that 
aspect is this, zhat only a self-reliant, 
self-respecting and self-confident na- 


_tion can fight a genuinely patriotic 


war of national defence. Only such 


.a nation can lift-a war of national 
defence to such a high ethical plane - 
in the sphere of international rela-. 

_ tions as to ccmmand the sympathy 


and support cf countries with diver- 
gent social systems, of the Western 
Powers and Socialist countries, to 


` be precise. 
Our’ presert conflict with China i is- 


the first interaational conflict since 
the end ofthe Second World War in 
which thé aggressor has not been 
able to mobil:se support from either 
the Socialist or ‘Western . multi- 
national éliznments. Has 
markable pheaomencn no meaning? 
Has it no‘jessons? Has it no’ advan- 
tages? Rejaji-and Acharya Kripa- 
lani never tire of repeating that non- 
alignment has left India friendless: 
Let us ‘face facts. No aggres- 
sor since the Second World War has 
been‘ so unc:versally censured by 
world opinior.-as China in its shame- 
less perfidy against friendly India. 

Let us consider both these’ dis- 
tinct aspects of non-alignment, ex- 
tremely pertnent for the central 
national task of the day, namely our 
defence against Chinese aggression 
and a final settlement of the conflict 
consistent with our honour and self- 
respect. 


Self-Reliaace- cary 


Firstly, es ‘to the relationship 
between rational self-reliance, 
between the preservation of our hard- 


earned independence, and foreigm 


aid; -including military aid, for de- 
fence from tne Northern aggressor. 

Sri Nehru. has repeatedly said 
that he will take all necessary aid, 
including arms, from any country 
from which te can secure it. He has 
thanked Britzin and the U.S. for the 
aid given by them; he has told us 
that such zic as we have been gett- 
ing from tke U.S.S.R. and -other 
socialist countries is going to conti- 


, nue. 


At the semie time, he firmly in- 
sists that our defence ‘effort, whether 


‘of men, morey-or munitions, has to 


come overwhelmingly from India 
itself. Fhe sacred cause of the 


‘defence of the Motherland cannot, 


and must nct, be leased out to any- 


one else, however obliging he may be. 


What is wrong ebout this? Is it 


not an invariable experience of- his- 
tory, ané ort own, too, in the 17th 


z 


this re“. 


aly. 


and [8th centuries, that once a coun- 


try. or a people or a government 


hand over their defence to some- 
one else, they steadily become sub- 


servient to the lessee and end up by. . 


lesing their own independence? 

In the NEFA and Ladakh, we 
are fighting a battle. of national 
defence, patriotic defence. We are 


fighting for our Motherland, for a. 


civilised and decent relationship 
between States, i.e. Panch Sheel. 
If someone else’s soldier and someone 


“else’s money are to man our ram- 


parts, whose war shall we be fight- 
ing? Well, geographically, it will 
still be a war for ejecting the enemy 
from our borders. But politically, 
and for everything ‘that matters in 
the life of a free and self-respecting 


people, it will not be our war.. It- 


will be a war of the one, and for the 
one, that mans the ramparts. Wè 


~ are engaged: in a grim struggle of 


national survival. While-conducting 
it, let us’-not overlook the. bitter 
fruits of alignment as tasted by 
Pakistan; Thailand, Taiwan and 


Turkey. What freedom have these - 


countries: today? - 


Our Responsibility ’ 


_ This is the plain and simple.mean- 
ing of non-alignment in our present 
circumstances. We will spare no 
sacrifice and no suffering to get the 
Chinese out of our sacred land. At 
the same time, in the name of pro- 
tecting our country, we will not hand 
it over, by the back-door, to anyone 
else. 


dence through direct aggression and 
conquest by an inyader. It can‘also 
Jose -it- by “abject dependence. on an 
And let us make it clear that 
we want no such dependence whether 


on the imperialists or on-the Social- - 


ist world. Basically and fundament- 


ally, guarding the honour of my 


Motherland is my concern, my res- 
ponsibility. I will. farm it- out to 


nobody. 


Just as the economic indepen- 
dence of a countty demands that the 
resources for its development have 


_to be raised dominantly from within 


N, 
o 
f 


A country can lose its indepen- 


its own borders, the preservation of . 


the national ‘independence of a 


country demands that the resources 


of national defence must be raised 
from among its. own nationals. ” 

Secondly, the question of our 
telations with Socialist countries 
other than China. I hold -no brief 


for Pravda-or for. Soviet foreign 


policy: It hurts mie beyond words 


to find Pravda. giving sermons to a 
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country that has, been sinned against, 
while’ not openly pulling -up the 
sinner. 7 
So far as we Indian Communists 
are concerned, we are convinced that 
Marxism and patriotism can be 
synthesised, and the question of 
dual loyalties does not arise. The 
recent resolution of the National 
Council of our Party is the guiding 
line for our Party and our course 
will be determined in future by what 
our Party considers as the’ correct 
understanding of: the India-China 
conflict, and what we consider to be 
our obligations to our country, to 
our conscience, and to Marxism. 


Having said this, I would state 
that when Pravda refers to India as 
a friend, we cannot brush aside the 
epithet as a meaningless or formal 
phrase. 

The Soviets, the Rumanians, the 
Czechs, the Poles, etc., have not 
only set up many of the crucial 
industries in India that provide us 
with the indispensable sinews of 
defence—steel, vetroleum, heavy 
machine building, electrical gene- 
rators,.coal mining and what not. 
They are helping us rapidly to ex- 
- pand all such industries and provid- 
ing us with all the technical and other 
assistance needed for their expan- 
sion. Not the worst critic of the 
Socialist. countries has suggested 
that this aid: is likely to be discon- 


tinued because of the India-China 
conflict. 


-Afro-Asian Support 

Further, So .Nehru has rightly 
raised the question of our border 
defence to .the level of an inter- 
national moral principle, the question 
of the co-existence of States, the 
question of che inviolability of 
national soverzignty -and integrity. 
.Not for nothing have the Afro- 
Asian countries rapidly rallied to 
India’s support. For the socialist 
countries, Chira may be a “brother” 
—and 
brother at that—but the friendship 
and goodwill of the newly-indepen- 
dent Afro-Asien countries is a vital 
requirement fcr the Socialist coun- 
tries themselves. ; 

Under the circumstances, with 
all our- natura. disappointment with 
the Pravda art.cle, our own national 
interest dictates that the very con- 
crete and very substantial expression 
of Socialist aic and sympathy for us 
should continue. We have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose 
thereby. 

And all this is the result of non- 
alignment, past and present. 

Why, then, should non-alignment 
be lampooned and jeered at as the 
empty dream. of a gullible utopian? 
Let Rajaji ard. Acharya Kripalani 
ponder over ell this. 


zan extremely unbrotherly _ 


Dangerous Alternative 


One‘ has only to imagine where 
we would have been today but for - 
Sri Nehru’s dogged pursuit of non- ’ 
alignment oyer the years through all 
trials and tribulations. 

Is there the slightest doubt that 
but for non-alignment the conflict 
in NEFA and Ladakh would have 
overnight become a conflict between 
the Western and the Socialist giants? 
Would that havé helped us to protect 
our country? Or would not that have 
raised the real danger of our being 
reduced to ashes in a world holocaust 
in the name of national defence? 
Any sensible person can figure out the- 
alternative. And every sensible per- 
son would- shudder at the alter- 
native. 

To consider all this i is to conclude 
that non-alignment is a great princi- ` 
ple, non-alignment is good horse- 
sense, non-alignment is the best 
policy for us in principle and practice. 

We need immense ‘fortitude, sen- 
durance and capacity ‘for sacrifice 
to compel.the Chinese to quit our 
soil. We equally need sanity and 
cool thinking. Nehru’s idealism, 
Nehru’s courage, Nehru’s healthy 
national pride and Nehru’s practi- 
cal common sense—all must become 
a model for every citizen to emulate. 
That alone can carry us through our . 
ordeal and finally lead us to peace- 
with honour. 


< 


-NO PAWNING OF. INDEPENDENCE 


’ 


Part of the confusion in- present- 


thinking on the question of non- 
alignment has resulted from an easy 
assumption of support from the 
Soviet Union arid all the non-aligned 
‘countries. Especially in. regard to 
the Soviet Union, to assume that 
their economic help would automa- 
ticatly. lead to support in a conflict 
‘with China is as absurd as to imagine 
that Western aid is a guarantee of 
“support in case of a conflict with a 
Western .or Western-aligned power, 
say Portugal or Pakistan. 

Similarly, it was rather naive fo 
have supposed that the undoubted 
justice of our cause would inspire the 
same unquestioning faith elsewhere. 
“We must neither be piqued by the 
attitude of the non-aligned powers 
nor doubt their honesty. We can- 
not afford to make enemies of our 
well-wishers. We cannot afford to 
give the impression of taking irrevo- 
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cable RENS “on: ' everything, -of 
building a wal around us, a prison 
wall of inescapable pre-commitment, 
of hate and un-eason. i 

i zt. 
Wise approack - 

All this must not be construed to 
imply that Western help in our hour 
of difficulty is any the less welcome 
on the ground that the motive behind 
it may possibly be only anti-Commu- 


‘nism. Mr Macmillan has given us 


the assurance that there is apprecia- 
tion of our policy of non-alignment. 
This was an uiterance of high states- 
manship and practical wisdom. To 
have taken unfair advantage of our 
position, past or present, was a 
temptation wisely cast aside. 


A lot has been said-and written- 


within our country about the folly 
of continuing what is termed a my- 
thical policy. A cartoon inthe jute 
press sought to make. out that the 


: position. 


U.S. Marines had arrived and every- 
thing had changed. What is oyer- 
looked by all these enthusiasts is the 
fact that the U.S. has made it clear 


' .that the present aid is for a specific 


situation; nothing less, of course, 
but nothing more. 


Mutuality of Interest 

It is good to remember that i in the 
present situation there is a mutuality 
of interests; it is wrong to imagine 
that this is or can be a permanent 
There was no such mu- 
tuality of interests in regard to the 
Kashmir question (on which 


‘Mr Adlai Stevenson took an openly 


‘hostile stand) and on Goa (surely no 
one has forgotten the big campaign 
launched against us by the Western 
Powers on this matter). Thus it will 
be clear that to infer from the pre- 
sent positions of the powers that the 
West is with us all the way through 
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or that the Soviet bloc is not with us 
at all would be as meaningless as to 
infer the converse fromthe positions 
these powers took on the Kashmir 
issue. 

` It is being argued by interested 
parties that this mutuality may be 
made permanent by our getting into 
the Western camp.' One. answer 
would be that even so there is no 
guarantee that at a future date we 
will not be forced into some kind of 
horse-trading over Kashmir. But 
apart from this obvious point, we 
must seriously-consider whether we 
really can be part of an alliance of 
disparate forces, an alliance which 
includes dictatorship, like the one in 
Pakistan, based on violent hate and 
non-secularism,. and the one in 
Portugal, based on the colonial hypo- 
crisy of a. world-civilising mission. 


Self-Interest 


Even if there be no qualms about 
our being part of this extraordinary 
military grouping, there must at 
least be some remote chance of our 
self-interest being served by such a 
course. Even apart from Kashmir, 
-our economic development is’ bound 
to suffer from a reversal of policy. 
It must be noted that before ` the 
massive Soviet entry into the pro- 
gramme of foreign assistance; West- 
‘ern aid, however large in quantum, 
was, by and large, restricted to non- 
basic fields. Where there was a 
suggestion of help for key sectors, 
there were attempts to dictate home 
policy. Two instances are Mr Eugene 
Black’s letter on help for the Rail- 
ways, and the British plan for a pri- 
vate sector steel plant with the public 
sector subscribing or underwriting 


\ 


| world affairs is, due, 


most, of the capital. 

The mejor setback to the Western 
foreign ai policy was the Soviet 
entry into tie field of assistance for 
heavy indus:r-es. Despite this, West- 
ern aid for basic projects has not been 
very substart@l. The haggling over 
Bokaro and. tne Western attitude to 
the oil expans.on programme are ins- 
tances in pcirt. 

Thus the cnly effective guarantee 
of rapid ecorcmic growth, consistent 


with the principle of equity, is that 


we do not plunge into the abysmal 
depths of Western military alliances. 
One has an’y to have a look at the 
progress we have made in the last 
few years =nd contrast this with the 
pathetic eecndmic stagnation of the 
Asian parimers of Western military 
alliances to realize the truth of this. 
Pakistan is only one of the instances. 


Basis of Polcz 
Thus it is clear that alignment 
will not serve our self-interest and 
cannot be regarded as a passport to 
prosperity or even security. Such 
alliance insvitably draws a country 
closer to the neart of the cold war. 
It will te pertinent here to define 
non-alignment. Simply it means 
that we domt. fetter cur independent 
judgment -57 pre-commitment, and 
do not abdizate our basic resistance 
to injustice, exploitation .and colo- 
nialism. In a.world where the num- 
ber is fast dwindling of nations which 
can bring un>iassed judgment to bear 
on problems the importance of non- 
alignment cannot be exaggerated. 
Such sanity es prevails in present 
in a large 
tc the positive, funda- 
amd fearless role of the 


measure, 
mental 


smaller powers—fearless because 
nations like India have had to bear 
the cross of cynical derision. Non- 
alignment is important to ‘world 


peace, to world understanding. We` 


cannot give up our historic role for 
the dubious benefit of a mess of 
pottage. 


No Slavery is Sweet l 


Our Western lobbyists—who un- 
fortunately are more active ‘in the 
Capital than the majority who believe 
in Jawaharlal Nehru’s _ policies— 
would deduce from the fact of our 
getting arms in the present crisis that 
the next logical step is for us to get 
into the hot embrace of Western 
military alliances. We get arms, so 
gratefully we abandon our policies, 
so the argument would seem to run. 
Where do we go from there? If we 
find arms are not enough, we will 


- have to get troops from outside: in 


other words, we first surrender our 
independent judgement and then 
surrender our independence itself. 
This is the line of thinking of the 
Western-oriented ` politicians and 
pressmen whose interest presumably 
is different from that of the people 
of this country. One can under- 
stand stiff opposition to all imperial- 
ism—Eastern or Western. This is 
the crux of India’s policy. But our 


friends the lobbyists are averse only . 


to ties with one of ‘the power blocs. 
Their objection is not to slavery but 


only to a particular master. And in ` 


this they are totally different from the 
people of this country as well as 
from Jawaharlal Nehru—these value 
the country’s freedom and will not 
pawn it for any temporary gain, how- 
ever attractive. 


NON-ALIGNMENT AND NEW FRONTIER 


While the debate over the wisdom 
of non-alignment has begun in this 
country following China’s betrayal 
of the principle of peaceful co-exis- 
tence, it is worth while noting the 
American point. of view on the sub- 
ject. For it was an American Secre- 
tary of State who once denounced 
non-alignment as sin, since he felt 
that it amounted to scuttling his 
sacred crusade against Communism. 


But Washington has moved very ` 


far from the days of John Foster 
Dulles. - And it is not without sig- 
` nificance that the American Amba- 
ssador in India should have given 
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a testimonial ło the policy of non- 
alignment before a New Delhi audi- 
ence last week. Although Prof. 
Galbraith is known for his un- 
orthodox msrtal approaches, there 
are’ sufficien. Indications to suggest 
that the Nev Frontier diplomacy 
has made = very big changé in the 
American etfitude towards non- 
alignment. 

Broadly speaking, U.S. policy 
towards Asia and Africa have gone 
through severel distinct phases since 
the last Warld War. 
rican atomic tests at Bikini in 1946, 
Prime Minis-ez Nehru had observed 


After the Ame- ` 


that these had been intended° “to 


announce to the world the might of 
the United States and their readiness 
to blow up any people or country 


` who came in the way of their policy.” 


Pentagon Era i , 

In fact, in the first five years since 
the war, Washington’s policy was to 
use not only arms but even troops in 
Asia to fight the menace of Com- 
munist-led movements getting, the 
upper hand in the newly-awakened 
countries. 
the intervention on behalf of Chiang 
Kai-shek in China, followed soon 
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‘after by the Korean War, where 
American lives were liberally sacri- 
ficed at the command of the Penta- 
gon. Those were the days when 
Gen. MacArthur, soon after assum- 
ing command of the Korean opera- 
„tion in 1950, declared that “it is in 
the pattern of the Oriental psycho- 
, logy to respect and follow aggres- 
sive, resolute and dynamic leader- 
ship. Leo . 
But this frankly militarist policy 
did not pay dividends, not only in 
China and Korea but in other Asian 
countries as well, the proof of which 
was provided by the poor Asian res- 
ponse to the Dulles-made Peace 
Treaty with Japan, which led a well- 
known New York columnist to la- 
ment: “Our own country is a great 
power in Asia, in an expeditionary 
way, but not of Asia.” ‘And Justice 
Douglas, after a tour of Asia, wrote 
in 1951: “We have been. rendered 
largely impotent because we’ have 
become victims of military think- 
ing.” 


Military Alliances 
While. the Eisenhower-Dulles 
policy wanted to pull American 
troops out of Korea and to bring to 
. an end the military stalemate in 
“Indo-China, it planned to build up 
dependent Asian armies—with U.S. 
forces being kept as a mobile strate- 
gic reserve—while at the same time 
combating non-alignment by pro- 
jectiig NATO-type military allianc- 
es on to the Asian scene. “This was 
the period when the. SEATO and 
the CENTO came up as providing 
an armed network for American 
leadership in Asia. The military 
alliance with Pakistan. had a signi- 
ficant objective which was brought 
out by Trumbull writing in New York 


Times on Sept 2, 1954: “A militarily’ 


strong Pakistan: would enfold neu- 
tralist India between the two wings of 
the Moslem nation. It. would give 
strength to the defences of the 
Khyber Pass on the west and could 
command the Bay of Bengal and back 
up Burma on. the east.” 

This ‘new variant of, the old 
MacArthurian. policy ‘also produced 
its own challenges, the most powerful 
of which was the Bandung Con- 
ference and the subsequent Afro- 
Asian rally at the time of Britain’s 


attack on the Suez in 1956, which ' 


forced Washington to begin Te- 
-examine its Asian policy, particularly 
. with regard to the non-aligned 
nations. 

Even before that, in 
Mr Chester Bowles warned . about 
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1955, 


“the ominous ceterioration of Ame- - 


rica’s position in Asia” and “the gap 
which exists between the views com- 


monly expressed in America and’ 


those held by cther non-Communist 
peoples.” Apart from the policy 
of giving massive economic aid even 
to non-aligned India—quite a de- 
parture from the -orthodox Dulles 
premise—the effectiveness of depend- 


_ ing on a military bulwark against. 


Communism was itself questioned. 
As a tireless exponent of a new-look 
diplomacy, Chester Bowles wrote in 
his book, The New Dimensions of 
Peace, in 1955 “One of America’s 
essential diplomatic tasks has now 
become one cf harmonizing: our 
approach and our interpretations as 
far as possible with those of other 
non-Communist nations. In recent 
years our record in this regard has 


“not been high. A fundamental con- 


cept of American diplomacy must 
be by advanze consultation to 
associate all ozher non-Communist 
nations with our diplomatic efforts, 
however informally.” 

-With uncommon foresight Bowles 
asked: “In Asia the row of little 
flags, pinned on our military maps to 
indicate the ring of countries that 
have signed mil tary agreements with 


‘us, make an impressive facade. But 
how long can any of these govern- - 


ments survive under fire unless it 
faces the challenge of revolutionary 
Asia and puts its own house in 
order?” And he advised, “let us 
keep own blood pressue under 
control when Nehru expounds his 
own version, of Washington's fare- 
well. warning tc avoid a ‘permanent 
alliance’ with imperialist powers.” 


New Thinking 


While this trend of thinking grew 
more and more in volume with the 
complicated developments not only 
in Asia but in Africa as well, the 
landing of marines in Lebanon did 
not help to bolster up U.S. influence 
any more than the acquiescence in 
the French atrocities in Algeria. The 
crystallisation of new thinking in the 
U.S. on non-alignment could be seen 
during a conference on India-and-the 
U’ ited States ir Washington in May 
1959. Mr Averell Harriman (who 
is now here as zhe head of the visit- 
ing U.S. mission) speaking at this 
conference referred to non-aligned 
nations: “The fact that they are 
unwilling to sizn .military alliances 


_is a matter, tha: we should leave to 


their judgment. There should be no 
undue influence brought upon them. 
I believe that al people are with us 
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until they've proved to have taken a 
position against us, and that to me 
is the true American position.” 
Harriman was quite self-critical when 
he said: “I feel that we have not 
been very helpful in the relations 
between India and Pakistan. I think 
that we have in fact contributed to 
the ill-will that unfortunately exists 


“between: those: countries through the 


policy of giving arms to one without 


. attempting to understand the atti- 


tude on the other side. By the same 
token, the Pakistanis have strong 
feeling against our aid to India.” 

Calling for a new* approach, 
Harriman added, “We should review 


„our policies and see how we can 


avoid some of the mistakes that I’m 
afraid we have made in the past.” 
And he did not conceal the fact that 
“we have a tremendous stake in the 
success of both countries.” 


Readjustment . 


With the advent of the Kennedy 
Administration, there has come-over 
a marked shift in Washington’s 
policy towards non-aligned countries. 
While it is yet to readjust itself on 
such issues as indirectly impinge on 
the. interest of. its NATO allies— 
witness the angry American reaction 
to. our Goa action—the flexibility of 
the Kennedy regime with regard to 
delicate Asian issues could be seen in 
the acceptance ,of the settlement on 


_ Laos even at the expense of the pre- 


vious short-sighted policy of backing _ 
the Nosavan junta. In a sense, the 
American acceptance of Souvanna 
Phouma’s leadership in Laos marks a 
turning point in official Washington 
thinking towards Asian affairs. 

While the: new American policy 
towards the non-aligned world is 
likely to create problems for the old > 
allies of the military alliances, the 
prospect of making a successful entry 
into the Afro-Asian world is found 
to be more alluring. An India under 
Nehru remaining non-aligned and 
yet closely, friendly to. the U.S. may 
prove to be a good passport for 
winning Afro-Asian goodwill and 
thereby spreading American influence 
in this strategic sector of world 
opinion. -In this way, Washington 
under Kennedy would like to neutra- 
lise the accretion of Moscow’s 
influence in. the Afro-Asian world 
earned through her championing 
anti-colonial cause. 

This new resilience in U.S. policy 
and the frank reversal of the Dulles- 
ian tradition show an awareness of 
the new forces in the world that 


‘America has to contend with. And 
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LI ‘ Si : i 
it is not unusual for great powers to 


readjust. their policies and discard. 
This is true of ` 


outworm fixations. 
Moscow as much as of Washington. 
In their very appraisal of the Nehru 
non-alignment, the Soviet attitude 
underwent basic changes between 


1947 and 1955: from the habit of 


debunking non-alignment as a camp- 
follower of the West,-Moscow under 


Khrushchev recognised the import- 
ance of nan-alignment as a bastion 
of peace and friendship, which hardly 
fitted in with Pekings tough-line 
politics towards this new force in 
Afro-Asia. 

In this sackground, it is odd that 
in our country there should be voices 
calling for an end to non-alignment 
and for a zolicy of military a liance 


x 


with the West at a time when America ` 


herself does not press for it, having 
learnt the hard way that freedom- 
loving nations can hardly be denied 


independence in théir foreign affairs. © ` 


Cobwebs of old outlook’ born out of 


-a sense’ of inferiority persist among _ 


the frustrated, which can bring good 
cheer only to’ the Foreign Office in 
Peking. : 


A PRAGMATIC APPROACH ~~ 


Chinese aggression has brought 


home to us the compulsion of 


strength. It may be quite some time 
before we develop this-strength ade- 
quately, and in the meantime we 


have to make up the gap by help - 


from abroad. So far the Govern- 


ment has accepted this compulsion’ 


pragmatically and without being 
opportunist. 

Now the argument is that the 
‘guarantee of our territorial integrity 
is not only continued massive mili- 

~ tary aid from abroad‘but even accep- 
tance of foreign troops on our soil. 

The first question in a pragmatic 
approach is whether it will serve 
our immediate interest. 
depend on how massive the help will 
be. Will there-be a limit or will it 
be unlimited? And is it only conven- 
tional arms or much more? 


Enemy’s Strength 


All this is important because it 
is clear that there must be a very 
- substantial addition to our defensive 
strength to match the strength of the 
enemy. The Chinese success in 
Korea against a powerful combina- 
_tion, the success of the Vietnamese 
(whom the Chinese ‘elped and 
trained) in Dien Bien Phu and else- 
where, the Chinese experience of 
three decades and their build-up of 
arms and aircraft—all these should 
inspire a realistic appreciation of the 
‘opponent we have to contend with. 

And if tactical superiority in air- 
craft and missiles and nuclear arms 
is aimed at, we should at least be 
prepared for a similar objective on 
the other side. 

‘Also, we must be prepared for a 
total war, not merely a border con- 


£ flict—perhaps ven for the decisive 
_ battle on our soil between the Com- - 


z munist and anti-Communist powers. 
All this is said only to emphasize 

that we should bring a robust and 
realistic rather than a facile and 
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‘help, may 


This will. 


by G:R.K. 


fatuous approach to bear on the 
problem. 

The nezi question is whether the 
help can b= got .only by abandoning 
non-alignrrent. So far the- Western 
Powers hare not laid down this con-- 
dition; nor are they very likely to do. 
so for some time yet. But we should 
be prepared for such an eventuality. 
In which case, we will have to corisi- 
der if -abendonment of non-align- 
ment, besides assuring us of ‘massive 
not also have some 
countervaiing - disadvantages—for 
instance, of throwing the Soviet 
Union firmly to the side of the enemy. 
This may vell nullify the help we get 


. from the. Vest. . 


Apart .from_ this, 
terms, will our giving up non-align- 
ment not mean our joining the West- 
tern .militery alliance against inter- 
national Communism ?. .If that were 
so, we will be ‘clearly opportunist to 
join a groping whose purposes we 
may not believe in. 

In any zavent, the deciding factor 
should be “whether the accretion of 


strength vath foreign help will be: 
adequate to give a balance in favour ' 


of the la-ger national self-interest 
even for th= present? If this massive 
(yet to come) help will enlarge the 
area of cenflict, lead to increased 
Chinese militarism, and even provide 
the seeds o7 a nuclear war on our soil, 
the balance may be against our self- 


E interest. 


Internal -Strength 
Do we get arms, and men from 
abroad or a continuing basis? If 


so, for how long? It should be clear ` 


that ultimetely our defensive strength 
must be tuilt within. If the West 
helps us tc do so, it will be a great 
asset. On. the other hand, if they 
block iit, insisting that they will al- 
ways be "prepared only to give arms 
and-men, it will be a liability. And 
by tying »urselves to the West, if 


in concrete | 


we lose every chance of getting Soviet 
help for basic defence industry, it 
will be an even. greater liability. « 

Then, again, the question arises 
whether. the West will continue to 
give’ us, this help regardless of cir- 
cumstances and without asking for 
something in return. “The State 


‘Department has- indicated clearly 
that present help is -for a specific 


situation, for fighting the Chinese. 
Though indications. are that Ameri- 
can .policy in these matters will be 


for granted that the U.S..will not ask 
for something more in return than a 
guarantee of our dedication to.demo- 
cracy. Even being required to give 
such a guarantee can mean an abridg- 
ment of our sovereign right to choose 
our own form of goverhment. 


No Power Politics 

Thus, ultimately, these questions 
can be decided only pragmatically— 
how’ far we can get help and, how 
much. we will have to give tp in 
sovereignty and independent judg- 
ment, how far it will help build our 
enduring defensive strength. I want 
to emphasize that the purpose here. 
is not to argue for of against, but 
only to point out the dangers- of 
facile. thinking. 

And this is too important a ques- 


‘tion to be made the subject of oppor- 


tunist internal. power politics. _We 


cannot” abandon or adhere to non- _ 
alignment merely, because it is‘an’ . 


easy way to power. And we are 
‘almost certain that the U.S. will not 
be interested very much in using the 
situation to get a few discredited. 
politicians into power or to -serve 
the narrow interests of Indian Big 
Money, which may not to_able’ to 
deliver the goods in a country that : 
requires a stable administration and 


. an effective national leadership if it, 


is to remain a united and Strong 
nation. 
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enlightened, it will be naive to take . -` 
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A NATION IN ARMS 


by NARAYAN Rao 


Whatever the next few days may 
bring in the wake of the unilateral 
cease-fire by the Chinese and their 
proposed: withdrawal, it is clear that 
Peking’s behaviour has not been such 
as to inspire faith. We have there- 
fore to look at the future in the 
light of the brazen betrayal with 
which Peking repaid our trust. Our 
attitude to the question of defence 
preparedness can never be the same 
again, especially since we now have 
some idea of the. vast military 
machine which Peking has forged to 
carry out its aggressive designs. 
Even assuming that some good does 
ultimately come out of Peking’s-re- 
cent “offer” we cannot afford to 
relax our vigilance and we cannot 
slacken in our defence effort. Let us 
remember all the time that we face 
a country armed to the teeth,.a coun- 
try whose productive effort has re- 
lentlessly gone forward with one 
aim—war. 

As the Prime Minister has point- 
ed out, the one single factor respon- 


sible for our early reverses is that we 


were overwhelmed by a deluge -of 
men. In such a situation arms take 
the scond place. The only effect- 
ive answer to the Chinese challenge 
will be to raise our military power 
so that we match the Chinese man 
for man on the battle-field. This is 
no time for half-measures. A nation 
in arms—-and that very quickly— 
this is- our task. The response 


- from the people in the past weeks 


_ shows beyond doubt that with pro- 


per organisation a huge army that 
can overwhelm any aggressor can be 
raisedin our country. Arrangements 
have to be made speedily to give 
them training at centres to be set up 
in every nook and corner of India. 

Apart from the millions who have 
volunteered for training and recruit- 
ment to the armed forces, it is neces- 
sary for the Government to think 


`~ now in terms of organised military 


training for different sections of the 
people. To take only some of the 
well-knit and organised sections: 
There are, first of all, the Govern- 
ment servants. The Central Govern- 
ment employees number 2.09 mil- 
ion; the State Governments have a 
total of 3.02 million employees; 
quasi-Government employees num- 
ber 0.77 million in ‘all; and local 
bodies have a total strength of 1.17 
million. These together mean a 
huge total of 7.05 million. 
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Then come organised factory 
workers, totalling 3.5 million, mine 
workers numbering 0.63 million, and 
plantation wor<xers ‘who total 1.25 
million. Applizations on the live 
registers of emp.oyment exchanges all 
over the country make up another 
1.83 million. 

. Thus we have a ready-made army 
of over 14 milion who can be the 


. first to receive speedy training in the 


use of arms. Regular rifle practice 
and daily drill should keep them in 
trim and capable of service in an 
emergency like the present one. 

But this shoald only be the begin- 
ning of a bigger plan envisaging train- 
ing in the use cf arms for the entire 


Employees of private companies, 
irrespective of their status or salary, 
should next be brought -into the 
scheme, after the categories listed 
above. On this- basis, we should 
have a battleready force of quite a 
few millions. 

The real problem in such a case: 
will be the question of organising 
training for such’ a vast number. 
Numerous centres will have to be 
set up, preferable one for every pan- 
chayat area, and in towns and cities 
one for every-municipal division or 
ward: Retired army men will ‘be 


useful for imparting the training. 


Police officers trained in the use of 


_arms will also be of service in this 


respect. In-case we need more men 
for imparting instruction than we can 
muster, it might be a useful idea to 
try to get retired British Army offi- 
cers who have served in this country 


adult population of the country as ‘and have experience of the terrain 


well as for all students over fourteen. 





and the human material. 


ON GETTING ON WITH THE AMERICANS...(Continued from page 8) 


childhood they are surrounded by. 


nothing but fghting equipment— 
guns and what have you. When 
they grow up they admire the fellow 
who stands his zround. That is one 
reason why itis betterto be a friend 
of America than to be a satellite. 


Foreign Policy 


Three: It is important to remem- 
ber that foreign policy in America is 
made at four levels. It is made by 
the President and the State Depart- 
ment; it is mace by Congress, espe- 
cially the Senate; it is made by the 
mass media, ard it is made by the 
ubiquitous citizens’ groups. Each 


of these groups influences the other.. 


It is difficult to say who leads whom. 
For several decades the Senate, jeal- 
ous of its own constitutional rights 
of okaying or :hrowing out foreign 
policy decisions, has been the mill- 
stone of the executive wing. E.H. 
Carr and almost every writer on the 
American system has pointed out 
how in modern conditions a legisla- 
ture cannot make foreign policy, 
and our own Parliament ought to 
bear this in mind. An energetic 
President does- get Congress around 
to his view, but he bas to expend 
more energy or. the legislature than 
on the adversary. And an American 
Senator belongs to the world’s most 
powerful club. While he woos his 
voter, he wants to teach a thing or 
two to allies. 

Now to: tke mass media. In 
domestic politics, as in the case of 
the unbelievable McCarthy, the mass 


media might provide the anti-bodies 
with which to counteract the poison 
injected by themselves. But the 
fierce competition among columnists 
and reporters makes them, with all 
their prodigious knowledge- and 
readiness to rush to the spot, reach 
out for the bigger and more drastic 
adjective. They would be more 
readable than right. In a quick- 
changing situation the reactions of 
their readers would be highly im- 
pulsive. Senators and decision- 
makers would in turn have fo take 
account of the postures of public 
opinion. At the present moment 
the American supply of arms to 
India might be popular in America. 
But when the bill gets known to the 
voters the grumbling will be very 
audible. Even now there are enough 
people out there who will ask why 
the American taxpayer should pay for 
Indian gullibility. Ifin any eventua- 
lity American troops should get in- 
volved in the Sino-Indian conflict the 
mom worrying about her lad will- 
cause new strains and petulances. 

In dealing with America, there- 
fore, it is good to. remember that- 
Americans have a continental’ mind 
which, like a continental climate, is 
marked by extremes. They are very 
generous and expect a total and vocal - 
appreciation of the generosity. They 
like to be liked, but they are. quick- 
ly disillusioned by fellows who do not 
show results. At their football 
games the one shout that is. chanted 
is*“Push ’” em back, push ’em back, 
all the way.” : 


A 
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‘Frankly Speaking : 


~ Dr Rajendra Prasad ‘commands 
near-universal respect and esteem. 
Such respect is due to’ him (if for no 
other reason) because he was the first 
President of the Indian Republic 
and held that office for ten years. 
- I am not one of the carping critics 
who, professing a love of Gandhian 
austerity, point an accusing finger 
at his pension, his new home with its 
air-conditioned room and so on. 
_A life of comfort, even of ease, is 
proper to a person who held the 
highest office, in terms of the dignity 
of our country. Dr. Prasad also 
commands respect for his long and 
notable services in the years before 
freedom. 

It is, therefore, with some reluc- 
tance and a great deal of trepidation 
that I am constrained to say some- 
thing critical of him. Dr. Prasad 
has been a conServative. There was 
the occasion in June 1936 when he 
and seven other members of the Con- 
gress Wofking Committee resigned, 
because, as they said in a letter 
(June 29, 1936) addressed to Sri Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, then’ Congress Presi- 
dent, that they were “of the opinion 
that through your (Sri Nehru’s) 
speeches and those of the other 
socialist colleagues...the Congress 
organisation has been weakened 
throughout the country without any 
compensating gain.” (A Bunch of 
Letters—Jawaharlal Nehru, Page 
185): 

Of this letter and a subsequent 
one written on July 1, Sri J.B. Kripa- 
lani, one of the signatories, said in a 
letter to Sri Nehru dated July 11: 
‘...You may not know but the first 
letter was almost and second entirely 
Rajendra Babu’s ~ draft. ..I believe 
I am a sort of Socialist myself. Į 
share with many a natural admiration 
for what has been accomplished in 
Russia....” (bid, page 193). 

Writing of these events to 
Gandhiji on July 5, Sri Nehru com- 
plained: “....my approach, mild and 
vague as it was, is considered danger- 


ous and harmful by my colleagues. . 


I was even told that my laying stress 
on the poverty and unemployment 
in India was unwise, or at any rate 
the way I did it was wrong.” (Ibid, 
Page 188). 

. The views and attitudes of 
Dr Rajendra Prasad indicated in 
these letters did not come in the way 
of his being the President, when the 
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Government and Parliament -were 
committed t> che “socialistic pattern 
of society.” It is true enough that 
the progre zowards socialism was 
insubstantie?; but the system and 
procedures of planned development 
which informed government policy 
were socialistic in form. 

This mst, however, be countered 
: by the argument that, as the constitu- 
tional Head o? State, Dr Prasad had 
to subjugate his personal predilec- 
tions and bide by the advice of the 
Government. I would willingly 
accept this: a3 a valid explanation 
for any policc.an, though I would not 
expect a saint to be guided by cons- 
titutional niceties. 


A similar plea can be made in’ 


the case of his adherence to non- 
violence as a creed, though the late 
Maulana Azzd, for one, seems to 
have taken a slightly different view. 
In his book india Wins Freedom he 
records: “...For me, non-violence 
was a matter of policy, not of creed. 
My view was that Indians had the 
right to take to the sword if they 
had no other alternative. ‘It would, 
however, be robler to achieve Inde- 
pendence thrcugh peaceful methods, 
and in any zase in the circumstances 
which obtained in the country, Gan- 
dhiji’s methoc was right.” (Page 34) 
Maulane Saheb then goes on to 
record the diterences that arose on 
this question at the meetings of the 
Working Conmittee and the A.LC.C. 
at Poona in July 1940. “Dr Rajen- 
dra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani and 
-Sri Shanker Rao Deo were, how- 
ever, wholeheartedly with Gandhi- 
ji.. 
Later m the book (Page 94) the 
Maulana says: 
“Now when I am writing in 
1957 and looking at events in 
retrospect. I cannot refrain from 
saying thet there was an astoni- 
shing trarsformation in the atti- 
tude of scme of his (Gandhiji’s) 
closest HHowers on the question 
of violeace versus non-violence. 
Sardar Petel, Dr Rajendra Pra- 
sad, Acrerya Kripalani and Dr 
Prafulle Ghosh had wanted to 
resign fom the Working Com- 
mittee when the Congress passed 
a resoluticn that it would support 
the war effort if the British de- 
clared india free. They then 
wrote tc me that for them non- 
violence was a creed and even 


more important than Indian inde- 
pendence. When, however, India 
did become free in 1947, not 
one of them said that the Indian 
army should be disbanded....” 
“ There is ‘some confusion here: 
In the reference on page 34 Dr 
Profulla Ghosh is not mentioned, 
and Sardar Patel is listed among 


those who supported the Maulaua’s . 


view. There is no doubt, however, 
about Dr'Prasad’s stand or about the 
constitutional position that as Pre- 
sident he was the head of the armed 
forces. This, however, can be said 
to be incidental to Presidentship, 
and not a matter-of personal voli- 
tion. 

But. then there is something that 
Dr Prasad said and did after “he 
ceased to be President. On June 16 
this year at New Delhi he inaugurat- 
ed a three-day anti-nuclear arms con- 
vention. According to a report in 
The Times of India (June 17, Bombay 
edition, beginning page 1) he said 
that India should disarm itself “if 
its appeal for unilateral disarmament 
is to carry any weight.” He also said 
that the only antidote to the atomic 
bomb was “non-violence of the high- 
est type”, 
break through the vicious circle of 
mistrust was “for all powers to ab- 
jure the use of force.” 

It is this background that made 
me start when I read reports that 
Dr Prasad was advocating that India 
must carry the war against China to 
Tibet. That is the’ kind of thing 
that one expects (with amused anti- 
cipation) from Dr Ram Manohar 
Lohia, who obviously delights in his 


notoriety as a permanent ornament > 


of the lunatic fringe. But here is an 
extract from The Times of India (Nov 
19, Bombay edition, page 7) of a 
report of a speech by Dr Prasad at 
Patna the previous day: 

. The former President urged 
that Tibet should be liberated. He 
said, “We committed a sin when 
we allowed Tibetan freedam to 
be annihilated by the Chinese. 
We have to atone for that by 
having been forced to fight the 
same invaders.” 

‘The United States is the: classic 
land of “Image Merchants.” In our 
country professional image makers 
are not numerous. But we do our 
bit in our own blundering, amateu- 
rish way. That is how our land is 
peopled by so many colossi. It is 
a pleasurable illusion. Once in a 
way, when the testing time comes, we 
find that one or other colossus (such 
as, let us say, Jinnah, to mention a 
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Self-appointed Saviours 


` With Peking Radio mounting its 
offensive against our Government, 
it is interesting to find that a ‘bunch 
of daily editors—echoing Big Money’s 
demand for a total reversal of nation- 
al policies—have also taken the cue, 


as it were, to lecture to the. Govern- : 


ment. 
But what is more amusing is that 


the job of self-assumed mentors of., 
Government has been taken over by. 


some of the more reckless of the 
foreign correspondents of these 
papers, who have also specialised in 
taking policy decisions on behalf of 
the Government. Quite . enterpris- 
ing people, these. 


- A typical example is the London 
correspondent of the: Capital’s lead- 
ing English newspaper—leading in 
circulation as well as in other ways, 
though not ‘necessarily in wisdom. 
In a colourful report on the forging 
of an anti-Mao alliance, this corres- 
pondent has smartly put in this sen- 
sational piece of information: “India, 
whose policy of non-alignment in 
any case no longer exists...” Till 


now local critics of. Sri Nehru were - 


talking of decisions being taken in 
‘Washington or Moscow. Now they 
must know they are wrong: the 
decisions are taken in the London 
correspondent’s flat of an influen- 
tial Delhi newspaper. 


The Washington correspondent 
of another monopoly newspaper goes 
at it rather differently. But before 
saying anything about this person 
I must pay a tribute to the Editor of 
this newspapér (N.J.N.), whose signed 


- articles on the Sino-Indian crisis 


have. been of a high order—sober, 
objective and realistic. This news- 


paper’s special dispatches from Tez- 
pur have also been remarkable pieces ` 
of objective reporting: Verghese’s 





name which will be wholly uncontro- 
is stuffed with 


I am not stipsesting that the ana- 


logy holds good for Dr Rajendra. 


Prasad. But there is room for re- 
thinking. I would, however, find jit 
more agreeable to be told that the 


“ press reports of his warlike utter- 


ances, which have inspired these 


‘comments, are all wrong. 
à —G. N. Acharya 
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despatch from Se La is by far the:- 


best so far appearing in any of our 
newspapers. 

Now for ‘the Washington corres- 
pondent. His name is H.R. Vohra. 
Many may rercember that this gentle- 
man has.a political “past”. He was 
the approver :n the’ ‘famous Bhagat 
Singh case waich led to three of 
India’s great patriots being hanged. 
I am not citing this’ now to cast 
aspersions on this correspondent— 
I thought it p-oper that you should 
know who the „person is. 

Sri Vohra s a staunch votary of 
the West. So staunch, infact, that 
he wants to force decisions on New 
Delhi by means.of his brilliant dis- 
patches from ‘Washington. He wants 
India to beccme an-American arse- 
nal.and base. That there is no evi- 
dence that evea the Americans desire 
any such thimg doesn’t bother him 
in the least. Being. a patriot, his 
only concern is for India. 

While -the pressure groups in 
New Delhi a-e feeling exasperated 
with the Prime Minister for not rush- 
ing to invite U.S., troops to this 
country, Sri Vohra has decided to 
use pressure tactics an bis own: he 


writes from Washington—almost on. 


behalf of our -Sovernment—‘‘Ameri- 
can personnel are no longer -barred:” 
But the most important point is 
not this. Sri Vohra must make sure 
that India deserves to, be helped. 
“The Indian demands amount to a 
big U.S. invalvement in India’s war 
with China. If this posture denotes 
a major change in India’s policy, it 
raises equally large problems for-this 
country (U.S.)...” Such aid can 
be given, Sri Vohra points out, only 
if “persistent U.S. doubts” about 
India’s “will to fight’ are cleared up. 
I am realy happy to find that 
there is available such a competent 
and. reliable. gerson to take care of 
America’s interests’in this-region. 


Incidentally, another chain 
paper broight quite a big 
surprise. Editor Frank Moraes, 


whose attacks on the Prime Minister 
and his policies are well known, 


suddenly appeared in the role of’ 


Nehru fan. Agreeing with Gandhi- 
ji’s description of Sri Nehru as “the 
jewel of India”, this Editor has now 


sworn solid suppor to the Prime ' 


Minister. Whatever the implications 
of this," Moraes’s cease-fire was as 


much a surprise as the Chinese cease- ° 


fire. Who knows if it is as-thorny as 
the Peking cne? 
Headmaster’s Words 

The nation-wide upsurge for 
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defence efforts has its problems too. 
A friend of mine has received a 
letter from the Headmaster of the 
school where his son reads. After 
mentioning that the railway authori- 
ties could make no arrangements for 
the return home of the boys at the 
end of the term—though the school 
itself is located in an area where there 
could hardly be any movement of 
troops or ‘war material—the Head- 
master hoped “the fighting won’t be 
made the excuse for all‘sorts of in- 
competencies” and added: 
` “What seems most important to. 
me is to carry on preparations for a 
possibly very difficult time ahead 
using the upsurge of national enthu- ’ 
siasm caused by the Chinese invasion 
to get people to put more effort into 
their daily life and making a success 
of the Five-Year Plan. But there 
seems to be a tendency instead to dis- 
sipate energies‘in useless processions 
and speeches and shouting (General 
Cariappa to note, please!), and there 
‘also.seems to me a danger that cri- _ 
ticism may be stifled and wrong peo- 
ple may use the emergency to streng- . 
then their positions. Surely British 
experience in the last war showed the 
danger of this sort of thing. If the 
crisis is short all this won’t matter, 
but if there is to be a Jong-drawn-out 
struggle, then énergies and enthu- 
siasm should’ be’ conserved and not 
“allowed to vent themselves in an 
explosion. I’ve told the boys that 
their war effort should be to make, 
themselves physically fitter and men- 
tally more alert—much more diffi- 
cult than subscribing some of father’ s 
money!” 

Just to allay any -suspicion you 
may have, this is no radical school—, 
it is a public school—nor is he a 
red-headed headmaster. The advice 
he gives and the fears he raises are 
in the minds of many of us. If we 
have to think in terms of defence on 
a long-range basis—even if we don’t 
have a protracted war—the national 
efforts have to be concretised and 
enthusiasm canalised on nation- 
building pursuits. The nation’s 
morale, at least, cannot be. nurtured 
all the time on an emergency basis. 

—SCRIBBLER 
OO On 
GUARANTEED INCOME FROM 4 
INVESTMENT IN STOCK AND 
; SHARES, 


We Pay: 8% 1 year’ Deposit 
7% 3 years Deposit 
9% 5 years Deposit t 
- Interest paid every six months. 


Stock & Finance (Pyt.) Ltd., 
5, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta - 1 
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THE WEEK. ...(Continued from page 5) “a 


J5 contrast to the sense of urgency ° 


* which impelled the Government 
to call a tripartite conference early 
in November to ensure industrial 
peace for the duration of the emer- 


` gency, it took nearly three weeks for 


` their consent to the truce resolution. 





the first. concrete steps towards 
implementing the resolution. Only 


last week-end a six-man committee 


with Prof. M.S. Thacker as chair- 
man was set up. “It includes one 
representative each from the Minis- 
tries of Labour, Defence, Commerce 
and Industry, and Defence Co-ordi- 
nation, and a representative of the 
National Productivity Council. 

Apart from the fact that the com- 
position of the committee is narrow- 
—there being no representatives of 
workers or employers—the’ functions 
of this body have been restricted 
to the “production” part of the reso- 
lution. It is. difficult to understand 
how this aspect can be separated 
from the other integral parts of the 
resolution dealing with industrial 
relations, price stability and mobilisa- 
tion of savings in the industrial sector. 
And it is surprising to find that the 
setting up of suitable machinery to 
ensure the implementation of the 
agreement as a whole does not 
appear to be envisaged at all. 

_ The. responsibility for this situa- 
tión is not wholly the Government’s. 
The rift in the trade union movement, 
aggravated by the. postures result- 
ing from the ‘present national crisis, 
is very much blameworthy. It may 
be .remembered that the INTUC 
and the HMS objected to the associa- 
tion of the AITUC with the discus- 
sions and Sri Nanda had to meet 
these organisations separately to get 


This attitude continues now. It 


THE AWAKENING © 


...But he is Jawaharlal Nehru... 
the inspirer, for reasons 1 do not 
sufficiently understand even now, of 
love and affection on a scale few 
men in history have commanded 


' from their countrymen. 


—Hindustan Times, Oct 28, 
Page 1 editorial. 


...4t is necessary to remind them 
that the Prime Minister’s great and 
continued hold on the people is the 
result of the people’s confidence in 
him to do the right thing ‘by thenation. 

—Hindustan Times, Nov 26, 
Page 7 editorial. 
(Italics ours.—ED). 
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does not appear to be realized that 
the gainers all be the unscrupulous 
among the =mployers who will not 
hesitate. to take advantage of:-the 
present situation to increase their 
profits at the expense of the worker 
and the corniry. It is not without 


‘significance that’ representatives of 


employers’ p-ganisations have been 
meeting leaders of some of the State 
Governmenss in-recent. days. While 


- there appear w have been assurances 


to employe-s that only production 
and nothing ase would. be deemed to 
matter, no uzh countervailing assur- 
ances: seem © have been given to 
labour. Caled with the demand 
for curbing o` even elementary trade 
union righ:s. these developments 
may have cminous significance. It 
has also to be noted that Communist 
circles aver taat among their party- 
men held in detention are many trade 
union leade-s who have never form- 
ed part of the pro-China lobby in 
the party >rt who, on the other 
hand, have Een known to have stood 
firm when the party leadership 
wavered on thé issue. 
* * 


THE Prime Minister is deeply 

concerned that the present emer- 
gency should not have the effect of 
causing needless hardship to the poor- 
er sections Cf the peopl of the coun- 
try. He has urged the Chief Minis- 
ters of State:, whom he addressed 
on Monday, to keep constantly in 
touch with =h= masses and assess the 
day-to-day economic situation. He 
has also asked them to send him 
weeky repcrs. 

Sri Nekrua devoted the major 
part of his tzlk to matters connect- 
ed with ecreromic development; as 
one Chief Minister put it, the Prime 
Minister is enxious that the battle 
against the “hinese aggressor should 
not come inthe way of economic and 
technical advznce which, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, is the only effective 
safeguard against ` any ‘kind of 
enemy action Sri Nehru advised the 
Chief Ministers to see that welfare 
projects such as opening of hospitals 
and slum c=srance were not given 
up. i - 

His mam emphasis throughout 
was on agrrclture. Projects direct- 
ly connected with improvement of 
agriculture sŁould be implemented; 
small and medium irrigation projects 
in particulk- must be executed 
according te schedule. It would be 


- advisable for the Chief Ministers 


themselves =a take over the Agricul- 








` 


ture portfolio for the period of the 
emergency. He also hinted that it 
might be possible to take up during 
the current Plan period certain pro- 
jects -which had earlier been shelved 
for various reasons. 

The Prime Minister pointed out 
to the Chief Ministers that the 
Chinese invasion should not be view- 
ed from any ideological angle. It 
should not be looked at as a crusade 
against Communism, although it 
had become necessary to detain some 
Communists. "He was hopeful that 
the Soviet Union would take a stand 
that would be helpful to India in the 
present conflict. 


* Ga * 
BY unanimously approving the . 
Defence of India Bill, the Lok 


Sabha has imposed moral responsi- 
bility on the Government to ensure 


-that the sweeping powers conferred 


by the bill are ‘not misused. The 
five-day debate reflected the nation’s 
anxiety to preserve the democratic 
way of life as far as possible even 
during the emergency. This was evi- 
dent from the large number of 
amendments moved from both the 
Opposition and Congress benches. 

On behalf of the Government, 
Law Minister Asoke Sen, who pilot- 
ed the bill, and Minister of State for 
Home Affairs B.N. Datar, gave the 
assurance that utmost caution would 
be exercised in implementing the . 
provisions. 

Except for the Swatantra Party 
which took this opportunity also to 
criticise Sri Nehru’s ‘leadership, -all 
parties wholeheartedly supported the 
bill. Even the Jan Sangh did not 
toe the Ranga line on this question. 

In a House of 508 members only 
Sri Ranga continued to be doubtful 
about Sri Nehru’s capability. Most 
interesting was Sri Ranga’s fear that 
the Nehru Government would use the 
present emergency for furtherance of 
various “ideological offensives” (such 
as community development and co- 
operatives). 


_ The Sangh leaders...asked Mr 
Nehru to change his thinking and 
defeat the Chines. through their own 


< á 


” methods. 


—Times .of India report of Jan 
, Sangh leaders’ views on Nov 21 


Rather tough to switch over from 
truth-and honesty to the exact oppo- 
site, isn’t it? 3 





MAINSTREAM 


Book Reviews - 


Mobilising the Nation 


Faith in non-alignment and plan- 
ned economic development as well 
as in India’s ability to throw out the 
Chinese invader are brought out 
effectively in the latest issue of 
Yojana (Nov. 25) whose theme is 
“The Nation Mobilises.” This num- 
ber covers various aspects of mobili: 
sation for defence while keeping 
clear in regard to our basic objectives. 
Among the contributors are Sri V.T. 
Krishnamachari, Sri Shriman Nara- 
yan, Sri Manubhai Shah, Sri H.N. 
Kunzru, Sri Ram Subhag Singh, 
and Sri M.S. Thacker, - Fittingly 
it opens with the Prime Minister’s 
address to, the National Develop- 
ment Council. 

The need to secure the goodwill 
and friendship of all countries in 
order to throw out the. invader is 


- -emphasized, and so is self-reliance, 


for it is neither possible nor desir- 
able to depend on outside’ help to 
fight a battle which may be Jong and 
arduous. We cannot surrender our 


independence of judgment and action ` 


in regard-to the major problems that 
face the world. We can do all this, 
however, without offending the 
friendly countries which helped us 
spontaneously. As a logical corol- 
lary to our desire to maintain an 
independent policy, our capacity to 
defend our own interests should be 
strengthened, 

In order to strengthen our eco- 
nomy and make it viable planned 
effort has been found ‘essential. The 
three Five-Year Plans have given us 
an adequate basis to build the future 
of our country. We cannot afford 
to give up the Plans under any stress. 
We can only adjust in minor ways 


the. expenditures visualized in the 


Plan. In this context it is worth- 
while to recall the Prime Minister’s 
statement that education should get 
high priority. His vision and fore- 
sight have enabled him to appreciate 
the importance of education in the 
context of the defence effort. Lesser 
men are apt to overlook basic things 
in the anxiety of a passing moment. 

Defence efforts naturally increase 
the demand for’various goods on 
quite a big scale. While meeting the 
military requirements in full, it 
should also be ensured that a proper 
balance is kept so that the long-range 


objectives of the nation are not ad- 
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versely affected. “No nation can 
be militarily st-ong if the large mass 
of its population is denied the basic 
necessities of life.’ If the balance 
is not kept, the danger is that one or 
other will sufer; and we cannot 
afford it. Tke Plans provide the 
basis for such balance being struck. 

While the Plan cannot be basical- 
ly altered, some change in emphasis 
is certainly called for. Agriculture, 
for instance, should be given more 
importance than it has been under 
the Third Plan. Agriculture obvi- 
ously is basic even in a peace-time 
economy, but its importance in- 
creases .manizold in a war-time 
economy. Tkis is so because of the 


` all-important needs of the armed 


forces fighting to preserve freedom. 
Also, during war every nation- wants 
to be, and has to be, much more self- 
sufficient and self-reliant than dur- 
ing peace time. To make the coun- 
try self-sufficcent, short-term plans 
to augment fcod production have to 
be implemerted. Short-term irri- 
gation projects have necessarily to be 
given importance. 

Co-operatives can play an impor- 
tant role in chis context, especially, 
in the matter of mobilizing villages 
and increasing the savings of the 
villages and diverting them’ to the 
defence effort 

Foreign exchange earnings are 
considered more urgent and crucial 
during the present emergency than 
before. It is estimtated that nearly 
Rs. 100 crores worth of foreign 
exchange wil have to be spent on 
arms purchase—this is the mini- 
mum. To reet this pressing need, 
we should export even at the cost of 
domestic consumption. 

In order to raise domestic re- 
sources, a strong demand has been 
made to increase taxation, direct and 
indirect. It 5 estimated that expen- 
diture of domestic resources on mili- 
tary needs for defence will be at least 
double what t was before. Although 
the floating of loans may bring in 


- additional revenue, they will lead to 
. a simultaneous increase in expendi- 


ture by way of interest payments. This 
obviously has an inflationary poten- 
tial. It is desirable to avoid inflation 
by resorting to higher taxation and 
by mopping up excess money from 
people. Such additional taxation 


plus rationing of essential goods 
should be introduced without delay. 
The people are willing to make sacri- 


_fices for the defence of freedom. Since 


promises of holding the price line 
may prove illusory if availability. 
is not ensured; it would be much 
better and safer to resort to ration- 
ing. sa 

The mere establishment of new 
industries will not be enough to 
increase production to the extent 
required. Harmonious relationship 
between management and labour is 
necessary for increasing production 
as well as productivity. In this 
context it must be noted that in 
1960-61 the growth of production 
was less in spite of more cordial 
labour-management relations. Never- 
theless peace in industry is vital to 
ensure full utilization of capacity. 
The recent Resolution on Industrial 
Truce adopted by the tripartite con- 
ference is aimed at securing such 
harmony. The resolution calls upon 
employers and workers to create and 
preserve the climate for ensuring 
sustained production effort. It refers 
to arbitration in regard to settlement 
of disputes and acceptance of sacri- 
fices in an equitable manner. Full 
utilization of techniques and in- 
creased productivity are demanded. 

In the realm of administration, 
a change in the mode of training IAS 
officers is expected. JAS officers 
should be given army training. They 
should also be given training in actual 
execution of policy instead of being 
asked merely to attend lectures 
and conferences. - 


The emergency has brought into 
sharp focus the need for imparting 
technical knowhow as also the value 
of manpower mobilisation. 'A de- 
tailed occupational classification with 
clear descriptions of the jobs and 
appropriate basic qualifications there- 
fore has been made by the Planning 
Commission. This must be put to 
use without delay. Persons with 
higher qualifications than are needed 


` for a specific job should not be wast- 


ed on such jobs but should be absorb- 
ed in more suitable positions. This 
applies particularly to technicians. 

It have tried to put into the form 
of a short article the main points 
made in the many interesting and 
useful articles in this issue of Yojana. 
My aim has.been to convey the subs- 
tance of this special effort which is 
of national importance today. 


`S. Mitra 


7 


*Yojana (‘The Nation Mobilises’? Nov. 
25, 1962, 25nP. 
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ART 


IN QUEST OF PURPOSE | 


“Indian dance has changed little with. 
the centuries.” 

“Anyone who has heard a per formance 
on the vina by a good South Indian musician 
has probably heard music much as it was 
played_over a thousand years ago.’ 

; —BASHAN 


Why is.it that the true pur ose and 
function of art is being overlooked? 

We of India have a habit of expressing 
guřselves yet of not expressing ourselves at 
a 

We are expressing the British, Tagore, 
Bengali superiority, | ancient culture, all 
individually and in their separate compart- 
ments. 

We falk the whole time about unity in 
the arts, but before we can begin we must 
define what our national art forms are, what 
we ourselves are and what it is that the two 

~give to each other. 

What are we? What makes us ‘tick’? 
Withput any doubt we love sermons.. 


preferably from the Mount, our elders, - 


noise, confusion, repetition, third-party 
interference and discussions about sex. 
Sex that we know all about but are taught tò 
practise very little. (To the Hindu mind 
practice does not make perfect and compari- 
sons anyway should be discouraged!) 

Foreigners see us as a holy, removed 
spiritual people. We, of course, recognise 
this and get a feeling « of inferiority right 
away. In view of this complex, we feel 
the need to quote foreign sources the whole 
time. We know very little about the West 
and in many cases even less of the East. 
Yet our critics must create their own inte- 
llectual standards by saying, for example, 
“He paints in the style of Chagall.” The 
critic must give us the background of 
Chagall’s life, why he is as he is—because, 
unlike this clever critic, we are India-bound 
and must learn to appreciate the. signs and 
the realistic ‘styles’ about us and give to 
them our stamp of recognition. 

The backwash of the occupational Vic- 
torian British is that intellectuals here love 
to be acceptd as ‘kindly British’. They want 
to be liberal, culturally inclined, reasonable 
and’ apologetic. f 

Criticism of anything—theatre, politics, 
family life—ends up, as Indian as perhaps 
anything could be, by being divinely reason- 
able and quite jnadequate—Much can 
be said on both sides”, etcs 

Does this outside searching for an inte- 
Ilectual standard stem from the British 
imposition of its administration? I think 
it does. 

Untouchability was an evil, Negative 
aspect of Indian life. Most of us still carry 
the shame of untouchability with us. In 
our heart of hearts we can find no valid 
reason for its prolonged existence and the 
British with their sense of “fair play” made 
our shame even worse! 

The new India of 1947 accepted, politi- 
- cally, the need to free India from the bon- 

dage of untouchability. Technicians need 
brains not caste marks.- But eyen so the 
older politician was not emotionally attuned 
, to be able to accept- this way of life over- 
night. It_is for the young to proclaim the 
new pattern of the couptry, but where are 
Sede They are nowhere to be found. 
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Social conditions have hiii aai are 
changing, but where are the writers, the 
artists and ths lovers of ‘art praising or 
condemning the trends in India today? 
I won’t and don’t believe that we do not 
have mature and able persons capable of 
guiding and stimulating us into action, but 
at present they-are very few and far between. 
The blame for the silence and non-profes- 
sion of our art forms must lie upon the 


shoulders of the newspaper proprietors and . 


editors of art journals. 

Artists must sell their art to an informed 
public. Secord-rate critics sell his art for 
him. Thé'critic is ignorant and so is the 
public and so art exists somehow, but with- 
out any trué. sense of purpose. Only in a 
country where the critics are incompetent 
can censorship-laws like those i in India exist. 

In. our art criticism theré is too much 


claptrap about our ancient Indian culture. 


What for‘ are we trying to preserve the 
decadence of Eonarak? 

Art, with the help of the critic, is play- 
ing to *the whims ‘to the neurotic. These 
critics are unaware‘of the real therapeutic 
essence of art, so much so that the rest of 
us wander through the streets and try to 
give expression to our vague understanding 
of life but find that we cannot communi- 
cate or feel communion with other beings. 

‘Art carries the germ, but only the germ 


and not the whole culture, of yesterday and ` 


works upon the realisation of tomorrow. 

For the untouchable, a new world “has 
opened up—and'now the world of the arts 
must be opened up to keep in step with 
him. 

What is it that I want art to give to me? 
In my search I want to try to understand 
human nature and the energies that drive 
us to hope or to despair. I want to recog- 
nize the force that binds yet separatés me 
from everyone else, that even within myself 
is often without identification because of 
its constantly changing nature. 

I want to be able to put a label upon 
that attitude and give it a clearer direction. 
In the new India, the land of new forms, 
I want to be part of that great new ritual. 

I want to see the new Theatre at Ridge 
Road bursting witk life, with the life of 1962, 
with its programmes full of confusion, ex- 
perimental, adventurous and bold. I want 
one, just one director to say “To hell with 
the critics. My programme stays as it is.” 
Bold theatre because we live in a bold, 
changing world! I want to see dance 
transformed. I want to hear experimental 
music written for the dance. I want to 
see the gurus coming out of their narrow 
worlds and trying to be artists in the true 
sense by sharing their knowledge and not 
hoarding it like a bania might hoard his 

gold. 

“Characteristic art is the only true 


art. When it acts on what lies round it - 


from inward, single, individual, original, 
independent feeling, careless and evén igno- 
rant of ali that is alien to it, then, whether 
born of rude savagery or of cultivated sensi- 
bility, it is whole and living.” 

~-Bettina Gill. 


ECONOMIC NOTEBOOK .(Continued from page 7) 


It is, however,. estimated that over 
20 per cent of the irrigation facilities 
and potential remained unutilized 
by the end of the Second Plane 


Wagon Capzcity 

Although, of late, the situation 
has improved a little, it is a lament- 
able fact that the country had to 
suffer a wastage of one million ton 
wagons capacity per annum during 
the last two vears, due to the refusal 
of the colliers to load on Sundays. 
It was precisely the time when the 
country was suffering from an acute 
transport. crisis. Delays in turn- 
round of wagons have also contribut- 


ed to non-utilization of transport . 
` capacity. 


According to Mr D.P. Driver, 
President of the Coal Consumers’ 
Association, the railway wagons are 
utilised for only 34 hours in every 
24 hours. The rest of the time is 
spent in loading (5 hours), unloading 
(5 hours) and detention at various 
marshalling vards (10 hours). Simi- 
larly, inter-State restrictions on road 
transport result in the under-utilisa- 
tion of the scarce and crucial motor 
transport capacity. 

The lopsided thinking of our 
policy-makers is apparent in another 
field as well. While ‘the Govern- 


ment has ordered, Tightly, the cons- 
truction of air raid shelters i in almost 
all the major cities and towns of 
northern India to provide some safety 
to the civilian population against 
possible air raids by the Chinese, it 
has not yet thought it fit to make 
the insurance of immovable property: 
a legal obligation on the part of. its 
owners. Such an insurance scheme 
will not only provide large funds so 
sorely needed by the Government to 
prosecute the war, but also make 


provision, for the large sums which , 


will be needed for the housing schem- 


-es that may be needed for rehabilita- 


tion. ; 
This is neither a new nor a novel 
suggestion. This was one of, the 
first few measures taken by the Bri- 
tish Government, undef Mr Chur- 
chills able leadership during the 


“Second World War. 


‘Another incidental but vital 
advantage is also likely to accrue 
from this measure. By helping the 
withdrawal of substantial sums of 
money from active circulation in the 
market; it is likely to counteract 
inflationary tendericies and depress 
prices. Such a deflationary measure 
is surely a boon in a situation sur- 
charged with inflationary pressures. 

—KUBER 
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IN THE WRONG COMPANY 


DEAR READER, 


A friend >elonging to the Praja Socialist Party is rather sore with us. 
He upbraided us for “clubbing the PSP with the reactionary forces.” He 
made it quite cear that he was disappointed with Mainstream on this score. 


It struck us that there must be many in the PSP who might share this 
friend’s feelings. We have therefore decided to share our own feelings in 
this matter with readers. 


The national emergency arising out of the massive Chinese invasion 
of our territory has made the unity of progressive forces in India more 
urgent than evez before. Naturally, because the crisis presented just the kind 
of opportunity that the Rightist elements had been waiting for, to intensify 
their attack on our basic policies of non-alignment and planned progress 
to Socialism. 


The anxie-y generated among all sections by our initial reverses provid- 
ed a popular tase for the Right in the controversy over Sri Menon’s 
continuance in che Cabinet. That is why Mainstream, being in no mood to 
oblige the Right, did not feel unduly concerned over Sri Menon’s exit from 


. the Cabinet, despite the considerable good work he had done in the past. 


Anything that came in the way of the nation’s total mobilisation at the hour 
of crisis had nezessarily to go. 


But this could be no justification for the kind of alignment into which 
the PSP has got itself now. The hangover of North Bombay seems to have 
persisted among those who had joined hands with questionable forces in 
the campaigning at thet time. The perspective of those so involved inevit- 
ably became distorted by the continuance of such alignment which could 
not possibly be based on any basic principles of either democracy or social- 
ism. 


The most -mportent thing in the new situation was and continues to be 
the strengthening of Jawaharlal Nehru’s hands as against the reactionary 
forces striving to undo all that has been built up in the last fourteen years. 


It is a metter for regret rather than for condemnation that the PSP 
should have got so involved in its alliances with Rightist forces as to have 
to be counted among those undermining faith in the national leadership 
as well as the netional ideals. It is for a party that professes faith in social- 
ism to conside? if it can have anything in common with parties like 
Swatantra and Jan Sangh. 


We have no quarrel with the PSP in regard to its antipathy to the 
Communist Par-y. We ourselves have not hesitated to point-to the CPI’s 
incredible mistakes during the Second World War and again in the wake 
of independence; and we have also consistently criticized the CPI leader- 
ship’s tardiness în taking a clear-cut stand in regard to the Chinese aggression 
in tune with the high fselings among the rank and file of the party. 


But then tae way to deal with a Leftist party with whose ways we do 
not agree is not io join hands with the professional Right-wingers and go the 
whole hog with these in campaigns that must inevitably undermine faith in 
the national leadership and the basic policies the nation has been parsing 
under it. 

This then -s the tragedy of the PSP. We think it very necessary that 
now the PSP shculd reassess its position in relation firstly to the basic polici- 
es of socialism—in both economic and political spheres—and secondly to 
alliance with reactionary forces. 


Progressive forces in the country, including those in the Congress, 
would hail the PSP taking the right decision even at this late hour. It hasa 
responsibility to the people to play its role as an important segment of the 
progressive camp. 


THE EDITOR. 
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TWILIGHT WAR AND ITS COMPULSIONS 
e Moscow BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS e 


BETWEEN the Cease-Fire and the 
promised Chinese withdrawal on 
the one hand, and the fear of re- 
crudescence of Peking’s adventurism 
leading to more breaches of faith on 
the other, New Delhi today is passing 
through what has been aptly des- 
cribed as the logic or the compulsions 
of a twilight war. For all practical 
purposes, we are today neither in 
a state of full-fledged war nor of 
secure peace, having to face the im- 
plications of both. : 

In this complex situation, calcu- 
lations of political pundits are apt 
to go wide of the mark. If the com- 
plete dossier on the discussions that 
New Delhi had last week with the 
two important missions from the 
West are ever made public, it would 
perhaps falsify the expectations and 
the apprehensions of both the Right- 
wingers inside the country and the 
critical elements inside the Commu- 
nist world. For, it appears that the 
Harriman and the Sandys missions 
not only left our non-alignment in 
peace but their military counterparts 
gave sage counsel for a careful stra- 
tegy—devoid of any adventurism— 
in facing up to Peking’s formidable 
military machine. 

Apart from ruling out the calcula- 
tions for a total war, they are report- 
ed to have turned down the idea of 
a large air force, presumably borrow- 
ed from the West, being stationed 
as part of the defence build-up against 
the Chinese. The idea of getting 
foreign troops was suggested neither 
by them nor by us. 

In fact, the accent placed by the 
Western missions has been on secur- 
ing a breathing spdce—which only a 
prolonged cease-fire can ensure— 
together with the building of a stable 
economic rear. The facile view that 
Washington is attempting to turn 
India into a Diem regime on the 
South Vietnamese model has practi- 
cally no basis in truth, for it fits ill 
with the Kennedy concept of Western 
influence as much as with the Nehru 
foreign-policy tenets. 
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WHILE tte I Defence requirements 

do noi ‘enjoin Imrriedly-drawn- 
up plans for elaborate armed combat, 
the feeling is strong in New Delhi 
that we shall have to live with the 
Chinese that for years if not decades 
to come. A. calm and dispassion- 
ate view af.-he problem therefore 
Tules out eny panicky programme of 





MORE.THAN A WARNING 


“Annn and Burma were both 
formerly Chinese territory. In 
addition taere are those -small 
countries vhich at one time paid 
tribute ta ‘China—the Loochoo 
islands, Siam, Borneo, the Sulu 
archipelasc, Java, Ceylon, Nepal, 
Bhutan. . In its age of greatest 
power, ths territory of the Chi- 
nese Empi-e was very large, ex- 
tending nerthward to the north 
of the Ærin, southward to the 
south of tke Himalayas, east- 
ward to ‘the China Sea, and west- 
ward to the Tsung Lin..... 


“For thocsands of years China 
had been trying to effect a con- 
quest of the world. . ..China once 
wanted tc be sovereign lord of the 
earth anc tc- stand above every 
other naticn... 


“The hidcen causes (of China’s 
decay) lie in the fact that China 
was for mi_lenniums an imperial- 
istic State Hke Great Britain and 
pre-Revoluticn Russia which have 
been amarg the world’s most 
powerful Sta-es. China’s ancient 
imperialism probably outstrip- 
ped Great ‘Britain’s flourishing 
modern impsrialism..... 

“The toad which the Great 
Powers ar travelling today means 
the destruction of other States; 
if China. when she becomes 
strong, wans to crush other coun- 
tries, copiss the Powers’ imperial- 
ism,....sh= will be a great dis- 
advantage: to the world and not 
an advantage ” 

—Sun Yat-Sen 





hurried arms build-up. The implica- 
tions of this line of thinking do not 
stand in the way of renewed efforts 
at exploring the possibilities of open- 
ing negotiations with Peking. The 
Prime Minister's last letter to 
Mr Chou En-lai—which bears the 
distinct mark of his own penman- 
ship—is an eloquent testimony of 
one who ‘is seeking peace with 
honour. Its audience is not confin- 
ed to the politicians in Peking, for 
it is obviously meant to be part of 
the current campaign to explain our 
standpoint to the Afro-Asian world, 
perhaps too long neglected during 
this cold-war duel with China. 

Meanwhile, reports brought by 
our two missions to south-east and 
west Asia are understood to be en- 
couraging. The most significant 
development on this front seems to 
be the mellowed attitude of Indone- 
sia, long regarded as being partial in 
favour of Peking. Smt Lakshmi 
Menon, ably assisted by Dr Gopal, 
is believed to have clarified quite a 
few of the misconceptions prevailing 
at Jakarta. Cambodia’s Prince 
Sihanouk, whose initial reactions 
were far from friendly to India, has 
responded favourably this time. At 
Colombo, Mrs Bandaranaike is an- 
xious to be of help to India, though 
a considerable lobby in Ceylon is 
active on the side of Peking, which 
thrives no doubt from the fact that 
China buys Ceylon rubber at a price 
higher than the world market rate. 

There is a niove among non- 
aligned powers in this part of the 
world to find a line of disengagement 
all along the border, untrammelled 
by the claims of Sept 8, 1962, or of 
Nov 7, 1959, since both these posi- 
tions have come to be associated with 
the points of prestige difference bet- 
ween the two contending sides. How 
far the search for such a non-aligned 
stand will succeed during the Colom- 
bo talks, it is difficuit to predict. 
However, it is known that President 
Nasser’s emissary, Mr Aly Sabry, is 
expected to take a stand favourable 
to New Delhi. 

The overall impression one gets 
here does warrant a degree of 
optimism regarding the prospects .of 
the Colombo conference, so acutely 
missing in most of our diplomatic 
exercises in the Afro-Asian world in 
the last two years. 

* a 5 
THE Prime Minister’s categorical 
announcement that Moscow will 
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vey 


honour its commitments, particularly 


-on the question of the MIG deal, 


highlights an important characteristic 
of ‘New Delhi’s non-aligned policy 
and the respect it commands abroad. 
For, this announcement has come at 
the very moment when New Delhi 
finished its first round of talks with 
the Western missions to streamline 


- our defence planning. 


The last two months, however, 
have seen many ups and downs in 
Moscow’s attitude towards New 
Delhi, though kept within the broad 
framework of amicable relations. 
Mr Khrushchev’s letter of October 
20 was reportedly stiff, bordering on 
being almost strained. For, it seem- 
ed to throw the bulk of the respon- 
sibility for the worsening tension on 
the border on India’s shoulder. This 
was followed ‘by Pravda’s bombshell 
editorial of October 25 which prac- 
tically underscored the Chinese case. 
The Soviet Premier’s second letter of 
October 31, though more cautious, 
did not indicate any change of 
position on the part of Moscow. 

The Pravda’s second editorial 
soon after Peking’s Cease-Fire was 
however couched in more persuasive 
terms while there was, significantly, 
no pleading for China’s claims on 
the border. It appeared that there 
has come an awareness in Soviet 
circles that any move hurting India’s 
self-respect can hardly be pushed. 
through by pressure-diplomacy any 
more than by the force of Chinese 
arms. ` 

While there has been anxiety on 


Moscow’s part to rectify the damage 





. ligent observer 


done ‘to the Communist cause by 
Pekings adventurist invasion— 
particularly ir the context of its 
repercussions ori ‘the: entire Afro- 
Asian world—there has also come 
up the fear that the arrival of the 
Western diplomatic-cum-military mis- 
sions will mark the end of non- 
alignment and India will be egged on 
into military adventures by the US. 
This accounts for some of the rather 


. intemperate writings in the Soviet 


press which heve become. conspicu- 


‘ous in contrasz to the almost total 


absence of critical reference to this 
country in the Soviet press for the 
last eight’ yeers. Political circles 
in New Delhi were a Jittle: surprised 
by, the- reference to “war hysteria” 
generating in this country in one of 
the Gespatches in Moscow press, 
which is totally at variance with the 
reality as could be seen by any intel- 
Equally odd has 
been the wholesale condemnation 
of ‘the arrest of some of the Indian 
Communists wken it is realised that 
the Communist ranks themselves 
had to repudiate the pro-Chinese 
leanings of some of their members. 
The fact that among those arrested 
are quite a few who are totally oppos- 
ed.to the Chinese is a point which, if 
emphasised in the Moscow criticisms, 
would have been noted as a plus 
point in favour f Soviet objectivity. 
Against this, the frank recognition 
of the damage. ircurred:- by the Chinese : 
invasion made by Mr Kozlov at the 
Congress of Itafian Communists this 
week, together withthe renewed assu- 
rance on the question of the MIG 
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` COUNTING KASHMIRI CHICKENS 
-.  @ SUBVERSION UNCHECKED @ 


E would seem that Mr Duncan 

Sandys: has been counting his 
chickens before they are hatched, 
While the efforts of both Mr Harri- 
man and Mr Sandys to bring about 
Indo-Pakistan amity are no ‘doubt 
commendable, it looks as if both of 
them, particularly the latter, have 
taken too much for granted, especial- 
ly on the Pakistan side. 

Pakistani aggression in ‘Kashmir 
and all that flowed from it are. part 
of history and need no elaboration’ 
here. The only significant aspect 
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in the present context is the cease- 
fire lina established there under the 
aegis cf the United Nations. How 
the part of the State on this side of 
the line has progressed and how the 
people live in Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir are metters of fact which 
any impartial observer can assess for 
himself. 

' There can be no doubt that the 
crisis for Asia ard the world created 
by the naked aggression by the Chi- 
nese on our territory brought out the 
need for friendship and amity among 


deal; seem to. indicate that Moscow 
has by now grasped the implications 
of the complex ‘reality of the 
Indian scene. It is. felt here 
that the Soviet appraisal with 
regard to the Chinese invasion of 
Indian territory and the political 
implications it carries, has yet to 
achieve clarity, and inside the top 
leadership in Moscow, one can hard- 
ly rule out the possibility of pulls and 
counter-pulls for a clear-cut Khrush- 
chev line with regard to New Delhi 
being worked out immediately. 
How far Sri Dange’s current mission 
to Moscow will help in that process 
is yet to be seen, since there is report- 
ed to be an ominous black-out of 
the CPI’s National Council Reso- 
lution in the Soviet press. Marshal 


-Tito’s current talks is Moscow are 


expected’ to improve the Soviet 


understanding of India’s case. 


THE exit of General Kaul from 
the NEFA Command has been 
widely appreciated in New Delhi, 
while his gesture to resign has hardly 
evoked any sympathy or approbation 
here. It is just taken as the whim- 
pering end of a much-boosted career. 
While Sri Chavan’s handling of such 
embarrassing heirlooms in office are 
appreciated, itis perhaps time that our 
Intelligence set-up is overhauled since 
it has done us no credit during recent 
operationis, particularly on the NEFA 
front. In the Defence Ministry set-up 


-also, direct liaison between the Minis- 
ter and the soldier should be forged 


without the dilatory hyphen of Civil 
Service red-tape whose efficiency or 
competence can be measured only by 
the Parkinsonian yard-stick. 


those nations close to the Chinese 


border whose safety is constantly 
threatened by the new manifestation 


of Chinese imperialism. This applies 
very much ‘to India and Pakistan. 


While realization of this impera- 


_tive was immediate in this country, 


no such feeling was evident in Pakis- 
tan till Mr Harriman and Mr Sandys 
appeared on the scene. Feverish 
activity in the two Capitals was 
followed by the joint statement agree- 
ing on thẹ need for “a renewed 
effort. :..to resolve the outstand- 
ing differences” between the, two 
countries “on Kashmir and other 
related matters.” Talks at the minis- 
terial level first and between Presi- 
dent Ayub and Prime Minister Nehru 
in the final.stage were envisaged. 

On India’s side there has always. 


` 


been willingness to negotiate a fair 
and equitable settlement of all dis- 
putes. So for us the joint statement 
means only a reiteration of our posi- 
tion. 

On the other side, ‘however, the 
whole approach has been vitiated by 
a deliberately’ built up hatred of 
India. It is this more than anything 
else that led the rulers of Pakistan 
to launch their noisy. honeymoon 

‘ with Peking. Even the anti-Commu- 
nist commitments by way of military 
alliances did not come in the way of 
this hobnobbing. 

Now, under Western pressure, 
Pakistan’s President has agreed to 
renewed efforts for amity. But, if 
there is to be a settlement, what 
should be the basis? This is the dile- 
mma, that Opposition parties in this 
ceuntry face, the Government’s posi- 
tion being quite clear. ,Some inter- 
ested reports have been put out in a 
section of the Press hinting at parti- 
tion of Kashmir as the possible, solu- 
tion. It is good to see that Sri Jaya 
Prakash Narayan has steered cléar 
of reference to this aspéct. Sri 
Asoka Mehta has expressed himself 
against any surrender of territory. 
Even the Jan Sangh, despite its new- 
found love for Pakistan, cannot bring 
itself to support any such proposal. 
` - Partition—in other words, sur- 
render of the Kashmir Valley to 


Pakistari—car. never be an accept- 
able solutior: Even Mr Sandys 


. must realizetEat there is no guarantee 
-that President Ayub, in his present 


amorous disposition towards Peking, 
will not Subsequently barter away 
Ladakh as, fhe price for cordial rela- 
tions with the Chinese rulers. 

It is interesting io note- in this 
context that Sheikh Abdullah has 
written to the. Prime Minister. Whe- 


ther. this onc most popular leader. 


of the Kashm_ris can still play a posi- 
tive role ta.ensure the security and 
integrity of “Kashmir is.one of the 
questions vf, the future. a 


HEN ae Geet assumed 
wide: amd sweeping powers to 
‘tackle the emergency; side by side 
with some- \nisgivings that minor 
minions kere and there might misuse 
the powers, | there was also positive 
expectation that stern action would 
be taken to pat down those trying to 


under-mine public morale and shake ` 


the people’s. faith, ia the national 
leadership. Swift and. effective action 
on these lines: could be the only justi- 
fication forthe assumption of such 
powers in the present crisis. . 

Reluctance..on, the part of the 
authorities ‘tc: use these powers for 
legitimate pu-poses is becoming in- 
creasingly ‘evident and .more and 
more perplexing. 





POISONING YOUNG : MINDS 
The tendency on the part of politicians to ‘poison’ young minds 
cannot be too strongly condemned. A university convocation is 
hardly the occasion for venting. political’ ‘spleen or far spreading 


disaffection against the Government. 


This ‘is. ‘particularly so at a’ 


time of national emergency like the present. 

It was bad enough when a judge of the: Supreme Court some 
time back made use of such an occasion to preach the unsullied virtues 
of private property. But Acharya Kripalani has: beaten that hollow 


by giving unrestrained vent.to his frustrations 


while addressing 


students of Agra University last Saturday. 
Evidently the learned Acharya considers any platform good 


enough to advocate his pet theory of alignment with ‘the Western 
bloc and to attack those whom he could not be:ter in a democratic 
election despite the massive’ support of: varidus ‘interests. 

The Acharya told the students that “blind. ‘and uncritical faith” 
in the leadership had landed the country in a ress.“ To thosé who 
have been following the Acharya’s colourful poLtical career the im- 
port of his words would be quite patent; -but not to young people 
who have not had this benefit. But the best part of the performance 


was his emphasis on discipline among: students and on universities 


being “seedbeds of learning”. Both will be done if perverted politi- 
cians are kept out of their portals. 

University authorities should also realize thet inviting grievance- 
stricken politicians to deliver messages to graduates who are stepping 
out to take up responsibility as full-fledged citizerss of India is not the 
best way of serving the country. : 





This country firmly believes in 
the democratic right of free speech. 
But when this right is exercised . in 
such a way as to threaten the very 
security of the country and under- 
mine the defence effort at a time when 
the enemy is in occupation of our 
territory, it ceases to be legitimate. 

- Apart from the many things writ- 
ten in a section of the monopoly 
press to throw doubt on the Prime 
Minister’s ability to handle the situa- 
tion, some party organs have gone 
to the extent of indulging in vicious 
writing clearly aimed at undermining 
the morale of the armed forces. To- 
give only one example, Jan Sangh’s 
Organiser, which earlier had carried 


‘on a campaign against gold collec- 


tion even on a voluntary basis by the 
Government, has recently ridiculed 
the gallantry. ‘awards “to our brave 
jawans (“We think -that gallantry 
awards need not be the colourless 
Vir Chakras”). Again, an appeal is 
made to Hindu communalism to 
ridicule the call for sacrifices to pro- 
tect the Motherland against the 
invading forces (“As Hindus. we 
believe that even as there are many 
ways of reacliing God, there are 
many ways of serving: the Mother- 
land....We think this sacrifice talk 
is a bit too stale.. 

Another example of this kind of 
activity is provided by the utter- 
ances of R.S.S. boss M.S. Golwalkar. 
In public meetings he has described 
the collection for: the National 
Defence Fund of gold and ornaments 
from the people as mere “extortion.” 
He also advocated that some strong- 
er hand than the Prime Minister’s 
should be at the helm of national 
affairs. He also sought the release 
of persons imprisoned in connection 
with the murder of Mahatma Gandhi. 
He openly equated .these with Sri 
Savarkar and made out that even 
as the British had released him the 
Government of India should release 
these. He is again preaching what 
cost the nation the life of Mahatmaji 
—that India is the nation of the 


Hindus and that the Chaturvarna ' 


system alone could save the country. 

Gen.-Cariappa is another example. 
This gentleman who pays tribute to 
the “sincerity, daring and enthusia- 
sm” of the RSS volunteers, is found 
to be good enough company, strange- 
ly enough, by a Minister of the 
Bengal Government, ` who toured 
with him and addressed meetings 
from the same, platform. 


-MAINSTREAM 





‘BANE OF HALF MEASURES 


The Union Government has final- 
ly decided to introduce a war risk 
insurance scheme on a compulsory 
basis for the duration of the national 
emergency. Legislation to that 
effect is likely to be introduced in 
the current session of Parliament. 

According to present indication, 
the scheme will be handled by the 
Oriental General Insurance Company 
as a subsidiary of the nationalized 
Life Insurance Corporation. Al- 
though the Government is . not 
undertaking insurance directly, the 
scheme will be fully guaranteed: by it. 

Under the scheme, it is proposed 
to make it legally binding on owners 
of properties, business premises and 
industrial enterprises to take up 
insurance on the understanding that 
all damage from enemy fire will be a 
charge on the State. , There will be 
varying tates of premium depending 
on the type of property. But the 
premium in no case will be more than 
5 per cent of the insured value of 
goods and property. It is also pro- 
posed to give complete insurance, 
at any rate up to a certain minimum 
figure, to every one against war 
damage by shell or bomb. 

The proposal for the introduction 
of the compulsory war risk insurance 
scheme is reported to have been 
taken up at the instance of the 
Assam Government. The strongest 
argument for such a scheme is that 
the burden of damage should not, 
fall alone on those whose homes, 
business premises or industrial under- 
takings are damaged or destroyed 
in case. of Chinese attack or air 
raids, but should be borne evenly 
by the nation as a whole. It is gene- 
rally felt, and rightly, that damage by 
enemy action stands on a footing 
different from any other kind of loss 
or damage, because it is one of the 
primary duties of the State to defend. 
the life and property of its subjects 
and taxpayers against assault from 
outside. Moreover, it is contended 
that the proposal, when implement- 
ed, will not only boost the morale of 
the people in the affected areas, but 
will also be a solid expression of the 
Government. of India’s confidence 
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in the ultimate victory in our war 


-against China. 


It may be recalled that a similar 
insurance scheme was enforced by 
Britaia from September, 1940, to the 
end of the Second World War. When 
the proposal wes first mooted by the 
then British Prime Minister, Mr 
Winston Churchill, it received a cold 
reception at the Treasury which argu- 
ed that the proposal, if implemented, 
would spell rum. But when, after 
May 1941, the air raids ceased for 
over three years, the Government 
began to make a great deal of money 
and considered the plan prudent and 
business-like. Eowever. in the last 
phase of the Second World War, 
when “Doodle Bugs” and rockets 
were unleashed by Germany against 
Britain, the accounts swung the 
other way. By the end of 1949, the 
British Government had paid over 
£830 million as compensation to the 
oe of prop2rty, damaged in the 


done the Government of 
India’s decision is praiseworthy, it 
cannot be denied thai it is half- 
hearted. One, it has decided to 
introduce the scheme in the affected 
area alone in the first instance.. This 
will mean that it will be the very 
people who are suffering or likely to 
suffer war-damaze who “will be pay- 
ing insurance charges. At best, 
the Government will subsidise the 
scheme. This will mean either addi- 
tional taxation in which indirect 
taxes will have a substantial. share, 
or deficit finanzing on a gigantic 
scale. In. both vases, the people at 
large will suffer. They will pay 
either high, taxes or suffer high prices. 
The ccrrect couzse for the Govern- 
ment should have been to introduce 
the war risk insurance scheme 
througkout the country. Such a pro- 
posal should touch only those who 
ought to bear the bulk of the burden 
of defence expenditure—the property 
owners, industrialists and business- 
men.. 

Secondly, the Government should 
have utilized this opportunity to 
nationalize general insurance. The 
general insurance as at present 


„current demand for gold 


conducted is, to say the least, scanda- 
lous. In addition, it denies a fairly 
substantial income to the Govern- 
ment forinvestment in various schem- 
es for the benefit of the people. 
According to reliable sources, the 
Government did examine the feasi- 
bility of nationalisation of gene- 
tal insurance. But its inability 
to accept the proposal cannot 
but be attributed to its half-hearted 
policy even in a national emergency 
which requires the mobilization of 
our entire resources. _ 

As was hinted in this column, the 
money-bags have not come forward 
to convert their “black” gold into 
“white? money so far. They are 
still looking forward to a legal enact- 
ment, giving them assurance that they 
will not be asked about the sourc- 
es of their gold supply. They say 
if the Government is really serious 
about honouring the pledge given by 
the Union Finance Minister, Sri 
Morarji Desai in his broadcast on 
Nov 3, 1962, in this regard, it is no 
use delaying such a legal guarantee. 
Facing facts as they are, it is to be 
admitted that the Government stand 
has not helped to unearth gold. The 
price of gold has moved up by Rs» 
17 to Rs. 100 during the last fort- 
night from the buying level of Rs. 83, 
due to purchases of substantial 
quantities of gold by certain sections 
of people. The Government, how- 
ever, still expects that the gold so 
purchased may eventually be invest- 
ed in the Gold Bonds.. 

While the gold so purchased is 
yet to find its way to the Government 
treasury, speculators are busy tak- 
ing advanage of the situation before _ 
the last date for buying Gold Bonds 
—Feb 11, 1963. As far as my under- 
standably limited enquiries go, the 
is of 
three types: (i) for converting “un- 
accounted” money, (i) for donation 
to the defence fund, and (ii) for 
satisfying the longing for gold at low 
prices. Holders of unaccounted money 
are buying gold because even in the 
event of a fall in gold price, their 
risk in holding the yellow metal is 

_ See Overleaf 


NOT Too LATE To TAX FOR. DEFENCE 


Six leading economists have in a statement made a vigs plea for inmediate measures for additional taxation toraisethe resources 


needed for defence. 
summary of this important statement. 


The economists are: Dr. A 
Delhi University, 


of Economics, Sri _dagdish Bhagwati of the Indian Stati= cel Instituze. 
Mainstream has pleasure in giving to its readers the text ‘of the statement of the economists: 


The border conflict has important 
economic implications. The vital 
steps required to meet the new situa- 
tion have not been taken so far. 
We think it necessary, therefore, to 
express ourselves clearly and empha- 
tically in favour of certain polky 
measures. 


Regardless of cease-fire,. the army 


will‘have to be expanded up to twice 
its current size, at the minimum. 
The pay and allowances, arms and 
ammunition, construction of roads 
and’ airfields, civilian defence, . etc., 
will add considerably to, the defence 
budget. The defence. expenditure, 
on the most conservative estimates, 
can be expected to double its present 
level. This implies an increased 
annual expenditure of the- order of 
Rs. 400 crores. 


- The physical demands- created by 


(Contd, from page 7). 


strictly limited. They can always 
come forward to`buy Gold Bonds: 
As for purchases for donations to 
the National Defence Fund, they are 
obviously very limited. The third 
type of demand is limited but is sus- 
tained by a large number. of people 
from all walks of life. They buy: 
gold in small quantitiesthe maxi: 
mum being five tolas of gold. They 
do not seek any bargain but buy at 
the quoted rate. 


. In the last analysis, the price of 
gold i is thus being pushed up again by 
the heavy purchase by people who 
have “black” money. In these cir- 
cumstances the Government would 
be well-advised either to give them. 
the assurance asked for or take other 
measures to mobilise the hoarded 
gold for defence purposes. 


Half-hearted measures cannot 
yield results. They can at best dis- 
turb the normal channels of trade and 
the smooth working of the economy. 
They cannot be beneficial but only 
detriméntal to the country. The 
earlier the Government realises this 
the better it will be for all concerned. 


such ‘expendi: -ure ‘Will have direct 
consequenc=3-for the availability of 
consumptic—; Making full alow- 
ance for len=-Base and other arrange- 
ments’ whiz -are being made for 
military pu-zkases from other coun- 
tries, we “al nonetheless have to 
divert Tesorkces from.civil to ‘military 
use. The =xtent of switch-over of 
existing caxacity to military. use is, 
in fact, very limited. This is true 
also of the diversion of imported 
raw materals, to “current military 
use, However,, the extent of possi- 
ble switch=ver is much larger. and 
inevitable, -wnen we think of new 


‘ capacity “c:eation (end jts: utiliza- . 


tion) with the aid pf imports. In 
any realiste: assessment, the extent, 
of such G==ff.-on foreign exchange 
will not: ‘fll below Rs. 100. crores 
per annum for the. next few yeats.. 


The swtch-over must necessarily 


take place; in'‘the bulk, at the’ expense 


of. consumsr goods. Not, merely 
will the supoly’ of imported ‘materials 
to consumer goods “industries have 
to be’ curt=“led; capacity creation in 
these indw-ties will also have to be 
slowed diva. ‘This must beso 
because, w= cannot afford to cut into 
our inves—merit ` programmes. The 


necessity. -> adhere to investment. 


projects ke-dly ‘needs to ‘be ‘empha- 
sized. -Ne doubt there will be some 
readjustmi=te ` “and certain projects 
wil even: lerVe to be expedited, requir- 
ing 'furthe _T2sources. -In the main, 
the investrisrt goods projects, which 
constitute te hard core of the Plan, 
will have: De retained or. ‘enlarged 
and expedted. Our long-term pros- 
pects: for =conomic expansion, and 
hence: alsc väble defence, rest upon 
the determined and successful imple- 
mentation af these projects. - 


- The: rexilting, ‘inevitable dimini- 
tion in th=evailability of consump- 
tion belo= the level assured, in the 
Third Plar is coupled with the addi- 
tion ‘to t2' demand for consumer 

goods whith springs from the expen- 


Siture on che! defence effort. - These 


It is typical of our leading newspapees that they oom provide only three inches of space to carry an agency 


. K. Dasgupta of" the Indiz2 School of-International Studies, Dr. B, N. Ganguly, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. A. M. Khusro and Dr. Raj Krishna -ef the Institute of Economic Growth, Dr. K. N. Raj of the Delhi School 


two factors, therefore, reinforce each 
other in creating a problem of ex- 
cess demand for available consump- 
Aion. 


` It cannot be argued that izond 


resources may be freed by economy 
in public expenditure. Austerity in 
administrative and building expen- 
diture will be essential. Some pro- 
jects which are really relief measures 
may be shelved. Economies may be 
effected in spheres like education by 
reducing the teacher-pupil ratio, for 
instance. These cannot add up to 


more than 15-20; per cent of the re- . 


quired. resources. Further, they can- 
not reach these levels without imping- 
ing eventually on long-term objectives 
(as, for instance, when deterioration 
in educational standards affects effi- 
ciency). 


Tiny fraction 


Nor can. an effort of this magni- 
tude be managed on the basis, of 
donations and borrowings. The size 
of the donations, as also their 
spread, are encouraging as an index 
of national response to the crisis. 
But they cannot. provide more than 


„a tiny fraction of what is necessary. 


A good part of the donations now 
being made come from accumulated 
savings of the past, not from cuts 
in present consumption, and so what 
is made available is, to that extent, 
only finance, not the real resources 
required for current prodiiction.. 
Borrowings also ate inadequate. The 
fact that interest is paid on them 
adds'to the future burden of the 
exchequer; the terms offered on the 
bonds issued already are much too 
good to make the problem of interest 
payments at all easy. Further, 
borrowings also represent, in vary- 
ing degrees, a diversion of savings 
from one form to another, whereas 
the increase in defence expenditure 
demands that there should be extra 
saving of a matching amount. Un- 
less, therefore, both donations and 


-(Continued on page 22) 
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| BIRTH- PANGS OF A NATION 
© 2 | IMPACT OF. FREEDOM IN ALGERIA 


Ai 


No outsider can feel the, thrill of freedom’ and opportanity like a son of the soil familiar with the sufferings 


of his people under colonialism. 


observed the working of free institutions elsewhere. . 
Algerian student who spent a long holiday in his home town in free Algeria. 


“As the plane circled over the l 


Oran airport, I automatically start- 
ed looking. for the familiar sights, 
and the first thing that caught my eye 
was the Algerian flag. waving. from 

. the airport gate. I had become so 
accustomed to ‘seeing the French 
‘flag there that the sudden appearance 
of our own green and white-emblem 
in that spot was a pleasant shock, 
even though, of course, I had known 
that it would be there.” . 

With these words, an ‘Algerian 
student in Paris—one of the few— 
described to me his first reaction on 
returning to his war-torn but newly 
independent homeland for a long. 
vacation this summer and early fall 
after a three-year absence. 

My youthful informant hails 
from the medium-sized ,town -. of 


Relizane located. just a few miles _ 


inland from the Mediterranean coast- 
line, about 128 kilometres, east of 
Oran and .310 kilometres west of 
Algiers. This town of 35,000, along 
the railway line between ‘Algiers 
and Oran, could be taken as a small 
sample of what is happening all over 
Algeria today—the efforts of a new 
nation to get on ‘its feet; and build 
a modern, thriving Republic with 
the raw materials of Nature and the 
skill of man. ‘Here is the story, as. 
the student told it to me while the 
experience of his three-month visit 
to his home town was still fresh and 
vivid in his mind: 3 


Gredt Change ; 
“The change in our lives is so 
great and so abrupt that you can 
hardly imagine it”, he began. “What 
a feeling of joy and liberation, after. 
all these years of being kicked around 
by the French,.to see Algerian police- 
men on the streets directing the 
traffic, to walk into the Post ‘Office 
and find it full of Algerian employ- 
. eés,to go into a department. store and 
see Algerian girls ‘serving where 
` there were only Europeans before!” 
In fact, one of the most signifi- 
cant and heartening features .of the 
present difficult situation in Algeria, 
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as the student devanhed it, is the 
rapid rise of tte Algerian women to 
nearly full ‘participation in the life 
of the commurity. Before the: war, 
their faces were covered. by veils, 
and they were never known to work 
alongside men or take an-active part 
in public life. 


with their old habits, threw, away 
their veils, and even-fought in units 
of the National Liberation , Front 
(FLN), which directed the struggle 
against French colonialism. Today 
Algerian women are almost every- 
where, doing jobs. they would not 
have dreamed of a, few years ago. 
There are, several. women in the Cons: 
tituent, Assembly. . ets 


Grim Legacy ETE 

‘What about everyday. life ‘and 
work‘ in Relizane in this Year One 
of Independence? -Ths general pic- 
ture, at the: moment, is far. from 
bright: War and colonialism, with 
their legacy.of destruction and hate; 
have created enormous: problenis, 
which will not be easy ‘to solve.; 

Of the city’s European: population 
of “10,000 onty 3,000 remained in 
Relizane when. Algeria bcame inde- 
pendent this summer,’. Since, under 
French rule, „Europeans ‘had a near- 
monopoly of higher education, and 
industrial,. scientific’ or administra- 
tive: skills,’ this mass exodus left 
many ..gaps:- Mail delivery - came 
almost to a: standstill. The trains 
ceased running as frequently or as 
punctually as tefore. Factories were 
left abandoned by their French 
owners. Stores and shops—pharma- 
cies; groceries, etc—weré «deserted, 
as. European’ merchants flocked to 
France. ~= 

- Relizane was divided, adet the 
French. administration, into a crowd- 
ed, poverty-siricken Arab quarter 
—with old; crumbling white-stone 
one-room ‘buildings, and tiny crook- 


i 


ed streets—and a relatively prosper- . 


oùs Europear. quarter, with spacious 


‘modern apartment houses and cozy 


bungalows, pretty parks and gardens 


But during the . 
Nationalist upheaval,.. many broke .. ` 


The emotion- is more poignant still when the national is a student who. has 
A special correspondent: here presents the experience of an 


and plenty. of elbow-room. On the 
outskirts of the city, another district 
sprang up during the war as Algerian 
peasants. fleeing the French Army 
came to settle there in little make- 
shift huts of pale red earth. . 


Firm Handling 


When the war ended, thousands 
of peasant resistance fighters, as 
well as ex-members of the regular 
Army of National Liberation, came 
swarming into the cities, including 
Relizane, in search of work and 
homes. After seven years of fight- 
ing and risking their necks for free- 
dom, they naturally looked forward 
eagerly to an early reward. But few 
of them had any education or train- 


` ing. There were no jobs for them as 


yet, and they swelled the ranks of 
the unemployed. 

Hundreds of these veterans—just 
recently demobilized and,-in many 
cases, still armed—tried to ‘move 
into the deserted bungalows in the 
European district. “Such'a hapha- 
zard solution of the housing question 
couldn’t be permitted”, explained the 
student, who was remarkably well- 
informed about what was going on 
in his home town. “The local FLN 
authorities asked the new occupants 
to leave—the houses belonged to 
Frenchmen' who might decide to 
come back, and whose services in 
the new. Algeria would be appreciat- 
ed. When necessary, Boumedien- 
ne’s Army was called in to evacuate 
the bungalows by force. 

“Meanwhile, the FLN is carefully 
getting the situation under ‘control, 
making a complete census of the 
area, and distributing the available 
housing to those who: need it, with 
priority going. to families with many 
children and to people whose homes 
were destroyed in the war.” 

‘In Relizane, as in cities through- 
out Algeria, all administrative func- 
tions have been taken over by-an 
FLN committee appointed by the 
national headquarters in Algiers. 


‘It has its hands full reorganizing the 


life of the community, getting the 


e 


economy started again, finding work 


for the unemployed and homes for: 


the homeless. The committee is 
aided in its work by a provisional 
city council consisting of local resi- 
dents.. i 
.. The chairman of the FLN com- 
mittee in Relizane is a- vigorous, . 
friendly man of about thirty, with a 
wife and four children. Before the 
war, he was a: medical- assistant. 
Only a few months ago; he was lock- 
ed up in a French „prison in Oran, 
where he had béen: condemned to 
death for his nationalist activities— 
luckily he was pardoned at the -last 
minute on orders from President De 
Gaulle! The other’ members of: the 
dozen-man ‘committee are FLN 
militants who fought.in the country- 
side during the war, or spent years in 
French prisons, where, paradoxically, 
they managed to get a certain amount 
of . political education and general 
instruction from their fellow-pri- 
soners. 

_ In Relizane there, are, two big 
industrial plants—a jam,. factory 
normally employing about. a 


thousand workers, and a somewhat-’ 


smaller stocking factory. Both were 
abandoned by their European own- 
ers at the end of-the war, and are 
now functioning again under. the 
control of ‘FLN managerial staffs: 


Overworked Teachers . she 

_ The schools, reopened again this 
year, minus.most ofthe European 
teachers who used to: work in them. 


Classes are even more over-crowded ` 


than usual, the Algerian teachers 
are ‘overworked,. ‘and ‘there jis :not 
enough space for all- the children 
who should: be going to:. school. 
To cope with the emergency.. situa- 
tion, the FLN committee in’ Reli- - 
zane sent 150 Algerian youths to a 
10-week accelerated course in Algiers, 
to prepare them to take over the ele- 
mentary-school classes. 
` Most of the public’ services that 
had been disrupted. after the depar- 
ture of the Europeans have been 
restored to. normal operation. -The 
Post .Office is functioning again, as 
usual, with Algerian-employees work- 
ing in the jobs previously held by 
Europeans. The trains between Oran 
and Algiers are running almost as 
before.. 
In the countryside surrounding 
Relizane—orange. groves and vines 
yards stretching for -miles on, end— 


many of the European colons, or, 
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` 


an 


owners, haig gone away to. France. 

The FLN -is’>reparing to divide up 
the land they left behind, and dis- 
tribute it ameng the Algerian pea- 
sants. But mot all the lands have 
been ‘abandoned by_ their owners. 
For example; a rich European land- 
lord with -a‘huge esate near Reli- ` 
- zane—until r&Æently the employer of . 


hundreds of: Algerian farm labour-*- 


ers—has agreed. to-< redistribution 
of his vast domain. According to the 
settlement with. the FLN, he is keep- 
ing as:his ôn property -a small’ 
_portion of' the estate, the rest of it 
being parcelled: out: anus the form- 
er employees? či- f E 





Farm Co-operctives s 

“The - long-run - _peispective”, 
explained: the: student, * ‘is ‘to ‘eféate 
co-operatives i ‘where, modern‘ machi- 
néty cán- ‘eventually be ‘used: more 
effectively. thar’ on‘smaall farms. --Al- 
ready soñe of-the big’ éstates, aban- 
doned by thez - former owners, -are 
being matiagec by committees elect- 
ed by the fermi=workers whio continue 
to cultivate 7the same land, ‘as 
employees f- the co-operative ins- 
tead of the landlord. But- the pro- 


blem is far-“rom being’ solved— - 


thousands of acres are left untended, 
there. is despe-ate -need: for trained 
personnel _ and-imodern- machinery.: 
FLN hopes’: ‘to: get help: in this -res- 
pect: from: France, ‘and other: coun. 
tries -as well”. +3 

The’ Algerians—now. ‘that they. are 
_ masters in:theizzown. house—nourish 
no generalized, - ‘indiscriminate. : ‘ pre- 
judice against. -all’’ Frenchmen: or 
Europeans.. ~ Bat they: want to. see, 
no more of. the'zacists. who participat- 
ed in, or approved of, the ‘terrorist: . 
actions of ‘the’-pro-colonialist: Secret 
Army: Orgeniztion (OAS), . which: 
was: responsible ‘for.destruction and 
murder’ on a. Fuge scale. “We have 
nothing against’ the rather ‘small. 
minority of’:Frenchmen -who:. stayed 
behind wher the others - left”, ex-. 
plained the student. “Those who: 
went away had:an: uneasy conscience. 
Those. who stayed had either ‘been. 
sympathetic-to, us, or simply passive, 
during the wat- In general,;-we-wel- 
come all the-Frenchmen.who come to 
us now ftesh..from France—we are 
glad to have: their contributions.” 


A few of che. Frenchmen, who. 


left a couple; of months - :ago: are 
coming back iow in a slow trickle. 
The student: tcld me of a railroad 
worker, who.-had decided to come 


back to his old job after being dis- 
appointed by his brief taste of life 
in France. A European shoemaker. 
with five Algerian employees left 
Relizane for France a few months 
ago, but returned in, answer to a 
letter which his former workers wrote 
him, assuring him that he would be 


completely welcome in the new. 


“Algerian Algeria”. 

` Such examples: of returning 
Frenchmen are, of course, exception- 
al—but' not insignificant. The fact 
remains that the great majority of. 


Europeans left ‘with no desire ever to. 
go back—-the poison that colonialism . 


had injected into.their minds spoil- 


„ed any- hope or possibility of harmo- 
- nious relationships for them there. 


‘Meanwhile, undisciplined. Alge- 
rians. who attack individual < Euro- 
peans, in retaliation for the crimes 
of the colonialists, are severely puni- 
shed‘ by .the.FLN;. which is trying to 
establish: complete order. and lega- 
lity. Such incidents are ‘already. much 


less frequent than in the first flush’ 
andapen: 


of excitement, following.. 
dence. f 


New-Found Voice- 

“Interest in politiċs, concluded the 
student; is running “high in Relizane 
these ` days. 
lessly: and contributes his own two 
cents: Tongues are wagging ‘freely 
after ‘so many-yeats of repression. 
When. Ben Beila-returned from his 
spectacular diplomatic visit to ‘the 
United States and Cuba, 300 special 
buses were mobilizéd;to take the citi- 
zens of Relizane to Algiers to greet 


him. ‘The town was full of enthu-. 


siasm and alive with discussion about 


the political futiire of the country. - 


t! Genuine -neutralism in foreign 
policy ‘and: some‘ form’ of domestic 
socialism are the -dominant themés, 
The importance of building up Alge- 
rian industry and the need for foreign 
aid are generally recognized as basic 
‘principles. :-But within this broad 
framework of near-unanimity, there 


is plenty of discussion and exchange .. 


of :views.‘about the. vital subjects of 
‘methods. and timing, strategy- and 
tactics. : In fact, sharp disagreement 
on these matters was at the root of 


the. factional disputes between the - 
Ben Bella group and his rivals a few. . 


months ago, when foreign ‘observers 
mistakenly jumped to the conclusion 
that newly independent Algeria was 
on the verge-of a civil war. 
nately,. no such thing happened. 


MAINSTREAM, 


‘Everyone joins in fear- — 


Fortu- _ 


p 
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ECONOMICS OF NON-ALIGNMENT 


The detractors within this country of India’s poEcy of non-alignment are fond of creating the impression that 
this policy has not helped us in any way, that alignment with the Western bloc will solve all our economic problems 


as well ‘as protect us against all external threats. 


Mainstream two experts discuss the economic implicat.ons of non-alignment. 
benefits that have accrued to India in the sphere of economic development, while the second analyzes the implications 
of the impact of non-alignment on the economy of developing nations. 


Ths picture is not only fallacious but false. 


In this issue of 
The first article deals with the direct 


INDIA’S BALANCE-SHEET. 


In recent weeks a big attack has 
been mounted against our policy of 
non-alignment. Significantly enough, 
opponents `of this policy come from 
the same group, by and large, which 
is opposed to our socialist goal and 
planning. This is no accident. These 
persons seek to create the impres- 
sion that our foreign policy has been 
proved wrong by the unprincipled 
aggression perpetrated by the Chi- 
nese on our soil, and utilize this 
occasion to put forward their pet 
theory that it is economically more 
advantageous to be “aligned”, that 
is to say, to belong to one of the two 
blocs clearly and unequivocally. 

This approach is mischievous, 
and the argument advanced in its 
support is fallacious. { shall not 
here deal with the political aspects of 
the policy of non-alignment; states- 
men of West and East alike have 
recognized that this policy and the 
existence of a group of uncommitted 
nations have contributed substantially 
to the maintenance of peace in the 
world. I shall deal only with the eco- 
nomic advantages—purely from the 
point of view of enlightened national 
self-interest—of pursuing this policy 
in our relations: with the other 
countries. 


World Outlook 

The very first thing that strikes 
one is the incorrectness of the asser- 
tion of the opponents of non-align- 
ment that all the advantages we have 
derived in the shape of aid and trade 
are entirely due to the “imaginative” 
and “sympathetic” attitude of the 
.developed countries of. the West. 
This simplification ignores the con- 
sistent efforts made by our Prime 
Minister, Finance Ministers and 
others to impress upon the rest of 
the world the need to change their 
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‘ orientation and recognize the need 


to help under-developed countries 
economically, so thet world im- 
balances may be reduced. These 
efforts have resulted in the deve- 
loped countries of West and East 
changing their cutlook over the years. 

But all this has left our domestic 
critics unimpressed. Of course they 
have their own reasons for failing to 
be impressed. They still insist that 
if only India hed been aligned, first- 
ly, the U.S.A. would have provided 
a great deal of assistance, followed by 
the other Western countries, in the 
technical and economic spheres; 
and secondly, considerable foreign 
investment would have come in to 
develop our uncapped resources and 
we would not rave hed foreign ex- 
change difficulties. 

Before evaluating these two argu- 
ments, it is necessary to note the 
necessity of foreign exchange re- 
sources which has given a definite 
complexion to our economic and 
political policies at home and abroad. 


Vital For Freedom 


India has launched the pro- 
gramme of ecoromic development in 
a democratic set-up despite big pro- 
blems such as litle capital formation 
and heavy pressure of population. 
Our method of development has been 
broadly socialistic in character. It 
is true that our achievements have 
not - been spectacular. But these 
programmes baye struck a blow at 
the notion entertained for long in 
the West that Asian peoples do not 
desire or will nct strive for economic 
development. So far as the people 
of India are concerned, they have 
today realized -hat economic deve- 
lopment is indispensabie to political 
freedom. They have also come to 
understand tha: such development 


alone can secure and safeguard our 
independence and prevent us from 
becoming the abject satellite of one 
or other of the power blocs. 


— 


Basic Industries 
These plans of economic deve- 


lopment have been oriented to capi- 


tal intensive development. The 
Second and Third Plans’ particularly 
have aimed at the development of 
basic industries which ensure the 
continuous and rapid economic 
development of the country. These 
industries have the minimum foreign 
exchange requirements. The foreign 
exchange requirement is not a short- 
term problem; it has been with us for 
a long time, and will certainly be 
us for some more time. 

This is because the total foreign 
exchange requirement is more than 
our total earnings from exports. 
Our exports are notoriously stag- 
nant. During the last decade, the 
value of imports has been Rs. 800 
crores per annum on the average, 
while the value of exports has not 
exceeded Rs. 650 crores. This asym- 
metry between exports and imports 
has naturally resulted in the need 
for considerable foreign exchange 
which has inevitably to come in the 
form of foreign aid. 

It may, however, be argued that 
we could have met our foreign ex- 
change requirements by mobilizing 
domestic gold and encouraging ex- 
ports, and thus reducing our depen- 
dence on foreign exchange through 
foreign aid. But the encouragement 
of exports of primary products and 
textiles, which have been our major 
exports in a shrinking world market, 
is a very huge task. Increasing 
industrial products exports is relat- 
ed to long-run problems which. can 
be solved by reorientation of invest- 
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ment allocation. 

As regards the mobilization of 
gold, it obviously cannot solve the 
problem even if we assume that we 
are in a position to mobilize it fully. 
It is estimated that India has Rs. 2000 
crores worth of gold calculating on 
the basis -of international price. 
This can meet the requirements of 
only one Plan. Dependence on 
foreign aid has thus to a large extent 
become inevitable in the present 


institutional framework and nature of 


economic development. 
India’s past achievement in gett- 
ing aid has been rather spectacular. 
It has been virtually the only country 
to have been able to get aid from all 
over the world. This is mainly 
because of its independent and non- 
aligned policy. It must be said that 
-the+ Kennedy Administration has 
shown considerable imagination in 
this matter; so also have the inter- 
national organizations, especially the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Under the 
enlightened directorship . of Mr 
Eugene Black of the IBRD, India 
with her non-aligned policy was 
able to launch a novel programme in 
the field of international assistance. 
The “Aid India Club”. was the out- 
come of this; in this “club” many 
countries joined hands to help India 
solve her foreign exchange problems. 


Pattern of Aid 

A brief perusal -of statistics of 
foreign aid confirms this conclusion. 
The total authorisation of loans from 
the inception of the Five Year Plans 
to Dec. 31, 1961, is Rs. 2143.49 crores 
(U.S.A. Rs. 1004.6 crores, “U.K. 
Rs. 180.20 crores, Canada Rs. 118.26 
crores, West Germany Rs. 206.67 
crores, Japan Rs. 65.71 crores; also 
the International Bank, IDA Fund, 
and Australia. The USSR has given 
Rs. 383.96 crores, followed by Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
- Poland—about Rs. 53.45 crores). 

. The figures of aid from the Soviet 
Union and other East European 
countries may not look very impres- 
sive quantitatively. But its qualita- 
tive significance is considerable. 
This aid has gone into such indus- 
tries as are’ basic to any economy 
which seeks a high rate of 
growth which can also provide an 
adequate basis for military equip- 
ment. 
gone into the development of ‘our 
potential resources such as steel, 
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World Bank Aga 


A large part of this aid has- 


oil and ther basic sectors, where 
there is the danger of foreign mono- 
polies entering. especially in the light 
of lack of tecknique. 

Moreover, this aid has come at a 
very low razécf interest, not exceed- 
ing 24 per ceat. Most of the aid 
can be paid back by export of our 


` commoditiés; thus it provides a good 


outlet for -our exports. It is signi- 
ficant to mote in this context that 
the recent U.S. loans have been given 
at an even. lcwer rate- of interest. 
‘India hasbeen one of the most 
important xecpients of aid from 
the USSR. In fact, it comes next 
only to the! Communist’ countries 
themselves. ' TEE 


“India, ʻasi a corollary to’ her 


policy of non-alignment, wanted aid: 
_to be chanpelled‘ through 


inter- 
national institutions, thus. reducirig 
bilateral obligetions to the’ aid-giving 
countries. 
that the Iniernational Bank’s-aid to 
under-developed countries has’ been 
steadily rising in’ recént years: ‘One 
cannot escapé the conclusion ‘that 
this is the result of the. steadily 
growing influéace of the non-aligned 
nations which in international affairs 
pursue policié= akin to India’s own. 
Till 1956 the ‘Bank. had’ given aid 
largely to developed countries; only 
in that year it increased its Activities 
in Asia. Of the total lending of 
$5668.8 milbn ‘till 1961,” Asia, 
including the Middle East, and Africa 
got $2738.1 million, Asia’ alone 
receiving $1938. 3 million: India’s 
share was quite large—$700.61 as 
it stood in 1661. 
Bank’s comm tment, along with the 


IDA, the total amount of aid for! 


1961-62 and if962-63 is $400 million 
(for the ThirdPlan).- Ani impresisive 
record, indeed. 

It is noteworthy that ‘all this aid 


has flown: int this country -without: 


strings. ‘This is the direct result of 
our policy of non-alignment. It may 
be recalled ‘here that at one stage 
India resented the International 
Bank’s attempts to influence i its eco- 
nomic policies. 

In contrast fo this, dlignment 
has not helped the “aligned” coun- 
tries to the’ 3ame extent that non- 
alignment -has helped our country. 
No figures ‘are needed to prove that 
Pakistan anc “other aligned coun- 
tries have a poor'record in the sphere 
of economic > development. Pakistan 


o 
fe. 


Itiis interesting to note’ 


According to the - 


received considerable. aid from the 
U.S. under the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954. This aid is provided in the 
form of commodities, services and 
financial and other assistance design- 
ed'to, sustain and increase armed 
strength. 

Large-scale ‘assistance to 'Pakis- 
tan commenced under a bilateral 
agreement signed- on Jan. 11, 1954, 
although assistance on a small scale 
had been flowing into Pakistan even 
earlier. This aid amounted till 
December 1961 to £1,000 million. 
Perhaps this excludes part of: the 


military expenditure for which detail- - 


ed statistics are not easily available. 
$508.41 million is by way of com- 
modity purchase. Project-wise aid 
is. $425.12 million. This, how- 
ever, includes ;defence support to the 
extent of $76.72 million, while 
$134.00 million is for technical: co- 
operation, development assistance 
and regional assistance. Direct pro- 
ject expenditure is ‘$225.80 million; 


that is, 22.5 per cent of the total aid- 


has gone into the actual development 
of industries: 


This project-wise aid is a recent l 


phenomenon; it began only in 1958 
but increased in 1959. But then this 
aid is not fully utilized. Less than 
50 per cent of it has been actually 
utilized, and most of even this has 
not gone into high growth sectors of 
the economy. The bulk of commo- 
dity aid has gone into the import of 
consumer goods, Only $8 or 9 

ion per annum on an average 


‘has, been spent on machinery and 


equipment. Pakistan has received 
in all about Rs: 1,000 crores worth 
of aid. 


Logic. of Policy i 


As regards tlie’ economic per- 
formance of these two countries, 
India has done much better” than 


Pakistan. In any case, it is not only ` 


the amount of aid but also the nature 
of aid which determines the econo- 


mic growth ‘of a country and which 


makes it-strong and independent in 
the long run. India need have no 
regrets on-this score. 

. The argument that. direct foreign. 
investment would have flown into 
this country if we'had aligned our- 
selves with the West derives support 
neither from historical facts nor from 
contemporary evidence. In the 19th. 
Century, direct foreign investment in 
the Asian countries was patently to 
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their disadvantage. This invest- 
ment went only into primary com- 
modities production which has very 
low growth potential. Thus, despite 
large investment, these countries 
remained under-developed. Also, 
the adverse terms of trade resulted 
in a heavy drain on these countries, 
and the indigenous working popula- 
tion got the benefit of only a tiny 
fraction of their total porduction. 
In the present world context, no 
country can afford to allow unfetter- 
ed foreign investment to destroy its 
political and economic independence. 
«As for contemporary evidence, the 
experience of Middle Eastern and 
Latin American countries shows that 
the stranglehold of foreign investors 
on their economies prevents their 
independent development. 


Effect on Trade 

Apart from aid, India’s trade 
has also been influenced considerably 
by the policy of non-alignment. In 
the past India’s trade was oriented 
towards the Western world, parti- 
cularly the United Kingdom. This 
was mainly because of historical asso- 
ciations. Such dependence on one 
country or a group of countries is 
certainly not advantageous to any 
nation whose economic bargaining 
strength is very limited. Such depen- 
dence is all the more harmful when 
the export is of commodities whose 
market is shrinking in these coun- 
tries as a result of either restrictive 
policies or changes in the nature of 
demand. 

In these circumstances, diversi- 
fication of trade becomes very essen- 
tial. Recent efforts of the Govern- 
ment of India to diversify trade, 
especially with the East European 
countries and the Soviet Union, have 
been fruitful mainly because of non- 
alignment. 

Our imports from East Europe 
and the Soviet Union totalled only 
0.3 per cent of the total imports in 
_ 1952-53. This rose to 3.7 per ‘cent 
in 1959-60. Exports formed only 
0.4 per cent of the total in 1952-53; 
this went up to 8.0 per cent. This 
increasing trade has been channelled 
by rupee payment agreements which 
do not impose any immediate foreign 
exchange burden on this country. 
It is worthwhile to quote the 
Mudaliar Committee report in this 
connection: “....On the whole, the 
‘rupee payment’ countries have offer- 
ed in the net a worthwhile outlet as 
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‘ Crores. 


well as a new source of supply for 
essential goods at a time when foreign 
exchange is particularly scarce.” 
Further, as ths trade is under bila- 
teral agreemerts, a kind of stability 
is ensured for exporis whose price 
and volume had been fluctuating 
severely. 


The trade ¿gree ments are accom- 
panied by chipping agreements. 
Under such agreements betweer 
India and the Soviet Union an 
Poland, it is mutually agreed to pro- 
mote shipping on a reciprocal basis 
by transporting the cargo between the 
two partner countries in their own 
ships. The cargo will be carried 
on parity bas:s. These agreements 
are important :n the light of the fact 
that India spends Rs. 150 crores on 
shipping, of which the share of 
Indian shipping is only Rs. 20 
The payment of Rs. 130 
crores as freight charges would 
naturally mear a serious drain on 
our foreign exchange resources. The 
shipping agreement with Russia has 
enabled India to save more than 
Rs. 1 crore worth of foreign ex- 
change; and it is expected that be- 
fore iong Indiz will be able to save 
Rs. 7-8 crores. 


Technical Aid 

In the mater of technical assis- 
tance also, India has only gained by 
her policy of non-alignment. Aid 
received by India under this head has 
been global in character. Under the 
Technical Assistance Programme of 
the U.S.A., India obtained the servi- 
ces of 614 exparts and also got 1608 
of her own experts trained till March 
1961. Most of the U.S. assistance 
for establishing research institutes 
and other facilities came in the form 
of technical a:d. Soviet Russia is 
also providing technical assistance 
in the fields o? coal, oil, and iron 
and steel. In these sectors we have 
substential potential resources; what 


is needed is trained personnel. If: 


we can exploi these resources by 
ourselves, development efforts will 


. be accelerated. This in fact is the 


aim of assistar.ce in these spheres. 


' Britain has also provided techni- 
cal assistance under the Colombo 
Plan. Apart from imparting ins- 
truction, she has given equipment 
worth about Rs. 33 million up to 
June 1961. Canada and West Ger- 
may have also given assistance of 
this kind. 





The United Nations has provid- 
ed extensive technical assistance 
under the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. So far India 
has sent out 1,123 trainees and ob- 
tained the services of 1,117 experts, 
and equipment worth about $3.8 
million. 


Manifold Gains 


Thus it will be clear that our 
policy of non-alignment has enabled 
us not only to get foreign aid in sub- 
stantial measure but such types of aid 
as are in keeping with the aims and 
requirements of our Plans. Similar- 
ly, our efforts to free our foreign 
trade from the traditional rigid 
patterns and develop exports to and 
imports from other countries have 
also been rewarding. In the techni- 
cal sphere also we have obtained.the 
maximum advantage. No small 
achievement, this. 


It has also to be recognized that 
world thinking in regard to the 
problem of helping under-developed 
countries has been changing; it 
has become more imaginative. Part- 
ly at least, India’s achievements can 
be traced to this new understanding 
that has come about. But then, 
India has played no mean part in 
bringing about this change of out- 
look among the developed countries. 
Again, we have only our policy of 
non-alignment to thank for this. 


See Overleaf 
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IMPACT ON DEVELOPING ECONOMIES 


Non-alignment is not something 


artificial; ‘it is just as natural to a ` 


nation as walking erect is to an indi- 
vidual. 
that extent artificial, is alignment. 
We no more trust ourselves; we wish 
to have a strong prop to keep our- 
selves erect. 

Again, non-alignment and aid- 
receiving are not mutually exclusive. 
They are not incompatible. Aid 
is one of the methods of relationship, 
whereas alignment is something like 
a Hindu marriage. You do not aid 
your wife; you support her, look 
after her and protect her. In fact— 
Ido not know the intricacies of law— 
I do think that, after marriage, even 
in the eyes of law, there i is a fusion 
of identities. 


Truly Democratic 

I said non-alignment is natural. 
The real point is that a truly non- 
aligned nation has a certain facility 
arising from the fact that its posi- 


tion in any given situation is not in | 


any way pre-determined. Thus, its 
actions are not inhibited. They are 
free and conform to the national 
will, as it expresses itself in different 
situations and at different times. 
In this it becomes truly democratic 
as well. 

In matters relating to economics, 
„a position which is.natural is ex- 
_ hypothesi advantageous. Economic 
laws, which work inexorably un- 
mindful of what alignments the 
society in which they operate has 
contracted, acquire certain stability 


and, what is more, lend themselves - 
to adjustment and control much | 


more readily in the case of coun- 
tries whose national and foreign poli- 
cies retain flexibility. 


To the extent there is any rigidity ; 
in a country’s foreign policy, which > 


is precisely the logical outcome of 
alignment, to that extent it renders 
at least some of the more important 
internal policies rigid as well. Thus 
circumscribed, ‘State intervention -in 
the operation of economic laws, if 
and when found necessary, tends to 
‘get distorted. The State does not 
have a free hand. At the altar of 
alignment - has been sacrificed the 
precious possession of manoeuv- 
tability. Instead of effecting deter- 
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What is cultivated, and to. 


by P. C.M. 
mined State iùtervention in the ope- 
tation of economic laws, so as to 
promote th= widest possible public 
interest, we caa have only a hotch- 
potch arranzirent. 


Basis of the B:ocs 

The Communist world has 
characterisei, the Dullesian handi- 
work of NATO, CENTO and 
SEATO all=:nces as the latest form 
of imperialism and colonialism.: That 
may bea pece of dialectical exagge- 
ration., But zan it be -seriously 
maintained that- once ‘a nation is 
aligned wel end truly to one or 
the other 3f:<he two blocs; these 
external tie’ will have little or no 
influence cu..its internal economic 
and social‘ po-icies as well? It is 
not sheer =ccient that the’ leaders 
of the. twc fival blocs represent in 
their essence :two opposing systems, 
of econonac. and social ideology. 
In other words, their clash does 
not spring from. differences in their 
respective interpretations of inter- 
national politics. On the contrary, 
their diamstrbally opposite inter- 
national policies have their firm 
roots in thsir opposing ideological 
stands on znacters which are essen- 
tially econsnii and social: 

One’ need not take a partisan 
view and say which is right and 
which is w-onz. What is important 
in the conzext of analysing the im- 
pact of nan-a-ignment on economic 
policies is to’ identify precisely , the 
origin of The- forces that ‘promote 
alignment ° among nations of the 
world. aie 

Before assessing the influence of 
the policy. of non-alignment''on a 
country’s ecoromic policies, we may 
examine vhether alignment contri- 
butes sigriticantly towards ‘streng- 
thening policies of economic 
development; which, after all, is the 
primary cbjective: “Of any nation’s 
economic policies. The sine qua 
non of alignm=nt, adumbrated in the 
crop, of , post-war pacts,. is . the 
guarantee vouchsafed of the coun- 
try’s terrLofial integrity, not only 
against exerral (Communist in the 
case of Western alignment-and vice 
versa) aggression but: even- against 
internal scbversion. This guarantee 
is sought ip. be effectuated, first, by 

fe 


means of foreign bases established 
in the country, and secondly, by 
means of free military aid to the 
aligned power. 

«There will be little argument 
that these two “major incidents of 
alignment” by themselves do not 
contribute anything directly towards 
the economic development of the 
aligned country. It is, however, 


argued that alignment releases more , 


internal resources for economic 
development which would otherwise 
have found their way towards build- 
ing up the nation’s defences. In 
other words, alignment secures for 
the country the services of an effect- 
ive policeman, whom you do not 
have to pay, to mount guard on 
your country, and you are free to 
use all yout energy and resources to 
develop yourself. Sounds very sim- 
ple; that is why, perhaps, powerful 
countries hit on this bait to inveigle 
poor and under-developed countries 
into sich pacts. i 
Economic Aid 

But the path of economic deve- 
lopment, particularly in the under- 
developed countries, is not so sim- 
ple. The experience of developing 
nations the world over during‘ the 
past decade has clearly demonstrated 
that to secure even a modicum of. 
economic development in under- 


developed countries, the scale and - 


range of international assistance, 
economic as distinct from military. 
aid, has to be multiplied many times. 
It has therefore been suggested, time 


and again, that to secure internation- ' 


al assistance of the required degree 
and diversity, developed nations 
ought to promote something like a 
consortium, so that assistance is 
provided on an adequate scale to all 
developing countries. If such. a 
joint international effort is essential; 
the prospects of such an organisa- 
tion working in a fair and objective 
way are not rendered brighter if 
under-developed nations are divided 
as those belonging to one or the 
other group. To be non-aligned in 


such a context is a decided advantage... 


. Does alignment stimulate greater 
use of internal resources for pro- 
grammes of economic development? 
On the contrary, in certain situations 
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as 
4 


the fact that a country is free of 
the burden of building up its own 
defence apparatus may lead to the 
neglect of some of the most impor- 
tant basic. and heavy industries, 
whose strategic value in strengthen- 
ing the defence potential is pre-emi- 
nent. The aligned nation is content 
to receive free gifts of fighters and 
bombers. Seldom does it bother 
to build up a strong base for air- 
craft production tamal: 


Perpetual Weaklings 


-One may even doubt whether, 
even if an aligned country wants to 
develop on these lines, the senior 
partner of the pacts would look 
kindly on such attempts. In fact, 
the need for economising the resourc- 
es of both will inevitably dictate ‘a 
pattern of complementary develop- 
ment of the striking power of the 
junior and senior partners of the 
pacts. If, in the last analysis, the 
development of basic and ` heavy 
industries is the principal determi- 
nant of a country’s defence potential, 
the junior partners of all alignments 
are foredoomed to being perpetual 
weaklings in the field: of basic and 
~ heavy industries. 

Incidentally, these are the very 
industries that assure a ‘solid infra- 
structure for any meaningful pro- 
gramme of economic development. 
They are highly capital intensive, 
with a fairly extended gestation 
period. As. experience in many 

under-developed nations has demons- 
trated, unless there is the over- 
powering will of the nation, heavy 
investments in these fields are diffi- 
cult to effect. In generating such an 
overpowering will of the nation, the 
argument that these industries play 
a vital role in strengthening the 
country’s defence acts as a powerful 
stimulant. Very often, it is` this 
single argumént that secures the 
nation’s willing acceptance of the 
sacrifices involved in building up 
heavy and basic industries. This 
powerful stimulant is totally absent 
in the case of the aligned. 

Much more than this, free supply 
of arms cannot by its very naturé 
help appreciably the programme of 
economic development. What con- 
tributes greatly to speeding up eco- 
nomic development in under-deve- 
loped countries is foreign aid (in the 
shape of machines, plants, etc.) 
and technical know-how. Both 
these vital elements in quickening 
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much of 


the process of economic develop- 
ment are admittedly beyond the pale 
of the military alliances that have 
been forged all over the world. in 
recent times. W_thout them, the rate 
of economic development in develop- 
ing countries wil remain a hobble. 
Marshall aid is aot an integral part 
of NATO. NATO started- where 
Marshall aid left off. 

As for the release of internal 
resources, here egain military aid is 
no. unmixed blessing. It is not as 
if the nation receiving military aid 
will have to spead nothing at all in 
utilising the aid. If the aid is in the 
shape of moderr arms, the requisite 
number of armed personnel will re- 
quire to be raised, trained and main- 
tained in service. Supply of heavy 
armaments and aircraft will similar- 
ly entail trainiag and keeping in 
service the requi-ed personnel. These 
surely will account for some internal 
resources, 

- What is more, there will be con- 
siderable Government expenditure 
without the nacional economy re- 
ceiving any substantial . benefit, be- 
cause these will not secure to it the 
building up of any productive appa- 
ratus. From. that point, all this 
expenditure will be economically a 
waste, adding necessarily to the 
release of more purchasing power 
unsupported by and unrelated to the 
productive capacity of the economy. 

That apart, the decision on how 
the’ internal resources 
should reasonably be allocated to 
this purpose w-ll also not remain 
solely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the country. 
The voice of tke senior partner of 
the pact, who supplies the arms, will 
be predominant. 


Negative Impact 

The impact of alignment on 
economic policiszs and development 
is thus, if at all, negative. The recent 
ECAFE report on development in 


the countries >f the South-East 


Asian region ccntains some critical 
references to Indian Planning; but, 
that apart, nowhere is there in the 
report even the remotest suggestion 
about the econcmic development of 
the aligned countries of the region 
having received any significant boost 
directly attributable to their prefer- 
ence for alignment. This should 
conclusively establish that, so far 
as a country’s economic develop- 
ment is concerned, its alignment with 


one or other power bloc is of no 
consequence at all. Even in the case 
of. the Latin American countries, it 
will be difficult to support the view 
that the economic assistance they are 
receiving is a direct sequel to the 
OAS. All the recently liberated 
African nations have chosen to re- 


‘main unaligned; it will be a safe 


bet that this decision of theirs will 
not in any way affect the scale of 


assistance they receive from deve- 


loped countries. 

It may be cheap polemics, but 
has anyone who has loudly cham- 
pioned the need for our being aligned 
to the West advanced a single argu- 
ment regarding how much additional 
economic assistance such a tie would 
have secured for us? None. But there 
is an implied point sometimes made, 
namely: Had we been aligned ‘ati 
the time (obviously to the West), we 
could have had all this economic 
development with foreign assistance 
besides building up our defence 
strength. 


Big . Difference ; 
Put this way, the question tends 
to be political rather than economic. 
One point which should be borne in 
mind is the basic difference between 
an industrially advanced country 
like, say, Britain or Belgium, being 


-aligned to America and an under- 


developed nation securing member- 
ship of a military alliance. In the 
former, economic development has 
reached a point which may reason- 
ably be described as self-sustaining, 
although even in this case there is 
still the question of striking a balance 
between the need for expanding 
foreign trade to match maintenance 
of the national economy, and the 
need to ensure defence preparedness. 
It is as a solution to this problem 
that the European Common Market 
is being evolved. Had NATO en- 
sured this, the ECM would. not have 
assumed its present dimensions as 
Europe’s problem No. 1. s 

But in the case of under- 
developed countries, unless they 
choose to be perpetually backward 
in matters relating to defence, their 
defence preparedness is inextricably 
linked to their economic develop- 
ment. To leave the one in external 
hands and concentrate on the other 
will only result in lop-sidedness. In 
such a case, alignment effectively 
transfers responsibility to foreign 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Frankly Speaking.» 


Never before have foreign news- 
papers given so much space to India 
as during the last few weeks; -never 


before have'so many correspondents 


particularly British and Ameri- 
can—been here. It must be admitted 
that the reports in some of these 
papers about events from Se La to 
Tezpur and on to. Delhi are: clearer, 
more comprehensive and readable 
than anything published in our own 
papers. : 

Part of the reason for « our papers 
falling down on the job so badly 


is perhaps the inhibiting effect of the © 


Girectives—nearly word ‘for word 
Teproduction of the rules promulgat- 
ed by the British during World War 
U[—issued under the Defence of India 
Rules. But that is only a small 
part. Other reasons are‘the political 
bias of the proprietors, the unresolv- 
ed conflict between editorial instruc- 
tions and the personal predilections 
of the staff at the news desks, who 
enjoy blue pencil freedom only in 
set directions, and the incurable 
penchant. of ‘our special corres- 
‘pondents to pronounce verdicts 
rather than: present facts, to com- 
ment rather than describe. ’ 

While the comments of our papers 
on Sri Krishna Menon are as free 
and vicious as anything said ‘by 
foreign correspondents, they have 
been more cautious about the Prime 
Minister. They have not the guts 
to speak out ‘their minds freely for 
fear of offending’ the ‘readers. (Sri 
Menon was, in fact, a convenient 
whipping boy). But the foreign 
papers have no such. fears. 

Hence nearly all of. them have 
reported that Sri Nehru’s position, 
stature and influence have. diminish- 
ed. Said the Newsweek: “Nehru’s 
long-postponed decision to sack his 
much-despised Defence Minister, V. 
K. Krishna Menon, had mollified 
some critics of the government, but 
the shocking disarray in which 
Menon had left the army would take 
months, probably years to set aright. 
A senior Indian army officer, his face 
livid with rage, scanned the. latest 
incoming reports of Indian defeats 
and said bitterly: ‘Menon is a traitor, 
and Nehru is a fool’.” (Dec 3, p. 20) 

That is typical of the colourful 
American style. . British journals use 
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dient ten age The sober' Times 
of London; in the course of a Parlia- 
mentary report from New Delhi, 
said: “Tre effect of the shrinkage of 
Mr. Nekru’s stature is already pal- 
pable in political circles, but the 


~ bewildered. public’ is ready. still to 


keep all its anger for the Chinese and 
there has~'been no expression of 
popular disappointment with their 
‘Punditji.” (Nov 20, p. 12).- 

- Rawle’ Knox, the ‘able correspon- 
dent of -he generally pro-Indian 
weekly, ‘The Observer had this to say: 

..Indecd'the great majority of the 


Indian: feople—who -are far away 


from the chock which ‘has numbed 
Assam—=vould demand Mr. Nehru’s 
removal if he agreed to the: present 
Chinese te-ms. 

“That is Sri Nohru’s: dilemma. 


‘Not only: his own perty-but the army 


would tuzon him now if-he were to 
give in. Among military men now 
there is mcre-talk of a possible coup 
than thers was three'years ago when 


Mr. -“Krshna’' Menon—with Mr. 


‘Nehru’s approval—juggled:.with the 
army’s command end 
‘morale ia order to ‘prevent such a 
thing.. 


‘snapped. its 


“* (Nov 25, p. 10) 
The ‘Baily Telegraph i is admitted- 
ly a conservative: paper. But. profes- 


sionally ‘speaking; its two corres- 


pondents © Stepher ` Barber «. and 
Anthony Mann, have turned out ‘a 
competert_ob. A report from Mann 


under an Amritsar dateline (Nov 21 


p. 18) is ‘revealing. It said: “The 
iprobabilizy ‘that’ Mr. Nehru: will 
himself fal from power because of 
the army’s.reverses at the hands of 
the Chinass, is now the: main topic 
of conversetion among leading Indian 
army oiftcers ‘and civilians... 

. » “During: the: past’ week. I have 
heard,.Mr ;Nehru . described as _an 
unrealisti: dreamer unsuited to lead 
the ‘councry in war in points as far 
apart ac „Amritsar, New. Delhi, 
Lucknow,-:Corps ‚headquarters ; at 


‘Tezpur, asam, and, only a few days 


ago, at Divisional Headquarters be- 
low Sela Ridge. This is now cut-off 


by the Camese.” . 

After further depicting the politi- 
cal and military background, 
-Anthony Mann says: “It:is against 


„this background that Mr : Nehru’s 


future is being discussed.. I have 


course. 
the cremation. Hence the surprise. 


our, Prime Minister. 


heard the possibility of change dis- 
cussed approvingly not only by 
officers bùt also by educated civi- 


lians. 


“The name of Mr Chavan,. the 
energetic new Defence Minister, and 
former- Chief Minister of Bombay, 
is also being canvassed as a potential 
new Head of the Government.” 

- I am not unduly concerned for 
Sri Nehru. This is. not the first time 
he is facing a challenge to his leader- 
ship. As long ago as July 1936, he 
wrote in a letter to Gandhiji (Allaha- 
bad, July 5): “When. I reached 


: Bombay this time many people stared 


hard at me, finding it difficult to 
believe how I had survived. It 
seems to be common knowledge 
there (as reported in the Times of 
India previously) that a peaceful 
end . awaited me—politically, of 
All had’ been fixed up except 


It struck me as curious that I should 
be wholly ignorant of these confident 
rumours when many people in the 
street were full of them.. 

He was not so ignorant ‘when the 
second serious attempt was made. to 


pull him down from leadership be- , 
fore, during and after the Nasik.»~ 
session of the Congress in September 4 


1950. I still recall the fiery speech 


- made by Sri S.K. Patil, in‘ criticism 


of Sri Nehru’s views. ‘That story has 
not been fully documented. (Part 
‘of: it, however, is told in Myron 
Weiner’s ‘Party Politics in India’— 
Pp..71-88). But there were rumours 
that even a shadow alternative 
government to be headed by one of 
the present pillars of the Swatantra 
party, was ready. . 

But Sardar Patel’s patriotism was 


greater than his partisan zeal. He 


was able to say firmly: “Thus far 
and no further.” There is no such 
restraining hand now. It is ‘not 
without significance that ‘the same 


anti-socialist groups and interests 


(without even much change of per- 
sonnel) are leading the present 
inspired. campaign to undermine 
Sri Nehru’s position. > 

Even so, I repeat, I am not unduly 
concerned for Sri Nehru. He can 
ride’ the storm. I am morè con- 
cerned for Sri Chavan. Sri Chavan is 
still young enough to make it highly 
probable ‘that some day he will be 
It is a rat that 
does not wait for its. cheese. Sti 
Chavan is noble enough and shrewd 


, (Continued on page. 20) . 
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PARIS LETTER 


FRENCH POLITICs IN THE Pea ÒF ‘TELEVISION 


There is a feeling in the air here 
that the recent legislative elections 
marked- a turning point in -French 
politics. Two main victors emerg- 
ed at opposite poles of the political 
spectrum. One was De Gaulle’s 
own personal Party of conservatism; 
“national grandeur” and stability—. 
—the Union of the New Republic. 


‘which now has a majority of seats 


in the new National Assembly. The 
other was the Left—the Communists 
and Socialists, who, for the first 
time in many years, actually co- 
operated in the last phase of the 
elections by throwing the combined 
weight of their. votes behind a 
single candidate in many districts. 

The old-fashioned middle-of-the- 
road parties—which played so vital 
a role in the turbulent politics of the 
Fourth Republic’ before De Gaulle 
returned to power—fared rather 
badly. The fanatical extremists of 
the far Right—the die-hard enemies. 
of Algerian independence—were. 
completely vanquished at the polls, 
receiving a mere handful of votes. 

Over the election campaign hover- 
ed the far-reaching shadow of the 
television screen, with its. over- 
powering image of the stern, persua- 
sive figure of De Gaulle, warning the 
voters to cast their ballots for his 
Party and his candidates. lest he 
abruptly resign, leaving the country 
to chaos and possible civil war. 
During the campaign De Gaulle 
made full use of television to the 
near-exclusion of all rival parties. 


~ 


More Power 

The millions who voted for the 
Gaullist candidates were in reality. 
voting for De Gaulle himself, since 
many of the candidates were ‘com- 
pletely unknown to the public. In 
the first five years of the Fifth Re- 


public, the executive branch of the. 


Government had already been great- 


ly strengthened in comparison’ with 


the legislature. The President fre- 
quently ruled by decree, without 


bothering to, consult Parliament.: 
Now the outcome of the elections—’. 
immediately following the October 


referendum in which a majority of 


the voters approved ‘De Gaulle’s: 


proposal to have the next President 
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elected by oa E E 
even more fower'in De Gaulle’s 
hands; by providing him with an 
automatic majority:in the National 
Assembly. > - 

- There is also another sense in 
which the television screen is the 
symbol of the general political situa- 
tion in France. For underlying the 
strong conservative vote’ for’ De 
Gaulle is the fairly widespread condi- 
tion of relative ‘economic’ prosperity. 
Television sets, cars- and washing- 
machines are finding their way into 
more and more families—even though 
they are often bought on: credit: 
There ‘is very little unemployment 
except among among the Frenchmen 


' returning from Algeria. Though food 
prices ` ‘are rising in comparison with 


wages‘ and hcusing conditions are 
not what they should be, the fact 
remains that many people are getting 
possession of the useful little gadgets 
and items of kuxury-that make life 
more amusing and livable. In this 
respect, France is becoming unde- 
niably -“Ameticanized.” 

Under such conditions it is 
understandable that a sreat: many 
people are unw-lling to vote for a big 
bold change, and De Gaulle’s “New 
Republic” is simply a new and more 
effective way of: keeping: things as 
they are, in-al essential respects. 


" At the other extreme, even the Com- 


munists are noziceably less “‘revolu- 
tionary” than ever before, and seem 
quite willing to confine themselves to 
the demand for gradual reforms with- 
in: the framework of existing society, 
while continuing. to pay lip-service 
to their ultimate goals. 


Basis of Voting 
The voters fcr the most part were 


not interested in vague ideals or lofty 


principles: One of the characteris- 
tics of France today—an outgrowth 
of the Televisicn Age—is. the loss 
óf. faith in broad solutions or gran- 
diose attempts to solve the problems 
of the world. People live for the 
hour—for the’ here and the now. 
Foteign affairs, too, played little 
role in the vote. For all these reasons, 


perhaps, the election failed to arouse 


any passionate interest. - The absten- 
tions were much Aigher than. they us-- 


ually are in similiar elections—about 
30 per cent of the eligible voters. 
One of the unlucky candidates 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, a 
non-Communist Left-winger who lost . 
by a narrow margin in his Nor- 
mandy district—found the voters 


. concerned exclusively about imme- 


diate, local economic issues: a new 
stadium, a much-needed school, 
government price-sùpports for farm- 
er’s crops,- etc. Since the parties 
did not offer sufficiently concrete and 
specific programmes for dealing with 
these day-to-day problems, millions 
of yoters took'the easy way. oul= 
they put their confidence in De 
Gaulle and the UNR 

Gaullist spokesmen point with 
pride to the strength of the new 
franc, the favourable balance of 
trade,.the absence of unemployment, 
the end of the unpopular Algerian 
wai, the Franco-German reconcilia- 
tion. Anti-Gaullists on the Left— 
mainly Communists and Socialists— 
call attention to the dangers inherent 
in De Gaulle’s foreign policy of 
intransigent - anti-Sovietism. | They 
criticize him for wasting the tax- 
payers” money building up an inde- 
pendent atomic striking force, while 
refusing to participate in the Geneva 
conference on disarmament. They 
point to the evident gaps in the gene- 
tal picture of prosperity—the plight 
of the old people, the lack of schools 
and teachers, inadequate housing, 
rising prices of transportation ard 
food, at a time when the big corpora- 
tions are making. fantastic profits. 


Overbearing Ruler. 

Above all, the anti-Gaullists— 
however they may differ among them- 
selves—agree in their accusation that 
the President is becoming more and 
more of an overbearing personal 
ruler; reducing Parliament to a mere 
rubber-stamp for his own projects 
and -monopolizing the national 
radio and television for his own poli- 
tical propaganda. The Socialist 
leaders—who had supported De 
Gaulle- when he ‘came to power 
following the pro-colonialist coup 
d’etat in Algiers:in 1958—are now 
calling on the-people to turn thumbs 
down on-the'man -who came as a 
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saviour but, they say, overstayed his 
welcome and ended up as an auto- 
crat. 

. One of the most significant as- 
pects of the November election 
campaign was the fact that Socialists 
and Communists—together with 
assorted democrats—frequently- sup- 
ported a single candidate to .beat a 
Gaullist. politician. . Such co-opera: 
tion has been unknown, in, France 
since the time-the Marshall Plan and 
Atlantic Pact were first, inaugurated, 
and the Cold War. between the Soviet 
‘Union and the Western Powers be- 
came a constant feature of the inter- 
national scene. This time the Left 
was forced to unite, in’ self-defence, 
against the new unity of the Right 
and Centre around the . fascinating 
personality of Gen. De Gaulle. 
-°The chairman of the Socialist 
-Party—Guy Mollet, who for many. 
years was one of the most violent 


anti-Communists in the country—- 


startled many conservatives by ask- 
ing his followers to vote for Com- 
munist candidates when that was. the 
only way to beat a Gaullist. The 
reason for his about-face on co- 
operation with the Communists is 
simple: Without the Communist 
votes in his own district, he -would 
have gone down. in defeat and been. 
eliminated from politics! In the 
election, both Socialists and Com- 
munists held their own. The Com- 
munists slightly increased their po- 
pular vote, though—due to the work-: 
ing of the electoral law—they will 
have fewer seats in the. National 
Assembly than the. Socialists, who. 
received far fewer votes than they. 
The policy of co-operation paid off! 


New. Front 


It remains: to .be seen whether. . 


this election-time co-operation on the 
Left will carry over into political life 
the rest of the year. Socialists and 
Communists are still as divided -as 
ever on doctrinal issues. But al- 
ready the conservative: press is point- 
ing with alarm to the danger of a new 
“Popular Front”’—-a reference to 
- the Left-Centre coalition that was 
voted into power in the Thirties, and 
brought about an impressive series. 
of social reforms, such as paid vaca- 
tions, the 40-hour week, a minimum 
wage. But the Popular Front of 
those days came into existence in the: 
midst of a terrible economic depres: 
sion, and as a, direct answer to an 
open Fascist attempt to take power.. 
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Today there-is. no depression in 
France, and.obody seriously con- 


- siders the .cansgryative UNR (Union: 
de la ` Nouvelle Republique) to bê: 


“fascist”, although its growing autho- 
ritarianism - B, causing considerable 
concern. `; |! 

The President's polides cais 
and enemies were; newly angered a 
few days afterthe election when De 
Gaulle, speaking at the funeral - of 
Rene Coty-—the easy-going last, Pre- 


sident of: the Fourth Republic, who 


helped pave the way. for De. Gaulle’s 
return. to power—used ‘the occasion, 
to praise his own, regime to the skies 
as the, only. “Jegitimate” representa- 
tive.of the French, nation. -Many. of 
the per newspapers and, a num- 
extremely. bad taste to exploit a,man’s 
death in: this way for, political. ends, 
But. a second -post-election gesture by 
the Presidenz—-his pardoning of two 
top leaders: cf ‘the. “French Algeria”, 
faction, Gen. -Jouhaud: and -Canal, 
who had been sentenced to death for 
their respozsibility’in the crimes of 
the Secret. Army | -Organization— 
caused an: even greater stir on .the 
Left.. , Many- feared: that this act of 
“mercy” toward the political killers 
of a.few. months ago foreshadowed a, 
general reconciliation between De, 
Gaulle and-the Right-wing extremists 
who, had been So soundly defeated to. 
the polls. 1. . 


Foreign Resction 

- Foreign reactions to the Gaullist 
electoral. victory in November were 
mixed. -Government and press cir- 
cles of Wsst-Germany’ greeted the 
news with enthusiasm and joy, as. 
evidence-.af- public approval: for the 


‘French policy. of close co-operation 


with Bonn in ‘creating new Europe. 
Politicians-and journalists in England: 
feared that:.the eiection results 
would strengthen De Gaulle’s hand 


in foreign affairs and thereby. retard». 


or complicate. the entry of Great 
Britain. into ithe- Common Market—- 
an eventuality which. De Gaulle “is. 
known to. regard, with suspicion and; 
distrust. „Tn the United States: the, 
apparent. “establishment . of. a more 
solid regime; backed by-a parliament-, 
ary majority, was- welcomed:. But 
the Americans find De Gaulle, with: 
his ideas: of “national, :grandeur’’, 
an irritating partner, and they are: 
afraid that he will now be even harder 


to. deal with’ than before in, the five: 


remaining -years of his. Presidency. 





Inside France a‘new chapter ‘of 
political history is about to begin. 


‘The: bewildering multiplicity of par- 
‘ties—so typical of the French scene 


in recent years and the subject of so 
many jokes in other countries— 
seems, to be on the way out: 
political commentators are claiming 
to see on the horizon—still quite a 
few years away—the eventual -emer- 
gence of something resembling the 
British; two-party system.. A Party 
of the Centre-Right. would be the 
party: of order and property, of 
“greatness” and. prestige. A. party 


of the Left would be the party of- 


social change. Others -predict a 
three-party _system—the ‘UNR, the 
Communist Party, and a, party of the 
non- -Communist Left. 


i Achilles Heel 


In: this perspective,. the UNR— 
November’s -winner—-exhibits ‘one 
basic: ‘weakness, perhaps its achilles 


- heel: its complete identification with 


a single man; Nobody knows’ what 
would become of the UNR if De 
Gaulle should disappear from the 
scene. The UNR’s outstanding 


. advantage consists in its ability, at - 


the moment, to appeal to a-broad 
cross-section of the population—to 
those millions ‘who. reject extreme 
solutions and‘ long for a period of 
tranquillity, untroubled by Political 
turmoil. 

For the“ time being, De Gaulle. 
has the situation well in hand.’ But 
he faces a powerful and growing 
internal opposition that will remain 
within the limits of peaceful and 
legal political action. Will he be- 


come a tyrant, refusing all, social . 


reform, repressing his critics, ` and 
thereby. arousing the opposition to 
more vigorous: rebellion? Or will 
he rule wisely and introduce a period 
of:slow but orderly progress, without 
altering the foundations of the exist- 
ing French society?’ The answer is 
in the laps of the gods—and in the 


unpredictable behaviour of the 
French people! A 
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Wisdom Galore 


I don’t know how many of you 
read the Jan Sangh’s political organ, 
Organiser, which claims to be. “the 
capital weekly from the Capital”. 


I have always found it illuminating - 


for it gives më a useful insight into 


a strange mind that can think in 


terms of the age of the Mahabharat 
in the context of twentieth century 
politics. You will find in its pages 


Professor Galbraith rubbing should- ` 


ers, so to say, with Sri Hanuman, 
or Yajnavalkya with General Caria- 


ppa. Considering ‘the stuff it has. 
to sell, it is a well-edited. paper—I 


mean ‘purely ‘on journalistic merit. 


- Recently, it got into hot waters 
by sternly warning Smt Indira 
Gandhi that she would meet the fate 
of Fatima. Jinnah if Jawaharlal is 
grooming her as his successor. But 
I found other interesting bits in its 
pages which might give us an idea 
of the Jan Sangh’s , geo-political 
strategy. “The editor himself writes 
in his column in the issue of Nov 26: 
“Mr Phizo of Nagas has offered to 
join hands with, Indian forces to 
fight the Chinese. Although the 
offer is conditional—Mr Phizo resery- 
es the right to ask for an independent 
Nagaland later on—we think the 
Government should accept the offer.” 
And one of the headlines to the piece 
says, “No Surrender!” . 


In an article on the 


Chinese propaganda and the diffi- 


culty of counteracting it, published 
in Organiser of December 3, the 
indictment includes not only Com- 
munisis and fellow-travellers: 
real and insurmountable difficulty 
arose when Gandhians like J.C. 
Kumarappa and Shibban Lal Saxe- 
‘na; journalists like Chalapathi Rao 
of National. Herald, Vivekananda 
Mukherjee of Jugantar; Matadin 
Bhageria of Navbharat Times, Sham 
Lal of Times of India and Prem 
Bhatia of the Statesman; university 
professors like Dr V.K.R.V. Rao of 
Delhi, Dr Tejura of Bombay, Tri- 
- purari Chakravarty and Nirmal 
Bhattacharya of Calcutta and Moha- 
mmed Habib of Aligarh; scientists 
like Meghnad Saha, D.D. Kosambi 


and Sahib Singh Sokhey; disgruntl-- 
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“The . 


ed politicians like Saiffuddin Kitch- 
lew and Govind Sahai; and diplomats 
like K.M. Panikxar joined the battle 
on behalf of the Communist Party.” 

` Rather `a formidable compliment 
to the Communists, and hardly any 


is left out of tre intellectual world: 
for ‘the Jan Sangh, since this list ` 


covers at least three-fourths of it. ` 
. Editor in his “Brotherly Yours” 
column prescribes to the Prime 


Minister ‘“‘that-in these crucial days 


he speak only from: written text” 
because these deys “much too often 
he rambles on and says things he would 


. not say if he gare any thought to the 


matter”, This is in keeping with the 
current gossip very sedulously. spread 
in New Delhi taat Nehru has gone 
senile and has csased to think or to 
act. 

Not only Nel ru’s but the doom of 
the Congress itself is awaited. by the 
Jan Sangh Prophets. The column- 
ist “Sanjay” in Organiser of Decem- 
ber, 3, answers a reader’s question, 
“What will be the future of the Com- 
munist Party of India?’ with great 
foresight: “Become Congressmen 
first and then with -them to—fade 
out.” CPI must thank Sanjay for 
the small mercy that he has not ask- 
ed for its ban as the Editor does. 
But I am interested to know how this 
prospect of a fade-out will be relish- 
ed by those Congressmen who don’t 
have qualms about mounting the 
same platform gzs the Jan Sangh. 

. These are gems only from two 
issues of Organiser. I would advise 
you to read the paper regularly for 
you must not ignore what you are 


fighting against. The same reason, 


which tempts me to tune in to Peking 
Radio. 3 


f Incidentally, Organiser is angry 
with our daily rewspapers for help- 
ing the Chinese: “We are also sorry 
to note that our press has been an 
unwilling tool of enemy propaganda. 
The papers of November 21 head- 
lined China’s ultimatum as ‘China 
Announces Cease-Fire’! Perhaps the 
Government of India could use the 
Defence of Indi Rules to require 
clearance of ALL material emanating 
from enemy sources.’ 


‘Just the kind of mentality that 


guides the press and the radio in . 


Peking. 


Abiding Values 
Some friends have felt that I hit 


below the belt last week when -I, 


`, functioning as 


referred to H.R. Vohra’s political 
“past? as the Crown Approver in 
the trial which sent Bhagat Singh and 
his comrades to the gallows, and said 
that this had- no relevance to his 
the Washington 
correspondent of a well-known daily. 

Although I made it clear that I 
had no desire to cast aspersions on 


this correspondent, I think my critics 


aré forgetting a very -basic thing of a 
good journalist, the more so of a 
foreign correspondent, and that is 
a thing called integrity and fearless- 
ness. If you havé a look at the Roll 
of Honour of Indian journalism, 
you will find how many of them have 
fought with their pen and sacrificed 


‘their all for the same cause for which 


Bhagat Singh laid down his life. 
Nothing could tempt these great 
journalists, neither the frowns of the 
British imperial might nor the lure 
of filthy lucre. And it is this tradi- 
tion—not the supér-amenities of 
cushy special correspondentship— 
that still inspires many a newsman 
in out-of-the-way corners. So, I 
don’t think there is anything to lose 
if we sometimes remind ourselves of 


_the eventful past of some of those 


who today may have strayed into 
the sacred precincts of the Fourth 
Estate. 


This week’s Vohra piece laments 
that President Kennedy is not mak- 
ing-up his mind to give arms aid to 
India on a long-term basis. And 
Vohra has discovered the reason for 
it too: “The sad fact is that India’s 
political leverage has shrunk. Jf the 
hostilities had continued, the logic 
of emergency would have prevailed.” - 
Let’s have the war at least to get the 
U.S. arms bounty, perhaps the 
Vohras would advise. 

* o * * 
Headlines Haywire 

Headlines in Wednesday mor- 

ning’s papers: 


_ Indian Express: “MIGs com- 
ing....” š 
Times of India : “RUSSIA. NOT 


BACKING OUT OF M.L.G. DEAL” 
Statesman: “NEHRU CONFI- 
DENT RUSSIA WILL GIVE MIGs” 
' Hindustan Times: “Delivery of 
MIGs may be delayed”. 
Sub-conscious politics comes out 
in news presentation. Interesting 
commentary on the moulders of pub- 
lic opinion. 
—SCRIBBLER. 


‘ 
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FRANKLY SPEAKING... 
~ (Continued from page 16) 
enough (a rare combination of quali- 
ties) not to make such a mistake. 
He is only a “front” for the mis- 
chievous elements. _ 

Among these he should take 
immediate notice of the garrulous 
among the army. If, as Mann re- 
ports, the officers were talking poli- 
tics at the foot of Sela ridge, they 
couldn’t have given enough atten- 
tion to defending it. The soldier, like 
any other individual, has the right to 
have any opinions he likes. But no 
soldier has the right to talk politics 
to foreign journalists (or to Indian 
journalists for that matter), parti- 
cularly at war time. ` 

In answer to felicitations in the 
Maharashtra Legislative Council 
(Nov 19), Sri Chavan announced that: 
as Defence Minister he would not. 
make any political speeches. He is 
reported to have reiterated this re- 
solve to the Congress Parliamentary 
Party’s standing committee on De- 
fence, on Nov 23. 
mendable. resolve. I only wish Sri 
Chavan would firmly ‘tell every 
member of the armed. forces—from 
Generals to jawans—that they should. 
follow his example in this matter. 

In the same-issue of the Daily 
Telegraph from which I have quoted, 
the paper’s columnist Peterborough 
wrote: “Talking of India, a signifi- 
cant story reached’ me from a friend, 
of Chavan, who has 
Mr. Krishna Menon as Defence 


Minister and was .sworn, in yester- | 


day. 
“It seems that the army High 
Command realised the ‘Chinese me- 
nace as far back as 1958, and that 
Gen Thimayya, the Chief of Staff, 
told Mr Menon, the military budget 
would have to be stepped up to 
£300 m. 

‘I can settle the whole problem’, 
Mr Menon is said to have replied, 
‘in 300 words’. 5 

“Shortly afterwards Gen Thima- 
yya resigned, but was persuaded to 
stay on until last year. Mr Chavan, 
I hear, has now'recalled him for con- 
sultation...” 

Sri Chavan cannot be expected 
to control all those who claim to be 
his friends. But if his attention was 
at all drawn to this piece, 1 can well 
imagine him murmuring: Heaven: 
save me from such friends.” 

—G. N. Achar ya 
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‘trial 


It is a very com- , 


succeeded _ 


IMPACT. 4 OM ECONOMIES: (Continued from page 15) 


hands. Aienment inevitably means 
that the sen_cr partner has the power 
to advise.oa such matters as indus- 
development, production of 
consumer. goods, expansion of agri- 
cultural: preduction, etc. It was not 
just chance that made Mr’P.T. Bauer 
question the need for under-develop- 


ed countries going in for steel pro-- 


duction on tie ground. that all the 
steel they, n=ed can be supplied by ue 
developed ` racions. 


- On the ctker-hand, noralien 
has made‘« vital contribution i in the 
matter of channelling economic assis- 
tance to developing nations from the 
developed ones. 
the divisiéa of the major wofld 
powers into capitalistic and com- 
munist has been effectively ‘blunted. 
In its plass; thanks’ to non-align- 
ment, the focus is néw on thedivi-. 
sion of th=- world into developed; 
developing ard under-developed: na- 
tions.- This division, which-‘is very 
real, has: bezrn to attract the atten- 
tidn of the Major powers. ‘It is 
recognition cf this that prompted 
Mr Khrushchev to invite-his opposite 
number in tke other bloc to enter’ + 
into an era o` competition in assist= 
ing the under-developed nations ećo- 
nomically: 


New Tason 


To have trought about this shift 
in the usé of the capacity of the 
developed’ nations is no mean 
achievement. Poland : receiving Ame- 
rican aid or Pakistan getting Russian 
assistance zs not a ‘small thing’ 
Those who sponsored - military 
alliances and also extended economic 
assistance evs been successfully- per- 
suaded, through the vigorous pur- 
suit of non-alignment, to keep these 
policies separate. Surely this is the- 
biggest entre on the credit side of the 


policy of nor-alignment which even 


the most —essionate advocates of 
alignment cannot lightly brush aside. 


As a fitting epilogue, one may 


draw a comforting ‘lesson . from’ 


India’s experience in regard to the- 
recent Chinese’ aggression. Non- 
alignment hac one soft spot. It was 
an open question whether the con- 
crete fruits cf alignment, in the shape 
of massive supply of arms, will be 
available ta a non-aligned country 
if it becomes -the victim ‘of sudden 
and massive aggression. Even this 


‘The sharpness of 


doubt has been set at ‘est Those 
who have chosen to assist us in this 
hour have again demonstrated that 
without the shackles of alignment, 


aid will be forthcoming when a 


nation stands up to the challenge of 
an.unscrupulous invader. This has 
truly rendered, alignment and military 
pacts a surplusage. Let.it not fall to 


the lot of our Rightists to father the ' 


ugly offspring of alignment which its 
parents themselves have chosen to 
disinherit.. 





POINTS OF VIEW 


We have no. wish to encourage 
India to abandon her policy of tion- 
alignment which she has freely 
chosen. This would only encourage 
the Chinese and Russian Communists 
to sink their considerable differences 
and’ make: common ‘cause against 
India’ and ‘all those who arè now 
helping her-economically and in other 
ways. Insofar äs continued co- 
operation between Russia and India 
contributes to these differences, the 

, opponents of ‘Communism every- 
` where ‘will take comfort. 

Sir David Ormsby Gore, British 

'_ Ambassador to the U.S. 


We have heard much in recent 
years of the German miracle, the 
Italian miracle, the Japanese miracle; 
but there has been‘all’too little talk 
of the Indian miracle, whereby a vast, 
illiterate and under-nourished com- 
munity has been led forward on 
the democratic road. The man. who 
has worked this miracle is Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. ‘His: achievement - would 
have been impossible but for the 
policy of non-alignment. Like all 
statesmen Nehru has made his. mis- 
takes. But he has admitted ‘them 
himself, in a -gesture of humility 
which is-rare in ordinary life and 
euros ec of in politics. 


à —Lord Altr incham. 


: Mi K. Hanumanthayya (Con- 
gress M.P. and) former Chief Minis- 
ter of Mysore, said: “The word 
‘non’ has somehow become part ‘of 
our mental equipment.” We have 
non-cooperation, 


to r empiy, non- sense.’ 
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` non-alignment, ' 
non-violence, and it seems, to add up: 


Newsweek; Dec. 3 





_ Buk Reviews 


Between The Wars 


BRITAIN’S LOCUST YEARS .1918—1940 : WittiaM Mc=Lwee: Faber & -Faber, 


London, 1962. 292 pp., 25 s. 


When the Allied Powers defeated 
Germany in 1918, they would not have be- 
lieved that in twenty years Germany would 
start a war that was -nearly to destroy 
them. They were satisfied that the Treaty 
of Versailles would once for all prevent 
the military re-emergence of Germany, 
and they did not take any trouble to ensure 
that the Treaty obligations were respected 
by Germany in the years after’ ‘the war. 
Mr EcElwee gives a competent account of 
the course—or more correctly, the drift— 
of events in England from 1918 to the out- 
break of the Second World War. Thougha 
number of -books have been written on this 
subject, they do not in the least make- this 
effort redundant. -Students of the Twen- 
tieth Century would have often been .be- 
wildered by the helplessness of world states- 
men who did not. lack calibre but who 
could not prevent the two: world wars that 
overtook them within a generation. and 
have left the prospect of a totally devastat- 
ing third. One’s understanding of contem- 
porary history is -by no means sure, much 
„less complete, and one is always grateful 
~ for a fresh contribution frony a.knowledge- 

able person. 


Mr McElwee would not have known that 
his book under review would assume consi- 
derable relevance at the present juncture to 
the Indian reader.- Britain went to war in 
1939 with some rifles, rickety planes and a 
decrepit army. In 1962, India sent a brave 
army to war, also equipped with a few rifles 
but mostly with strong pairs of arms. 
Britain knew for many years that Hitler 
was rearming and was growing’ mightier 
and more menacing almost’ by: the hour. 
India also knew about China and did not 
worry either. But one must take care not 
to read too much into these similarities. 
It is important to bear in mind the pro- 
found differences between the mental state 
of Britain immediately after the First-World 
War on the one hand, and of India after 
independence on the other. 


Britain was tired in 1918. ‘She had 
fought a bitter war and ‘wanted.:to‘be rid 
of it all, and was ready to sink into total 
lassitude. The dreary course that -British 
politics took immediately after the First 
World War which is well narrated by 
Mr McElwee was the most that could be 
expected from a tired people and their rulers 
who did not want to fight any more. All 
that happened. during the twenties which 
ended with the Depression helped only to 
drain all fight out of them.’ The Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, started with the 
great advantage of having’ lost the war, 
and the humiliation drove them like a de- 
mon to rise again. While Britain did not 
want to fight, Germany did not really want 
to do anything else. Hitler knew that 
when he flouted the obligations of the Treaty 
of Versailles he had to reckon. only. with 
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the erstwhile victors whd did not have 
even the will to protest. 

During this persod there was hardly any 
attempt to effect a break from the prevail- 
ing pattern of inte-national politics on the 
part of either Britzin or azy other power, 
great or small. A different situation did 
indeed come into kzing when India became 
independent. India had the advantage 
of starting with a clean slate and a back- 
ground of Gandhian idealism to inspire and 
guide her. Mr Nenru was able to make a 
great impression mostly because of the very 
promising break hə endeavoured to effect 
in world affairs,-by leaving completely out 
of account considerations’of power politics 
and global strategy and choosing to formu- 
late policies on a -ational and humdanita- 
tian basis. He laid himself open to charges 
of “appeasement” of the Communist 
bloc when he refused to emulate Western 
attitudes t6wards‘it because he did not have 
their reasons to assume the same:attitudes. 
Britain was unprepared for war in 1939 


. because she did not want to wage one until 
. it was forced on it. 


Mr Ch mberlain look- 
ed upon Communi:m as a greater menace 
than Fascism and 2ven thought that Fas- 
cism would only figat Communism and. not 
the West. India’s attitude to China obvi- 
ously was not based on any such ideas; 
Mr Nehru’s fundamental beliefs have not 
been proved wrong by Peking’s perfidy. 
' -The title of Mr McElwee’s book is deriv- 
ed ,from Churchil ’s. description of the 
inter-war period as Britain’s “locust years” 
on account of what he regarded as the 
miserable messing up tha: the country 
suffered from its politicians. Sir Winston 
was an impatient ard unhappy man at that 
time, and he’ was angry at the-policy of 
appeasement that, Eritain adopted towards 
Hitler. Mr McElwee share: this view, but 
he is not blind to -he grea: qualities that 
well-known British Prime Ministers like 
Stanley Baldwin, Ramsay Macdonald and 
Neville Chamberlan. Chamberlain was 
by no means the broxen reed that he came to 
be regarded as’ because of the infamous 
Munich Pact. He Lad a strong will which 
even Churchill had to reckon with and he 
swore by reason in conducting politica] 
parleys. “(Chamberain...... was buoyantly 
confident of his cwn ability to reduce 
European passions to terns of common 
sense and briskly determined: to cut through 
the red tape of old-fashioned diplomacy 


and settle the world’s problems in a series - 


of frank, man-to-man talks with the other 
leaders.” It is startling to learn from 
Mr McElwee—but it is true—that common 
sense anc reason are far too inadequate to 
deal with people who have interests, urges 
and demands which do nat respond to 
either. In the context of ths Chinese be- 
trayal of Nehru’s t-ust, it is good to be 
reminded that hopes for a rational manage- 


ment of world affairs and rational behaviour 
from nations are really absurd in a context 
of near-primitive and irrational impulses 
expressing themselves through imperialism 
and aggrandisement. 


Mr’ Neville Chamberlain learnt this to 
his cost during his stewardship of the 
British Government and the ignominious 
course of his dealings with Hitler. While 
the shortcomings of Mr Chamberlain’s 
policy towards Hitler have been commented 
upon and criticised by many writers, it is 
disturbing to realise that it is not always 
possible to know the right thing to do. 
One wishes Mr McElwee had examined 
this more throughly. Critics of Chamber- 
lain’s ` policy make out that Hitler and 
Mussolini could have been contained and 
eventually overthrown more easily if Bri- 
tain and France had shown more courage 
and resoluteness immediately when their 
depredations began in Ethiopia, Austria 
and Sudetenland. Lightning action by the 
Allied powers would have foiled the efforts 
of Hitler and Mussolini who were embol- 
dened by the ineptitude of Britain and 
France. Pant 

However, where was the asurance that 
Britain and France would not have launch- 
ed on a mad gamble? Mr McElwee re- 
cords that the British people did not 
want war and did not wish to return any 
Govetnment unless the leaders assured them 
that they were not going to war. The 
League of Nations was composed of mem- 
bers who were far too disinclined to make 
any positive moves when sanctions were 
required against Mussolini during his 
aggression on Ethiopia. There was also 
no knowing that Hitler was not ready for 
the war much earlier than when it actually 
began in 1939. We, therefore, find the 
ourselves falling back on the sage view 
(which comes more readily to an Indian 
than to a Westerner) that events happen 
only as they are destined to! 


Mr McElwee’s treatment of his subject 
starts ‘several hares which it is extremely 
interesting to pursue and the Indian reader 
instinctively thinks of happenings in his 
own country and nearby. The dismemter- 
ment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire at 
the end of the First World War and its 
break-up into smaller nations brought to 
the Paris Conference of 1919 a medley of 
politicians who were mere fledglings hope- 
lessly “trying to feel a nationalness but 
achieving nothing more than smallness in 
outlook and behaviour. If we are not parti- 
cularly careful, there is the very unwhole- 
some prospect of such a sickly brood of 
chickens and puppies coming into being i in 
our country. Mr McElwee provokes simi- 
lar thoughts when he writes about the 
indifference and ‘the contempt that the 
new generation of youngmen came to feel 
for the older generation of politicians who 
ruled them in Britain during the twenties 
and thirties. This phenomenon is becom- 
ing distressingly familiar in India where the 
younger generation in some parts of the 
country is ready to be led by a band of Pied 
Pipers. 

The generation of politicians who pro- 
gressively lost touch with their people 
in Britain was represented by Stanley Bald- 
win, Ramsay Macdonald and their collea- 
gues. At the same time, the rebels did not 
know. what to rebel against. The General 
Strike of.1925 failed for the extraordinary 
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reason that it. was a weapon ostensibly 
designed to bring off a revolution and over- 
throw the Government, neither of which 
the British people cared to do, and they 
were very much confused over what they 
really wanted. It was an uneasy era and 
confusion characterised it. When the 
Labour Party had a chance to run the 


Governmort, the most that it could do was 
to be dazzied by the opportunity. 

The blurt does not exaggerate when it 
says that zis volume will be of great 
value to students and teachers of Twentieth 
Century Mey 


' C. V.G. 


Un-Foreign Office f 


CHINA’S BETRAYAL OF INDIA—BACKGROUND TO THE INVASION : 
Publications Division, Government of India: 38pp. 30nF. 


“This, then, is the story of the Chinese 
betrayal of India” we have all been waiting 
for, a wholly competent presentation of 
India’s case arising out of the mortal dia- 
Jogue which began in 1950 with a kick-off 
attack by China against Indian “running 
dogs of imperialism”, apropos’ of nothing. 


Entirely un-Foreign Office, this is a live- 
ly departure from the clerky, dithering 
efforts at publicity made in recent years, 
which gave rise to grave doubts 
about official awareness of the extent of 
China’s expansionist policy. The mask 
was off, officially that is, in Sep.,1959 when 
Chou En-lai refused absolutely to recognize 
the McMahon Line and “revealed” that 
like the boundary between China and 
Bhutan, the question of the Sikkim-China 
boundary “does not fall within the scope 
of our present discussion.” 


The previous efforts, acknowledgedly 


Foreign Office, spoke naively of a boundary | 


being “delineated on two sheets of large- 
scale map” long, long ago and two copies 
of it being signed and sealed. As if that 
has mattered—when admittedly -nothing 
made a difference to Chinese expansion- 
ism, neither the two big sheets nor the en- 
graved ‘Hindustan-Tibet’’ rock‘ flanking 
and accepted boundary pass near Barahoti— 
except in the context of those tedious dis- 


putations in which, ‘critics now say, the. 


nation lost precious time, 

If you are fighting this war from your 
own offices or armchairs—or if you thought 
that those who have been so engaged had 
better prescience than the official mind— 
this very much alive story of*the betrayal 
may prevent you from doing it any more. 

One could say that hindsight lends point 


and power to this narrative but that would . 


not be entirely correct. In the context 
of the hope that the new leaders of China, 
out of touch with the developments of Asia, 
would, given time, arrive at a true under- 
standing of events, the booklet makes the 
point that every Chinese move since 1950 
has been carefully weighed. Many things 
are brought into perspective—for example, 
Tibet where, one could say, the betrayal 
really began. India readily agreed to give 
up all the extra-territorial rights enjoyed 
in Tibet by the British Government of India 
but then Nehru scrupulously insisted that 
“it is not right for any country to talk 
about its sovereignty or suzerainty over 
an area outside its own immediate range.” 
Whether the people of Tibet were strong 
enough or “whether we or any other country 
is strong enough’’ to see that the wishes of 
the people of Tibet are restored was 
“another matter’. (it is interesting . to 
note that politically and diplomatically 
it was an open question for the world, 
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what any one: sould do about it.) “One goes 
easily front ere to various stages of our 
own conflict with China where this same 
“other matter” bedevilled our leaders. 


The booki-says, ‘It is not. surprising 
therefore” That Mr Chou En-lai was given 


a warm reeption when he visited Delhi 


in 1954 after the joint enunciation of the 
Five PrincipEs. which guaranteed, among 
other things, ` ‘mutual territorial integrity. 
No, it is s>t,surprising but entirely satis- 
factory thatthe Government should acknow- 
ledge the presence of that. surprise. It 
is also good to know, if you have not al- 
ready know“ that while the Chinese did 
enter the aksai Chin area unhindered in 
1950, we cacght up with them when they 
began to bald a rosd there in 1957 and sent 
two reconraissance parties there one of 


.which was >aught and released much later. 





TAXATION ` 
(Continued fiom page 8) 


borrowinzs exceed many ‘dhs over 
even the most optimistic estimates, 
there wil be inflation if additional 
taxation is not brought into offect. 


The Dangers 


` The coiclusion concerning addi- 
tional texation is both obvious 
an inescapable,’ It clearly calls for 
an immediate Supplementary Bud- 
get. With ‘the defence expenditure 
increasing from the outbreak of the 


„crisis, the Supplementary Budget ` 


should have come some weeks ago. 
But it has aot. 


‘The longer the Budget i is put off, 
the greater'.are the dangers to the 
stability 3f-the economy and to the 
success cf the defence effort. When 


_prices ster rising, key projects will 
be put under the heavy pressure of 


unthinking; ad hoc cuts. What has 
to be arcided, at all costs, is an 
unplanned price rise whose incidence 
is undisctiminating: such price rise’ 
will affec: adversely the willingness to 
save and :the welfare ‘of the lowest- 
income; groups.. 


FOR DEFENCE. 





The prevarication, the constant effort 
to keep its manoeuvrability intact till the 
“conditions were ripe’ to pursue its un- 
deflected aim of expansion, the vague pro- 
mise and the brazen lie—these are brought 
home effectively. 


Even the tedious argument about geo- 
graphic and political basis for the border 
alignment has been made simple and 
understandable. When China’s shock 
cease-fire proposal came, after the inexcus- 
able black-out for a day, we read in the 
Press a very effective answer made to 
China’s earlier proposal.for talks which had 
become the basis for the cease-fire move. 
One, was .thanksful that the Government 
did know what the new move involved. 


To avoid what we may call the gaps in 
awareness, it would be good if this story of 
the betrayal is quickly followed up by what 
it has meant exactly in its impact on our 
policies and what India has done to avenge 


> the betrayal. 


` The booklet does not answer many ques- 
tions: if it was thought that a reconnais- 
sance party was enough to discourage the 
Chinese from building the Aksai Chin road, 
if the steady -penetration of our border 
called for nothing more than declarations 
that .we stood by the McMahon Line and 
that ‘while India disliked war with China, 
“that is not within India’s control’? But 
then these and other questions are a differ- 
ent matter. s 





There is no doubt that, at the 
height of the Chinese aggression, 
a Budget would have been not mere- 
ly tolerated but even welcomed. It 
would have fulfilled a visible need and 
made. concrete, for many, the con- 
ception. of “sacrifice”. The psycho- 
logical opportunity for a Supple- 
mentary Budget still exists. A very 
large number feel that the Govern- 
ment have failed in matching their 
actions with their professions of 
national honour and sacrifice. The 
opportunity to tax must, be „seized 
before it is too late. 





* TRULY NON-ALIGNED 


You can almost say that the truly 
non-aligned country now is Ameri- 
ca. It is non-aligned as between 
India and Pakistan, and it also does 
not want its aid to India against 
China to be such as would force 
Russia to close the breach yith 
China. 


` 
w 


—Barbara Ward-at-a Delhi meeting. 
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to rush to the rescue of her leader in the Lok Sabha. 


` Chinese aggression to the United Nations. 


‘tion involvec in the East-West conflict. 
‘to launch bis movement for the liberation-of Tibet aided and abetted by his 
dubious friends so that a full-scale war may be started at an early date. 


_ global conflict. 


SWATANTRA WAR-PLANK 


DEAR READER, 


We do nct ‘know what made Maharani Gayatri Devi deem it necessary 
Perhaps it is a case 
of inverted ch-valry, providing the antithesis to the story of the Damsel 
in Distress. 


Whateve- her motives, the Maharani’s performance was hardly in 
keeping with -he blue-blood traditions of even small-time royalty. Or is 
it that the Swatantra Party’s standards decide the behaviour of even the 
party’s blue-b ooded ones? 


Her highly offensive remark against the Prime Minister is perhaps 
only an expression of the frustration of her party. Frustration takes many 
forms, and vituperation is among the more disagreeable of these. This 
same psychosis should explain the antics of her leader, Sri N.G. Ranga. 


The Prime Minister rightly refused to bandy words with the woman 
member, even though she happened to be a maharani. Petty attacks of this 
kind on the Prime Minister need not cause us undue concern. » 


What should cause us concern is what the Swatantra Party and Rightists 
of the same calibre cre really trying to do in this country. The personal 
attacks on Sri Nehru are only symbolic of their efforts to undermine India’s 


‘internal and external policies which the Prime Minister represents. 


“We must be thankful to Sri Ranga for putting in plain language what 
his party and the Eightists generally stand for. His amendment to the 
Prime Minister’s motion made these clear points: 1. Reference of the 
2. Alliance with the U.S. in 
the defence of world democracy against Communist aggression. 3 Sincere 
and active steps for effective settlement with Pakistan and Nepal. 4. Faci- 
lities for the Dalai Lama to act freely on the political plane. 


The amendment also made other points, but these are the ones om 
which all progressive elements should bestow thought. 


This is what the Rightists and the self-appointed Western lobbyists 
want: We stould take the issue to the UN, so that the Himalayan border 
can without delay become a pawn in the Cold War. Military alliance with 
the U.S. shoald be forged soon, so that we may be fully and beyond redemp- 
The Dalai Lama should be allowed 


That these fantastic proposals have been rejected by Parliament is not 
surprising. But that they were at all made has to be taken note of. The 
Rightist elements, particularly of the Swatantra variety, want us involved in 
Let us beware of them. 


THe EDITOR. 
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e NEW NEFA POLICY. ae tides zii 


HE shooting war 'has čeas- 
ed, but the battle is now joined 
in right earnest on the diplomatic 
front. 
. Peking’s unorthodox diplomacy, 
always seen as an accompaniment 
to its armed might, has poséd no 
less a problem- for New Delhi than 
the military challenge. This week, 
however, . has- produced : strong. evi». 
dence that India has harnessed- its 
skillto meet and: better Chinese dip- 
lomacy. 
he Prime ‘Minister's’ ‘great per-° 
formance in Parliament before the 


Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha conclud--/ 


ed the emergency session has hearten-. 
ed the country, since it struck the ` 
right posture in ile face of Peking’s 
diplomatic booby-traps. The re- 
sults indicate ‘the ‘first major victory ' 
for. India in its tussle. with: the’ 
Chinese. 

In the face of the unveiled ulti- 
matum from Péking—‘négotiate on 
our terms or face the consequences’ 


—patently ‘aimed at ‘throwing New.: 


‘Delhi off balance on the eve'of. the | 
-Colombo Conference, the, Prime 
Minister’s was a counter-stroke ‘of 


‘new ‘diménsidns, dne ‘which “‘produc-" * 


‘ed diplomacy with. both ‘flexibility. 
“and-firmness. 
first by reaffirmation;of India’s ‘réadi- . 
ness for peaceful procedures to deal 
with the dispute, secondly. by restate- 
‘meht of dür will to’ starid upto’ and 
_ defeat aggression. Sri-Nehru’s offer’ 
to take the entire dispute to the 
International Court marks a new 
development which -will resound all 
“over the world, dealing” a, shattering 
‘blow ‘to ‘the ‘base on which ‘Chinese 
propaganda against ‘India ‘rests. 

. First signsof this have come:from. 
Colombo as .well as, from, Peking | 


itself, .But ‘the days. ahead will tax $ 


the vigilance and ‘sagacity of New 
Delhi as never before. Realisation 
of this is growing -in thè ‘highest | 
official quarters, and is borne out by- 
„the zig-zag course through which 
Peking diplomacy has sought , to 
push us during the last few weëks, 
The-Nov..21 proposals from Peking 

which baffled the world, represented 
brilliant cunning and shrewdness 


“dgain’ showed the” nidiled ‘first. 


.. Colombo. 


Peking was tebuffed—. - 


in ‘the pase traditions ` or ‘anciént . 


Chinese imperial-feudal ' statecraft. 
They breazhed peace, but reduced to 
‘brass tacks it; meant:virtualaccom- 
plishment.3f Chinese- objectives: which 
till, recenily:, were; being ` "pushed 
‘through: Ey. means “of brutal” war. 


This peaceful “facade was ‘quickly - - 


reinforced by appeals to the Afro- 


. Asian: norraligned .powers:and offer 


of fulsome support ‘for.the Colombo 
‘Conference, “ 

, Then’ came; “thiendcingly” and. with 
‘suddenness 02 the “eve -of the" six- 


nion 0 rape Conterenee 3 T0 e a ihis latter laske by: deliberately 


-word..-proclamation:. from.: ‘China’ s 
_ Foreign ,Office: together with a dip- 
Jomatie ‘Note to. India , ‘which , ‘once 
The 
objective clearly was to aim simul- 
taneous shote-at- New .Dellii and 
Tte. non-aligned nations ` 
“were to be warned against doing any- 
‘thing ‘which departs, from “Peking . 
‘prescriptions; : New Delhi was éxpéct- 
ed to help sy getting off balance and 
producing: a livsterical:posture. That 
the results eve , been contrary: :to 
„what, “Peking: expected, is incidentally 
a: revelation. DE the patient Feinforce- 
tent óf “New ‘Delhi’s- “diplomatic 
wherewithal: A's the ‘architect‘of the 
country’s ‘forezgn: ipolicy, itis :once 
. agåin, Prine, Minister, Nehru, whose 
` hand has azduously been working to 
Shape the mew features needed to 
‘meet thé-ctisis posed’ by the? Chinese 
-Challeiige. © - ‘is. 

‘Inscrutadili-y, alternating Dotace 
soft and ha-d poşștures, laying hidden 


snares—these Fave been some of the. 


characterist: cs‘ Sf, Chiese diplomacy 
in‘ relation to’ India. Prioito ‘the 


massive militar} onslaught by’ China, 


“this diplomacy-.was.-aimed at isolat- 
ing . India from, the, Afro-Asian 
nations... After, the ‘outbreak’ of War, 
the: posture of peace overhires® ‘alter- 
nated with -he“mailed fist. 

‘It ‘had -tecome ‘apparent/in’ New 


. Delhi even -defore the hostilities that 


_the pace aad: h; methodology: of: ọur 
` diplomatic ` missions were, not © Ade- 
quaté’ tó meér”™HKis iindrttiodox‘éha- 
llenge from Ċhina. Realization of 
the need .tc o-ercome rigidity and 
strait-jacket outlook i in Indian diplo- 


macy came in’ the wake of the events 
that. followed’ the. Chinesé. inva- 
sion. Ensuring flexibility of ‘approach 
while ‘overcoming an ‘excessive sense 
of self-righteousness—in * other 
words, display’ of the ability to “stoop 
to -conquer’’-became a major. task 
for New Delhi in overhauling its 
diplomatic baggage. 

The big. ground | covered during 


the recent’ weeks ii: this.-field were. 


‘already to be seen in the Prime 
“Minister’s last letter tö Chou: En-lai. 
Sri Nehru’s firm grip on this new 
approach is further displayed in his 
seply in, “Parlianiént ‘regarding. the 
‘recent Peking ultimatum: The crux 
of the<neW. approach. is. to meet the 
Chinese -challenge by ‘determined 
¿national ‘preparedness as well as by 
“providing mobility to sxpiare ‘peace- 
ful procedures.: . 

The ‘Prime Minister Seapmplial 


Ror GS 


taking up the Chinese questions | to 
„New Delhi and answering them in a 
manner ‘which may riot have been 
expected by Peking. « Next -came*his 
counter-offer . to submit the dispute 
‘ine a judicialreferehce of the Inter- 
“national Court. This offer is, likely 
to put Peking to test—it is now 
“the turn of Chinese diplomacy to 
‘find a satisfactory: answer. : 


It is clear that Sri Nehru has 
achieved a ‘great deal by this pro- 
nouncement. He has demonstrat- 
ed beyond doubt India’s readiness to 
find all reasonable avenues for nego- 
tidtidihs “and * ‘péaceful settlement, 
which cuts the ‘very. foundations of 
Peking’s case that the: territorial con- 
flict is being fanned by New Delhi 
for the sake of dollars! Equally, he 
has made it crystal.clear that every 
inch of territory will be defended 
against aggression. Chinese stand- 
ing in the.‘non-aligned- world and 
among the Communist nations, will 
be. “greatly. affected by ‘this. :Pérhaps 
théir : „policies ‘also will be „equally 
affected. 

“Meanwhile, New Delhi’s diplo- 
-matic front has received a shot in 
the arm from ‘the Capitals of the 
Communist world. For the first time 
Pravda and. other organs of Com- 
“yilihist parties’ “have taken“ öf” ‘the 
Albanian’ facade “ftom ` their news 
pages. China: has been named in 
their dispatches. 

The 12th Congress of the Czecho- 
slovak ‘Communist .'Party just con- 
cluded: “brought: ‘the ideological con- 


troversy to the point of what might ` 
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be characterised as new strains, 


almost a breaking point in the. re- 


lations between Moscow and Peking. 
Clearly the Chinese have been 
rattled, 
munist Party has proposed. an 
international conference of Commu- 


nist parties to discuss the question . 


of relations between brother parties. 

But what'is of interest to India is 
that the Italian delegate at the Prague 
congress has described as “nonsense” 
the India-China war which he said 
was part of the “ideological distor- 
tion” which Peking was prone to. 
A secretary of the Central Committee 

of the Czech Party declared that 
Communist, Parties should develop, 

Ms and not “enmity” with’ 
non-aligned anti-imperialist countries. 
It is needless to labour thé point he, 
was making. Indirectly he was tell- 
ing the Chinese Brother to take his 
hands off the Himalayas. 

Meanwhile, reports have reached 
here about Sti S.A. Dange’s long 
meeting with Soviet leader Khrush- 
chev. Mr. Khrushchev has express- 
ed the hope that the existing rela- 
tions between India and. the: Soviet 
Union would further improve. -Delhi 
will watch with interest the practical 
results’ of this meeting. : 

* + * . 

pD the past few weeks there has 

inevitably been a reappraisal in 
New Delhi of India’s relations with 
the Afro-Asian countries. Thè ‘need 
for such reappraisal became clear 
almost for the first time following the 
ugly incident in Jakarta at the time 
of the Asian Games. But the incident 
only brought out in relief a problem 
that has grown over the years. 

A clear awareness of the ‘need 
for more positive implementation of 
our policy of non-alignment has 
taken shape in recent weeks, mainly 
as a result of the effects of Peking’ s 
false „propaganda against us. It -is 
now felt in responsible circles that 
our initial hesitations in the handl- 
ing of problems ‘of newly-indepen- 
dent countries have had a diluting 
effect on our relations with some of 
them. 

There is also emerging the aware- 
ness that the slogan of Afro-Asian 
unity has to be given the content of 
substantial reality. Till recently ‘the 
approach has only been in general 
“‘terms—for instance, in respect of 
nuclear tests and disarmament. ‘There 
has been little done by way of bring- 
ing about a clear-cut.community of 
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and the Chinese Com-. 





ideas. Caution aai the emerg- 
ence. of a third bloc Ied to inability 
even to function. as a solid group, as 
was possible ip the earlier stages. ` 

It is now being increasingly felt 
that. steps for providing an economic 
base for Afro-Asian solidarity must 
be. taken withoat much delay.. In 
other words, the beginning made at 
the Cairo conference must be follow- 
ed up at least now. It is felt that 
the economic results of our striving 
for self-sufficiency in same respects 





RELUCTANT 
PRINCES 

THE Nizam, reputed to be among 

the world’s richest men, .is too 
poor to‘contribite to the National 
Defence Fund. His privy purse is 
only. Rs. 50 lakhs a year end obvious- 
ly it is totally. inadequate, to meet. 
this poor man’s needs. All that. he 
could manage, no doubt with the 
greatest difficulty, was’ Rs. 2 lakhs 
out of trust and personal funds. 

-If this is the plight of the richest 
of them all, litle wonder that 115 
ex-rulers of princely states have been 
unable to muster more than Rs. 24 
lakhs in cash and Rs. 1.8 lakhs worth 
of gold. This :s what the National 
Defence Fund hes got so far from the 
ex-rulers. 

:The total number of ex-rulers is 
about 550. ‘The total of the privy pur- 
ses paid to.them is over Rs. 5 crores 
per annum. Among those who have 
publicly announced their intention to 
donate.and have not done so till now 
are the Maharafas of Jaipur, ‘Patiala 
and. Baroda. 

Only five of the ex-rulers have 
paid Rs. 1 lakh each. There are at 
least’ 11 who. get between Rs. 11 
jakhs and Rs. £0 lakhs annually as 
privy purses. . 

None of these ex-rulers has offer- 
ed ,to surrender any part of His 
foreign .exchange holdings abroad, 
despite. the .Government’s special 
appeal. One estimate puts these 
holdings at over. Rs. 100 crores. 

It seems pretty. clear that the 
Majority of the ex-rulers-are keener 
on power politics than on the coun- 
try’s.defence: It is not too late for 
the Government to rectify the initial 
mistake of havirg allowed them large 
privy. purses when the -economy 
could ill afford t and élso of having 
permitted them to keep their immense 
wealth intact. ’ 
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have had an adverse effect on the 
economies of some of our Asian 
neighbours, and this has been re- 
flected in political attitudes. For 
instance, Burma and Thailand have 
been supplying rice to us; our attain- 
ing self-sufficiency in rice production 
directly affects them. In this con- 
text, thinking appears to centre on 
more and more commodity agree- 
ments with-such countries, ` i 
+ * a 

AN important problem that faces 

the Government. today is the 
policy to be pursued with regard to 


: the tribal people in NEFA who have 


had the grim experience of Chinese 
occupation. While the rehabilita- 
tion of those displaced ‘by the actual 
military operation is being taken in 
hand, a long-range approach to the 
NEFA is believed to be already 
under consideration. > 

The “philosophy of NEFA” as 
so long worked out left the tribal 
people alone, so that they might be 
protected from exploitation by their 
more-favoured neighbours of the 
plains. The policy of protecting the 
tribal cultures was taken up at the 
direct instance of the Prime Minister 
himself, since he’ always felt that a 
laissez faire attitude might result in 
the extermination of their cultures. 
At the same time, the preservation 
ofthe cultural entity of the NEFA 
has, to a certain extent, kept the tri- 
bal people almost quarantined from 
the main current of Indian develop- 
ment. A. state of isolation after all 
is not the most wholesome thing for 
the people of an area caught up in 
the vortex of a modern war with an 
unscrupulous invader making the 
most out of it. 


While. the greater body of the 
affected tribal people have rallied 
behind India’s defence effort, New 
Delhi is not blind to the possibility 
of the Chinese making use of their 
occupation to win over a section of 
the tribal people. A liberal dona- 
tion of arms and money can hardly 
be ruled‘out. This poses a serious 
problem of «security as well. It is 
quite on the cards that the Chinese 
might leave half a dozen Phizos 
behind, who might prove -useful to 
them in the future. This .danger 
-will have to be carefully examined, 
and .the need for:utmost vigilance is 


“being stressed here in this context. 


While severe punishment. awaits 
those against whom direct evidence of 


complicity with the invading forces 
is available, the problem of political 
approach to the tribal people is be- 
ing thoroughly gone into. A new 
policy of meeting the. aspirations of 
the tribal people while keeping them 
firmly within the framework of the 
Indian Union is expected to. be taken 


The Week 
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up soon. ‘There will ‘be ‘conscious 
efforts at cementing the relations 
between the hill people and -those of 
the plains, The traditional anti- 
pathy tha?’ imatks, the. relations ` be- 


tween the two is sought to be reduc- , 


ed, if not iatally eliminated: 
As part, ¢ of this new Geal for the 


KASHMIR. AND INDO- PAX. "TALKS, | | 
e CRAZY IDEAS GALORE è: « : 


BAKSHI Ghulam -Mohammed’s 
address to,‘the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party only. partially indicat- 


ed the misgivings and anxiety in the- 


State over the proposed Indo-Pakis- 
tan talks. Propaganda in certain 
Rightist circles in this country in 


favour of immediate settlement with ' 


Pakistan, presumably at .any. cost, 
has been the cause of these doubts. 

Virtually the whole of the Kash- 
mir Cabinet has been camping in the 
Capital this 
Nehru’s clarification of India’s stand 
on the proposed talks given in Parlia- 
ment as well as in private talks with 
the Kashmiri leaders has been found 
most reassuring, the State’s Minis- 
ters tend to emphasize the need for. 
vigilance in view of Rightist pressure 
within the country as well ‘as the 
interest taken by Britain and the U. S. 
in the matter. 

According to the’ Kashmiri 
leaders’ thinking, Western Powers’ 
interest is not likely to remain con- 
fined to the securing of goodwill 
and amity between the two sides but 
may extend to attempts at interven- 
tion in the form of pressure in favour 
of third party mediation or arbitra- 
tion. The Kashmiri leaders would 
like India’s opposition to such media- 
tion or arbitration to be firmly reiter- 
ated so that no illusions may, be left 
on that score. 

.. An interesting-aspect of the stand 
taken by these leaders seems to be that 
any settlement ‘which goes beyond 
_ straightening out of the cease-fire 
line and its acceptance as the perma- 
nent boundary between -India and 
Pakistan can be blocked: by the State 
itself. The. State enjoys a special 
status’ and has its own Constitution 
although functioning’ within the 
scheme of India’s constitutional set- 


up. Any settlement which affects ` 


week. Though Sri - 


‘that, this 
` immortal tome will cost Rs. 8,000. 


the -present position ‘will have to be 


approved by both the Kashmir , 


Assembly and Parliament, - 
Ey 


our county ” ae krown any 


kinds -of ` shortages, but hot of 
persons. With crazy ideas.’ Any pub- 
lic occasion; unfailingly brings hun- 
dreds of them* to the’ surface. 


They are by no means confined . 


to any party.’ They range from the 
brave politician bent upon liberating 
Tibet to the ‘wrestler’ who offers 
to engage the Huni ina freé Style bout 
to the dezth. 

The mere ‘imaginative of these 
find their inspiration i in Kurukshetra: 
The latest instance is that ofan orga- 


i nisation which plans to’ present: the 


Bhagavad. -Gita’ inscribed ‘on 150 
copper plates to the ‘President. The 
idea of tke-sponsors is that’ Defence 
Minister Chavan, ‘like -Arjuna’ of 
old, should, derive ; the: jnecessary 
inspiration. |’ : 


Whetker this ‘Arjuna? of the twen- . 


tieth century. needs such inspiration 
is. beside the point. The point is 
“copper edition” of the 


Also , that: this organisation plaris 
to. bring oit similar editions of other 
scriptures“to ensure that the “spiri- 
tual content” of the’ people is kept 
intact. -Evidently ` the -reasoning ‘is 
that the inspiration is provided by 
the copper rather than by the’Gita. 

On a par with this is the Jan 
Sangh’s | strategy, for deféating' the 
Chinese. ` That’ partys. ‘organ 
Organiser ‘has made two major sug- 
gestions: L.'A panel of ‘historians 
must preate a proper military his- 
tory of India. '2. Offices, school rooms 
and publiz.halls must display pictures 
of. Dhanurdhari Rama, Chakradhari 
Krishna and Khadgadkaii Shivaji. 
Organiser-has no use for the Buddha 


tribal people, many nation-building 
activities will be undertaken in 
NEFA. With the question of front- 
ier defence assuming considerable 
importance, one has to think in terms 
of an equally formidable rear, so 
that the invader might find it wise not 
to go in for a foolhardy adventure. 





and ‘Gandhiji, who it thinks have 
been idolized beyond all proportion. 

That is not all. Organiser also 
wants. army men in Parliament and 
in the Planning Commission. 


- Evidently only the Defence of India 


Rules have prevented it from asking 
for amoy men in other places. 

* - $ 
GREATER tealisation in recent 

‘days of the importance: of co- 
operatives for the economic develop- 
ment of the country has become evi- 
dent from the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India is treating the esta- 
blishment ‘of co-operatives as a 
matter. of top priority. 

Writing at the instance of Prime 
Minister Nehru to the State Chief 
Ministers and Ministers of Co-opera- 
tion and Community Development, . 
Sri S.K. Dey, Union Minister, has 
urged that the establishment of con- 
sumer co-operatives should be 
given the “bighest importance”. This 
he has described as the only way to 
ensure adequate supplies of essential 
commodities, particularly foodgrains, 
at fair.prices. 

: Eailier, the Cabinet discussed the 
economic trends in the country. and 
agreed with Sri Nanda’s suggestion 
that the Government should en- 
courage the setting up of co-operative 
consumer stores in rural and urban 
areas to check . prices and ensure 
proper supply. 

‘Food Minister S.K. Patil’s oft- 
repeated assurances that the Govern- 
ment could depend on the patriotism 
of. the ‘traders—with whom he has 
had talks over the past few weeks— 
apparently did not convince even 
critics of the co-operative movement 
in the Congress party. At the meet- 
ing of-the Congress Parliamentary 
Party’s standing committee on prices 


‘last week, members expressed the 


fear that the situation in regard to 
‘consumer goods might become diffi- 
cult ‘if the Government did not take 
immediate action to exercise some 
kind of control. The situation creat- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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WITH NEHRU ALL THE WAY 


This hard-hitting article by a Congress MP examines and demolishes the Right-wing 
critique of Jaweharlal Nehru’s policies. ; 


History knows many a betrayal 
of friendship, but the one committed 
by the Chinese will go down in his- 
tory as the most unfortunate and an 
unmatched instance of a friend being 
stabbed in the most treacherous and 
inhuman manner. 

The Chinese we treated nicely. 
We gave them all support and help 
in their national issues and lent them 
prestige by taking them out of world 
isolation. We extended uniformly 
our hand of friendship and goodwill 
on the basis of recognition of each 
other’s independence, non-aggres- 
sion and non-interference and peace- 


ful co-existence based on the princi- 


ples of Panch Sheel. And yet they 
have betrayed this goodwill and 
friendship. But we know how to 
deal with them. 

Our jawans, in spite of the odds, 
have already given them a bitter 
taste of what to expect. The enemy 
has been made to realise that India 
is not the butter through which the 
war criminals of China—Chou, Mao 
and Shao—told their soldiers to pass 
like a knife. The initial advantage 
that an aggressor always has has 
been neutralised. The tide has 
begun to turn. Sober confidence 
among the people under the leader- 
ship of the Prime Minister is manifest 
everywhere. 


Gaining Strength _ 

On all fronts—arms equipment, 
purchase and production,’ national 
and international—we are gaining 
strength and parity with our highly 
militarised neighbour who appears 
skilled not in construction but in 


destruction, whose rulers have starv- 


ed their people of butter and instead 
have provided them guns to invade a 
friendly neighbour. 

We had to suffer a setback due to 
the surprise attack .and Chinese 
superiority in combat forces and 
murderous equipment. We have seen 
World War I and Il—and especially 
the memory of World War II is 
fresh in our minds.. The then Chou- 
Mao-Shao, Hitler,’ in a surprise 
attack, humbled many democracies. 
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The great British Empire could 
not have resisted him because we 
know that the democracies were not 
prepared like dictators for war. 
Many of the grim, battles the demo- 
cracies lost. We see ahead another 
grim struggle for Indian democracy 
against the’ Chinese Hitler—a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat turned into 
an imperialism—but the result is 
not in doubt. , 


Fury Unleashed 


Even as our valiant jawans are 
continuing -their heroic efforts to 
clear the Motherland of the Chinesé 
intruders, a m:ghty tempest, a uni- 
que upsurge of patriotic fervour, is 
gathering’ momentum. The fury of 
400-odd millions against the shame- 
less aggressors who are threatening 
the country’s hard-wan freedom | is 
being unleashed. 

And outside the country, on the 
international horizon, we find, the 
democracies conscious of this massive 
onslaught on ane of their sistérs. 

But we are surprised at the beha- 
viour of some of our friends in our 
own land. We are advised to give 
up the policy of non-alignment. 
They ask us how it has helped us. 
We are proud cf our Prime Minister 
who enunciatec the policy of non- 
alignment. We are proud that we 
belong to a ccuntry which believes 
in peace and Panch Sheel. We have 
proved our bora fides to the world. 
We are not dcuble-faced so as to 
shout -of peace and prepare for war. 
The world believes in our sincerity. 
As a result. of our sincerity and our 
non-alignment policy the U.S. and 
U.K. and other countries came to 
our help without - conditions or 
strings. We aporéciate the statement 
of Prof. Galbraith that America 
does not want an ally but wants to 
be a friend in need. 


High Prestige 

Next to the United Nations, the 
most organised and respected orga- 
nization of democracies is the Com- 
monwealth. The nature of our 
association with it is another example 


‘that we shall stick to it. 


of our Prime Minister’s successful 
foreign policy and the policy of 
non-alignment. Either as a military 
ally or as part of a SEATO or 
NATO-like organisation, we could 
never have commanded the same 
respect, prestige and regard in the 
Commonwealth or in the comity of 
nations wedded to democracy. 

There are the many neutral 
nations like UAR and Yugoslavia 
which also have extended support 
to our country. 

Thus, Panch Sheel and the bolio 
of non-alignment have stood the 
test of time. We emphatically assert 
This is the 
desire of the people of»this country 
and outside too. 

It is surprising that in spite of the 
success of the policy of non-align- 
ment there are some self-styled bril- 
liants who are not tired of shouting 
that non-alignment should be given 
up and we should join the Western 
military bloc. But it is a happy 
sign that the friends of the West 
approve of our policy and feel that 
it is in world interest that this policy 
should be continued. The latest 
statement of Mr Averell Harriman, 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State, 
that it was in the interest of the USA 
that India should maintain friendship 
with Russia does not carry convic- 
tion with the leaders of the Swatantra 
Party. 


C.R.’s Verdict : 

Sri Rajagopalachari, speaking i 
Madras, said, “The military ster 
who came down here were no good. 
They succumbed to politicians. I am 
convinced there is some truth in 
what the John Birch Society says 
about people in the American Admi- 
nistration. It is quite likely that 
many of- them are crypto-Commu- 
nists.” 

And about American aid he 
bitterly protested, “Have you ever 
seen aid given so hopelessly and stu- 


_pidly without strings? Oh, but then 


I forgot—Kennedy and ‘Ge lbraith 
and a whole lot of these young men 


(Continued on page 18) 


NON-ALIGNMENT: AND SOCIALISM 


-by Arsi HARVANT, M.P. ' 


The policy of non-alignment is the logical. sequal ‘to all. that: our people have stood for under Sri Nehru’s 


leadership from the days of the freedom struggle, SEYS. : this _ Congress Member of Parliament. 


This policy 


has paid rich divaiends and is the only one that can take us to the goal of Socialism, he says. 


Never before since the days of 
the Buddha and Ashoka did India 
follow a sounder and nobler foreign 
policy than it has been doing’ under 
the dynamic leadership of our’ great 
Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who, though described by his 
critics as a peace-time leader, has 
been and is our leader in peace as 
well as in war. 

It should not ‘be forgotten ‘that 
Sri Nehru led India in its. struggle 
for freedom from British Imperial: 
ism. Though he became India’s 
first Prime Minister. following the 
transfer of power from ‘the British 
and not as a result of bloody revolu- 
‘tion, he has all the ingredients of the 
hard-boiled revolutionary. `“ 

India attained freedom ‘in ’ the 
forties, but it was a member ‘of the 
international family'even in the early 
twenties, when it had the de jure 
status of a, member of the League 
of Nat.ons. Ever since then it has 
played a role in international politics. 


Continuing Policy || 


Before the dawn. of freedom, 
India, used to have’a dual foreign 
policy. While its official attitude 
was dictated by Whitehall, its peo- 
ples’ policy was represented by the 
Indian National Congress led by 
‘Jawaharlal Nehru. Who can forget 
the days when Sri Nehru, accompa- 
nied by his closest friend, Sri Krishna 
Menon, visited Barcelona and stood 
on its ashes? Who can forget that 
Sri Nehru disapproved Munich’ and 
was alarmed at the rise of Hitler 
and Mussolini? Who can forget that 
` Sri Nehru, with the meagre resources 
of the Congress, sent a small medical 
missión to resurgent China fighting 
against Japanese imperialism and 


_ that Dr Kotnis still lies buried in ‘an ` 


obscure village of North China? 


Sri Nehru’s present foreign policy, , 


often described as India’s policy of 
non-alignment, is the continuation 
of the policy which the Indian people 
adopted when fighting against impe- 
rialism and colonialism. It is a 
policy which aims at ending the ex- 
ploitation of man by: man and 


countries bee écuntries. It is a policy 
for peace’ ang, co-existence.” 


Zs 


Ideals Count“ 


"The naxed aggression ‘by China 
hàs, created a number of doubting 
Thomases’ in this couritty. They 
argue that, bu: for- Sri Nehru’s non- 
alignment ‘Solicy, “India would’ have 
been armec td. the teeth by the ‘Anglo- 
Americans ‘to face Chinese aggres- 
sion. But they conveniently, forget 
that in Korea 16 nations which sent 
troops, including the’ best ‘soldiers 
from ‘Turkey heavily equipped -by the 
Anglo- Aimicricans, fought the’ Chi- 
nese hord6, ‘Dut ultimately had: to 
accept the’38t Parallel. 

Moderr. warfare has ceased to be 
conventioral—that, is, the kind in 
which bat_les - are won ‘by superior 
armies ard’ armaments.’ Modern 
wars are wars of ideas and, ideals, 
and: a. ccutitry, ‘however poorly 
garrisonedzand equipped, is, bound to 
win if- its-wár aims are clean.’ We 
might have' hed some military revers- 
es in NEF: sand’ Ladakh, but we have 
to. remember that’ 62 nations of the 
world hay” su2ported us'in'our strúg- 
gle i agains“ the Chinese. 
the armed mizht ‘of Chind, no coun- 
try’ suppo-ted her except the ‘ “great” 
ahaa oF Albania and the: Chinese 


: Neither Padlcur’ 


All - this” was possible . because 
India corsistently and persistenly, 
under the ‘leadership ‘of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, refused to walk” into the 
parlour o7 either the Soviet Union 
or the United States “of America. 
Its policy” òT. non-2lignment ‘could 
never have paid better dividends than 
it’ did at this hour of crisis. 

` India Jas won the first round in 
the war in spite of some reverses on 
the front “fhe Communist parties 


_ of many countries, including those of 


India ané Hady, have disowned their 
brethren’ ini- faith in China. The 
Communst' 2arty of India is more 
vocal in īts: support to India’s war 
‘effort thai day other party opposed 


‘In'spite of ` 


to the’ Congress. All this has been 
possible because Sri Nehru refused to 
accept that the world is divided into 
two camps—the Communist and the 
non-Communist—for after — all, 
here is India, pledged to undiluted 
Socialism, but far away from’ the 
Marxism either of Lenin or Mao. 
The Chinese have done the great- 
est harm to the cause of Socialism. 
They betrayed India’s friendship 
and thus helped the. cause of colo- 
nialism and imperialism. But India; 
determined as always; will march to 
the goal of international peace and 
co-existence. There may be cynics 
like Sri Kripalani'to aver that Panch- 
Sheel was born.in sin. But the fact 
remains that Panch, Sheel is in tune 
with the genius.of India. Through 


the stormand stresses created by the 


Chinese gangsters, India will iek to 
this policy. 


PETR Position 

The policy of ME EE is 
no dogma with Sri Nehru and his 
supporters. It is the logical seguel 
tő all that India has stood for from 
the days of the Karachi Congress, 


when it was resolved that the social . 


injustices in human society should 
end:. It is ‘the only policy that a 
country pledged to world peace and 
democratic socialism can pursue. 
All these years India has refused 
to be a part of the cold'war. Had 
India. been a part of the cold war, 
I feel, by now Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima would have been repeated in 
Moscow and Washington. As long 


_as India is led by Sri -Nehru—and 


I have no doubt it will be led by him 
as long he wants to lead it—there is 
no question of giving ‘up non-align- 
ment. There is no man or woman in 


India who believes that Sri Nehru ° 


will ever surrender India’s honour, for 
among the 440. million people of 
India there is none more honourable 
than he. His faith and courage 
in this hour of crisis have been sus- 
tained by his’policy of non-alignment. 

. There are people who feel that 
the massive armed aid from’ the 


“ (Continued on page 16) : 
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Report from New York 


AMERICA AND CHINESE INVASION 


by J: S. ANAND 


This is a special report on U.S. reactions and approaches to Peking’s invasion of India and the subsequent 
who has sent this despatch from New York. 


cease-fire by a student of U.S. affairs 


A significant aspect of American 
aid to India in the present crisis is 
the “‘style” rather than the content. 
Any American administration at any 
time would have come to the aid of 
India in a conflict with the Communist 
Government of China, because its 
“power politics” dictate hostility to 
the Chinese Government even if 
sincere and intimate friendship for 
the Indian Government was lacking. 
It may be recalled that the U.S. 
Government had gone to the aid of 
Yugoslavia during its tension years 
against the Soviet Union under Stalin 
and supplied much more military 
aid than is programmed for India. 

The Chinese attack came at a time 
when the American press was pre- 
occupied with the Cuban crisis and 
American politicians were engaged in 
electioneering. President Kennedy 
could launch the programme in his 
own “style” so as to presènt it as an 
act of friendship without strings. 
There lies the contrast between the 
present aid and the wheat loan of 
1951 or even some of the more recent 
economic aid arrangements. Some 
sections of the U.S. press, indeed, 
could not resist the temptation to 
show their glee over the fate of non- 
alignment, and to renew criticism 
over India’s action in Goa or Kash- 
mir. : 

But the highest officials could 
pursue their policy without detrac- 
tion by die-hard Congressmen and 
with the knowledge that the public 
was more concerned with Cuba than 
with the details of American aid in 
a distant Himalayan conflict. Cuba 
involved the very safety of the United 
States and the disposition of tens of 
thousands of American soldiers: the 
India-China war required at the time 
only modest amounts of emergency 
military supplies with no risk to the 
United States. 


Kennedy Aim 

The Chinese attack, in itself, 
went a long way in ensuring the ful- 
filment of the basic-and minimum 
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Objectives of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration in India. The main objective 
was that while India may disagree 
with the United States on various 
international issues and remain non- 
aligned, she should recognize that 
her security u timately depended on 
the Western bloc. 

The Eisennower Administration 
had itself outg-own the “pactomania” 
of John Foster Dulles by 1959 and 
advocated non-alignment and non- 
militarization of the new African 
States. (It attacked the Soviet Union 
for allegedly seeking a military align- 
ment in the Congo of Pattice 
Lumumba). 

President Kennedy’s Administra- 
tion developed on this new line. 
While confirming faithfulness to 
existing commitments, it began to 
look on alliances in the rocket age 
as, to a considerable extent, limiting 
the United States’ own flexibility. 
It felt that even the existing commit- 
ments might be beyond the military 
capabilities af the United States, 
and required an expansion of “limit- 
ed war” forces which was launched 
soon after President Kennedy’s inau- 
guration. It should be noted that 
it was a fear of Mr Kennedy’s inten- 
tions which made President Ayub 
Khan and other allies rush to 
Washington in 1961. 


Three Limiting Factors 


But the Kennecy Administra- 
tion’s attitude of acceptance of non- 
alignment had its own limits. First, 
the friendly non-aligned country 
should depend ultimtely on the West 
rather than oa the Communist bloc 
for its security. That is why the 
Indian negotiations with the Soviet 
Union for che manufacture of 
MIG-21, the police action in Goa in 
defiance of Americen advice, and 
preoccupation with military indepen- 
dence through indigenous manufac- 
ture of advarced weapons, aroused 
concern, and sometimes even hosti- 
lity, in Washington. 

Secondly, -he Kennedy Adminis- 


tration expected that the non-aligned 
countries receiving large-scale Ameri- 
can aid should show concern for vital- 
American interests and not embarrass- 
the United States. That is why it 
reacted strongly to the resolution 
of the Belgrade Conference on the 
Guantanamo base, though it appre- 
ciated that India approved it with 
great hesitation. 

Thirdly, while it accepted India’s 
choice of non-alignment, it wished 
India to stop proselytization of cther 
countries and active advocacy of her 
own policy of non-alignment as the 
only right policy, as thts would tend 
to undermine or discredit the alliance 
system of the U.S. 


All these aims were largely achiev- 
ed within days of the Chinese 
attack on India with a minimal cost 
to the United States. 

While doubts persisted in 
Washington as in New Delhi about 
the ultimate aims of Peking or the 
complex of calculations which went 
into its decision to attack, the initial 
reaction was that the conflict and the 
U.S. commitment would be limited. 


Increased Interest 


As the days passed, a series of 
events led to some readjustment. The 
further offensives by China and the 
political repercussions in India, lead- 
ing to the resignation of Sri Krishna 
Menon and change in the military 
leadership, on the one hand required 
an increase in military commitments 
and on the other encouraged a rais- 
ing of hopes and objectives. The 
cooling down of the Cuban crisis, 
the favourable turn in the American 
elections and the arrival of more 
American correspondents to India 
led to greater American press interest 
in the conflict. The press became 
more vocal in demanding an end to 
non-alignment, further changes in 
the government and an acceptance 
of American supervision and advice 
as essential to meet the threat. It 
began to berate Indian military capa- 
bilities and to complain that the 


o 


Indian Government military ‘esta~. 
blishment was not fully co-operative. 

Finally, the United States came to ` 

be convinced that somewhat: greater ~ 
military involvement in India was 
not likely to block the opportunities 
_for any meaningful negotiatons with 


_ the Soviet Union in the wake of the. œ 


Cuban crisis. It was during this 
stage that the U.S. became convinced 
that the conflict or tension would: 
continue for a long time, and would 
require a. continuous progrdmme of 
thilitary supplies. It sought the 


acceptance of an American military. | 


aid- mission (a compromise was final- 
ly agreed upon), access to. the front 
lines and a commitment to use the- 
aims only against the Chinese and 
to return them when no' moxe-needéd, 
From the outset of the conflict 
the U.S. officials saw the. need to 
send missions to India, to obtain full 
information of the. capabilities , and 
needs of. the Indian, Army,‘ and to 


supervise its training in the, modern ` 


weapons. 


Compromise, Plan 


It may be recalled in! this connec- ` 


tion that the non-aligned countries 
have never opposed, receiving arms 
from the United States, though they 
preferred purchase on easy. terms 
rather than outright grants. Infact, 
the problem was not .payment, but 
the American law which required 
acceptance of certain, conditions in 
return for military grants., - ». 

India had, as early as 1951, sign- 
ed an agreement with the US, for 
acquisition of arms. The, agree- 
ment stipulated that the arms could 
be used only ‘for self- defence. But 
India and other non-aligned countries 
refused to agree to harnionize their 
foreign policy with that of the United 
States or to specify use only against 
‘Communist aggression. One of the 
crucial differences was the U.S. 
insistence , that the Military... Assis- 
tance Advisory Group . should ` be 
stationed in. the recipient country. 
. It was on this question that Egypt’s 
negotiations with the U.S. broke 
down in 1955 and Egypt was obliged 
to turn to the Communist bloc. The 
non-aligned countries were anxious 
that their ‘armed, forces should be 
protected from foreign influences. 
‘. The United States felt that,- if 
it granted military aid to India with- 
‘out a military mission, there would be 
strong criticism in Congress. - A 
compromise, -litiiting the size of. the 
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i . 
mission and citaching it to the Amer- 
can Embass~ with a current name, 

was worked out, *. : 

The: neec Tor a military -mission 
and for the sugply of relevant intelli- 
gence could: s=‘pressed: most effective- 
ly on the ground that the Indian 
problem: was not lack, of equipment, 
. but the more=erious ones of- training 
and leadership and strategy. That 
is what the American press began. to 
do, especialy; after the’ rush, of the 
planeload .c®_corresponderits. at the. 
end of October. “ander the auspices 
of. the Pentegon. . -> 

- It was. frankly. being talked about 
in: Washington. at the time of Prime 
Minister Nz2hru’s letter asking for 
urgent .U.& assistance that New 
Delhi itself did:not clearly, know what 
exactly .was ‘needed. Tn- a sense the 
tendency, wasythat the U.S.. knew 
little-of thé capabilities and, needs ‘of 
India, and, it could, if it-received:co- 
operation, estimate: it better. than 
was done; dl. then by, the, Thdian 
officials. “a 
_. The critzcism incréased , after the 

Chinese ‘announcement of. cease-fire. 

“ After tha fall’ of Walong, Se La, 
and, Bomdia,’: regarded as “bood, 
.natural defence positions”, -the real 
weakness” eas‘ the. Indian failure to 
comprehenc the. implications of a 
modern wa- and of corréct strategy. 
The purpos of the. press’ criticisms 
in the U.S: Tas ‘been. not to, under- 
mine the, new. leadership’ at the 

‘Defence. Eeddquartérs “which the 

‘American “press “generally approves, 

but to “enstre’ greater acceptance’ of 
- American zuidince, The > visit “of 
Gen. -Adams* to. ‘the front-line. is 
intérpreted “1 “ere as pari of Pentagon’ s 
insistence Ca ‘on-the-spot inspection 
before the U.S: ‘could commit itself 
to massive 2rms aid. The Harri- 
man mission is ‘reported: to ‘have 
stressed’ “complete ` retraining” 

of the Indien ‘armed ‘forces: and’ an 

overall “pre gtarhme for mobilising 
India’s econcmy as well: as the fight- 
ing. forces. oe 


ae ae eo r 


Peking Moves ` aviun 
The, motivations. ‘behind ` ae 
Chinese . ceasé-fire “statement of 


Nov. 20 haz. been as.much a puzzle 
‘to officials’ and ‘commentators in the 
U.S. as it the rest of the world. 
The guesset- Tall into three categories: 

First o7 these is the view held 
among the State Department’s Asian 
experts thet .China’s purpose was 
limited to improving its negotiating 


fa 


“the < conflict, 


‘arms. 
implied threat of a Soviet-American' 
¡coalition against Communist China 


position, to “‘teach India a lesson” 
for the forward movements of this 
year and for defiance of China, and 
to impress on the rest of Asia that 
China was not crumbling but was a 
great’ power to be reckoned with. 
As soon as these aims were achieved, 
she withdrew. The patriotic reac- 
tiomin India, the prospect of greater 
Ameérican arms-aid and the problem 
of over-extended supply lines were 
relatively secondary considerations. 

The second school holds the view 
that the U.S. inyolvement, the pro- 
blem: of supply. lines, the unexpected 
Indian reaction and the likelihood of 
losing in non-aligned countries were 
among the reasons that caused China 
to retreat in time. China feared that 
if - continued, might 
extend’ much wider and become un- 
controllable, , This: view is held by 
very few in the U.S. 

The third view is that perhaps 
even more than American aid, the 
Soviet reaction- induced China , to 
retreat. This ‘last. view - has little 
proof, and is based’ almost wholly 
on. speculation, but is widely held. 
It is to some extent coupled with the 
adyice that India should avoid rene- 
wal of conflict, while building her 
strength, and should attempt to 
find ground for negotiations. 

Strangely enough, this last view, 
which: coincides largely with what 
was. formerly described as Krishna 
‘Menon’s strategy, is prevalent in a 
variety of circles, including military 
experts as well as ea pents on Sino- 
‘Soviet relations. 


‘Soviet Pressure’ 

The New York Herald Tribune, 
the respected Republican newspaper, 
wrote editorially on Nov 21: “The 
Chinese Communists, if they insisted 
on advancing into India, were fac- 
ed with the prospect of running into 
a wall of American’ and Soviet 
We ‘must assume that the 


frightened Peking much more than 
winter - weather, overextended lines 
and anything else.” 

In the same issue Marguerite 
Higgins from Washington referred 
to. officials’ view that the Soviet atti- 
tude was one of the factors behind 
the Chinese move. “Possible pres- 
sure from the Soviet Union, which 
still holds power of economic life- 
and-death over Red China through 


(Continued on page 21) 
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_ FUMBLING IN. PUBLICITY. 


by. i P. "CHATURVEDI 


ONE 


i 


A well-known working journalist looks at the problems of publicity in a war crisis and 
pinpoints the failings of the official information agencies. 


The military unpreparedness of 
‘the country came’as a rude shock 
to us. We found that our assess- 
ments were wrong, that our intelli- 
gence was not up to the mark and the 
persons entrusted with defending the 
nation did not PONG equal to the 
task. 


Our basic fault lay in the fact that 
those persons whose primary duty 
was to assess and define the objec- 
tives of defence policy devoted their 
attention to extraneous matters. 
Proper attention could not be given 
to, this aspect. The persons select- 
ed did not have the requisite expe- 
tience or lacked the courage and 
initiative needed. 

I think the same holds good in 
regard to our unpreparedness on 
the information front. I may add 
that our unpreparedness on the 
information front has contributed 
not a little to our military unpre- 
paredness or unpreparedness on the 
political front. 


Just as we have not only reassess- 
ed our defence needs but have re- 
juvenated the Defence Ministry by 
getting a dynamic Defence Minis- 
ter, a new-set of Defence Secretaries, 
a new Chief of Army Staff, a new 
Corps Commander; a new Master- 
General of Ordnance and the rest, 


we need reorganisation on the publi- | 


city front also. 


As in the matter of defence, we 
will have to employ persons who 
have “battle experience’ 
needed a Gen. Maneckshaw, who 


has 30 bullets in his body, we need ' 


persons who have at least some expe- 
rience of work in a newspaper 
office or`in a broadcasting organisa- 
tion and who are aware of the psy- 
chological needs. of readers and lis- 
teners in India and abroad., 


It is regrettable that the day the 
major Chinese invasion was launched 
at Dhola, we started with a Radio 
Sangeet Sammelan. Cancellation 


N 
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*, Just as we > 


of the prozramme would have 
demonstratec a new sense of urgency 


‘to the war denger. In the matter of 
-disseminating information the condi- 
tion has been worse. 


It is a fact that our publicity has 
been tardy. We are told not to 
listen: to Peking Radio. Newspapers 
are criticizel for publishing the 
Chinese version of news: But when 
three hundred and odd correspon- 
dents from different parts of the 
world ask the official spokesman 
representing the twin Ministries of 
Defence and External Affairs about 
anything in which the people in this 
country and elsewhere are interested, 
he puls a long face and says, “J 
have nothing to add; I have no 
information: It is a matter of secu- 
rity. I do not deny or confirm 
anything; you may draw your own 
conclusions.” Such_statements from 
Public Information Officers is little 
short of criminal.m a peed of 
crisis. 


Let us exemine the needs of pub- 
licity at the present. time. “We are 
getting a lot of aid from friendly 
governments. We need much more, 
and it is necessary that their enthu- 
siasm in-our defence efforts should 
continue unabated. Friendly coun- 
tries like the United States, the U.K., 
Canada, Australia and, France 
depend for the appreciation of the 


' war situation on the reports not only 


of their embassies and official repre- 
sentatives, but on the news they get 
from the frort, from the correspon- 
dents of newspapers and news agen- 
cies. There zre, very few who get an 
opportunity to read the diplomatic 
reports. Public opinion in those 
countries where it ultimately guides 
policies is based on what is published 
in the newspapers ar broadcast on 
radio and television. These coun- 
tries have sent a large number of 
correspondents of newspapers, news 
agencies and radio and television 
establishments, but they did not get 


any worthwhile information from 
our official news sources. 


To give one recent example, 
the . cease-fire proposal came as 
a total surprise to the people in 


-New Delhi and elsewhere -in this 


country. Newspapers carried only a 
summary of the proposals distribut- 
ed by a foreign news agency ‘at the 
initiative of the Chinese Foreign 
Office. The result was that an 
impression has created everywhere 
in the world—as has been indicated 
by Smt Lakshmi Ménon—that the 
Chinese proposals for withdrawal 
to the 1959 line were more favourable 
to India than’ India’s own terms! 
Now Mr Chou En-lai has informed 
us that he discussed these ‘proposals 
with the Indian Charge d’Affaires in 
Peking two days before their publica- 
tion. It is inconceivable that our 
Government did not have any idea 
of them before they were actually 
announced. Even foreign emba- | 
ssies in New Delhi, like the Czecho- 
slovak one, had- been hinting at some 
sort of a peace at an early date. © 


-If only press correspondents had 
been told—even off the record or as 
background to what was happening 


* —newspapers in India and in other 


countries would have reported the 
proposals properly, putting them in 
right perspective. There would then 
have been no need to send Sri A.K. 
sen and Smt Lakshmi Menon to 
Afro-Asian countries to explain the 
differences between India’s stand and 
China’s stand. 


It so happens that major items of 
information in this context bear 
the Peking date line or emanate from 
elsewhere. It is a perennial fault of 
the External Affairs Ministry that it 
has never exercised initiative in giv- 
ing news but has only corroborated 
or confirmed what has been publish- ` 
ed elsewhére, whether it is Peking, 
Mowcow or Washington. Our 
Government asked for certain clari- 
fications and we got this bit whem 


fl 


news was sent to India from Hong 
Kong and was confirmed a day later 
by the official spokesman. 


In World War I, Lord North- 
cliffe was entrusted with the job of 
bringing America to the side of 
Great Britain. He could do it in 
spite of obstruction and opposition 
from the British Embassy in 
Washington. He was spending 
Rs. 3 crores a day on publicity and 
propaganda trying to get the British 
point of view into the American 
Press. As he was a newspaperman 
and not a diplomat, he was heard and 
read with more respect and belief by 
the American people. In the Second 
World War the publicity apparatus of 
the Allies was recognised as having 
been instrumental in demoralising 
the national will of the Germans and 
the Japanese and enforcing a surren- 
der after Hiroshima. 


India may have to fight a long 
war with China. In that case we 
have to have a three-pronged publi- 
city offensive: (1) It must inform and 
enthuse the Indian people to resist 
the invasion. (2) It must influence 
the Tibetan and Chinese people 
through all the media available in 
order to make them understand the 
utter hopelessness of their rulers’ 
dreams of subjugating India: (3) 
Most important of all, it has to so 
direct publicity as to gain maximum 
public support from all countries, 
more especially neighbouring ones 
like Burma, Nepal, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia, Ceylon and Iran and friendly 
ones like the USA, U.K., Australia, 
‘Canada, U.A.R. and West Germany. 
This requires that whenever any 
information is given to newspapers, 


tion work is technical. It requires 
aptitude, training, and experience. 


If we cansider our information 
set-up from this point of view, it is 
found lacking in all three. Neither 
the Information Minister nor the 
Information Secretary and Deputy 
Secretary have. had any experience of 


regular newspaper or news agency” 


work, much Ess of a broadcasting 
organisation. The departmental 
heads may hæve been connected with 
some newspaper at the beginning of 
their careers, but newspaper produc- 
tion and its problems today are much 
more complez than, say, 30 years 
ago. Except the Director of News 
and Director of Adversiting in the 


Ministry of Information and Broad- 


casting, everybody else, whether he 
be a Directar of the Exterral Publi- 
city Divisian:.or Armed Forces 
Information Officer or any other 
dignitary, has had no active connec- 
tion, with any news organisation for 
the last 20 or 25 years. 


But this leck of experience can 
be made up if the persans concerned 
are receptive and can muster around 
themselves people with experience 
and knowledge. Unfortunately, both 
the Ministrics .of External Affairs 
and Information and Broadcasting 
suffer from a serious handicap in 
this respect. The Ministry of Exter- 
nal Affairs has been devoting more 
attention to foreign newspapers and 
journalists. Therė has always been 
coldness between this Ministry and 
Indian newspapers. But the Infor- 


mation Ministry was different. Ac- 
tually the Information Minister at 
one’ time was considered one of the 
best friends of working journalists 


Hindi world in trying to evolve a 
new language, a combination of 
Hindi and Urdu, also totally uncall- 
ed for. Despite this, it must be said, 
working journalists as well as Hindi 
writers and poets have stood as a 
man in their efforts, totally volun- 
tary, to. enthuse the people and pro- 
mote the national will to fight the 
invader. 


But it would have been much 
better if there was mutual confidence 
between the information apparatus 
and those who use it, if there was 
belief that-those who supply us 
information are properly equipped 
and trained to do that job and ‘we 
can rely on what they say. To 
create a climate of confidence a 
thorough shake-up is needed. 


Tt is necessary to have people 
who can appreciate the role of news- 
papers and news agencies in such an 
emergency. Itis regretable that we 
had no PTI correspondent in Peking, 
Moscow or many other centres 
abroad and could not be properly 
informed. But in spite of repeated 
requests the Information Ministry 
did not attach any importance to 
reorganization of the PTI. In spite 
of the emergency and the Defence 
of India Rules, no Press Adviser has 
been appointed and there is no press 
advising. There are many things that 
can be done and suggested, but there 
must be people who can understand 
the problem and execute the sugges- 
tions. 


ORNAMENTS 
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KASHMIR AND INDO-PAK RELATIONS 


Towards the close of the current 
month, the crucial Indo-Pakistan 
talks for an “honourable and equit- 
able, settlement of the Kashmir 
issue and related matters will probably 
be under way. 

The common people, of both 
India and Pakistan, who undoubtedly 
desire friendly relations, will look 
upon these talks with high expecta- 
tions. Resolving of the Kashmir 
question, which has been the key 
point in exacerbating and poisoning 
Indo-Pakistan relations ever since 
their birth as independent States, 
will surely open an era of amity and 
co-operation between the two coun- 


tries. 


It will, however, serve no useful 
purpose if the difficulties and comple- 
xities surrounding this problem are 
overlooked. This is not the first time 
that attempts at a settlement are be- 
ing made. Several similar attempts 
in the past failed to achieve results 
but on the other hand created more 
frustration and bitterness. 


Added Complexities 


Evidently neither India nor 
Pakistan considers the Kash- 
mir issue as just a territorial dispute 
between two countries which might be 
settled, given goodwill and desire for 
friendship, by minor or even major 
adjustments. While in Pakistan, 
the incorporation of Kashmir is 
presented as an objective for jehad 
or religious crusade, for the people 


of India, Jammu and Kashmir is. 


an integral part of the Indian Union 
and its defence is a manifestation of 
the secular, democratic character of 
thefr State, which cannot be compro- 
mised. 

To this delicate origin and sensi- 
tive character of the Kashmir dispute, 
several other factors have contributed 
further complexities—among them 
the entry of Pakistan into the West- 
ern military bloc and the establish- 


. ment of military bases not only in 


Pakistan but in the parts of Kashmir 
under its occupation. As against 
this, the Soviet Union has extended 
its unqualified support to India on 
the issue and has more than once 
exercised its veto in the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council against any move which 
questioned the status of Jammu and 
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Kashmir as an integral part of the 
Indian Union. ` 
It is in the context of this broad 
framework that the various steps 
taken and suggestions made for its 
solution have <o be examined. 


Invasion and After 


It was on Oct 20, 1947, that a 
large column of well-organised and 
well-armed tribesmen attacked Kash- 
mir State near Muzaffarabad and 
within a few days reached the very 
gates of the S-ate Capital, spreading 
death and destruction in the towns 
and localities captured on the way. 

The Maharaja, who had been 
procrastinating for months over the 
question of accession and had even 
been toying w-th the idea of indepen- 
dence for his state, found his admi- 
nistration colapsing. It was the 
leadership of zhe people’s movement 
in the State—the National Con- 
ference—whica organised resistance 
to the invade- and called for assis- 
tance from India. This finally 
obliged the Maharaja to fall in line 
and sign the Instrument of Accession 
to the Indian Union.. The Indian 
Army arrived in Srinagar full seven 
days after the invasion and only 
after it was daly invied not only by 
the ruler but also by the National 
Conference leadership. Thus was 
accession signed and sealed not only 
by the will o? the ruler—considered 
valid in the case of hundreds of other 
States which acceded to India and 
Pakistan—but also by that of the 
popular movement. : 

The Indien Amry, assisted by 
local popular volunteers, was soon 
able to push back the invader and 
might easily have driven them out 
of the whole >f Jammu and Kashmir 
but for the desire of the Government 
of India to avoid any head-on clash 
with Pakistar which could result in 
a disastrous war so soon after India 
and Pakistan had won freedom. 

Lord Mountbatten, the then 
Governor-General of India, who 
was against sending Indian troops to 
Kashmir at all to save it from the 
raiders, now advised against any 
advance by the Indien Army beyond 
Uri as such advance, he held, would 
touch off a full-scale Indo-Pakistan 
war. He gave the further advice 


that the issue should be referred to 
the UN. Earlier, before accepting 
the State’s accession, it was again 
he who advised the Government of 
India to make the offer that the 
wishes of the people of Kashmir 
would be ascertained. formally in 
respect of the accession. It was in 
these circumstances that the Indian 
Army halted its advance and agreed 
to cease-fire, and the Kashmir issue 
came before the UN Security Council 
in December 1947. ; 

A purely internal matter for the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir— 
in fact, legally speaking, for the 
ruler of the State—to decide, was 
thus made, through naked aggres- 
sion, an issue of dispute between 
India and Pakistan. The problem 
was further complicated by the role 
played by the world Powers in deal- 
ing with the issue in the Security 
Council. India went to the Security 
Council with a complaint against 
aggression and with a plea for the 
vacation of that aggression. Instead 
of dealing with the Indian complaint 
and plea, the Council took upon 
itself the role of judge on the merits 
of the case and of a mediator to 
bring about a settlement on the basis 
of third party judgement. 


UN Actions 


In 1948, the Council appointed a 
commission to find a solution to 
what was termed the Kashmir dis- 
pute. A large group of military 
observers to supervise the cease-fire 
were inducted into both India and 
Pakistan next year, and Admiral 
Nimitz was appointed Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator. Months later, however, 
the, U.S. member of the Kashmir 
Commission came out with the prop- 
osal that the Plebiscite Administrator 
be accepted as arbitrator to settle 
the dispute. Both President Truman 
and Prime Minister Attlee made for- 
mal pronouncements in favour of 
India and Pakistan submitting to 
arbitration. However, this interven- 
tion failed, and in December 1949 the 
Commission reported failure to the 
Security Council. 

In March 1950, the Security 
Council dissolved the first Com- 
mission and appointed a U.N. 
Representative—Sir Owen Dixon. 
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Sir Owen came forward with a new 
series of recommendations—that the 
strategic northern territories be ad- 
ministered by UN agents, UN admi- 
nistration replace the local govern- 
‘ments, and, most important of all, 
the plebiscite be held by sections or 
areas. The last laid the basis for a 
bid to partition the State between 
India and Pakistan as well as for the 
idea of independence for the Valley. 


Dulles’ Move | 

Having failed to sie ae India 
or Pakistan to accept Sir -Owen’s 
proposal, -the Security Council 
appointed Dr Graham as UN Repre- 
sentative in February 1951. His 
reports recommended demilitarisa- 
tion by stages and put forward a 
fresheseries of proposals for conduct- 
ing the plebiscite while at the samé 
time reviving suggestions for parti- 
tion and independence for the Valley. 
About the time Dr Graham submitt- 
ed his report; the U.S. Administra- 
tion was preparing for yet another 
major move on Kashmir which was 
canvassed vigorously by Secretary 
of State Dulles during his visit to 


it. would 7 maa upsetting the delicate 
balance in she whole :sub-continent, 
with disastroas results. It is, for 
the same Tecsens, significant that no 
major fresl:. initiative has been 
possible fron. any side since then, 
and though the issue has come up 
before the warld body at the insis- 
tence of Paxistan on several occa- 


. sions, especialy in 1957 and again 


India and Pakistan (May 1953). 


He is known to have once again 
advocated a special status for the 
Kashmir Valley, possibly indepen- 
dence guaranteed by India, Pakistan 
and the UN, and partition of the rest 
of the State along the ceasefire line. 

While all these suggestions and 
procedures for settlement were can- 
vassed, developments of far-reaching 
significance were taking place in 
both India and Pakistan, as well as 
within Kashmir itself. India began 
its rapid progress—in the economic 
and political spheres—the fruits of 
which were shared by Kashmir’s 
people. Pakistan went deeper into the 
network of military blocs. Within 
Kashmir Sheikh Abdullab’s defec- 
tion, inspired by Anglo-American 
moves in favour of independence for 
the Valley, was decisively rebuffed 
by the people and the Kashmir Cons- 
tituent Assembly went on to give its 
verdict in favour of final and irrevo- 
cable accession and integration of 
Jammu and Kashmir as part of the 
Indian Union. 

By 1953-54 the whole context 
of the so-called dispute created seven 
years earlier by Pakistani aggression 
had changed. The situation had so 
stabilised onthe basis of existing real- 
ities over a number of years that any 
move which would tend to upset 
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this year, it has never gone beyond 
reiteration = ‘already-held positions. 
The dispute fas thus remained frozen 
all these years. , 

Since the. close’ of last year, the 
new regime in Pakistan’ has again 
been trying tc activise the dispute 
along familfr lines but with un- 
usual vigour’, Rejecting the idea of 
bilateral taks which India had 
offered time ard again, the issue’ was 
pressed for discussion in the Security 
Council. President Kennedy, obvi- 
ously under  ressure, once again 
revived the idea of mediation when 
he suggestecl“ecceptance of Eugene 
Black, the . World Bank chief as 
mediator. owever, these moves 
could not aad did not prove any 
more succeseftl than in the past. 


Pak Calculaire ath. ot 
What wes. ominous in these 
moves, howetez, was their open and 
unabashed lick-up with certain deve- 
lopments in Isidias ‘relations with 
the world peers. Debate in the 
Security Counc] early this year was 
sponsored in the context of strains 


that had devefpped between India 


and the West cver the. liberation of 
Goa. The se has again been 
revived since the India-China conflict 
took the fora: cf large-scale invasion 
of India by Chma. The philosophy 
behind these,imoves was underlined 
by ‘President -ayub Khan himself 
when he declared in one of his 
speeches some months ago: “An 
occasion can arise taking advantage 
of which Pakisan may be able to 
solve the (Keshmir) dispute peace- 
fully. We mus: work. for the occa- 
sion.” He weit on to hope that a 
day would come when an Indian 
leader would realize that the solu- 
tion of the Eeshmir problem was 
but a small price to pay for securing 
the friendshid of Pakistan. ` This 
adventurist, @bulating thinking in 
terms of “having advantage of 
India’s troubles?’ coupled probably 
with the temptation to divert public 
attention from domestic problems, 
has been fromthe beginning the main 


stumbling block .in the way of 
rapprochement and friendship 
between India and Pakistan. 

Unless this approach or policy 
of the Pakistani.rulers towards India 
undergoes a fundamental change to 
be replaced by goodwill and under- 
standing between neighbours, no 
basis can be found for a settlement 
of outstanding disputes between 
India and Pakistan. It is clear that 
any revival of already rejected -pro- 
posals and procedures for settle- 
ment of the Kashmir dispute will 
make the forthcoming Indo-Pakis- 
tan talks again sterile and frustrating. 
If the talks are to be fruitful, the 
existing realities will have to be. recog- 


nized and a‘settlement effected on’ 


that basis. 

The official stand of Pakistan 
denying the very accession of Jammu 
and Kashmir to India and its insis- 
tence on plebiscite, fourteen years 
after the event, are obviously i impos- 
sible propositions. At no time, not 
even in the early stages of the dis- 
pute, was plebiscite seriously consi- 
dered or the legality of the accession 
openly questioned. Even the Western 
_powers, which have throughout 
“backed Pakistan on this issue, have 
recognized it as an unreal demand. 
In any case, Pakistani leaders them- 
selves, by their failure to honour their 
commitments in respect of pre-condi- 
tions of a plebiscite, have thrown the 
demand for it out of court. 


Unacceptable 

The red-thread through all the 
various proposals and suggestions 
thrown about by the Western Powers 
as a solution has been independence 
for Kashmir Valley and partition of 
the State between India and Pakis- 
tan. Besides the fact that both sides 
are Officially committed against such 
solutions, they lack reality botk in 
terms of the wishes of the Kashmiri 


, people and of practical feasibility 


unless permanent great power con- 
trol is accepted in the most strategic 


parts of this sub-continent, which - 


no sovereign and free people can 
possibly welcome. Before accept- 
ing partition—unless the existing 
cease-fire line is accepted as the de 


“facto partition Jine—India will be 


obliged to accept the two-nation 
theory and undermine its entire secu- 
lar democratic basis, since the parti- 
tion proposed is on the basis of reli- 
gion of the: populace. Obviously, 
India cannot accept such a proposi- 
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NATIONALISATION AND THE SUPREME COURT 


Fundamental rights have been 


floundering on rough. seas ever since: 
the Constitution wás promulgated, 


but the recent judgment of the 
Supreme Court delivered by Mr Jus- 
tice Gajendragadkar in the appeal 


by Padhan against the State of Orissa 
It gives: 


opens up a new’ horizon. 
hope that the fundamental rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution may 
yet be rescued from the oblivion of 
Benthamite liberalism and subserve 
the cause of social progress. 


The judicial mind tends to make 


the written word somewhat blacker 


than the ink with which it is written’ 


and give the wisdom of the Cons- 
titution-makers a scriptural halo 
that admits no questioning or innova- 


‘tion. To the judiciary- alone is it: 


given to expound its meaning and 


uphold its principles. But unfortun-, 


ately, wedded to a pedantic appraisal 
of precedent and past history, the 


courts have subjected social progress’ 


to the strait-jacket of conserva- 


tism. Legislative attempts to har- 


„tion, nor has it the power or autho- 
rity to dispose of its territory and the 
people inhabiting it to bring about 
friendship with Pakistan o1 any, 
‘other country. 

For the talks to be. fruitful, it is 
therefore necessary to proceed on 


the basis of existing reality. The’ 


‘existing reality is the cease-fire line 
and has been so now for nearly 15 
_ years. Taking. it as the basis to 
effect a settlement, without any 
major upsets for the two countries. 
` either in terms of territory or politi- 
cal and emotional issues involved, 
would thus appear to be the only 
stątesmanlike course to follow. 
An encouraging aspect of the 
forthcoming talks is that they will 
be bilateral. India has always stood 
for such talks since, free from third- 
party interference, they might offer 
‘ the best chance of succeeding on the 

basis of realism. Pakistan has in the 
‘ past rejected offers of bilateral talks, 
‘ pinning greater faith on third-party 
mediation or arbitration. Can it be 
- that having agreed to give up their 
insistence on third-party interference, 
Pakistan’s leadership will rise to the 
occasion to make the bilateral talks 
` a success? One must wait for the 
answer, 
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ness private property to social pur- 
poses have m2t with determined resis- 
tance, under cover of Jaw and the 
inviolability of the Constitution. 


Organic, Living... 

The deference to the wisdom of 
the Constituzion and the exclusive 
right of the Courts to enunciate it, 
however, could not contain perma- 
nently the dynamics of history. When 
the Constitut:on must break or bend, 
discerning judges have given it the 
flexibility which the age demands. 
“The provisicns of the Constitution”, 
said Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘‘are 
not mathematical formulas having 
their essence in their form; they are 
an organic, l'ving institution. ..Their 
significance is vital, not formal; it 
is to be gathered not simply by ea 
the words and.a dictionary, but by 
considering heir origin and the 
line of their growth.” 

While the judges in this country 
have shown a very considerable re- 
gard for the “origin” of funda- 
mental rights bearing on private 
property, it is not equally evident 
that they have been concerned with 
the “line of heir growth.” In fact, 
our judges have been anxious to 
immunise themselves against the 
winds of social change and’the por- 
tents of the tmes. As a result, the 
attempt of tre legisiatures to place 
restrictions on the 1ight of property, 
to utilise privete property for the ser- 
vice of the ccmmunity and to bring 
about a measire of redistribution of 
incomes has r.ot always had charita- 
ble treatment in the Courts. 

Even before the first flush of the 
Constitution kad died down, Mr Jus- 
tice Mahajan nad declared in Chinta- 
man Rao vs. the State of Madhya 
Pradesh that “the determination. by 
the legislature of what constitutes 
reasonable restriction is not final or 
conclusive; it is subject to the super- 
vision of ths Court. Legislation 
which invades excessively the right 
of property could not be said to 
contain. the quality of reasonable- 
ness unless it strikes a proper balance 
between the freedom guaranteed in 
Article 19(1)g and the social control 
permitted by Clause 6 of Article 
19.” í 


This approach has given a narrow 


perspective to the fundamental rights 
of association, speech, assembly and 
movement and the alluring constitu- 
tional guarantees have been render- 
ed largely negative in content. On 
the other hand, the inviolability of 
private business and private property 
has been elevated to a pedestal. The 
original bias of the framers of the 
Constitution towards property inte- 
rests, fortified by judicial interpreta- 
tion which draws its inspiration from 
English and American precedent, was 
soon found to be standing in the way 
of even the limited welfare activities 
planned by the State. 

The hurdle placed by the Courts 
made it necessary for the Union 
Legislature to amend. the constitu- 
tional provisions governing the right _ 
of the State to acquire private pro- 
perty and to engage in trade or busi- 
ness on the basis of a monopoly, 
partial or total. This, however, was 
not an end of the business, as the 
amendments themselves were subject 
to judicial interpretation. The ques- 
tion whether the Courts would give 
precedence ‘to -social interest against 
private property still remained. 


Reasonableness Test 


. The earlier view of the Supreme 
Court had been that the Courts were 
to have the final word in deciding 
whether legislation creating State 
monopoly passed the test of reason- 
ableness. If on their own subjective 
evaluation of social requirement the 
judges felt that the restrictions plac- 
ed by the legislation on private 
interests were excessive, the law 
would be struck down as unconstitu- 
tional. This test of reasonableness 
was invoked by Padhan in his appeal 
against the State of Orissa for de- 
claring the Orissa Kendu Leaves 
(Control of Trade) Act unconstitu- 
tional and violative of the fundamen- 
tal right of carrying on business. 

The appellant was doing business 
in Kendu leaves, which are used in 
the manufacture of bidis. The Ori- 
ssa Legislature passed the aforesaid 
Act and: created a monopoly in the 
business in its own favour. Accord- 
ing to the appellant, the restrictions 
imposed. under this legislation on the 
right of carrying on business were 
excessive and unreasonable and there- 
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fore unconstitutional. = 


The appeal raised ‘the question 
whether the Court had a right to 
examine the reasonableness of legis- 
lation enacted by the people’s repre- 
sentatives, creating partial or com- 
plete state ownership of a business 
activity. Could the Court strike 
down such legislation on the ground 
that in its view of public interest’ the 
restrictions imposed on business 
and private enterprise were unreason- 
able? 


The stand taken-by the appellant, 
relying upon the earlier judgments of 
the Court and American constitu- 
tional law, raised important’ ques- 
tions of principle. Would the Court 
be the final arbiter of the reasonable- 
ness of such legislation, and if so, 
what.would be the content of the 
reasonable? More concretely, the 
issue was whether private. property 
was to be shielded against the com- 
munity by the use. of constitotional 
shibboleths. . 


Good Augury n ‘sats oi 


In dealing ‘with this ` ‘argument 
and construing the provisions of 
Article 19 (6) of the Constitution: 
Mr. Justice Gajendragadkar brought 
to bear a breadth of vision which 
augurs well for the future. He said 
that, “in interpreting such .a provi- 
sion, it is essential to bear“ in mind 
the political and “economic philo- 
sophy underlying the provisions; in 
question, and that would necessarily 
involve the adoption of a liberal and 
not a literal and mechanical approach 
to thé problem. ` With the rise of the 
philosophy of Socialism; the doctrine 
of State ownership has often been 
discussed by political . thinkers. 
Broadly speaking, this ` discussion 
discloses a difference in approach. 
To the ‘socialist, nationalisation or 
State ownership ‘is a matter of" prin- 
ciple and its justification is the. gene- 
tal notion of. social welfare. 


“To the nationalist, State owner- 
ship is a matter of expediency ‘domti- 


production. This latter view sup- 
ports nationelisation when it appears 
clear that Szate ownership will be 
more efficien=,, more economical and 
more -. proGuctive.. The former 
approach wes'.not very much influ- 
enced ‘by these considerations .and 
treated it as matter of principle 
that all imoortant nation-building 
industries should come, under State 
control. The first .aproach is doctri- 
naire, while he second, is pragmatic, 
The, ‘first proceeds, on the “general 
ground that - all, matérial wealth and 
means of p-oduction should come 
under national contral, while’ the 
second ` supports. ‘nationalisation only 
on grounds “a efficiéney and increas- 
ed. output.” i ; 


' After aaia these alternatives 
PR sites .Mr' ‘Justice Gajeridra- 
gadkar obseé-ved that Article: 19(1)(6) 
showed thar’ a. -jaw relating’ to 'the 
création’ of a‘'State monopoly’ in 
trading, mus “be presumed to, be’ in 
the interests“of the general’ ‘public 
and the thecry: underlying this, provi- 
sion insofar as it empowered tlie State 


° to create monopolies was based not 


on, the pragmatic: view’ but’ on’ the 
doctrinaire approach. ' ‘which “was 
accepted by’ “Socialism. - 


‘This approach- to BE E 


interpretaticn“ heralds a - departure 


from the restricted view adopted in 
the earlier decisions - -of: the Court 
and: sets ic proper perspective the 
provisions‘ ‘of. the“ Constitution 
governing - piivate « property. ~ It 
attempts ‘to give fundamental rights 
a meaning in the context of a Welfare 
State based. on' a Socialistic pattern. 
No doubt!:Vir' Justice Gajendragad- 


kar’s analysis ' suffers from thé error 


of posing an: antithesis between prag- 
matism and socialism in a field where 
none exists- but ‘nonetheless it belps 
to remove the“possible fetters: which 
a conservative: judiciary might , have 
placed on “ laws’ cresting State 
trading. i Eo : n 
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Non-Aligument and’ Socialism (Contd. from page 8) - 


Anglo-Americans has brought about 
the de facto end of the policy of 
non-alignment. This is far from 
true. While we are grateful to our 
Western friends who have been rush- 
ing arms aid, how can we forget the 
economic aid we are getting from the 
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Socialist countries .m respect of 
Bhilai, beevy machines at Ranchi 
and oil refineries in Barauni? India 
is determimed. to march to its 
goel of Socialism, and this is possi- 
ble only urder the Bas of eae 
ment. i ir oe 





nated by corsiderations of economic. rn a ee 
efficiency ‘aidi - increased - output of 


“aims at placing the basic issues 
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Frankly Speaking 


A poster war is on in Bombay; 
it is on, I guess, elsewhere too. Here, 
over every available piece of wall 
space; over trees, over the benches 
dirty with bird droppings along 
Churchgate where the weary, home- 
less sleep, along the containing wall 
of Marine Drive on which people sit, 
on the protective work of Tilak 
bridge and similar other bridges, 
anywhere, everywhere, posters are 
pasted. 

They are stuck in thick masses, 
higgledy-piggledy, some torn and 
defaced, others half covering earlier 
ones, some pasted diagonally over 
others. They are probably turned 
by the millions, and somebody or 
other is busy devising new ones to 
keep the presses going. 

The first to appear, more than a 
month ago, read: 


GIVE INDIA YOUR 
BLOOD 
GOLD, and 
WORK 
She Needs It Now. 


The point that “It” cannot properly 
cover three nouns and “them” was 
the right word is probably too small 
to merit attention. Grammar is 
among the things we can sacrifice for 
National Defence. 

Then came hundreds of others 
issued apparently by a number of 
agencies. Just before starting to write 
this I went out to see. On a coconut 
tree, where probably bill stickers of 
different heights had tried their hand 
at sticking posters one above the 
other, I could read this meaningless 
jumble of words: 

Give India Your Blood Gold— 
Cease-fire But Cease Struggle— 
On with—Indian National Theatre 
presents—10 Crores National Defen- 
ce Fund. 

The confusion. on an : adjoining 

wall was worse. 

This is an obvious instance of 
excess—-a national wastage of money 
and effort, where the zeal (genuine 
or a matter of occupational posture) 
overrides planning. Indulgence in 
excess seems to be a national -fail- 
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ing; but it is only since freedom 
that excess is deliberately stimulated 
by governmen: action. 

If only we had been a little more 
reserved about shouting ‘“Hindi- 
Cheeni Bhai Bhai” we may not have 
looked so ridiculous in the eyes of 
the world or in our own. I remem- 
ber how when Cou Ea-lai came here, 
thousands of school children bearing 
paper flags were marched out to 
stand near the railway station, or 


‘along the roads, waiting for hours, 


so that they sould wave and shout. 
Photographs of an Indian film star 
in kimono and.a Chinese girl in a 
sari were carried on the front pages 
of newspapers much to the delight 
of star-crazy readers. 

The same thing happened when 
Bulganin and Khrushchev visited us. 
Enthusiastic crowds followed Com- 
rades K and B, and inspired one of 
them to put an pleasing antics. When 
President E.senhower turned up, 
probably the same people swarmed 
the streets azain. Of course, when 
Queen Eliza eth came, all our de- 
fences were down, zll record of sèlf- 
excitement aad self-nypnotism brok- 
en. 

India is pledged to Socialism; at 
least the Congress. as the ruling 
party, swears by it. Socialism is 
sympathetic to merit not to status, 
least of all hereditary status. We 
are ruled by a Republican Constitu- 


tion in which there is no room for’ 


monarchy. Yet, a Republican, 
Socialist India raved and ranted and 
went into Lysterics over a Queen. 

The only protest against this 
excess came from the Daily Mirror 
of London, which did not like the 
idea of the Duke shooting a tiger. 
But even the Mirror shed no tears 
over the grim fate af the 55 terrified, 
helpless buffaloes, which over a 
period of two months were tethered 
at one place as a sacrificial offering 
to the tiger, so that it might get into 
the habit of coming to the same place 


to be conveniently shot by the Duke. © 


The Queen’s visit was seized with 
both ‘hands by our Public Relations 
dictators. A group of 35 British 
journalists toured with her as guests 
of the Gorernment of India. 
Government went all out to drown 
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them in drink. A bar was opened 
fer them wherever they went. In 
blatant defiance of the Prohibition 
Law, a liquor booth was run for 
aie in the Central Telegraph Office 
ere. 


I was taken there by a friend to 
whom I expressed incredulity. I 
saw the degrading spectacle of 
Indian journalists and pseudo-jour- 
nalists hanging around, with their 
tongues sticking out, hoping against 
hope that one of the guests may pass 
on a glass. 

This was supposed to be good 
Public Relations work. That was 
also the theory underlying the well- 
stocked bar in the special train that 
took the delegates to the Quinquen- 
nial conference of the Common- 
wealth Press Union. It met in 
Pakistan, but the delegates” were 
brought ‘here. - T hey were told that 
they could drink what they liked; 
it was all on the house. 


And yet when the Goa action 
came along at the end of the year, 
not one of them was influenced by 
this hospitality. Discriminating 
men will respect us if we are frank, 
firm and if we have faith in our own 
policies. They couldn’t be expected 
to respect us very much when we are 
only too ready to break our own laws 
in an attempt to please them. 

The same type of Public Rela- 
tions mentality is probably at the 
back of the present poster campaign. 
A PTI report (New Delhi, Dec 1) 
said that four million copies of post- 
ers and ten million folders in 13 
languages had been produced and 
distributed all over the country. I 
do not know if any of these are also 
on Bombay’s walls, or we have only 
the products of local genius. 


‘I want to say nothing about the 
contents for the moment, but suggest 
that the way they are being used is 
futile and wasteful. It is therefore, 
with some humility, that I would like 
to bring my own effort at slogan- 
making to the attention of the con- 
trollers of poster policy—if any. 


. Here it is: 


FOR..THE NATION’S DEFENCE 
GIVE ALL YOU CAN, 
but 
KEEP YOUR HEAD. 


‘The lack of ‘a sense of values 
among our newspapers and their 
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habit of following well-worn news 
channels are illustrated by the scant 
coverage given to the remarkable 
strike of the students of Bombay's 
Khalsa College. 

The college is controlled by the 
SGPC. Its principal for some time 
has been Mr Niranjan Singh. (72); 
brother of Master Tara Singh and 
a science teacher of some repute. 

With the change of control of 
the SGPC he was asked to quit. 
He received wired instructions. to 
hand over charge, first to Prof. Angélo 


Moses, then to Prof. Waryam Singh. 
Later Dr Herbans Singh, the SGPC 
nominee and one of its representa- 
tives, Sardar ‘Channan Singh, came 
over here. - í 


& At this: “stage ‘the students came 
to leari wit“was up. With rare 
unanimity and rare discipline, 2,700 
of- them=-bovs. and ‘girls—struck 
work 6n “cy 30.. Their demand 
was’ simple “end -unique. They iùn- 
sisted that ‘the affairs of the college 
should*be maby a committee ‘of 
educationistaind the college. ‘should 


dr 








be insulated from all politics, includ- 
ing the politics of the SGPC. 


“Only the Indian Express carried 
a couple of stray paragraphs till 
Dec 8, when the other papers started 
to take notice. By then the news 
had become “official” with the Rector 
and the Vice-Chancellor taking a 
hand; and so ‘safe to report. But - 
the nature and object of the strike 
did not. receive the prominence they 
deserved. 


a Le N. Aka 


WITH NEHRU ALL: THE WAY (Continued ee page 7) 


are going auta They say they. 
are prepared to help the Plan‘ andto 
Tespest our foreign policy. This “is 
as deplorable as om s medi- 
care.’ 


Referring _ to ' Pakistani ~ dis- 
satisfaction with American war aid 
to India, he said, “Well, with 


men like Kennedy at the top, who are 
prepared to come to an understand- 
ing with nations not entirely.. com- 
mitted: to free enterprise, Pakistan 
has every reason to be dissatisfied. 
I would not be surprised for all that 
President Ayub says if Pakistan to- 
morrow walks out of CENTO and 
SEATO.” 


Somebody asked, Will you go - 


neutral?” He- replied: “Ifthe free 
world would drive me to it.” “Would 


you go Red, Sir?”. came:a voice.- 
“Why not,’ if the; Americans...” - 


and the meeting ended i in confusion. 


Ferocious Non-combatants : ` 

This is how the leader of a party 
which professes to help the war effort 
is going about undermining . our 
policy of non-alignment and the war 
effort and also the economic.. fabric 
woven with the sweat and blood .of 
millions of our countrymen. It is 
self-evident from such outbursts 
that it is not the policy of :non- 


alignment that has failed, but that 


BUY TB SEALS. 





GIVE GENEROUSLY 
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there is’ “ something. furidamerifally 


wrong, with ‘thinking i in the fantas- 
tic, caravan of, the Swatantra Party 


. Jeaders, ` 


These ver": - persons, aoir with. 
their likes- in some ` ather political 
parties;, -are showering vituperation 
on, the, leadership .of the country. 


In the past few, weeks there has been ` 


nothing. so ‘notable as the ferocity 
of . the. non-combatants—some_ of 
them . are., "demanding from: public 
platform and ia parlour talks,.a mili- 
tant war-time leadership.: Not be- 
ing close students of-history, they 
recall wrong marallels; and not being 
military exper-s, their strategy and 
tactics are a luminous fog. They. talk 
of the Churciäl. spirit. But Chur- 


chill too is- pa vapi to them ás vague- 


ness itself. . 


’ After the Gallipoli ‘campaign, 
Churchill’ s pet project; he was.forc- 


ed, toizetire to obscurity :in World. . < 


War. Tin favour of Lloyd- George. 
Even: in'the:Second World ‘War he 
had to: explain setbacks ‘continuously 
for:two years, sand. military disasters, 
face no-confidence, motions and-em- 


brace crisis after. crisis. . He-had great . 


allies in the: U.S and U.S.S.R. He was 
fighting against the universally hated 
Nazis, and a nation united both in 
word and deed 3tood bekind him like 
asrock. 4. bey 


Lloyd. \Géurie, í omthe other hanë, 
was essentially ë ‘man of peace but be- 
came'a’ great war stime leader: Wood- 
row Wilson‘ wes: -another disciple of 
peace, but he too led his nation 
gallantly. .Roosevelt, one. of the 
gréatest American. . Presidents by 
reason of his -w ‘Deal. alone, rose 


to still greater heights by ae ‘ware 


time performarce.: 


Nehru Spirit 


‘I would-like my friends to aii 
from these parallels.and get a real 
understanding of history-“to remer- 
‘ber that we need: something more 


‘adequate than ‘the. Churchill spirit 


and that we have in Jawaharlal 
Nehru the superb combination of: a 
messenger of peace and an indomit- 
able war leader, a leader who recog- 
nizes the urgency.of defence prepara- 
tion and the necessity of economic 
foundation. ‘He thas.a ‘big place in 
history for his uncompromising war 
for freedom with British Imperialism 
and again for leading the-nation out 
of hunger, poverty, illiteracy and di- 
sease-to anew economic era of happi- 
ness, plenty, knowledge and health. 
But history will‘now record him as a 
great.warrior againt the expansionist 


‘and imperialist-designs of the Attila 


of our times. 


Let. us, have faith and confidence 
in ourselves ‘and in our. leadership 
and in. our policy of non-alignment, 
-and ultimate victory will be ours. 
As against the. bravado of the few 
brilliants, the non-brilliants who 


constitute the preponderant majority 
of this country stand by their leader 
Jawaharlal Nehru and his policy 2i 
non-alignment. . R 
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* MAINSTREAM 


Soap -e 


ra 


Peking’s Bed-Fellow ` 


I wonder how many of you in’ 


this country read Pakistani news- 
papers these days. We know of the 
honeymooning that is now going on 
between Peking and Rawalpindi, 
the Chinese leaders almost going 
ecstatic over the honourable bona 


. fides of the Ayub regime, in contrast 


to the “aggressive expansionism’ > of 
Nehru. 


But few among you may have’ 
noticed what an enormous brain-, 
washing has taken place as a result 
of this marriage of convenience 
between our two trouplesome neigh- 
bours. In fact, the Pakistani press 
today presents all the highlights 
(and also bloomers!) of the Peking 
press. The long omnibus that the 
Chinese Government recently for- 
warded to the Heads of many States 
—tunning into over 40 typed fool- 
scap pages single space—was  print- 
ed in full in Dawn, J have no grouse 
on that score, in fact’I am glad that 
I could read the English rehash of 
the Chinese press. 


` More revealing is the almost 
ideolouical reorientation of Presi- 
dent Ayub’s yes-man press. Take for 
instance, this passage: 

“It is Indian expansionism which 
is the dominant fear in the minds of 
the peoples of this area. The Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China has so far 
done nothing to be branded even as 
a potential danger.to the sovereignty 
a integrity of any neighbouring peoc- 
ples. 
ful manner in which China has resolv- 
éd its border problems with Burma 
and Nepal and the talks that it is 
now engaged. in with Pakistan pro- 
vide the nations of south-east Asia 
with tangible proof of China’s peace- 
ful intentions and poor -argubourly 
behaviour.” 


You’ would think that it is a 
passage from the editorial -of Pek- 
ing’s-People’s Daily or from one of 
the many‘ angry -Notes that the Chi- 
nese Foreign Office inflicts on us. 
But actually it is taken from- the 
editorial of’ Karachi’s Dawn dated 
Dec 9! There are many such gems in 
the Dawn file day after day. Take 


Décerabér“15,' 1962 


On the other hand, the peace- ` 


another: “The Indian haa fas been, 
constantly kept in combat readiness 
and has not nce returned to peace- 
time routine ever since independence.” 


In tune ‘with Peking’s! discovery 


of Nehru’s dream of an Indian’ 
Ocean Empire presided over by him- 
self—for whith People’s Daily could: 


fish out evidence from his Discovery 
of India—Lawn also has exposed 
Nehru’s imperial , vambitions: 


“Ever. . . since, 


i 


been that the withdrawal of British 


` authority from the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent has, created a power. 


vacuum in south-eas ‘Asia and the 
Middle East and, that India, because 


of its size, manpower, economic and. 


military potential and.. geographical 
location, is the only country which 
can fill this vacuum. The Indian 
foreign policy was geared to achieve 
that end.” 


~ No procf, 1 no isd ‘of evidence. 


is of course:-equired to prove all this 
because President Ayub’s press has 
the same’ Goebbels model as has the 
Peking press. Unscrupulous power- 
politics :dozs -make . strange bed- 
fellows. > «+: tye 


` 3 
at ght 


Ideal and Reality 


A friend of miné, á Government 
employee “who ‘by our ‘country’s 
standards: is ‘fairly well” paid;: has’ a 
two-year-old child. The other day 
this‘friend, his wife, the child and I 
were goifig by taxi along Aurangzeb 
Road in the Capital. 

The chid looked open-mouthed 
at. the posh houses for a while, then 
turned to the mother to lisp wonder- 
ingly: ‘ “Mo- her, every house here has 


a park!” © 


The child, whose parents live in 
one of New Delhi’s middle class flats, 
was used tc an apology for a, park in 
the residertial area—and that only 
for the brief hour the;mother could 
spare in tre evening: , 


The little one’s RRE stack j in 
my mind. We: are all ‘talking of 


, Socialism, theorising: endlessly on 


what precisely it means. -Could any- 


_ one ‘better: the two-year-old’s defini- 


i 


independence, 5 
Mr Nehru’s political philosophy has. 


tion: a house with a park for every 
child? And could the great dispari- 
ties that continue to prevail in this 
country dedicated to Socialism have 
been more poigriantly brought out? 


- My friend remembered another 
definition: it was that of a primary 
school teacher in his home town, 
way back in the forties. The teacher 
was telling the children of what free- 
dom would mean. A child asked 
what Socialism meant. Pat came the 
reply: “When a child asks for some 
little delicacy and the mother is able 
to give it—that is what Sociali.m 
means.’ 


I think our planners and the 
Government should ponder over 
these two little but significant inci- 
dents. f 


° 


Profits and Defence 


Talking the other day to a friend 
who’owns a factory, I could not help 
being struck by what he told me. 
He’said the workers’ in his concern 
were very enthused over defence 
production and had voluntarily given 
up a day’s’ wages in the month for 
the Defence Fund. And what im- 
pressed him most was that the old 
slackness in the factory was gone: 
“It is wonderful to see the enthusiasm 
with which they are working.” 


Patriotism is no doubt the common 


man’ s heirloom. 


What interested me more was his 
calculation that a businessman giv- 
ing up a day’s profit does not really 
come up,to a worker paying a day’s 
wage to the Defence Fund, because 
half of the profit goes in taxes. So 
it really should be two days in the 
month, or 24 days in the year. To 
make it a round figure, a month’s 
profit i in year should come from the 
pront making concerns. 


- Although twenty or thirty lakhs 
of rupees look impressive, if you come 
to think of it, that’s what Big Money 
gives for election fights. For fighting 
the invader, they should give in pro- 
portion to their mounting profits. 
‘Scanning. the list of donors to the 
P.M.’s National Defence Fund, I 
wondered how many of the five-digit 
donations were a true reflection of the 
profits minted by the tycoons. Patrio- 
tism quite often works -in inverse 
ratio to the wealth one holds on to 


SCRIBBLE} 


As 


CRITIC REPLIESTO SATYAJIT 

Sri Satyajit Ray asks (Mainstream, 
Nov. 17) how. the question of his com- 
prehension and capacity to tackle the 


problems of modern man arises if it 
is-true that he has chosen for each of. 


his films themes that contain ‘no. 


problems and no conflicts. whatso- 
ever. May I point out that I havé 
not challenged his potentialities but’ 
have talked about his not having al- 
ready given any evidence of possess- 
_ ing inclination, comprehension and 
capacity to tackle these problems? 
Does not the choice of subject’ 
matter constitute evidence?’ And is’ 
this evidence not strengthened by- 
his own statement that the very 
elements, which are, his own choice, 
of the film Kanchunjungha® “debar: 
expectation of a realistic thrashing 
out of the problems”? 

I do not want to make. any: 
observations or what he has to. say 
on Bergman and Réné Claire: I did. 
not contend that each of their films, 
is concerned with the ‘problems: of, 
modern man. . 

‘I agree with all he says about 
the film Cabiria and I can assure him 
that I remember very vividly, indeed 
its final fadeout. I do not; however, 
think that Kanchunjungha achieves 
“a ‘resolution’ in artistic terms” of 
the same type as Cabiria “on.a note 
of hope”. i 

May I also point out that I was 
commenting on Marie Seton’s review 
wherein she talks of resolution, in 
terms of hope. Resolution of.a pro- 
blem in terms of hope seems to. me to 
be very different from a resolution 
in artistic terms on a note of hope, 

Is it really true that a film: that 
attempts a realistic’ thrashing out of 
problems has to be “a vast lumbering 
saga”? In order to show the effect 
of an unhappy marriage on a child, 
is it necessary to deal with the entire 
process of growth of the child? 
Would it not have been possible to 
„achieve the result merely by choos- 
ing a 13-year-old adolescent rather 
that a three-year-old child, even’ 
within thé compass of a narrative 
that covers only a two-hour time 
span? If the time span covered by a 
narrative were all that important, 
it would be impossible for any stage 
play, that stuck to the rule of unity 
of time, ever to thrash out problems 
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realistically. Yet there is no lack 
of such plays: fat succeed in this 
matter. 

May I endby recording my total 
indifference to tł piece of unsolicit- 
ed advice from Sri Ray regarding 
ee “on, male on 
London. . Sane i sp A Rudra.: 


RAY -AND TSHAIKOWSKY. 

May I put Sri. Satyajit Ray right 
in one of his comments.in his rebuttal 
of Sri‘ Rudra’s’ criticism of Miss 
Seton’s. article ` It. is - ‘obvious that 
Sri_Ray-,has not,-kept himself ` up-to- 
date:with the, trénds i in, modern musi- 
cal criticism. ‘and appreciation- it is” 
no longer fashioaable. to dismiss as’ 
trivial’ Tohaikawsky’s $ ¿music! Apart 
from the- fact :tEat in "recent, times -- 
there’ has been. a-general' reappraisal 


_of Tchaikowsky’s music, at no sin- 


gle moment in ‘the history of musical’ 


appreciation, since the fime it ‘was, - 


written has Tchaikowsky’s . Sixth 
Symphony’ (and ‘io particular its last: 
movement whichis’ tragedy at’ its, 
purest) been’: considered. “astything’ 
short of a a Thastetpiece of? symphonic, 
art. 

I can do no: better than’ quote 
that ‘acknowledgédly.. most. dis¢ern- 
ing ‘of ‘all’ critics; Sir‘ Donald Francis: 
Tovey: “The slow: finale; With: its. 
complete: simipiiciy, of despair, is a 
stroke of: genius: which solves all: the 
artistic: problems. ‘that have proved 
most baffling to. „symphonic writers 
since Beethoven.” 

Madras. A. K. Sen 


NONI :ZGNMENE . 

oe ‘have. read swith, ‘great. interest 
the two'articles 03, SrisK.P. Karuna- 
karan: on “New ‘Factors in. Our 
Foreign:Policy” ia the context ofthe 
Sino-Indian oisis-Malnsingam, Nov 
17 and 24). 

I would add. 4 point or two ‘with 
a view-to > empkasizing the advis- 
ability of: .our nnan-aligament -policy 
even at ‘this hoù of trial. : 

India, with her long history and 
deep cultural. background, feels; ‘or ` 
rather should TeL, that ‘she still has 
a special missiór ‘to, fulfil” iw this 
world’ of today-fall- of! conflicts and 
tensions, as-‘she Fad on, certain Tare 
and’ privileged” accasions ‘in’ the’ past. 
In spite of the: fact that sh3‘came very 
late, poor: anā ‘shattered: into. the 
comity of free. nations, and that too 
into the midst of.tich and powerful 
nations ‘like...America.‘and - Russia, 
ou. Nehru: ‘waited: all these years: to 


v” 


ELAS ao 


fits, 


and 


introduce her, as a nation having 
something substantial to subscribe 
to the world. It was a humble but 
deliberate attempt to reinterpret the 
gospels of the Buddha, Asoka, 
Vivekananda and Gandhiji. Blind 
alignment with a slavish outlook, 
goes against the Indian people’s ‘grain 
even in. times of danger.. 

Sri Nehru wants to examine and, 
experiment on Indian, soil -with all. 
the prevailing social. systems. around; 
us; -and more especially - the two re; 
presenting the so-called. East , and. 
West,: and: make-an admixture- of the 
two-suitable to- our conditions and. 
: consistent.with.our traditions. There» 
fore, complete and emotional align- 
ment with either system “would 
eventually force upon us total neg- 
lect of the Other, thereby depriving 
us of the chance of: deriving its ‘bene- 


One word. more.’ If the, irrecon- 
cilable; twain should ever meet and 
reconcile their’ differences—theré, ate 
strong indications therefore-—then: the 
basic’ purpose ` of thé'non-alignment 
policy, will have been” ‘achieved, and 
perhaps that would bẹ'a glorious’ 


‘beginning of a new world order, the 


consummation ‘of which has” been 
Sri Nehru’s ambition right from his 
prison days. -Non-alignment should: 
never be an end in itself, but only ' a 


means. 
‘M. P. Bhaskaran 


Calcutta. 
A “GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Dr K.L. Rao told ‘Parliament 
that our engineers are far superior to 
the Chinese, our ‘technicians ‘more 
imaginative, our factories. and roads 
more.trustworthy. We. must take 
advantage of these assets and the. 


eitiotional impact of the emergency 


to turn India speedily into`a first- 
` class’modern industrial power. This 
means that the conventional -and 
departmental approach must be 
given up. Dr Rao.also said we have 
vast areas which can be opened up 
for’ agriculture, i in a matter of a few 
months, if only we gave up, the slow 
time-consuming ` peace-time, 
legalistic ways. 

There must be less of files and 
more “of thinking, less “of travel ‘for 
‘non-essential : purposes, no . parties 
or conferences: The various -grada-~ 
tions of officials must be done away 
with-in order to increase efficiency. 
Those thus rendered surplus must be 
put to use elsewhere. - 


Bombay. ; R. Krishnan, 
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the. oil supplied by Moscow. 
..-Russia’s refusal to give Peking 
all-out support has been underlined 
in a number of ways, including an 
announcement Monday of a new 
agreement for shipping runs between 
Indian ports and Russian Black Sea 
ports.” 

This view was also reported- by 
the New York Times (Nov. 21) from 
Washington: “Some specialists sug- 
gested that Soviet pressure might 
have been involved, including «a 
possible cut-off in vital -petroleum 
shipments to the Peking Govern- 
ment.” . 

Several days later, on Nov 26, 
the influential columnist Joseph 
Alsop returned to this - theory: 
“To the list- of explanations already 
offered, one more is worth adding, 
because it is favoured by the ablest 
American ‘experts on the affairs of 
the Communist bloc. These men 
suspect that the Soviets stopped .the 
Chinese dead in their tracks, by 
_threatening to withhold the Russian 
petroleum deliveries on which-China 
still very heavily depends. 

“As yet, there is not a shred of 
factual evidence to support this 
theory, or any of the other prevalent 
theories either, for that, matter. The 
theory of the Soviet experts is interest- 
ing, nonetheless—all the more so 
because of the marked ‘resemblance 
between the -strange cease-fire on 
the Indian border and the cease-fire 

. at 'Quemoy in 1958, which the 
Russians certainly forced on the 
* Chinese.” 


‘Indo-Soviet ‘Ties 
The issue will temain a mystery. 
‘Soviet pressure could only have been 
effective if it was applied discreetly 
and secretly. Such pressure need 
not involve a threat to stop petro- 
-Jeum supplies which would haye been 
feared in any case.. The NEFA 
frontier is “well over a thousand 
miles by mountainous road from’ the 
nearest railhead in Western -China 
and half the load of the trucks had to 
be petrol for themselves rather than 
military supplies. 


Eastern European countries showed 
by new agreements arid, other actions 
their friendship to India. Arid the 
Soviet press in authoritative articles 
attacked provocations which only 
help imperialists. 


< December 15, 1962 


What: is known, . 
however, is that the Soviet Union and ° 


Though :he American press had 
earlier criticized Nehru for refus- 
ing to identify the conflict as one with 
Communism, and for-continuing to 
insist that he had no reason to believe 
that the Soviet Union would renege 
on its comm:tments to India, -Ameti- 
can Officials now ses the wisdom of 
his position. .While they do wish 
India to move closer to the West, 
they doubt the wisdom of an abrupt 
move by India against the Soviet 
Union. ga ne Ts te? 


Nehru Leadership - ‘ 

. `A significant feature of the 
current debate in America over Red 
China’s attack on India is the treat- 
ment ‘of the personality of Prime 
‘Minister Nehru. 
Kennedy’s immedizte entourage— 


‘which extencs up to Professor -Gal- 


‘braith ‘and Mr. Chester Bowles— 
realises the importance of the Nehru 
leadership as a stabilising factor in 
the uncertainiies of India today, the 
recent. attituce of the press follows 
orie of two lines. The first line is 


that the resignation of Krishna 


Menon and subsequent developments 
mean that.Nehru has to pay great 
attention to the right-wing critics in 
India and may be ‘forced to move 
further away from non-alignment. 
The second line is that’ Nehru is an 


” obstruction tc India’s safety, with the 
_implication taat it would be better 


if he quits. "In its issue of Decem- 
ber 3, the U.S. News and World 
Report criticizes Nehru for not hav- 
ing prepared sven rudimentary plans 


‘for military and-economic mobiliza- 


tion. ‘Politically, iNehrv’s job, is 
‘to . re-establish, confidence.. in his 


, ability to organize Tndia’s. defence 


effort.” ; . Bie ‘ 
‘David Lawrence, the right-wing 
columnist regarded highly among the 
Congressional die-hard circles, wrote: 
“With Krishma Menon out of the 
picture,-the. petriotic leaders of India 


_ might influence Mr:Nehru to become 


a -full-fledged partner of the West, 
particularly -he United States.” 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune, Nov 21). 
The distinction of first projecting 
the other and more extreme line 
belongs protably to the woman 
columnist, Inez Robb, whose widely- 


read column ranges over a vast. 


variety of subjects. She wrote as 
early as Nov..9:. 


“The West can’ probably .save 


Gandhi thrust him into power. 


While.: President . 


‘Republican and the 
' Party. In ‘this sense, the Indian 


India from Red China. Indeed, it 
has no other choice..... 

“But can her friends save India 
from Jawaharlal Nehru? The sawdust 
has been gradually leaking out of 
Nehru ever since the assassination of 
The 
hemorrhage has only been accelerat- 
ed by the Sino-Indian conflict. 

- “Politically and emotionally 
myopic, Nehru has never been able 
to tell friend from'foe in his years 
as Prime Minister. Now, wi h the 
Communists waging war on Indian 
soil, he is behaving like a jilted 
woman who, on her way to the altar 
with another suitor, still makes 
abject sheep’s eyes at the man who 
threw her over... F 

“The corkscrew convolutions of 


„the Nehru mind have long been a 


wonder to contemplate, but never 
more so than at the moment.” (New 
o World-Telegram, and Sun, Nov 

The demand for a change -of 


‘leadership in India—which is more 


and more ‘explicit in the diehard 
Republican press—-synchronises, 
strangely enough, with vocal demands 
by the right-wing in the Indian Par- 
liament and the press that backs it 
which get extraordinary coverage in 
the U.S. press and radio. 

This rising press campaign against 
Prime Minister Nehru—who has 
obtained the distinction of making 
the cover pages of both Time and 
Newsweek in the same week—is 
reminiscent of the campaigning 
against Krishna Menon last January: 
only, Nehru is pitied while Menon 


-was hated. ` 


What is important to note is 


‘that’ the right-wing pressure in India 


is actually strengthening the hands 
of the American Right which has 
never ceased its offensive against the 
Kennedy. Administration. It is al- 
most reminiscent of the Kuomintang 
Lobby which supplied the ammuni- 
tion to the U.S. Right against the 
more enlightened sections of both the 
Democratic 


Right today can hardly be regarded 
as being in tune with the die-hard 


critics of Mr Kennedy. 
‘Limited Objectives 


’ The ominous trend of some sec- 


‘tions of the American press may 


assume greater significance in Jan- 
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uary when Congress reconvenes in 
Washington. There is little doubt 
that voices will be raised for lesser 
patience towards the susceptibilities 
of Nehru and the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration may find its freedom of. man- 
oeuvrerestricted. Alternatively it may 
_also use Congressional and press 
reaction as a lever to obtain’ greater 
consideration ‘in India. The Harri- 


man mission is meant partly to pre-. 


pare the ground in time to ward off 
any effective Congressional criticism 
against the present actions: . 

It should be noted, however, that 
the American objectives remain limit- 
ed though somewhat wider than in 
‘October. Despite the occasional 
references in the press to an Indian- 
American alliance, the United States 
is not seeking a formal military alli- 
ance’ with India. India can serve a 
greater purpose as a friendly neutral 
influencing other non-aligned’ States 
. and accentuating the divergences 

between the Soviet Union and China, 
ee ee 


than as an ally which would require 
incalculable US. commitments. As 
early as Qstober 30, Wall Street 

Journal franklr.reported the State 
‘Department point .of view that “the 
U:S., in siding actively with India. 
doesn’t expect to be drawn gradually 

- in a bigger, commitment in a widen- 
‘ing,,drawn-Dut war. _ But the U.S. 

„does hope «tc cement. a, -stouter 
‘relationship ‘wich Indiz, moving that 
country away, from its wobbly, neu- 
tralist . starce, often- ‘neutral’. in 
favour of Moscow’s policies.” a 

Secondlz,. the United States is 
definitely not looking towards a 
renewal ard extension of conflict 

. between India and China, despite the 

calls’ by” Indien right-wing. Fader 

` fór thé ““Ebération” ‘of Tibet. . 

, does not ‘seriously beliéve-—nor ee 
it, advocate—that an Indian govern- 
ment should fcllow the suicidal foot- 

_ steps of.. Mohammed Tughlak. If 
the U.S. ‘soughs a conflict with China, 
ai would make its own, choice of the 


ranana 
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ed by kerosene oil traders was cited ` 
as a warning. 

Sri Dey’s Ministry has asiri the - 
State Governments of full financial 
assistance to set up consumer co- 
operatives. At.the Centre a separate 
cell is being established, again on the 
Prime Minister’s suggestion, to look 
after the scheme `of setting up co- 
operative stores all ‘over the country. 


EE * * 


THE parliamentary Opposition ~ 

groups’ proposal for a “watch- 
dog” committee of MPs to function ` 
during . inter-session | periods ‘is 
obviously one that cannot be accept- 
ed by any democratic government. 
In a democracy the government 
` functions on the basis of the confi- 
dence of the majority, and any move 
to set up a body whose purpose is 


presumably to exercise control. over ` 


implementation of policies ' ‘can 
only undermine democratic func- 
tioning. Hence the unwillingness - 
of the Government to accept any such 
thing. 

, It is unusual, if not altogether 
- improper, for the Opposition to go 
to the President over the head of - 
Parliament so long as the party sys- ` 
tem of government precyails and so 
long as the Constitution is respected. 
--Under our Constitution the Presi- 
- dent rightly ‘cannot order the Prime - 
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Government: 


$ 


- Minister te podie i new" conven- 
“tions of: parliamentary: functioning. 
“Such ‘a constltative committée: is 
‘in keeping: with Presidential adminis- 


‘tration ‘rather than: with a‘ properly 


‘constituted Cabinet system. - 

' Only recently the Prime ‘Minister 
‘made a dedinitive statement’ ‘making 
' thig «vital” dis-inction between . the 
` functions of Parliament and those of 
the Governinent:: The Government 
_ naturally . wil not, and’; i cannot, 
- ‘give up the basic rights necessary for 
effective" functioning. - ‘It is: the ‘exe- 
cutive autkorizy fully empowered to 
‘implement. the “broad policies laid 
down by -Patliament. This is the 


- only: possblé" democratic method. 


‘ Our: President. who has won respect 
apd admiration as a firm upholder 


“of democratic traditions and ‘princi- - 


‘ples; will >ettainly not coufitenance 


` such ‘Toves.’ 


It is’ rather: arpada that ‘the 
‘former President, -Dr: Rajeridra 
Prasad, should’ have lent ‘his support 
‘to thé Opposizion demand: for a con- 
‘sultative '‘sommittee when’ it has 
actually teen-tutned down by. the 
But then there is no 
‘explaining the sayings and doings of 
those who onze occupied a Highest 
“position’- ia tae Country. , 


5 wae . at A 


r mat nied i fave, been. dis- 
concert-ng for the Home Minister 


front and may ‘have. used other 
fronts where its power would be 
more decisive. It does not seek to 
tisk world peace at the distant Hima-. 
layan frontiers. Ever since the 
Korean war, there is a tremendous 
resistance in the U.S. towards any 
Asian conflict in inhospitable terrain 
which might require risking of Ame- 
rican lives. Persistence of a tension, 


.Tequiring continued military supplies 


and advice, is one thing; an uncon- 
trollable conflict is another. : 
.Thirdly, the United States is not 


overtly concerned with the reactions , 


in Pakistan, except for the possibilities 
it offers in India. She now attaches 
only limited value to the alliances of 
Dulles, and does not wish to be 
blackmailed by allies dependent on her 
‘aid. The dramatic action of President 
Kennedy on Cuba was not only a 
warning to the Soviet Union, but 
equally a notice to allies that the U.S. 

reserves full freedom of action where 
its interests are clear and crucial. 


i? r 


to find INTUC leaders joining hands 
with those of the PSP to frustrate 
his move to bring all the trade union 
bodies of Central’ Government em- 
ployees together in order to tone' up 
the efficiency of the services and 
increase production in Central 


Government establishments. 


A ‘meeting was called on Dec 9 
“to consider the setting up of national 
and departmental defence committees 
„including representatives of all-India 


Central Government employees’ 
unions and associations. .The 
proposal, however, had ito be 


dropped because INTUC and HMS 
leaders opposed the idea. In fact, 
they were not even in favour of the 
joint meeting but were persuaded by 
Sri Shastri to attend. 


Sri Shastri is known for modera- 
tion and patience. But: even he 
found the spectacle of petty rivalries 
coming in the way of national effort 
a little too much. He is understood 
to have sharply criticized the activi- 
ties of disruptive elements and hint- 
ed that if necessary the emergency 
powers would be used. 


Significant also was Sri B.N. 
Datar’s remark that since joint bodies 
could not be formed, the Government 
would evolve other ways of establish- 
ing contacts with all trade union 
bodies and Sorordmnsting their. activi- 
ties. ; 
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‘Help Mobilize National Savings Serve `as: = 


VOLUNTEER AGENT 


Whatever your walk of life you can be of real help to the country in the present 
emergency by becoming a SAVINGS VOLUNTEER. 


Savings are urgently needed for the country’s ARa, Collection of Savings is, therefore, 
a concrete expression of your determination to fight the aggressor. 


People everywhere are now-more willing than ever before to save and invest their 
Savings in various Government Savings Schemes. You can help and guide them to do 
it regularly. A 


HOW TO ENROL 


If you are over 18 years of age; Government will authorize you to bring the people's 
Savings into National Savings Schemes. Apply immediately to your Tehsildar/Collector for an 
authorized agency. Formalities completed, you will sign an agreement. You will be given 
receipt books to enable you to collect amcunts from-your neighbours, friends, colleagues and 
others for their investments in 


National Defence Certificates 
Defence Deposit Certificates 
Annuity Certificates 


YOU EARN COMMISSION ON CERTIFICATES SOLD 


14% on sales of National Defence Certificates 
1% on sales of Defence Deposits Certificates and Annuity Certificates 


You have the option to donate your commission wholly or in part to the National 
_ Defence Fund. If you wish to work without any commission, please advise the Collector 
accordingly. 


Your agency will be thrice blest : ycu bring new Savings to meet our Defence and 
Plan needs; commission earnings swell the National Defence Fund; you help promote thrift 
and help keep the prices down. 


STRENGTHEN INDIA’S DEFENCE POWER 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 
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THE MAN AT THE HELM 


DEAR READER, 


A friendly critic writes from Madras: “I do admire the writing in 
Mainstream, but I hope you will not take it amiss if I say that I detect a 
tendency to deify Nehru. This is not quite fair to Nehru either.” 

It would te wrong to dismiss this criticism as wholly unjustified, al- 
though obviously there is no question of “deifying” anyone, even Jawaharlal 
Nehru. We do rec lize thet Mainstream has been quite full of Nehru these days. 

But is this very unnatural or improper? Does it amount to personality 
cult? In all humility we answer, No. : 

Jawaharlal Nehru today occupies the pivotal position in the country’s 
public life; and he also occupies a key position in world affairs. It is against 
this background that we have to judge all that is said and written about him, 
here or elsewhere 

_ In the pre-independence days Jawaharlal Nehru was recognized as the 
spearhead of Socialist thinking and he was responsible for giving the nation- 
al movement a Socialist orientation. Also, he. was mainly responsible for 
making the national leadership conscious of the problems of other colo- 
nial peoples in the world. Inevitably, the progressive forces in the coun? 
try rallied behinc him. 

Following irdependence, however, the progressive forces became dis- 

arrayed. New permutations and combinations resulted, and we found 
the strange spectacle of conservative Congressmen leaving the fold and 
taking up the leadership of parties with a radical label, while Big ‘Business 
emerged in national politics claiming to be its decisive force. The progres- 
sive lost their moorings. And this way the hands of the progressives in the 
ruling party led by Nehru were hardly strengthened. 
_ - It has to be acmitted that, undeterred by these unhappy developments, 
Nehru stuck to his course. But he has had to function within the frame- 
work of the conservative orientation of his party. The progressives outside 
the Congress did little to make his task easier. The position was almost the 
exact opposite. 

Consistent with his ideology, Nehru charted a course which the 
country has accepted. This course was Planning with a view to increasing 
the national wealth, reducing disparities and bringing the goal of Social- 
ism nearer. But naturally his dreams had to be tempered to fit into the 
conservative set-up in which he had to work his way. 

As a natural corollary to the task of economic development towards 
a Socialist society, India had to follow the path of peace and friendliness to- 
wards all countries in its. international relations. This meant keeping out 
of the Cold War aad its appurtenances, the military alliances which kept 
world tensions alive. 

Despite the ccnstant efforts of Big Business and its representatives in 
high places, the country has followed this course set by Nehru thus far. And 
the results have not been insignificant. 

However, the Chinese invasion upset many calculations and weakened 
the progressive forces in the country very considerably. The invasion itself 
was an attack on the great new experiment of securing for the common peo- 
ple of India the bes: of both worlds, East and West. India’s new way of 
life did not fit into the pattern seen through Peking’s Bonapartist blinkers, 
and so it had to be attacked. 

The irony is that extremists of the other kind, the Rightists blessed 
by Big Business, found in the invasion the godsend they had been waiting for. 
A concerted and powerful attack was launched on Nehru and his policies. 
É Against this corcerted onslaught from without and within, the progres- 
sive forces have to rally, forgetting all their old reservations, prejudices and 
inhibitions. And this mighty rally requires a command that can lead it to 
final victory to be ensarined in Socialism. It is this command that Jawaharlal 
Nehru provides today in ample measure. Let there be no mistake about that. 

Let us remember: when we talk of Jawaharlal Nehru, we talk of the 
people of India. He represents them and stands for them as none else does. 
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“LIKELY MOVES AFTER 


“New; Delhi Skyline- 


‘COLOMBO - 


e Moscow-DELHI. ‘CLOSE-UP ¢ Ta 


yiti the Teceipt ‘Of the proposals ; 


from the six Colombo, Powers, 
New Delhi has entered a new phase 
in the diplomatic duel with Peking 
over the Sino-Indian armed. conflict. ° 

The approach, to the fresh pro- | 
posals ‘is naturally cautious as India 
does not want to be inveigled into 
a position ‘where Chinese double: " 
talk might deprive her of any adván- 
tage that is part, of her claim. . 


While the mood in. New Delhi today s 


is definitely set. against any resump- 


tion of conflict despite the supply of | 


‘arms from the West, there is an 


understandable undercurrent _ of ‘re- $ 


luctance ,to be. hustled into negotia- 
tions which might be turned’ into a’ 
forum of propaganda ‘minus settle- 
ment by Peking. A serious impedi- 
ment to any prospect of settlement . 
through negotiations is. felt to be the” 
non-stop hi-fi abuse of this country ` 


and its leaders, Right, Left- and... 
propaganda ` 


Centre, by Peking’s 
agencies mainly aimed at. Afro-Asian. 
audience. 

Under the .circuihstances, ‘the: 
more cautious of New Delhi observ- ` 
ers hardly venture beyond the prédic-’ 


tion that, a stalemate at the front | 


accompanied by protracted talks—a’ * 


sort of armed truce—would be reaçh- ` 


ed in the next few months. With the, 
scheduled Chinese  withdrawal— 
coupled with the Prime Minister's .. 


assurance that India: on her pañ ` 
would respect it—the fear of recru- . 
descence of armed flare-up is dis-, 


counted at the moment, Even if, the 
talks do not start—the present. mood * 
in the Capital is. neither for’ nor, 
against—the de facta cease-fire’ ‘is’ 
expected to. continue, providing a 
respite that tallies with, India’s inte- 
rests. 

But an armed. truce by itself, is, 
no guarantee against, sudden flare- -Up,., 


and it is in this. context that. the, et 


Colombo proposals underline the’ 
Afro-Asian anxiety over a regular 


war between two big Asian. States, _ 


Weighing all the factors that: went to’ 


the making of the patchwork propo- . 


sals in Colombo, ‘observers here feel 
that the overriding common denomi- 


‘nate’ among the. differing Six was to 


c disengag=rient between the two sides. 
‘Hence, the. Key. item.in the.Colombo 
ptoposas has" turned’ out to be the 
question: of a ‘dertilitarised. zone in 
Ladakh: such’ a' zone being assured 
_ by, the —aihese withdrawal itself in 
NEFA. Th: ‘the latter. case, the only 
“likely point of friction in the Chinese 
plan we ‘Peking’ s decision to retain 
‘civilian checkposts at Dhola ‘and 
Longju. The Colombe proposals do 
not, pern ti ithiose,, obviously t to‘ guard 
“against =ny, ‘possible point of friction. 

:The- dmilitarized zone in Ladakh 
under ; ers “Colombo, plan: has two 
` plus points: ‘so ‘far-as India is con- 
cérnéd: First, the 20-kilometre with- 
drawal is. enjoined ° upon “China ard 


not ‘on nidia; second, such*a with- 
_ drawal releases somite of the 43 Indian - 


checkposts ` captured by the Chinese 
army | “dering the. recent invasion. 
Buz ihe minus points arè: first, 
it does:n3t ensure Chinese withdiawal 
_ upto, ihe'Sept 8 Line, ‘thereby miss- 
dng. thz Indian point that“the ‘recent 
invasior, ‘has to be undone to bring 
“about tke’ ‘climate’ for talks; second, 
not al the’ 43 Indian check-posts 
‘are, tc Je ‘vacated . by.” ‘China; third, 
even, Tz” ‘checkposts which are freed 
‘from Chinese occupation .by thé 20- 
kilom=ite withdrawal ‘will not come 
back. to’ India, since India -cannot 
step: into’ the, demilitarised zone... 
-Azcording..to éxperts in New 
Delhi, the* Colombo. Six .seem to 
have =ccepted "Peking’s. -contention 
’ that’ its: version of the.1959 line of 
conti”; iş- no- _ different from its 


the? CSlombo  bltie-print _ seems to 
- SUBEST: that ° the 20-kilometre: with- 
. draya ‘would in éfect amount to, 


` by and large, the’ restitution, ‘of the 


„Sept. E line- that, India is demaiding. - 


E ıs felt here that there is scope 
for, se2king. more clarification of the 
‘Colcmbo, proposals, particularly -on 
_the cidracter of ihe demilitarized 
. ZONE: -who; for instanée; would patrol 
` it? Cen. we. set Up our checkposts in 
the’ =réa? ‘Besides. India is anxious 
to Garify the cartographic confusion 


find a means, for ‘ensuring -effective - 


‘Peking’s 


entire Sino-Indian dispute. 


_ 1960 claim line; ‘by. this. calculation, ' 


that Peking is indulging in to cover 
up -its own: ‘lines of. surreptitious 
aggression “in Ladakh between 
November .1959 and September 1962. 

From all available indications, 
Peking may also object to the idea 
of unilateral withdrawal in Ladakh 
on its part as enjoined by the Colom- 
bo plan. It is therefore not neces- 
sarily “to` our disadvantage if the 
Ceylonese, Premier confronts Peking 
first before coming to New Delhi. 
Careful observers however point to 
persistent strategy of 
‘trying to put India in the wrong in 
the eyes of the Afro-Asian world and 
so it may accept Mrs Bandaranaike’s 
terms and thereby pass the onus of 
rejecting the Colombo plan on to 
New Delhi.. The dilemma -therefore 
cannot be avoided and has to be 
faced. High-level discussions in the 


‘Capital in the next two weeks—with 


possibility. of, occasional references 
to Colombo—are expected to finalise 
India’s stand with regard to the 


ra 


‘Colombo. plan: before the arrival of 


Mrs Bandaranaike, in New Delhi, ` 
tentatively scheduled for. Jan. 10. 
* op * 


Meanwhile official quarters have 
carefully studied Sri R.K. forenes 
report on the Colombo. conference; 
and this reveals important points aon 
far as the differing attitudes among 
the Six are concerned towards the 
In the 
light of these revelations, the apprai- 
sal made by Smt Lakshmi Menon 
after her South Asian tour has to be 
modified... Cambodia, for instance, 
was thought to be favourably-inclined 
towards our case, but. in Colombo, _ - 
Prince Sihanouk took a frankly pro- 
Peking line and, together with Gen 
Ne Win, was all for supporting the 
Chinese three-point proposal. On the 
other hand, Indonesia was more 
inclined to be fair to India, and gave 
cautious support to the. U-A.R. 
Ghana was more explicit in sup- 
porting, the U.A.R., although in 
view’ of the conflicting pattern in 
Colombo, Mr Aly Sabry could not 
press the full Indian case. As for 
Ceylon, she was reported to have 
been strictly non-aligned between 
Burma and Cambodia on one side, 
andthe U-A.R., Ghana and Indo- 
nesia on’ the Other. ` 

Since Peking..is as” much in the 
know of these developments as Newy 
Delhi, it is conceivable that it would 
like to be on the right'side of the 
U.A.R. and Ghana as well—at least 
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of Indonesia—and so may outright 
say ‘yes’ to Mrs Bandaranaike when 
she goes out on her mission to sell 
the Colombo plan to both sides. 
Can we on our part afford to alie- 
nate even a section of Afro-Asian 
opinion and thereby make a present 
of it to Peking? This is the consi- 
deration which may in a large mea- 
sure help New Delhi to make up its 
mind finally on the Colombo plan. 

Sri B. K. Nehru’s recent state- 


ments in Washington that there ‘is | 


really little difference between non- 
aligament and alignment, are report- 
ed to have disturbed Afro-Asian 
circles in the U. N. Voting by the 
Indian Delegation in somè of ‘the 
recent issues before the General 
Assembly seems to have created con- 
fusion in these circles. India abstain- 
ed on a proposal to invite both 
North and South Korea to the Gene- 
ral Assembly discussion on Korea. 
Traditionally, India has voted in 
favour of inviting both, but absten- 
tion this time has meant dissocia- 
tion from the non-aligned group’ on 
this issue. 

Recently, : India also abstained on 
the demand for independence for 
“Oman, which won a large majority, 
having been supported by all Arab 
States without exception. Also, India 
abstained on a proposal to invite-the 
represensatives of the Palestine Arab 
refugees to the debate on the Pales- 
tine Arab refugee problem: they 
have been invited every year and 
India has always supported the pro- 
posal. This latest move seems to 
have earned us the displeasure of 
Arab States. 

It is learnt the question is asked 
in the U. N. lobbies why by such 
moves India is alienating Arab and 
non-aligned opinion ‘at a time when 
she needs all their’ sympathy and 
support on the Chinese issue. These 
votings ` by ‘themselves would ` not 
have caused any difficulty for us with 
the West: In fact, the vote was not 
crucial in any of these cases. But 
a change of position by our Tepre- 
sentatives is likely to be misunder- 
stood by « ou friends, observers fear. 

* 


We TEN has provided 

what may be called face-saying 
„consolation, Moscow has brought 
new hopes for New Delhi in the dip- 
lomatic tussle with Peking. 
Mr Khrushchev’s speech at the 
Supreme Soviet has been studied 
in great detail here. While the ini- 
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tial reaction to the cryptic summary 
of it gave the impression to observ- 
ers that the Soviet Premier might be 
doing a difficult act of tight-rope- 
walking, the full -ext of it showed 


that Mr Khrushchev has been quite’ 


unsparing of thé Chinese despite his 
assertion that the Chinese did not 
mean to invade ths country. Apart 
from saying, “we ebsolutely disallow 
the thought that India wanted to 


ACHARYA’S 
HINDSIGHT 


He .(Acharya Kripalani) 
_ remarked that, although the 
Government was aware of the 
danger from China since 1950, 
no steps were taken to streng- 
. then the defence forces, .with 
_ the result tha: “our forces 
.'were found insufficient and 
ill-equipped.” 

—AHindustan Tines report on 
Save Himalaya Conference, 

Dec 17, 1952. 





He (Acharya Kripalani) said 
he had been warning the. 
Government and the people ` 
Since 1950 agaiast- the danger 
from China. But neither the 
Government nor the people 
had paid any heed. 


—PTI report >f Patna speech, 
Nov 6, 1962 


“May I ask, why are we 
increasing our military esta- 
blishment ? Have we any 
designs on any country-?.... 
Nobody iri the world believes 
that we have any intentions 
upon any ter-itory- of our - 
neighbours. Tien, who are 
. our enemies? .....Ceylon can- 
not have any designs on us, 
nor can Burme have, nor can 
Nepal have...But let us see., 
China. China is a big coun- 
try and it is militarized. But 
with China we have the rela- 
tions of ‘Hindi-Chini Bhai 
. Bhai’ and they have accepted 
Panch Sheel, they have accept- - 
ed our idea of peaceful co- 
existence. The same is the case . 

_ with Russia...- see absolutely 
no danger from any quarter 
which should oblige us to 
increase Our armaments...” 
—Acharya’ Kripalan' during 

Budget Deba-e, March 1958. 





start war with China”—-a charge 
which Peking has been making all 
along—Mr Khrushchev has not 
hidden his criticism of the Chinese 
action itself: “Would it not have 
been better not to advance from the 
positions on which these troops 
stood at the time? Such reasoning 


‘is understandable.” 


More assuredly, New Delhi read 
the Chinese reactions to the Soviet 
stand to be convinced about its 
importance in strengthening India’s 
case. Peking’s denunciation of the 
Moscow line and the virtual schism 
in the Communist world is regarded 
as of direct significance for India in 
her dispute with China. For, the 
ideological conflict has downgraded 
China’s stature in the eyes of the 
Communist States and inevitably ft 
will have its repercussions on their 
attitude towards India. In other 
words, observers here think that 
China can no longer cash in on the 
fact of being asocialist country to 
enlist the support and sympathy 
of other Communist countries. This 
no doubt vindicates the Nehru line 
of diplomacy which has throughout 
refused to lump all Communist coun- 
tries as one entity-and ‘has warded 
off the temptation of treating the 
clash with China as a crusade against 
Communism: 

If there’ is welcome`reliéf at ‘the 
Soviet stand and-the Soviet decision 


_ to go on with the commitment under 


the MIG deal, responsible quarters 


In the Capital do not underestimate 


the strength of the Peking lobby 
inside the Communist world itself. 
The ding-dong moves of Moscow 
even with regard to India in the last 
two months are seén as being partly 
the result of pressures and counter- 
pressures within the inner sanctum 
of the Soviet hierarchy, and it is 


. quite on the cards that Mr Khrush- 


chev has just won an important round 
in this ideological boxing to be i in a 
position to be so forthright in ‘his 
condemnation of Peking’s policy. 
The general impression here is that 
Indo-Soviet relations are not likely 
to go through any further strain 
over the question of China. At the 
same time, New Delhi will surely 
keep in mind the importance of 
Mr Khrushchev in the Communist 
order of things today when taking 
the final decision on the question of 
Cease-Fire and negotiations, since 
Moscow has already recommended 
the consideration of the Chinese pro- 


posal, though, this time, it has taken 
care, unlike the first Pravda editorial, 
not to underwrite the Chinese claim 
on the border itself. 
$ $ ki 
ITH the Indo-Pakistan talks 
beginning this week in Rawal- 
pindi, the Western powers arẹ also 
trying to straighten out their own 
approach to India and Pakistan. 
The Anglo-U.S. summit at Nassau 
has obviously provided them with an 
opportunity to review the whole case 
of Kashmir and the conflicting atti- 
‘tudes towards it in India and Pakis- 
tan. 

The Prime Ministers prompt 
rejection of plebiscite as a solution— 
although he has not made it a condi- 

‘tion for the talks—was followed by 
the strong disapproval of the idea of 
partitioning the Valley, in which the 
Kashmir leaders themselves have 
played no insignificant role. It is 
believed that Prof. Galbraith went to 
Washington with the very clear idea 
that India would agree to minor 
adjustments of the existing Cease- 
Fire line and nothing more. The 
U.S. Ambassador’s reported’ view in 
favour of relaxation of restrictions 
“between the two zones of Kashmir 





are not opposed here in principle, 
though all ideas of condominium, or 
autonomy. for the Valley are dis- 
counted., 


_ Tt appears that the original Harri- 
man position that large-scale U.S. 
arms cid’ might not be forthcoming 
until t£" Kashmir tangle is settled is 
now ‘considerably modified, and 
Washington i is not willing to create a 
‘new irritant ‘for New. Delhi by 
setting -a: pre-conditicn-on aid. Be- 
sides, the - -absurdity of- India’ being 
„asked 10, give” up control - over the 
‘Valley while “being: expected to step 


. up defence _builé-up in Ladakh is 


now. admitted even by amatéur- stra: 
tegists. It.is likely “that the U.S. 
policy may now reconcile itself to a 
general detente in Indo-Pakistan;, 
relations «aş the essential minimum 
‘for U.S. arms to come in here: 
‘There are suggestions for another 
high-level mission visiting New Delhi 
to assure Prime Minister: Nehru of 
continued US. support — 
policy. . 

Thie is likely to pose a problen 
‘for the Right critics. of the Govern- 
“ment in so far as their main conten- 
.tion has ‘been that the Prime Minis- 
ter’s. stand i is an impediment to U.S. 


¢ 


-CHAIN REACTION TO a _ . * 
o PLAN AIMS STAND 


THE dramatic move in Uttar 
Pradesh for merger of the Social- 
list and Praja Socialist parties into 
a single United ‘Socialist Party, 
within the Legislature to begin with, 
has inevitably produced mixed reac- 
tions among progressive sections in 
the country. While on the one hand 
„it is seen as evidence of sharp realign- 
ment of political forces under the 
„stress of the national emergency, 
on the other the question is. asked: 
merger, for what purpose? 

That the politics and loyalties of 
groups and individuals should waver 


and shift in such circumstances is, 


hardly surprising. In fact, it is a 
truism that a national crisis brings 
about polarisation of forces. But 
what has happened in U.P. is not 
-strictly this. Jt looks more like a 
marriage of convenience, with ‘no 
real or solid ideological | base.” 


In ea :case of these two parties, 
particularly, some such development 
‘was inevitable. Crisis developed in 
both following the general elections, 
in which‘ both had suffered quite 
‘some battering and had emerged very 
much hurt.: Looked at in this. con- 
text, the .merger in U.P. cannot be 
- considered the beginning of a unifying 
process which will result in the emer- 
gence cf a powerful united socialist 
platform based on ideological iden- 
‘tity. and attracting like-minded. indi- 
: viduals and groups: ` On the. con- 
trary, the merger is seen by compe- 
tent observers as the beginning of 
.the disintegration of both the parties. 

Jt is Known that the PSP in the 
‘State is torn by thrée pulls. The 
resignaton of Sri Genda Singh 
from the leadership of the State 
‘Legislature Party on the eve of 
the recent Seve pmEnEE was but 


for his. 


‘back into the Congress. 


bounty for this country. The out- 
moded politics of these critics does 
not fit in with the New Frontier 
outlook just as the line of the pro- 
Peking wing of the CPI offends the 
New Look diplomacy of Moscow 
backing Nehru. 
x >% * 

THE current visit of the Yugoslav 
Vice-President has more than 
usual significance, since Mr Kardelj. 


is more than_the deputy head of a 


friendly State. As the recognised 
theoretician in the Yugoslav leader- 
ship, he is respected for his views 


on the happenings inside the Com- 


munist world and no doubt his dis- 
cussions in New Delhi will illuminate 


-responsible quarters here about the 


new trends in the Marxist world. 
Belgrade’s appraisal of Kremlin poli- 
tics has always been taken seriously 
by New Delhi, and Mr Kardelj is 
no doubt the best person to do the 
job.. His recent -book, Socialism 


ae 


„and War, is an effective exposition of 


Peking’s adventurist line, and has 
been amply justified in recent 
months. Mr Kardelj no doubt, has 


something important to say in answer 


to the puzzling question: Why has 
China ` embarked on this ames 


y 





‘indicative of the acute tussle between 


the groups in the ‘party. SP circles 


-claim ‘that. Sri‘ Genda Singh had to 


resign as he stood in the way of 


‘merger and was faced with the rebel- 
-lious mood of as many as seven PSP 
„legislators who might have walked 


over to. the SP if merger had been 
blocked. z 


Indications are not lacking that 
the PSP is facing what may be cha- 
racterised as a split on a countrywide 
scale. An influential section of the 
Party, * represented by Sri N.G. 
Goray, General Seçretary,eand Sri 
Gurupadaswamy, member of the 
National Executive, is reported to 
have been openly favouring a walk- 
Both these 
leaders, it is learnt, recently held 
talks- with some Congress leaders to 
explore the possibility of the PSP, or 
at least a section of it, entering the 
Congress. Sri Goray has now wel- 
comed the U.P. merger, but his pub- 
lic statement, according to informed 
sources, may not reflect his entire 
feelings. Sri Asoka Mehta is claim- 
ed to be sympathetic to the proposi- 
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HIGH-LEVEL TARDINESS 


During its emergency session 
lasting more than a month, Parlia- 
ment failed to devise ways and means 
for mobilisation of the country’s 
economy for the defence effort. 
Mostly bent on politicking, the mem- 
bers enthusiastically performed a 
post-mortem on the Government’s 
policies: necessary perhaps, but not 
urgent. While a lot of noise was 
made about “holding the rear”, the 
debate on price policy, significantly 
enough, was not pursued but was 
left over for the next session. 

Regrettably, little attention was 
paid to the problems of channeliz- 
ing the mighty upsurge of national- 
ism, or to mobilizing the country’s 
vast economic resources. The 
passionate denunciation of China by 
the vocal MPs was not matched by 
attention to the state of the nation’s 
economy. This is evident from the 
fact that the supplementary demand 
for Rs. 95 crores for Defence was 
tabled and passed without fuss. 
Finance Minister Morarji Desai did 
not care to detail the steps the 
Government proposed to take . to 
mop up the country’s hidden, idle 
or wasted resources, nor was he 
pressed by M.Ps to do that. In 
fact, an air of unreality permeated 
the deliberations on the supple- 
mentary demand for grants. But 
for this the Finance Bill would not 
have been handled by the junior 
Ministers in the Finance Ministry. 


Low Priority 


The War Risks Insurance Bill— 
the only worthwhile economic mea- 


sure taken up during the emergency: 


session—was only a half-hearted 
measure as was pointed out in these 
columns (Mainstream, Dec 8). Dis- 
cussion on the problem of prices and 
inflation, which has an important 
bearing on defence effort, was put off 
willingly by the obliging MPs. More- 
over, the very fact that it came up 
for discussion only towards the tail- 
end of the prolonged session is an 
indication of the low priority given 
to this vital problem by our parlia- 
mentarians. 

It is also highly regrettable that 
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although the session commenced 18 
days after the beginning of Chinese 
invasion and ended more than a 
month later, the Government did not 
deem it necessary to table the rephas- 
ed version of the Third Plan. 
Defence preparation : should no 
doubt be kept a secret. But there is 
hardly any ne2d to keep the people 
in the dark about the normal steps 
required to. caange the pattern of 
production and accelerate the tempo 
of economic cctivity. 

The only plausible explanation for 
such highly exaggerated security 
consciousness can be that the Govern- 
ment is still waiting to know the 
likely quantum. of foreign aid which 
will be actuelly sanctioned before 
imposing fresh burdens on the 
national ecomomy. But such an 
explanation is by no means convinc- 
ing. Neither the new pattern of 
production nor the tempo of econo- 
mic activity depends solely on foreign 
aid. Both are essentially indigen- 
ous in nature and content. 


Kerosene Queuzs 


Because of the diletory and hesi- 
tant Government action on the eco- 
nomic front, the first signs if disrup- 
tion in the supply and distribution 
of essential commodities as well as 
in the organisation of production 
programmes kave appeared. The 
old phenomenon of immobilised 
supplies of cotton textiles. on 
the one hand and artificial shortages 
and price increases of certain essen- 
tial commodities like kerosene and 
coal, certain-woollens and baby foods 
on the other, have already made 
their sinister appearance. 

Long quews for kerosene—a 
necessity for the poor even in metro- 
politan cities Hke Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras—are becom- 
ing a common sight. Side by side 
with these queres has come to exist 
flourishing black market in these 
commodities, especially kerosene. 
A bottle of kerosene, which previ- 
ously could be obtained in the open 


‘market for four annas or so, is-now 


being sold by retailers for six to ten 
annas. But even at that exorbitant 


price, it is difficult to get quantities | 
less than a bottle. A poor labourer, 
who needs kerosene for his deepak 
or small earthen lamp is, therefore, 
unable to get his requirement. 
Wholesale distributors in suburban 
colonies are said to have hoarded 
large stocks and to sell only limited 
quantities to their dealers, with the 
result that there is no check on the 
price. 


Food Prices 

Similarly, the prices of food- 
grains, leather goods and even vege- 
tables and other subsidiary food 
items have shown an upward trend 
in recent weeks. It is time the 
Government controlled prices and 
distribution of these necessaries of 
life under the Defence of India Rules 
and made violation of the provi8ions 
a penal offence for which deterrent 
punishment should be awarded. In 
a Punjab town a shopkeeper was 
recently sentenced to pay a fine of 
Rs 100 for selling kerosene oil at an 
exorbitant price. It is a well-known 
fact that the unscrupulous business- 
man will willingly pay any fine and 
carry on his anti-social activities. 
Only long terms in jail can be a real 
deterrent. 


The Government should open 
fair-price shops in all the big cities and 
persuade the various oil companies 
to sell kerosene at their petrol pumps 
and service stations. With little 
additional investment, these compa- 
nies can undertake the distribution 
of kerosene throughout the country. 


Guest Control 

It is also time the Government 
proclaimed a Guest Control Order 
restricting the number ‘of guests 
to 25 at any party or function. The 
order should also lay down that the 
menu should include only non-cereal 
foodstuffs, except groundnuts and 
peanuts which have been found 
highly useful and invigorating for 
the jawans stationed at high alti- 
tudes. Any one who has attended a 
marriage in Delhi or elsewhere will 
testify to the huge and avoidable 
wastage of precious foodstuffs and 
will vouch for the need for such an 
order. 

In spite of the growing shortages 
and price increases, the Government 
continues to hug the belief that the 
supply position of all essential com- 
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_ NEW TAXES, AND DEFENCE 


The ‘recent statement by six 
leading economists (Mainstream, 
Dec. 8) about the need to impose 
new taxes to finance defence éxpen- 
diture, through a supplementary bud- 
get, is timely. But they have not 
made clear their ideas regarding the 
nature of the taxes and who should , 
bear the burden. One does have a 
faint suspicion-that the Six ‘havé con- 
tented themselves with -generalisa- 
tions because of the difficulty of arriv- 
ing at‘an agreed formula to meet me 
situation. The joint statement, ` 
other words, can only be’ ‘taken to 
represent agreed principles." =  ¥ 

It is with much trepidation that I 
venture to ‘criticize’ this powerful. 
array of specialists. Oscar’:Lange 
described the function of the: econo- 
mist in a socialist saciety as sug- 
gesting a policy of “revolutionary 
courage.” Perhaps in añ under- 
developed ` economy more’ of policy 
with this courage ‘is needed. It, as 
in this context that one is left rather. 
disappointed: by the ' économists’ 
statement. It consists of a warning ` 
against the possibility of inflation; 
certainly a timely warning to which 
the: Government should pay heed. 
We already have rising--prices- and 
shortage of essential: goods. .When 
‘the demands of ‘defence ‘needs .are 
superimposed’ on this situation with- . 
out change in the tax structure, ine- 
vitably the economy will be under the 
stress of hyper-inflation. Memories. of ' 
the hyper-inflation of the war and 
post-war periods are not yet com- 
pletely forgotten... - © .. 


“Control of Inflation 


“It is more difficult to. control infla- 
tion in an under-developed ‘cotntry 
than in a developed one. For exam- 
ple, the control measures that the 
Government of India adopted dur- 
ing the .post-war period progressed 
tardily. It should be noted that 
during that time the Government of 
India did not face either the develop- 
‘ment needs of subsequent years or 
the menacing threat on the border. 

So far as the immediate future is 
concerned, shortage of consumer 
goods will be caused by defence ex- 
penditure and the diversion of pre- 
sent investment from consumer 
goods industries to defence’ expendi- 
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ture. In addĒien, there maybe arti- 
ficial scarcitr. ‘Heated by traders, des- 
pite the goal intentions of many of 
them. Alreacy we have a few cases 
of such’ artical scatcity. . ” 
Inflation 2. iome will be harmful 


not only fret the™pdint of ‘view of, 
civilian needle: 


growth, ‘but ;ale6" from. the point: of 


and future économic, 





view ‘of fore ga. exchenge. ` “As the 
six-economBs: aave Poiiited. òüt, ‘the 
foreign exchenge component. ‘of: de- 


fénce’ expendere i is ‘at-least Rs:'100 
“crores: = This kas ‘to’ be, found either 
by ‘curtailints: present expenditure” or’ 


by,’ increasing - -exports. In any case 
it is ‘not: ‘pesinle' to allow ` a fall in 


exports which ‘may’ ‘be’ caused by 


inflation at Foxie. . 





Burden on “icin?” pog Sa 


'Curtailisen: of Sonar and 


diversion ` ‘of esources to defence 
néeds can be ne: effectively’ only. by 
increased ` ‘aes. Voluntary ` contri- 
butions, ` atacugh | ‘significant’ from 
the point i oT, /i2w of popular support; 


are - not”, qtaatitatively significant. . 


Borréwing irvlvés additional expen- 
diture by’ var “of interest payment, 
although i >Dvides sufficient diver- 
sion. of rescicces. 

- The’ @oromists , ‘have’ rightly 
pointed ort tkat:the’ ‘people af: ‘large 
are ‘willing ‘D bear the excess burden 
of’ ‘taxation * But’ the question that 
arises “is’ “Whether the ‘burden can be 
indiscrimine’dly ‘placed on all income 


groups or Ehnuld be so distributed , 
‘that’ the’ baien ‘will fall according to 


the capacky to bear. This. question 
becomes | Joz" complicated ` in `å 
country’ wiere 'the iajority is at sub- 
sisteiice, lev T.” 

| In order ‘to think of ‘the lines on 
which thé ‘zation ‘policy. Should‘ bé 
framed, cn" “ust know the present 
tax’ structaz ze. “vIn a récent study on 
‘Indian ` tamon," some "Significant 
findings tists been made,’ which 
thiow 1 light on the Present i tax-struc- 
ture ‘and’+t: ‘madequacies. ' 

“A ima:oc“finding of this ‘study is 
the ‘low egee of elasticity shown 
by thè Indain tax'system during the 
petiod’ 1385+52 to 1957-58—the first 
seven yeare'cf our. planned écoriomy. 
The overal “elasticity of Union taxes 
is only 0.513_while that of the Union 
ane State taxes together is only 


T 


E 
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0.833.. In other words, one per cent: 
increase in national income brings 
about only 0.833 per cent increase in 
Central and State tax yields taken 
sepafately and one per cent increase 
in national income brings only 0.613 
per ‘cerit increase in the Céntral tax 
returns. - The results should have 
beéri better, especially when the tax 
structure is supposed to be progres- 
sive. “This increase“in taxes i$ spe- 
cially needed, for India is an under- 


developed country which i is trying to’ 


increase investment’ and use a large 
share of the. incremenital i income for 
investment purposes. 


_ It, is revealing, that income-tax 
elasticity is: Jess than the elasticity 
shown by Excise Tax. Income-tax 
elasticity is‘only 0.565, while Central 
excise as.a variable of national expen- 
diture shows an elasticity of 1.610.. 
Corporation Tax as related to nation- 
al’ income has a higher elasticity 
than income-tax,. being 1.25, but less, 
than excise tax., The weighted | in- 
come élasticity of direct and indirect 


‘taxes is 0.73 and 1.63 respectively. 


Although the under-developed nature 
of economy and the existence of huge 
non-monetized sector- (37 per cent 


` as calculated by the Taxation En- 


quiry Commission—1954) can explain 
the low elasticity of our tax, the basic 
explanations can be-found for low 


elasticity in income-tax and land - 


revenue, . the two- mporn direct 
taxes. 


In India the income-tax is levi- 
able on annual incomes exceeding 
12 -times the per capita. income, 


while in other countries it ‘is only 3 - 


times the per:capita income. Indian 
income-tax is progressive at the high- 
er-income levels. It is all the more 
surprising that inelasticity of income- 
tax is prevalent in the face of-growing 
disparities of income. 


Buoyancy ` 


‘Revenue from taxes will i increase 
not*only because of the increasé in 
‘national income but also on account 
of introduction of new taxes and 
increasing ‘tax tates. The combined 


-effect is calléd ‘buoyancy’ of the tax 


system. It is significant that accord- 
ing to this study the ‘buoyancy’ of 
income-tax was greater during the 
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pre-independence period, while com- 
modity taxes have shown ‘buoyancy’ 
in the post-independence period. 

In the case of income-tax, the re- 
turns suffer not only on account of 
low rate of tax at the initial levels but 
also on account of large-scale eva- 
sion. The estimated evasion of tax 
varies from Rs. 50 crores annually as 
estimated by the Taxation Enquiry 
Commission in 1954 and Rs. 200 
crores as estimated by Prof. Kaldor. 
Also, only a few States have agricul- 
tural income-tax. 


Land Revenue 


Of the direct taxes, landt revenue 
is important. Itis one of the impor- 
tant taxes of the States. The Land 
Revenue Settlement determined be- 
fore the Second World War is still 
the same. Also, this tax does not 
contain any element of progression. 
Although the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mission made exhaustive study and 
made many recommendations, the 
State Governments have not taken 
steps to implement them. 

The performance of the Centre 
and the States in financing the Plan 
through taxation has not been satis- 
factory. Of the total outlay of the 
First Plan, only 39 per cent was 
financed by taxation, of which more 
than half was provided by the 
Centre. In the Second Plan, the 
situation did not improve. The 


expected additional taxation was only . 


23 per cent. Perhaps it has fallen 
below this figure. Even in the Third 
Plan, the expected additional taxa- 
tion does not exceed 23 per cent. 
However, the total tax _ revenue 


expected to finance the Plan is 
little more than in the Second Plan, 
amounting to nearly 30 per cent of 
the total outay. This by itself is 
inadequate. The States particularly 
have shown their inability to collect 
taxes; they have in fact shown com- 


‘plete dependence on grants-in-aid 


from the Centre. 


All this goes to show that there 
should be drastic overhaul of the 
tax structure in this country. There 
can be no tetter cpportunity’ to 
undertake this thari the present emer- 
gencv situation. 


The Government should reduce 
the exemption ceiling in the case of 
income-tax ard thereby make it 
more broadbesed. It should be 
remembered that the self-employed 
constitute a considerable section of 
the population in India; their income 
figures are difficult to collect. In the 
case of these, taere should be a com- 
pulsory saving scheme formulated 
on the basis of the estimated average 
income of middie class and lower 
middle class. people. This should 
be introduced cn the basis of a phas- 
ed programme .. 


To reduce tex evasion, the present 
is undoubtedly the most appropriate 
time. The Government should ‘em- 
ploy its emer; gency powers vigorously 
and take the strictest measures to 
make the evaders disgorge the tax 
dues with compound interest. If 
necessary, the ir come-tax administra- 
tion should be placed cn a war foot- 
ing. 


As regatds land revenue, the 
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modities is “satisfactory” and derives 
consolation from the assurance given 
by the Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry that 
its members will stick to the pre- 
emergency prices. To the actual 
consumer, however, neither the 
Government’s belief nor the FICCI’s 
assurance is of much avail. 

But in spite of the visible dis- 
location of the normal channels of 
trade, Sri Morarji Desai is strongly 
against any kind of price control 
or rationing of essential commodities. 
The FICCI President, ‘Sri Sriyans 
Prasad Jain, has warned the Govern- 
ment against resorting to such dras- 
tic measures. According to him, 
trade and industry are “fully co- 
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operating” wita ` the, Government. 
Whether they are “co-operating” 
with the Government may .be a 
debatable point, but they are definite- 
ly not “co-operating” with the con- 
sumer. 

While the. vrofit-loving traders 
and industrialists and racketeers and 
speculators are largely responsible 
for the increasing disruption of the 
country’s econcmy, -it cannot be 
denied that the Government, too, is 
responsible for it to a great extent. 
Planning of preduction is said to 
have been adversely affected by con- 
fusion and uncertainty because of 
the failure of the Government to 
finalise the list of “kigh priority 
industries”. Not only that, Sri T.T. 


Centre should no longer allow the 
States to take the initiative. Since, 
for the duration of the emergency, the 
whole country has to function in 
effect as a unitary State, the Centre 
should levy progressive taxes on 
land and agricultural income. In 
this context it is worthwhile to note 
that more than half of the increment 
of income is in the agricultural sec- 
tor. The land revenue collecting 
machinery of the States should come 
under the Centre. Of course there 
will be initial difficulties of adjust- 
ment, but surely with imagination 
these can be overcome. 


Collection in Kind 


In the case of the non-monetized 
sector in the villages, the taxes should 
be collected in kind. Apart from the 
obvious advantage of bringing agri- 
cultural goods into government sto- 
tage, this measure will also provide 
a basis for controlling and stabiliz~ 
ing agricultural prices. 

_ Commodity taxation should also 
be resorted to. Expenditure Tax 
should be reintroduced. If possible 
the tax rate should be modified 
according to the income level. 

The excise levies have been a 
lucrative source of income. While 
making the maximum possible use 
of this source, caré should be taken 
to ensure that essential commodities 
are not adversely affected. This can 
be done by rationing necessaries and 
then raising their prices by taxation. 

These are among the measures 
that may be suggested for Govern- 
ment to, undertake without delay. . 


Krishnamachari’s Ministry which 
was specially constituted to look after 
Economic and Defence Co-ordina- 
tion is yet to find a habitat! 

If the Government continues to 
ignore these sysmptoms, it will soon 
find itself in a tight corner. Once 
the price spiral gathers momentum, 
the Government will find itself utter- 
ly helpless in the matter of holding 
the price line. 

Our policy-makers can ignore. the 
growing deterioration in business 
practices only at great peril. It 
is no use feeling comforted by the 
loud promises af the business com- 
munity, headed by the FICCI, that 
it. will “voluntarily” control prices. 

—KUBER 


ARMS SEER: AND NON-ALIGNMENT 


The recent attacks on the policy 
of non-alignment by certain circles 
in this country sound strange when 
Pakistan talks of it appreciatively; 


when India receives support which . 


hardly any other nation received in 
history—from four of the five Great 
Powers; when all. major. powers 
. begin to respect 


country gets unanimously élected 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations; when so many major initia- 
tives in world affairs are taken ‘by 
non-aligned countries. It is stranger 
still dt a time when Indians, develop 
a tremendous pride in.their nation 


in the face of danger, for non-, 


alignment is but a reflection of 
national pride. These criticisms, how- 
ever vociferdus, really show how 


much ignorance there is on the ori- 


gins, meaning and consequences of. 
non-alignment. 


Not Anti-West ` 


' 4 { 


Non-alignment, in its origins, is 


definitely not anti-Western in the 
case of India. It was, if anything, 
a move to forget and forgive the 
West for its past crimes. against 
India. - 
The policy of non-aligament was 
proclaimed by the: Indian Govern- 
ment on Sept. 7, 1946, when Sri Nehru 
made his famous broadcast’ as Vice- 
Chairman of the Interim Govern- 
ment. He said: “We -propose, as 
far as possible, to keep away from 
the power politics of groups, aligned 
against one another, which have led 
in the past to world wars and which 
may again lead to disasters on an 
even vaster scale.” Instead, he said, 
India will work for “One ' World” 
and he assured cooperation with 
Britain “in spite of -our past history 
of conflict.” He sent warm ‘greet- 
ings to the United States-and the 
Soviet Union, to the Asian coun- 
‘tries and to “China, that ‘mighty 
country with a mighty past, our 
neighbour.” It was, not surprising 
that India greeted the’ Soviet Union 
or Asian states which did no harm to 
her and: which showed sympathy and 
support to the Indian freedom strug- 
gle. What was surprising and signi- 
ficant was that Sri’ Nehru greeted his 
jailors, Britain—and the U.S. which 
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non-alignment;. 
when a national of a non-aligned ` 


. by Rann DESAI 


often found “hat “blood was thicker 
than water”, thet Anglo-Saxon and 
imperialist Hood was thicker than 
the waterof Dearanon cf Inde- 
pendence. _ ; 

The policy: on other words, was 
co-operation “with all. Staczes. The 
negative term, + j0n-alignment, came 


into. vogue only later. when Prime. 


Minister ‘Near tried to: distinguish: 


it from ñewráťty. 
“Thé queticn, “of ‘alignnient: -did 
not arise at:the time in, any formal 
or immediate’ way since:no power 
was buildin. E ‘bloc in Asia. The 
bloc:building . 13 Asia was‘ a frantic 
reaction to` the’ Chinese . revolution. 
How could.thé: West’ build a SEATO 
when colorial -wars were raging all 
over, the eà?’ Dulles’s pactoma- 
nia ‘invaded- Asia only artet China 


oa 


- consolidated her power and the. liqui- 


dation of zolonial wars reached a 
certain“. stæe., . Even Pakistan was 
not aligned antil 1954.7 i 

„In othær words, ‘the question 
éoncerns oaly, half. the period of our 


‘independertt- existence. We may have 


made mis:akes but how can one 
morally - defend’ a policy , which re- 
quires alizning. against countries 
which hav= done us no harm? For, 
alignment at zhat time would have 
been ee against the Soviet 
Union. 


a3 


“Hindu Communist?” 
It-is tme zhat even-ir the earlier 


period, th ;West complained about 
aspects of our policy. As early as. 


January £947, Dulles talked of the 
“Hindu Communist” government of 
India. But that was tased partly 
on misunderstanding, partly on un- 
justified fears and partly on a domi- 
neering zttitude. The provocation 
for Dulles was merely our position 
in the Usited Nations on the colo- 
nial question: looking back, it was 
meeker than that of the meekest 


African. country today. 


Our rzo3nition of China was not 
a problem: Not only did Britain 
recognize China, but the State De- 
partment :was seriously considering 
tecognitim within weeks: Senator 
McCartky’s offensive and the provo- 
cations 3y Peking: made it alter its 
position’ :The Korean War did not 
seriously “affect our relations with the 
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West. We did annoy the West at 


times, ‘but many in the West had’ 


themselves asked India to take a 
neutral position at first in order to 
leave a way open for settlement. 
Sri Krishna Menon’s. proposals for 
a truce were rejected by China, and 
accepted by the West; only later did 
China accept their essence. If we 
refused to sign the Japanese peace 
treaty, it was not just because of our 
love of- China. The Indian people 
had not hated Japan, and some of 
the Indians had in fact shown sym- 
pathy for Japan during: the war. 
India ‘was, therefore, opposing a 
punitive peace against Japan. We 
did sign a separate peace treaty in 
which we showed our friendship to 


.the: Japanese people by not asking 


for any damages or privileges. That 
gesture. will certainly have a lasting 


_ effect. 


Policy of Discretion 

One can argue with these postur- 
es. One can today show mistakes in 
Indian policies and point out that 
we have irritated the West or the 
East unnecessarily, but these matters 
have to be-looked upon in a broad 
perspective.. We have not deceived 
anyone, and our words could be 
trusted. Moreover, we have all too 
often been discreet and silent or 
passive because of our regard for 
world peace and our desire for friend- 
ship with all nations, instead - of 
following the policy of Asian-African 


‘solidarity ‘which we proclaimed with 


all sincerity since the 1920’s. Other- 
wise, we would not be the. neutrals 
in Vietnam: we would be daily de- 
nouncing the murder of “brother 
Asians” by Americans. We have 
followed a policy of discretion, 
though painfully aware that China 
was thus enabled to make headway 
against us in .certain sections of 
Asian-African opinion. - 

India has assumed prominence 
because it is the most populous non- 
aligned country, because its action 
influences and protects the interests 
of smaller countries. But that is a 
result of destiny, something we may 
be proud of. India cannot be India 
and act like a puny state. 

‘The most serious charge .is that 
non-alignment prevented us from 
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building defences. This is based on 
total ignorance or deliberate distor- 
tion of facts. The causes of our 
military weakness are our poverty 
(result of foreign rule), our slow rate 
of growth (result of our economic 
set-up and colonial legacy) and our 
reluctance to spend all our resources 
on armaments. 

Non-alignment never meant and 
does not mean that we cannot get 
arms from abroad. It does not 
mean either that we have necessarily 
to get them from both blocs. The 


' fact is that we got our arms from 


Britain and Europe mainly. Later, 
some came from the United States. 
Recently some have come from the 
Soviet Union. 

Few countries can manufacture 
all their arms. They have to import. 
Whom they import from does not 
matter so Jong as the prices and terms 
are satisfactory, if they .have the 
control over their arms after they 
arrive. If India sought to manu- 
facture as much of her arms as possi- 
ble, it is because India is a big coun- 
try, not because India is a non- 
aligned country. 

The opponents'of non-alignment 
try to give the impression that gifts 
of arms would have been showered 
on us if only we did not utter the 
term non-alignment. That is not 
the case. 


U.S. Gift 


In the post-war world, gifts of 
arms have been given almost wholly 
by the United States. At first, there 
was the Mutual Defence Assistance 
Act of 1950, meant to support the 
North Atlantic Pact. Under this, 
arms were given to NATO partners 
and were sold on certain conditions 
to others. (China received arms but 
that was a special case). India, which 
had relied on Britain and. Europe 
entirely until that time, signed an 
agreement under MDAA in 1951, 
and received arms which could not be 
procured on equally good terms in 
Europe. The conditions accepted 
were that the arms would be used for 
self-defence and internal security, 
and never for aggression. 

The agreement was not imme- 
diately publicized in any special 
way, but was in due course published 
in the United States Treaty Series. 
It was not a secret agreement. Press 
reports later referred to shipments 
of arms from the United States to 
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India. Pakistan has no reason to 
complain on -his score; she too sign- 
ed a similar agreement at the same 
time and thet came to light when 
there was an 2xplosion in an Ameri- 
can port. Tne United States thus 
became the second largest source of 
arms for Inda. And this was not 
objected to az the time, nor was it 
an item of.cr_ticism even by Peking 
in those days 


US.-Pak Pact 


Soon, the United States extended 
arms gifts tc south Asian States, 
and the issue affected India parti- 
cularly when Pakistan signed a 
bilateral agreement with the United 
States in 1954. At the time, hardly 
any one in India demanded that 
India copy Pekistan. Our security 
was not in an rms race, but in pres- 
surising United States to hold back 
from forcing an arms race. Why 
did we not sign an agreement with 
the United States when President 
Eisenhower offered it to us as well 
as to Pakistan? Not so much be- 


- cause we hate gifts, or that we were 


unconcerned about our security. It 
is because of the provisions in the 
American law—the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954~—which need to be 
understood. 


This law has two sets of provi- 
sions: for cash sales and gifts. 
Either is provided only when “the 
President shall have found that 
furnishing such assistance will streng- 
then the security of the United States 
and promote warld peace.” For cash 
purchases, the recipient country has 
to undertake not to use the arms for 
aggression and to help promote 
world peace. 


But for granis, or even deferred 
payments, or pices below market 
value, the. recipfent country has to 
agree to ten specific undertakings. 
It is for this reason that India and 
non-aligned countries were not given 
arms on easy terms. 


Moreover, there came to be pro- 
visions concerning the establishment 
of United States military missions 
and training missions in recipient 
countries. The fear of political con- 
sequences of missions was another 
reason why the non-aligned coun- 
tries could not accept the arms. That 
is why the non-aligned countries had. 
to depend on European markets, 
or find ways to manufacture their 
arms, or go to the Soviet Union if 


prices were attractive. Successive- 
ly, several countries—Egypt and Sy- 
ria among them—switched to Soviet 
arms. This was not easy because 
of political repercussions and be- 
cause the switch cannot be done 
piecemeal. India did not switch: 
only recently did India negotiate 
with the Soviet Union and then only 
because of availability of manufac- 
turing assistance. So long as India 
wanted to retain her freedom, the 
only real alternative was for India to 
have switched to Soviet arms in 
1955. That is, of course, not what 
the critics of today have in mind. 

As a rule, the non-aligned coun- 
tries have not received military aid 
from the U.S. except under the 
cash purchase provisions. There are 
some exceptions, however. Ethjopia 
has received such aid. After re- 
covery of independence from Italy, 
she had to acquire arms, largely for 
internal security. She had, . of 
course, no Commonwealth connec- 
tion, and approached the United 
States direct. She needed the aid 
and it was largely a question, of 
getting it from the United States or 
Britain. Ethiopia also sent troops 
to Korea. Her conversion to non- 
alignment came later. The United 
States has a radar station in Ethio- 
pia and would like to continue the 
relationship. 

Another exception is Saudi 
Arabia, which also attended the Bel- 
grade Conference: she received some 
military supplies as she allowed the 
U.S. base in Dhahran under special 
arrangements which are now being 
wound up. Liberia has also receiv- 
ed military aid without signing an 
alliance: she has, however, not been 
represented at Belgrade. 


MAAG 


In Asia, Cambodia has received 
military aid and still has a Military 
Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) 
from the United States. Though she 
moved towards non-alignment after 
Bandung, the arrangements have not 
been cancelled, though the question 
of cancellation is kept open. 

In fact, the United States herself 
has come to realize that the provi- 
sions of the Mutual Security Act 
were harming her own interests. The 
President’s Committee to Study the 
United States Military Asistance 
Program (the Draper Committee) 
reported in August 1959: 
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..section 14] and 142 (a) of 
ue “(Mutual Security) Act also 
. provide that no military assis- 
_ tance or Defense Support may 
_ be furnished to any nation un- 
_ less it shall have agreed to ten 
. specific undertakings. The re- 
quirement for these. undertakings 
in bilateral agreements was rea- 
sonable, and did not present 
insurmountable difficulties in pro- 
viding military assistance to the 
politically sophisticated nations 
of Western Europe for, whom 
these tests of eligibility were origi- 
` nally devised. But it can and 
does create difficulty in dealing 
with new nations, most of them 
recently under some .form of 
colonial rule and now acutely 
sensitive to any suggestions of 
’ outside interference in their inter- 
nal affairs. 

“This is especially true as to 
various neutral countries which 
the Soviet Union now tries to 
subvert with her own military 
aid program. These’ nations 
are hesitant to enter into any 
undertakings which might be’ 


wh, 
~~ 


interpreted as an impairment of ' 


their independence to determine 


their own national policies. Yet: 


these may be nations to whom the 
furnishing of military assistance 
will usefully advance the foreign 
policy of the United States. 
“Although the Act authorizes 
the President to waive any or all 
of these undertakings as a condi- 
. tion of military assistance, the 
waiver process is not only time 
consuming, but.in some cases 
has been invoked only after nego- 
tiations concerning the under- 
takings may have created fric- 
tion with the country concerned. 
“We believe that Section 141 
should be modified and Section 
142 (a) repealed g0 as to elimi- 
> nate the present requirement for 
agreement by the recipient nation 
of the ten specific undertakings 
referred to above. New language 
should be substituted authoriz- 
ing the President to decide what 
undertakings are deemed neces- 
sary to effectuate the policies and 
provisions of the Act and hence 
- must be agreed to by a recipient 


‘ nation as a prerequisite to being ` 


- granted military -material and 
Defence Support.” 


But no immediate action was 
forthcoming. Only during the Ken- 
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‘our own ~marufacture. 


nedy Adminsstretion has there been 
some evidence cf flexibility and the 
Indian goverment did not hesitate 
to utilize the possibilities. 


Two Dangers , 3 

The critics have also ignored 
another coasiGeration in India’s 
defence polities We have had two 
sources of -danger: . Pakistan and 
China. The’ farmer is allied to the 
United Statés' and Britain. If we 
were to degeri on the West for 
arms, that woud: affect our relations 
with Pakis-an= Arms .. 
not a one-skat; affair; fe dependence 
is lasting, br ‘spare parts, ammuni- 


' tion,. ‘etc.’ : Under, the: regulations, 


United Stas assistance means she 
will have full hformation about our 
military estzblishment. As -the Unit- 
ed ‘States has consistently -backed 
Pakistan or: ‘Késhmir, what guarantee 
did. we have-tiat the assistance will 
not be ‘used -te ‘put presstré on us? 
The United: States had in -the ‘past 
used pressar ‘on allies~-Syngman 
Rhee .in Xda and’ Nosavan in 
Lados—by holding up military súp- 
plies. “With. two’. possible’ dangers, 
the correct poliċy was to, widen our 
sources of quipment ad.to rely on 
Even now, 
Britain amt the United States are 
saying . that tey may: not ‘supply 
aris if we_keep the bulk of the army 
on Pakistan Eordets. Which: is mis- 
leading, as the army near East Pakis- 
tan borders cr at Srinagar is pretty 
close to the: Chinese borders. 

We haze clso to realise that one 
of the reasane why the U.S. did not 
rush aid to India until now is partly 
because sre’ recognised India as a 
British spaere for military supplies. 
That is wEy. the U.S. has not poured 
arms into the Arab countries, tradi- 
tionally keld as, being within the 
British sphere of influence, 

The canclusion is, then, that 
though we: could have spent more for 
arms, we cauld not have followed 
any other pdicy. 

There is >ne final consideration. 
The United States has given military 
aid to anti-Communist states on the 
peripheries cf China and the. Soviet 
Union. But the United States has 
made it clear that none of them is 
expected to be ‘strong enough to 
defeat these big powers. The arms 
aid is meant for internal security 
and to enable the counzries to hold 
back an invasion until American 
power is: = Brought into the picture. 


purchase ‘is - 


or to panic. 





And to expand the armies so that the 
United States casualties would not be 
too great asin Korea. India is deal- 
ing with a big power, China. It 
could not have expected to avoid all 
reverses even if it had American 
aid for several years. 

It is to be noted, receipt of mili- 
tary assistance and acceptance of 
military missions has not been the 
decisive element in non-alignment, 
though it has been regarded as not 
fully consistent. Each country has 
its own problems, and makes com- 
promises as necessary. The main 
objections to military missions are 
that they may influence the local 
army and. that, as they have access to 
full information on the capabilities 
of the military establishments, secu- 
rity may be affected. In the case of 
Egypt, for instance, President Nasser 
may have felt that it would not be 
safe for him, in relation to Israel, 
if American military officers knew all 
about his army. Especially because 
of the state of relations between 
Israel and the United States. 


Curbs on Freedom 

The main element in alignment is 
not these military arrangements, but 
formal obligations or restrictions 
on freedom, with respect to 
foreign policy. In the recent world 
circumstances, it has been difficult 
to control even allies. So long as 
the country does not become a base 
for use against other countries, who 
have. done no harm to it, military 
aid arrangements are somewhat 
different from alignment, though they 
do involve some departure from strict 
non-alignment and may hurt pride, 
especially of a large country like 
India. 

In the modern world, we cannot 
militarize to compete with. big 
powers. Our ultimate strength is 
in the spirit—the refusal to surrender 
under any amount of pressure’ 
To keep our unity 
against detractors: That is indepen- 
dence, and non-alignment. 
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WITH LATHIS, STONES AND EVERYTHING 


by B. RAJENDRA | 


I do not want. India to be a military power...... 


I want India to be a country waich is strong enough to defend itself in 
ease of attack, and to defend itself in the final analysis with lathis and stones 


- and everything, and not to surrender, whatever happens. 


I want in India, and I hope we have got it in some measure. 
not afraid of anybody invading India from any quarter. 


—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
(from < speech in Parliament on May 31, 1955) 
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When these words were spoken, 
neither Jawaharlal Nehru nor bis 
listeners could have imagined that 
the spirit he spoke about would be 
on test seven years later. The Chi- 
nese invaders, by overrunning our 
frontier regions in a sudden on- 
Slaught, provided the first oppor- 
tunity to free India to prove its 
willingness to suffer and sacrifice to 
protect its independence. The peo- 
ple’s quick response to the Prime 
Minister’s call to rally in defence of 
freedom may be considered a vindi- 
cation of his faith that we have got 
in some measure the willingness to 
fight in the last analysis with latkis, 
stones and everything. 

In some measure, yes. But the 
time has come when we should ur- 
gently ask ourselves whether we have 
got that spirit in an adequate mea- 
sure, and whether we can say it is 
adequate until we have it in full 
measure. For the defence ability 
of a nation is decided, not merely 
by the weapons at its disposal but 
by the willingness of its people, apart 
from the army, to put up with suffer- 
ing, make selfless sacrifices and reso- 
lutely carry on the ‘struggle against 
the aggressor. 


Enemy’s Strength 


-There can only be one reliable test 
of défence ability: whether it is equal 
to the threat posed by the enemy. 
How big is the Chinese threat? In 
purely military terms, the rulers in 
Peking control the largest conven- 
tional military machinery. That is 
to say, if we do not count nuclear 
arms (which the Chinese will not 
have for some years, although they 
have been working on them for seve- 
ral years now), China has the largest 
military apparatus in the world. In 
July 1957 the Chinese Defence Minis- 
ter, Peng Teh-huai, was reported to 
have told a retired Japanese general 
who led an ex-servicemen’s mission 
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_ona tour of. China, “that the Chinese 
:army was 3,506 ,000-strong.. and had 


over 4,000 planes to support, it. 
At. that time China was already 
building jet figiters and, according 
to the Japanese. Let-Gen. Saburo 
Endo, these aircraft“ were superior 
to MIG-17s. (The MIG-2ts- India is 
to get from the Soviet Union are 
considered a vast improvement on 
MIG-17s). Th extent to which the 
armed. forces Lave been expanded— 
or reduced—since 1957 is anybody’ s 
guess. 


* It should be remembered that the 
Chinese milita-y potential is much 
larger than even what the huge size 
of its army: suggests. Every part of 
that country kas been through war 
and thus the people will be able to 
speedily adjust themselves to a long- 
drawn-out conflict. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party machinery reaches down 
to the lowest level and will therefore 
be able to motilize the entire human 
resources in a short time. And since 
the Communists do not leave even 
lesser matters z0 voluntary effort, the 


Chinese preparedness for war is: 


total and urinhibited. In short, 
every Chinese is already virtually a 
soldier, not just a potential soldier. 
China’s - total population is 670 
million. 


Military Pacts ` 


To build up our defence ability 
to match a miïtary threat of the size 
posed by the Chinese we have to 
make a great effort, and. that in the 


shortest possible time. ` As the easi-. 


est way out. some leaders have 
suggested that we should enter into 
military alliances with the U.S. and 
other Westerm powers. It has also 
been said that we should settle our 
disputes with Pakistan and possibly 
enter into a pact with it for the joint 
defence of the sub-continent. Of 
course, there are political arguments 
to support these demands, but is 


, subversion. 


It is that spirit that 
Therefore, I am 


there not, beneath the surface, a 
desire to involve other people in 
our trouble so that the strain on our- 
selves will be reduced to some extent? 
In any case, advocates of military 
pacts reveal a lack of the spirit of 
being prepared to fight with “lathis, 
stones and everything.” 


Motives apatt, let us examine 
how these alliances will help, and to 
what extent. 

The declared objective of the 
U.S.-sponsored military alliances is 
to “contain” Communism by coun- 
tering Communist aggression and 
Although propagandists 
have sought to sell the idea that 


-these alliances are intended to pro- 
‘tect the Free World, the fact remains 


that they are just anti-Communist. 
Therefore, if we go into these alli- 
ances we should be prepared to aban- 
don our policy of non-alignment. 
Before we think of that, we should 
ask ourselves what impact it would 


have on the world situation. 


Non-Alignment 

There can be little doubt that if 
India aligns itself with the West, the 
non-aligned nations will cease to be | 
a force in world affairs. The concept 
of a third force was expounded by 
this country, and the useful role the 
non-aligned nations have been able 
to play in reducing tension and pre- 
venting conflicts was largely the 
result of the strenuous: efforts made 
by our representatives at the U.N. 
and elsewhere. If the largest of the 
unaligned nations (and the most 
active of them) goes under, it will 
be only a matter of time before the 
rest also disappear. Many | nations 
will find the pull of the opposing 
powers too strong to resist, and even 
if any of them succeed in holding 
their ground, they will soon become 
neutrals like Switzerland. In any 
case, there will be no third force left. 

In brief, if we abandon, non- 
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alignment the world will soon be 
totally divided: on .one side will be 
the Communist powers. and possibly 
a few small nations who may choose 
to be friendly with the giant next 
door rather than risk his wrath by 
seeking the friendship of the one 
far away; and on the other will be 
the numerous non-Communist nations 
whose sole objective will”to be pro~ 
tect their internal structure—be it 
democratic, militarist or feudalistic. 
Presiding over these blocs will be the 
‘world’s mightiest powers, the U,S. 
and the Soviet Union, both armed to: 
the teeth with the deadliest weapons- 
- kdown to humanity and -constantly. 
striving to develop even-deadlier ins- ` 
truments of destruction. In such a 
world there can be no meaningful 
talks on disarmament, and the only 
concéivable prospect is an eventual 
all-out war which will lay bare the 
entire planet—a prospect which’ no 
one but the mad dreamers of Peking 
can look forward to with eguan: 
mity. 

The only sensible policy we in 
India can think of is to gather suffi-.. 
cient strength to check the adventu-. . 
rous rulers of China without ‘involv-’ 


ing the world in a conflagration. We ` 


should mobilize our vast human; 
resources, so-that we can eventually 
contain the Chinese “human sea” 
without relying on the hope that 
foreign troops will come in to “save” 
us, while at the same time equipping 
ourselves with more modern wea- 
pons to achieve parity with the 


enemy to the extent possible. ve 


Western Approach 

That brings us to the crucial 
issue of taking. military assistance 
without entering into alliances. For- 
tunately, it is possible today to 


receive aid from many countries with- - 


out abandoning non-alignment. It 
appears that many of our country- 
men have not been able to under- 
stand the significance of the Western 
powers’ offers of assistance: In tell- 
ing the House of Commons that 
Britain would give every possible 
aid sought by India, Mr Macmillan 
declared: “We want to produce the 
result that aggressive policies. shall! 
once again be shown to be a failure 
and not to produce benefits to those. 
who adopt them. This has been 
our policy as a whole for many years. 
We have suffered a great deal tc try 
and enforce it, but we must not 
shrink from it ‘again.” 
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Talking-te reporters at Washing- 
ton airport fast before he took off 
for India E Kennedy’s orders to 
ascertain wlac assistance india needs, 
Mr AverelF.Harriman said the trip 
reminded har. of another he had 
undertaken 23 years aga at Roose- 


- velt’s reques.to, find out Stalin’s needs. 


These two-Satements, pregnant with 
the import: ‘cf, history, amount to 


a clear decHration that Britain and’ 


the U.S. ses;the Chinese attack on 
India. in the same. light as’ they saw 
Hitlerite -CSnmnany’s invasion of 
Russia. ° 


American. ps. s-tion.: 


e+. at 
a ES SE eS 





Hitler ‘and ‘Mao i. sage 

- In a. verz als ‘Sense the: -Chinese 
menace reprents: an, exect parallél 
of the Nazi ‘reat. Neither Winston 


Churchill mor. ’Franklin:. Roosevelt - 


imagined: ‘ari any. time -that | their 
assistance tc:Stalin - would - result: An 


‘the, abandarrent: of’ Soviet: Russia’s 


internal,- ant: ‘external: “ objectives. 


` Both of: -t -fully~ “realized *: that 


> Russia would remain a Comminist 


~- state- „and; ie Potsdam ‘and Yalta 
agrééments ‘izlearly show’ that, they ` 


were," prepac: to“ respect Soviet 
foreign. ‘policy’ Objectives.’ Why’ then 
did ` they. fo-20° Russia’s’ ‘aid? ‘The 
answer is Sinjle: they reclized that 
Hitler-would become a greater threat 
than he was-if lie were to get away 
with: the frei of his aggression. 
It is a simisaz recognition of the 
frightful prospect the world will face 


- if Mao were teap the benefit of his 


aggression that makes the U.S. and 
Britain throw’ their full weight on 
India’s side zoday. ; 


This is nct'zo suggest that Mao’s s 
Communism is not a factor in West- 
ern thinking.’ Nor is it to suggest 
that we need fel no particular sense 
of gratitude-far the aid given. Mao’s 
politics, of. Curse,-comes into the 
picture, but’ erdy to the extent’ that 
it, has acceleteted Western action. 
Because of` Chinese imperialism’s 
Communist'cak, the U.S. has been 
able to act wth none of the hesita- 
tion of the thaties. And we have to 
be thankful ‘te those who aid us be- 
cause their he-p is timely and enables 
us to resist the-aggressor better. 


All that i suggested is that we- 


should not lose: our perspective and 
harm our avn cause. 


j 


Neéone with a. sense of .- 
history can fail -to ainderstand “the. 
deep: maei ;of- the ` kata 


In this context let us examine 


our relations with the Soviet Union 


and the impact -on it- of possible 
abandonment of non-alignment. That 
Mr Khrushchev’s assessment of the 
role and utility of the non-aligned 
nations is different from Mao’s is 
obvious. - The Soviet leader does 
not see the third force as an obstacle 
to thé spread of-Communism as the 
Chinese dogmatic leadership does.. 
On the ‘contrary he sees the non- 
aligned nations as a valuable factor 
in, preventing and ending. shooting 
wars. The Chinese, who do not 
seem to want wars prevented or end- 
ed,. have clearly no use for non- 
aligned nations. : 

If India abandons non-alignment, 
one basis of Sino-Soviet differences 
will immediately, disappear. When 
the third force vanishes and almost 
all other nations face the Communist 
bloc bound together in an anti-Com- 
munist alliance, the giants of the 


. Communist world will be compelled 


to close their ranks and stand as 
one. If that happens, the domi- 
nant voice will not bè Mr Khrush- 
chev’s because he. will have been 
proved wrong. This can only hasten 


‘the day of doom which will then 


become inevitable. ‘Thus we have 
another reason for sticking on to 
non-alignment. 


Mao’s Dreams 


One lesson of, the Cuban episode’ 
is that Mr Khrushchev is prepared to 
go very far to avoid a nuclear war. 
The Russians have much to lose: the 
vast progress they have achieved in 
45 years with much effort and 
through great suffering is at stake. 
The mammoth processions in the 
Chinese cities, ` engineered by the 
Chinese Communist Party, during 
the critical days of the Cuban crisis 
reveal that Mao genuinely wants a 
catastrophic war: the Chinese have 
little to lose except their vast popu- 
lation, and Mao reckons that after 
the last nuclear bomb has exploded 
there will still be enough Chinese 


_left to carry forward his idea of world 


domination. In the circumstances, 
not only India but all non-Commu- 
nist countries should so direct their 
actions that it will be Mr Khrushchev 
and not Mao who leads the Com- 
munist world. 

We in’ India should especially 
realize that Mr Khrushchev has as 


(Continued on page 16) 
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advanced abnormally. 


RIPPLES IN SPECULATIVE POOL 


In the three-week-old stagnant 
pool of the Bombay Stock Ex- 
change some ripples have been caus- 
ed by the announcement on Decem- 
ber 13 that the Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration had bought 50 thousand 
shares of Tata Steel at Rs. 117 per 
share at a discount of Rs 4 even 
below the official floor price. 

The next day 'Sri J.R.D. Tata, 
chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company Ltd., confirmed the news. 
According to him, the LIC holds 
about nine per'cent of ‘the equity 
capital and 3,48,525 shares, including 
50 thousand. shares bought during the 
second week of December.: The 
corporation is thus the company’s 
largest shareholder. 

It is said that the effect of bull 
and bear operations are’ more or 
less temporary and that what finally 
determines the price of a share is 
what the real investor thinks about 
it. Bulls and bears produce the 
waves on the surface, while real buy- 
ing and selling are the flow and ebb 
of the tide which determine the mean 
depth of the water. ` 

If LIC deals are intended to deter- 
mine such a level, they will be justi- 
fied. LIC is a big institutional 
investor. It ‘has large resources. 
The Chagla Commission found.in the 
Mundhra case in 1958 that it had 
investible funds to the tune of nearly 
Rs 10 Jakhs.a day. Possibly its re- 
sources have increased since then. 

For three years ‘since . 1959 
operators in the Stock Exchange 
had: a field day. Share values 
It was in 
1959 that a large number of un- 
suspecting new “suckers” entered the 
share market. And during the last 
six'months they have been licking 
their wounds. 

There was the case of a junior 
employee of ‘a commercial firm. 
He was innocent of the intricacies 
of ‘option’ or ‘margin’ trading, or 
what is called ‘teji-mandi’ in Bombay. 
He entered the market in 1959 and 
his career there .was brief. Just be- 
fore Diwali he -was found -selling 
Chinese crackers, going from door to 
door, to supplement his income and 
wipe off the Stock Exchange losses. 

Initially his. story, was like the 
character in the cld-time British force 
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who was advised, if he wanted to 


‘make money on the Stock Exchange, 


to sell trunks, and first replied that 
he had only got a carpet-bag or hat- 
box, and then when he had grasped 
the nature of zhe operation advised, 
went and bought a large line of 
Grand Trunk Stocks, arguing that 
he could not “possibly sell’ them 
before ‘having Yought them. 

; Gradually he ‘léarned: the tricks 
of the-trade; ke found there was no 
need to buy or- sell shares: in ‘actual 
practice; he could tradé on “margins” 
even: without seeing the shares. - The 
obliging ‘brokers saw to that. He 
made some money, borrowed’ more, 
speculated more: and saw that his 
stars were in tae ascendant. 

So were the: stars of many local 
operators in the palmy period before 
the end of 1961. In 1960, many new 
ventures ‘were’ launched. ' American 


enterprise, shedding its customary . 
shyness to’ irivest on € large scale.in 


India,’ began collaborating. with 
Indian firms in a spectacular. way. 

' Said ‘Time - “....By last week, 
India’s ‘change of attitude was begin- 
ning to pay off. Americans were-all 
over the- place....In Uttar Pradesh, 
Kaiser Alumirium and India’s ty- 
coon-G.D. Birla were about to break 
ground for a new $42-million plant. . 
South of New Delhi, Goodyear was 
putting in $12-million tyre factory; 
Firestone ‘and an Indian partner 
plan another’ at’.Bareailly in North 
India....About 80 per cent of all 
foreign investments .are still British, 
but in new money the U.S. is pour- 
ing in more tian Britain and has 
now invested £260 million, seven 
times the level of 1950..: 
March .21, 1960, Pacific edition). 

On-March 3), 1960..Sri Manubhai 
Shah, -Minister for Industry, wel- 
coming foreigr capital for India’s 
industrial development, said in the 
Lok Sabha that out of 310 approved 


‘cases of foreign capital and technical 
collaboration, foreigners had been 


allowed to hold majority shares in 
23 cases. He blandly brushed aside 
doubts about the exceptions of -the 
type made for zhe first time by say- 
ing that while the policy of the 
Government generally was to see 
that Indians held the majority shares, 
“one should nct worry about those 


.” (Time, 


' 23 cases, as the Government had 


allowed foreigners majority shares 
after taking various factors into 
consideration.” 

Neither promoters nor specula- 
tors were in a mood to worry. That 
was firstly because the market was 
on the wings of a boom. Secondly, 
the insidious process of “making a 
market”, as it is called, for new issues 


“was in full swing. Little is known 


of the actual and authentic details 
of this process. 

. The text-book method is simple. 
The promoter, or his agent, holding 


a key position, arranges with his 


brokers to sell the shares. The 
ground has been prepared by a suit- 
able statement advertised in ‘“‘respect- 
able” newspapers. It is a statement 
specifically distinct from a pros- 
pectus. But it is a distinction with- 
out a difference. 

: The promoter then probably gives 
his brokers a call on theshares at a 
certain. price and anything which 
they can obtain over that price is 
their profit. A semblance of activity 
is thus induced. The next step is 
to rig the market and raise the prices 


` abnormally. It can easily be.arrang- 


ed that the price shall rise rapidly 
enough to attract attention. The 
buying may cost the promoter a 
good deal, but if a public demand 
is thus created, it is merely a case of 
the spurt to catch the whale. 

The methods used in Bombay 
or in other Stock Exchanges in India 
have not been documented. However, 
it is a fact that many new issues were 
quoted unofficially at a high pre- 
mium even before their factories 
were set up or production began. 
The Synthetics and Chemicals, for 
instance, fetched a premium of near- 
ly Rs 200 per share, while its face 
value-was Rs 100. 

There was a scramble for new 
issues. Applicants were numerous. 
Allotments were small and seemingly 
diverse. In actual practice, however, 
those with a long purse and large 
connections got most. Many .dis- 
appointed investors, distinct from 
speculators, satisfied their ambitions 
when prices declined temporarily, 
though they still had to pay a high 
premium. 


Meanwhile, other shares were 


1S 


rising abnormally in P Ta An 
indication of this almost unprece- 
dented spurt may be had from the 
approximate share values of a few 
illustrative scrips between - 1959- 
1960: National Rayon, Rs 261 to 
Rs 590; Century, Rs 137 to Rs 501, 
TELCO, Rs 207 to Rs 241 and 
Colour-Chem, Rs 100 to Rs 360. 
Tata Steel shares, now bought. by the 
LIC at Rs 117 each, were quoted i in 
June 1959 at Rs 202.50. T 

Thus on the theory what goes up 
must come down,- the fitful down- 
ward trend began at the end of 1961. 
First, there was the action in Goa. 
Then there was the general. election 
and the uncertainties of the budgét.. 
After the budget came the short- 
lived crisis in Wall Street. © On May 
28, shares prices in Wall Street tum- 
bled” violently. It was the widest 
and the most severe one-day drop - 
since October 29, 1929, the, precursor 
of the Great Depression. 

It is said that when America - 
sneezes, the" rest of the world gets 
pneumonia. Immediately, London 
and Continental . Stock’ Exchanges: 
were afflicted. But the 
Stock Exchange, on May 31, seemed - 
to take the world-wide slump in its 
stride. However, a few days later, 
some infection seemed evident, Une“ 
official premia on new issues, fell by 
about 5 to 8 per cent. wn 

The serious debacle in prices 
came ‘in July—much before the 
national emergency. A commercial 
commentator attributed this trend 


WITH LATHIS,. STONES AND EVERYTHING (Continued from ; page 14) 


much reason to -be uneasy at the 
thought -of Mao ‘presiding ‘over the 
destiny of 1,100 million souls as 
Mr Kennedy or Mr Macmillan have. 
Mao’s Communism has: enabled 
Mr Kennedy and Mr Macmillan 
quickly to realize the danger posed 
by him and act swiftly. Equally, it- 
prevents Mr Khrushchev from acting 
decisively or in a ee way. 


Pak Attitude 

Now for the much publicise 
idea of a settlement with Pakistan. 
No one except rabid communalists 
on both sides of the border were 
against an early solution of: the out- 
standing Indo-Pakistan disputes. 
With' the appearance of the greater 
Chinese threat communalists in India 
seem’ to have -reconciled themselves 
to the idea of a settlement with 
- Pakistan. While we should explore 
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Bombay ` 


“general, concern over adverse 
political news from the Northern bor- 
der, the shartage of raw material for 
the textile industry, ‘further fall in 
foreign assets” and ‘ “the large-scale 
‘tejimandi’ operators.” (The Ti es 
„of India, Bombay, July 20, 1962, 
under “City: Notes”). 

At least three times in ‘July, ‘equi- 
ties were described to have-descend- 
ed to’ “new lows”, and after. the 
emergency. there was hardly .a day 
when the merket, in the famliar jars 
gon, escaped’ the sppellation: ‘of- being 
“fistless”,-. dall?? -or . - “subdued.” 
There were, Teqient - ‘references to 


: “tired, bulle”; 


- Much ôf this i is, euphemism: The 
depression ‘caused in July and suş- 
tained: after thé - national. emergency 
is largely, åw; ‘to. the: argy: of- ‘spécula- 
tion’ cbetweeni1959 | ‘to, 1961.arid-. the 
‘artificial "raising “of. share ` -values. 
The voluntary. ‘closure’ of the; Stock 


Exchange: far. a, week in November. ` 


and, the Union Government's S, deci- 
sion to -ban: forward trading: later: in 
the” ‘month’ tend, fo - pane ‘this 
‘impression: j 

' But- the Stock, Eitkanje ikes in 
ae ‘world. ofi its.own} it; „hugs, its tra- 
ditional illusions. Öne- - persistent 


. illusion i ig thét-ingenious spculators, . 


versed “ir “the ‘complexities of market 
transactions: can become fabulously 
rich overnight: ‘The second: is that 
clever :; promoters `- -of- ` enterprises, 


knowing’ ‘thetart of | “making: ‘a :mar- 


ket”; can fedl- and: ‘fleece the. public. 
__- Operators who" “have reaped a 


-Yich harvest-on a rising market are 
now créstfallen. Many brokers are 


apparently bewildered. For ins- 
tance, when an important official of 
the LIC justified privately to a broker 
here the, latest LIC dealin Tata Steel 
shares and complained about con- 
tinuing artificial. prices in . many 
scrips, he was suspected of being 
susceptible to leftist influences. Some 
believe that the Union Government’s 
leftist policies will gain an upper 
hand by April next year. 

Yet some other brokers, while 


. looking -back nostalgically at the 


prosperous past and casting a wist- 
ful glance at the uncertain future, 
scoff at the idea that speculation can 
be scotched: They recall with enkiu- 
thusiasm: Maclean’s Guide to Bombay. 
The city’s growth, they say, is based 
on speculation: Its fortunes are de- 
rived. from “tejimandi”. `The splen- 
dour ‘of its public buildings and 
beneficial institutions, they maintain, 
are die to. the munificence of specu- 
lators ` since” 1861. ` According to 
them, speculation i is in the blood of 
the ‘people of this city. 


Pessimist or. optimist, “they ‘are - 


notin a mood for self-analysis. They 
blame the Government and its ac- 
tions. They conveniently ignore the 
impact of unbridled speculation in 
the years. between 1959-61. They 
ignore the logic: of their experience. 
They do not want to be reminded 
that the emergency has merely ex- 
posed and spotlighted the unre- 
deemed evils of the past.. 





, every avenue ` -available for: sucha 
«settlement, we. shöul: not forget’ the 
fundamemel’: ‘facts’ relating . to our 
differences with Pakistan. In any 
negotiatians., at. the. present moment 
we cannot. expect Pakistanis to be so 


- magnanimous as not to-take adyan- 


tage of our present cicumstances. In- 
asmuch asthe urgency far a. ‘solution 
of. the Indo-Pakistan disputes is 
provided’ ty the’ Chinese invasion, 
Pakistan’ will expect us to. “make 
major concessions, especially on 
Kashmir. : Fhe main issve'is. how far 
we can: goin accommodating Pakis- 
tan without: prejudice to our obliga- 
tions tó- ‘tle: people af Kashmir. 
It is important that a settlement with 
Pakistan should not encouragé the 
dangerous; thinking that the rest of 
the country’ can be rendered safe. by 
sacrificing One State. 

‘Settlement of our differences with 


Pakistan | is one ‘thing; joint defence 
another. . Military experts may have 
much to say in favour of joint 
defence but the ‘usefulness of any 
alliance with Pakistan will be condi- 
tioned by: its reliability as an ally. 

_ All these -considerations then 
lead us. to one inescapable conclu- 
sion: we in India, and by extension 
the: whole’ of Asia and the world, 
can confidently live in peace and 
freedom only when we'can, relying 
on our owm. strength, maintain our 
territorial integrity and independence. 


Which means there is no alternative 


to a swift and total mobilization of 
our resources, human and material. 
In terms of men, this implies com- 
pulsory military training; in terms of 
money compulsory levies on the basis 
of the respective abilities of the vari- 
ous sections instead of depending‘on 
voluntary contributions which is 
only a respectable term for charity. 
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VOICE OF PEKING | 


It is not mere idlé curiosity that 
prods many in India to tune in regu- 
larly to Peking Radio. Even in the 
heyday of Bhai-Bhaism, the working 
of the. Chinese mind had remained 
a mystery. As a stunned nation. 
found the rumblings ‘of a border 
conflict break out into naked aggress- 
ion, the thoughtful tuned in to Peking 
Radio and scanned books‘on China 
to _Brasp the working of the Chinesé 
min p 


Students of current affairs are- 


broadly familiar with the.ways of 
the traditional, imperialists, the. say- 
ings and doings of the cautious Ame- 
rican bosses and the ruthless methods 
of the German war machine. Al- 
though the same could not be claim- 
ed about Soviet policy so long as the 
iron grip of Stalin guided it, the 


launching of the Khrushchev era: 


made the task simpler. But the 
Chinese mind continued to = a 
puzzle.. — ree 


Tedious Texts ` 


Unlike the Haw-Haw broideisis 
Peking Radio does not goose-step. 
The lady announcer, in spite of. her 
American accent, leaves one utterly 
cold. Her male counterpart is 
wholly disappointing. But what of 
the contents of their broadcasts? 
Tedious is the aptest ‘description. 
What is, striking is, those who prepare 
- their news features have a pronounc- 
ed weakness for full-texts. 
familiar with: the old-world news- 
f paper’ reporting, typified until ‘re- 
cently in a leading. English daily of 
Madras, often wonder whether there 


is something common inthe men- | 


tal make-up of the. tradition- 
bound Press lords of Madras and the 
fire-emitting fevonunonanss of Pok: 
ing. 4 
Peking Radio’ S: news isiaticants 
never fail to be prepared within 
the framework of a perpetual conflict 
and struggle. Every word and every 
idea sought to be conveyed in them 
is presented in terms of ‘battles, cam- 
paigns, attacks and defence’.There 
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"is no P to Separate the internal 


and external policies of China. All 
events in and ouzside-China dre view- 
ed. within the framework of class 
struggle. 
sharpness of conflict is pin-pointed 
as a reactionary step, out of. tune with 
the immutability of the’ natural law 
of perpetual struggle: vr 


Any move to lessen: the 


defence; every development analysed 
in`the setting of perpetual revolu- 
tionary struggle and constantly in 
receipt of repetitive doses of strong 
adjectives, often becoming vitupera- 
tive. What do you make of such a 
péople-as being capable of? Ration- 
al thinking, no. A sheep-like acqui- 
escence in all dictates, again a ques- 


s . tion mark; for, if that were to be so, 


pe fy at sb EE AP ae ‘ 
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Repetitions Sa a 
Repetitioris: appear to k a oa 
weakness: ‘Eve-y time there is -refe- 
rence. to the Tacian forces;. the inevi- 
table © adjective “aggressive Indian 
forces” is put in. “And, of. course, 
the Chinese frontier ‘guards always 
“résolutely figh back”. The smoke- 
scréen of “in self-defence”. is ‘a runt 
ning. theme. And yet, how a*hand- 
ful of frontier: guards resolutely fight- 
ing back the ; aggression. of. Iñdian 
forces in “self:cefence, can continu- 
ously overrun admittedly . Indian- 
held areas is never even once touched 
were . many who 
patiently waited ‘days on end to find 
if, the ‘Chinese had . some ‘plausible 
‘explanation’ fcr this,- conundrum. 
‘None has com>: so far. 


Apparently, ` what the Chinese 
‘war-lords do. rot want to see, their 
news-writers' also do, not. want, to 
say. China is;rever referred to with- 
out an irritating ‘réference to its 650 
millions; as -hough this, number 
would terrify she listeners. ‘China 
is populous; Sut why rub |in the 
point ad nauseam? The poirit is not 
far-fetched. ‘The countries in South- 
East Asia like Viet-Nam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, ‘Burma, ` Malaya, Indonesia, 
Ceylon and Pakistan are minor 


specks in tets‘ of their population.’ 


“So, you have tie size Amoye buried 
at ‘them. ; i 


‘Tragic. Position , , 

From these audible. RETTA 
let us try to sketch the working of the 
ordinary Chin2sé mind. A lot many 
people; always in receipt of full-texts 
clothed in never-ending epithets of 
battles, campaigns, attacks - and 


the strong. language and repetition 
would ‘have’'been completely out of 
place. A distracted- and ai aaa 
crowd, perhaps yes. 


In such a: setting, not much of 
constructive ‘thinking is possible. In 
any event, coherence is ruled out. 
‘Muffied “voices take the place of 
clear articulation. The population 
becomes an -object of pity rather 
than of fear. . The bright contours 
of-creative and constructive thought 
are always held back. 


PM’s Vision 

. With a touch of Edmund Burke, 
our Prime Minister-has the quality of 
highlighting some of the basic. and 
permanent truths even as he is dwell- 
ing on matters of transient impor- 
tance. Speaking in the Lok Sabha 
recently, he drew pointed: attention ` 
to the need for us to draw a firm 
yet clear distinction between those in 
power in China today and the com- 
mon Chinese people. I at least have 
no doubt that our Prime Minister 
must have pictured to himself the’ 
real position of the average Chinese 
mind when he made this observation. 
The constant and determined attempt 
on the part of the Chinese war- 
lords to dehumanise and brutalise 
their people i is eloquent testimony to 
the persistent humane qualities in 
the average Chinese and the resis- 
tance this offers to the will of the 
powers that be. Though hemmed 
in on all sides powerfully, the flame 
is still flickering. Perhaps there is 
yet hope of the great nation saving 
itself, and in the process the whole of 
humanity, from this twentieth cen- 
tury cocktail of Chenghiz Khan 
and Confucius with a dash of Stalin. 
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Frankly Speaking ; 


Sri Sadashiv Khanoba Patil is a 
power to reckon with. For three 
decades he has been the biggest 
figure on Bombay’s political stage. 
His dynamic personality, ‘his 
considerable powers of organisation 
and his skill in political manoeuvr- 

-ing have kept him on the front line 
the whole time. 

It was more than 30 years “ago 
that he registered his control over the 
Bombay Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee by becoming its secretary. 
He continued in that post for over 
14 years and quit it only to become 
president of the organisation . till 

1957 when he shifted to Delhi as a 
member of the Union Cabinet. His 
hold over the BPCC has, however, 
continued almost undiminished. 

In 1950, when the municipal 
limits of Bombay were enlarged to 
include all of the old Suburban dis- 
trict, the BPCC absorbed that dis- 
trict, which till then was a part of the 
Maharashtra 
which had its headquarters at Poona. 
Even when the State of Maharash- 
tra was formed, and the MPCC shift- 
ed to Bombay, Mr Patil’s influence 
and powers of persuasion plus Sri 
Y.B. Chavan’s temperamental disin- 
clination for head-on conflicts within 
the Congress, resulted in the BPCC 
retaining its separate identity. 

“The BPCC is rich. A trust holds 
and administers its enormous funds 
and properties. Estimates put the 
value of the assets at Rs 75 lakhs. 
Sri Patil is a trustee and for dill 
practical purposes has control over 
the trust funds. These, however, 
are not the only funds he controls. 

There are the funds collected to 
build a suitable memorial to Sardar 
Patel—about Rs 20 lakhs. The Bom- 
bay Municipality is committed to 
contribute as ‘much when the memo- 
rial—which will include’ a theatre— 
is built. There are also funds collect- 
ed for the erection of a gigantic sta- 
tue of Mahatma Gandhi in the har- 
bour off the Gateway. There may 
be others. 

Among them is the fund of the 
‘Brihad Bharatiya Samaj—partly con- 
tributed by Indians in East Africa. 
A five-storeyed building is being put 


up for the Samaj in the Marine Drive- 


area behind the huge new building 
of the Life Insurance Corporation. 
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It will heve a theatre on the ground 
floor—plenned to be better than the 
Birla theetre. The whole of the top 
floor is given over to a specially de- 
signed, . air-conditioned flat for the 
use of Sri Patil. 

These ‘are all trust: funds; Sri 
Patil’s pezsonal wealzh, Í presume, is 
more, moitest. But his. influence is 
unlimited. * During the last quarter 
century or 5m more, no one could. hold 
an’ imporant: ‘office in: the, Congress 
in, opposi-ion . tä ‘Sti Patil. No one 
could get,a* “ticket ‘for. the Corporation 
or, the Assembly, electicns without 
his -apprcval, ‘The leaders ‘of the 
Municipai° Congress party, ‘the chair- 
men of statutory committees, ‘and the 


‘mayors were’ his ,” ‘idminees—except 


when. he took’ over the mayoralty 


` himself, Dr; three. years. , 


Recently, however, there has 
appeared. a fly’ in the ‘ointthent.: The 
suburbs ‘gtew fast, and with them 


: the'Suburdan, Disttict Congress Com- 
‘Mitte. . The 3 ‘mën in charge ‘began’ to 
grow too >ig for their:boots. Despite 


the knows “cold, ‘posture’ ‘of the 


_ BPCC, ‘they ‘ran à successful cam- 
:paign ‘for Krishna Menon.. It was a, 


case of the tail wagging the dog. ‘The 
tail must *bé“cut. ` The process’ of 
splicing it’ into three, begun under 
Sri Patil’s>inspiration, | is- ‘proving 
unusually ‘complicated. - 

(Incideatally the Sri Acharya 
who figures: oftén- in this. context has 
no connection witht me; T have’ never 
met him:): ; 

The orly ‘practical result so far 


is that a meéting Which was ‘to have 


been’ addressed’ by" Sri Menon at 
Bandra on ‘Dec 7°was céncelled an 
hour before. the scheduled fime; and 
there looms ‘the possibility that he 


‘may be deniéd: a Congress platform 
from whica ‘to’ ‘speak in Bombay. . 


It is in corinection with the com- 


-plicated BSDCC affair that Bonibay 


papers announced‘ on’ the morning 
of Dec 8 tliat: Sri Patil had ‘ ‘express- 
ed a desire to be relieved of the mem- 
bership of the Congress Working 
Committee The expression used 
next day was’: “contemplated resigna~ 


.tion”; but there were reports of agi- 


tated condlaves by his supporters 
and offers -of-their supporting resig- 
nations. By.Monday, Dec 10, Bom- 


bay was humming with rumours ‘that . 
-Sri Patil had: not “only resigned from 


are going to win the war.” 


the Working Committee but from 
the Union Cabinet as well. 

There is such a thing as the law 
of sufficient reason even in politics 
(Chinese excepted), and it did not 
make sense that Sri Patil should re- 
sign from the Union Cabinet to 
buttress an attempt to deny the Con- 
gress platform to Sri Krishna Menon. 
But other reasons were cited to sup- 
port :the rumour. 

Sri Patil has been expressing him- 
self with his usual vigour in Bombay. 
On Nov 18 he spoke at a meeting at 
Matunga. Thosé who heard him 
said that he had’ made a scathing 
attack against the failure of the 
“leadership”: in resisting. Chinese 
aggression and implied that his own 
example of solving the food problem 
by massive imports should have been 
followed. But the friendly press 


carried small paragraphs announcing 


that a sum of Rs. 4,605 was collected. 

On the same day he addressed 
another meeting at which he made a 
similar speech. The Times of India 
reported that “he blamed the leader- 
ship for‘not being quite ready to meet 
the wanton aggression. There was 
no explanation for: this lapse, he 
said.” (Bombay edition, Nov 19, 
page 3, col. 4.) On Dec 2 he address- 
ed another meeting at Chowpatty. 
This was more extensively reported. 
Here are a few sentences picked from 
the report front-paged by the Times 
next morning: “We have been caught 
unawares....The leadership of.-the 
country believed once that India had 
no enemies. Now we know who 
are our friends and who are our ene- 
mies...the peaple do not. think of 
apportioning blame for the lapses 
of the _Government....The voice 
of the people should assert itself in 
seeing that, mistakes were not re- 
peated.” . 

The réport in the Indian Express 
offered the comment that “Mr Patil 


_was repeatedly cheered by the large 


gathering in his one-hour speech.” 
People who know Bombay know how 
easily such things can be arranged. 
There was also the’ now famous 
passage in ‘Time: magazine of 
Nov 30 which quoted a Cabinet 
Minister as saying: “Now Nehru is 
relying on Pa opposition. He may 
hate it. He has been thrown -into 
the company of people like’ me, 
people he does not like. We make 
strange -bedfellows, but together we 
This 
(Continued on page 22). 
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‘speak of the future: 
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Moraes Way 


To think of Frank Moraes as a 
philosopher is a difficult job but the 
Chinese invasion has transformed 
even ‘Moraes’ mental make-up. Sud- 
denly, he has discovered, in the pages 
of Indian Express, that Mao has 
“proved” -a ‘ “vital point’ and that 


is that “clear action can only pro-. 


ceed from clear thought.” 

With this new-found admiration 
for Mao, Moraes looks back wist- 
fully and says, “We of an older gene- 
ration have learned our lesson the 
hard way”. I had no idea that the 
Washington ways are so hard as all 
that, nor did I know that- crossing 
over from Dalmia’ to Goenka en- 
tailed much of hard-way driving. 

But let us not embarrass 
Mr Moraes by reminding him of 
his own life story. Let us hear him 
“But it is of 
our younger generations that we must 


think today. To imbibe in them the - 


same namby-pamby nonsense of non- 
violence, of peaceful co-existence 
and of the virtue of refusing to enter 
into defence arrangements and ins- 
tead hug the illusion of non-align= 
ment is to condemn the India of 
tomorrow to the costly follies of to- 
day.” 

I seem to remember that the 
book that Moraes Jr—Dom the poet 
—wrote after touring the country 


. bore the title “Gone Away”. And he 


did go away. when Goa was freed— 


~ in protest against Nehru’s violence 


on Salazar—and took British citi- 
zenship. No namby-pamby Nehru 


nonsense has infected him, this 
“younger generation” of Frank 
Moraes. 


. Sense of Values 


Every day we hear of heartening 
instances of the common man for- 
going his barest needs to donate his 
mite for the nation’s defence. This 
is perhaps the brightest feature of 
the present emergency. 

And in Government offices, circu- 
lars have started on their rounds 


> urging economy. Red-tape can think 


of economising only in envelopes and 
pins, and new directives to use old 
envelopes are already on their way. 
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saving resoarces for the country’s 
defence, surely the highest in the land 
are not deried participation. That 
was why I was hurt to hear from a 
friend what’s happening today in 
Bombay’s <uxurious Raj Bhavan. 

Only a few weeks ago, Maha- 
rashtra had’ a new Governor and she 
was: installed in the midst of the 
national emergency itself. Bombay’s 


‘Raj Bhavan is a very cosy place, 


nestling at the foot of the Malabar 
Hills with its magnificent vista of the 
Arabian See. it is well appointed, 
and ‘there is ‘no question of the 
drawing room not being well furni- 
shed. 


But with the new Governor, ‘the 


“room and tke furnishing have to be 


re-done, and my friend tells me, it 


‘will cost the Government a good - 


sum of money, running into. „a few 


thousands. 


One does have admiration for 
Smt Vijayalaxmi’s sensitive. tastes. 
When she was our High Commission- 
er in London, how beautifully ‘she 


did up her residence in one of the . 


most fashionable localities! Simple- 
minded Congressmen sometimes used 
to tell me, zomplaining about the 
cost it entailed. But in those 
days, I thought we should allow the 
charming lady to have her way even 
if she happened to represent one of 
the most poverty-stricken countries 
in the world. But, madam, these 
are different times. if we ask the 
jawan.to give his life on the snowy 


heights of Ladakh, should we not 


manage with carpets and curtains 
that may not exactly tally with our 
aesthetic susceptibilities? I'am not’ 
calling for sacrifices—but just for ‘a 
little adjustment in our sense of 
urgent values. i 


A Confession 


. Last weex a member in the 
Andhra Assembly told the Chief 


Minister he should tryto go to Delhi. 
“This touched off an autobiographic 


outburst by Sri Sanjiva Reddi. He 
said he had “tried his hand” in Delhi 
and lamented that he had “proved a 
failure”. 


I was not prepared for a such 


AN y f - here. 
In this natiòn-wide fervour of.. 


frank self-appraisal by Sri Reddi 
about his days as Congress Presi- 
dent, though I knew: the dis- 
comfort he created for himself as 
for many others during his tenure 
But I thought he would not 
have objected very much if he were 
taken as a Minister at the Centre. 


“I am not supposed to be a good 


statesman because I am a frank man 
and my remarks might hurt others 
and some partymen.” I must say 
few Chief Ministers will be so forth- 
right in assessing themselves though 
this cap may. fit most of them. 
-If he was not wanted in Hydera- 
bad, Sri Sanjiva Reddi said, he would 
“prefer to go to his village to going 
to Delhi.” I wonder if this would 
be done if the choice is offered. No 
Chief Minister has retired in . these 
fifteen years, though some of them 
were pushed out. Was Sri Sanjiva 
Reddi nostalgically thinking of his 
native village when he left the AICC 
Bhavan in a hurry tọ take over the 
Chief Ministership at Hyderabad? 
At least, he did not say so at tbe 


time. 


TTK Factor 
Did you notice the big ad in Times 
of India of Dec 16? 

NOW AVAILABLE 


Eight new fashion-fresh colours! 
Choose your shade of creamy HI-FI 
lipstick from this exciting range! 


` Luscious, light, bright colours from 


party pinks through golden-orange 


‘tones to brilliant clear reds. 


MAX FACTOR 
Sole Selling Agents: 
T.T. Krishnamachari & Co. 
Bombay-Calcutta-Delhi-Madras. 


~-SCRIBBLER 


ORNAMENTS 


FOR 
ARMAMENTS 


l Give Generously 
to the 


NATIONAL DEFENCE FUND 
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Book Reviews 


Mosley Misses The Maral. ae 


: THE LAST DAYS _OF BRITISH 
Nicolson. st 

You can tell a story factually and even 
gtippingly; and yet you may completely 
miss ‘the’ moral., 
Raj in India, covering -the years 1946 and 
1947, witnessed such swift events that even. 
for contemporaries, having a close view of 
the kaleidoscopic events, a straight narra- 
tion reveals many startling things. 


'The` ‘period: had all the’ essential ingfe- 
dients fora literary work at once historical 
and arresting. Many an author ‘has sought 
to capture this drama in his work, Mr Mos- 
ley is the’ latest aspirant. The attempt, 
terse and short, far. surpasses the magnum 
opus of Mr-V. P. Menon, who has received 
considerable attention at’'-Mr Mosley’s 
hands. His. narrative and analysis are 
decidedly superior to. ‘that of Mr E.P. 
Moon.‘ But, after poring over 250 pages, 
are we any. | the wiser for it? Do we at least 

. have a feeling of satisfaction .of having ‘re- 
ceived what we had hoped for? I am afraid s 
the answer will be a complete and unquati- 
fied ‘No’. 


In his anxiety to answer three ‘not very 
profound questions, :posed by. Mr R.P. 
Masani in his book ‘The British i in India’, 
Mr Mosley has allowed himself to pro- 
nounce ex-cathedra judgements on complex 
human situations and emotions. .Mr-Mos- 
ley does not make even’ a passing reference 
to the tide of nationalism on‘‘whose crest 
the movement for Independence‘reached the 
coast. This is a sad omission; one hopes 
jt is not deliberate. 
facile generalisation that the’ Congress 
spoke for Hindus, ‘particularly in the crucial 
years of 1946-47, “The writer obviously was 
in free India and yet he appears to have miss- 
ed the central point that Congress rule in 
India was no,more Hindu rule than. British 
rule was a Protestant one. “After, haying 
seen this, it is difficult to reconcilé-how a 
research scholar could make such sweeping 
generalisations as Mr Mosley has indulged 
in. This Nelson’s eye has landed -Mr’ Mos- 
ley ina predicament from where every action 

_ of all the principal. participants and forces 

* appears to him sharply out of focus. . His 

picture thus distorts his presentation, 
Jacks the ring of clarity. The pen por- 

l traits of the men who mattered in this 

` powerful human drama are at best: trick? 

* shots, seen in awkward close-ups. 


: How do you like to. be told that the, 
solution. to. the thorny ‘problem ‘of Indian 
Independence was prepared in just under 
four hours and it took just five minutes to 
secure its acceptance by the British Cabi- 
net? This-is:what Mr Mosley has trium- 
phantly established. The attempt is good 
writing, but superficial research and deci- 
: dedly bad history. 

.: | The, opposition of the Congress to dis- 
, cussing partition of the country, according 

to Mr Mosley, wore down because the, 
~ leaders were all tired, had no mind to go 
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The last days of British ° 


There is in its place a: 


RAJ; LioNARD" " Mestey, Weidenféld” & 


‘back: tc jails E were* „disinclined for. Dro- 
longed -discussion.in the Delhi sammer of 
1947.. Certainly ar interesting discovery! 


«Dressing rom talk” is all right when 


„relied upon by retired. crickéters as a pòt- 
boiler. 


But maeng’ this the`principal.raw 
material. for a-serious study and research 


- relating to a momentous, . period involving 


millions of peopie renders it. difficult . to 
fathom the aut sintentions.. 


“The ‘charge-‘of sf AUStling the proces: 
Indian Indépemtence. is’ not he gate Dew;,, 
but ‘Mr: Mosley skas" tried: hard ‘to pin- 
point the forces-tha: accelerated the: process, 
the reasons that prompted them to do it and 
the inevitable price paid for the same. The. 

‘ifs’ of history-ure legion and ‘perhaps this 
issue ‘also wwill::2o}-nto. this limbo., But to 
attribute the haste; ar part.at-least to. Mount- 
batten’s eagern=ss:-o get, back-to the Navy 
by June, 1948; is; to _ 84Y, the kast, Over- 
Siniplification: - eee 


` There is a vague gue line of reasoning hint- ` 
ed: at‘ in ` Mr Mesley?s comments ` about ` 
Mr; Jinnah’s: iistedlth, and his subsequent 
death within a weer jafter partition, - What 
‘is ‘the inference’ Tiis it seriousl¥ suggested 
‘that had partitior. ‘been ‘delayed ‘and . just 
‘kept :pending ‘for one year, the absence .of’ 
Jinnah from the scene could have produced 
a different situaticn? The course of Pakis- 
tan’ history after Jinnah clearly belies such 
hope. What:svas done ‘was definitely ‘the 
‘best'.under the:,circumstances. '* Maybe, 
‘if: the circumstances-had -been’ ‘different, the. 
solution too woui have been different, as 
also the- ‘price. E 


; This, takes rs to a second * major point 
which Mr Maser. has made; nainely, the 
total unprepared ness‘ for meeting the post- 
partition commaral upheaval.. Here, I am 
doubtful if Mr Mosley had got all his facts 
Straight. His Ime of reasoning ‘throws the ` 
„blame for stenting ` ‘the. holocaust on the 
‘Sikhs.’ This’ 5: sheer effrontery.” No 
‘doubt; they paid dearly for India to become 
‘free; but to say-tkat- they started the trouble 
is to add insult-tc injury.. Sikhs owned the 
rich lands of West:Punjab; the canal works 
‘were built by.thei own money and thé bulk 
of the properties there were owned by them. 
All these hado >e left behind. Mr Mosley _ 
himself quotes. ‘Mr Francis „Mudie,. the 
first British Governor of Weat Punjab in 
Pakistan, as having written to Mr Jinnah 
-on Sept 5, 1947,,.n these terms: “I am tell- 
‘ing -everyone chet I don’t care how the 
Sikhs get across the ‘border; ‘the “great 
thing is to get rid of themas soon as pos 
sible”. 
it is not diffiak to conjecture .where and 





who started the carnage. And yét the all- ` 


knowing newsmen tries to make‘a. statement - 


piecing together stray statements made here | 


and there dnc suilding up the facade af 
a on indiccment’ against the Sikhs. 


? 


«When-tkese are put in juxtaposition | 


There is oozing sympathy for. Lord 
Radclife. ‘This is obviously misplaced. The 
objects of sympathy were, the minorities who 
were to be-hounded out of ‘their homes, gift- 
ed away to the ‘land of the pure’, by the 


` noble Lord. 


Amidst a welter of suppressio veri and 


suggestio falsi, there is in the silhouette ` 


one figure which no’traducer can darken. 

The few deft strokes from the Mosley brush 

on the Gandhian anguish ‘convey a verit- 

able tornado of impressions and emotions. 

hate of course, we see the draftsman at his 
est. a 


There is a ‘touch of poignancy in Mr 
“Mosley's narration of how the Congress 
leaders successfully side-stepped Gandhiji 
while taking the fateful - decision to agree 
to partition the country. The‘old man 
gropes; he laments, “I think Ido not.know 
the reasons’behind the working Committee’s 
Resolution. Nor -had I ‘the opportunity. 
I can only give my own view which was 
against any partition based-on communal 
grounds and the two-nation theory. Any- 
thing was possible by compulsion but willing 
consent required an appeal to reason and 
-heart. Compulsion or show of it had no 
place in, voluntaryness.”?. Sardar Patel’s 
ignorance of the Gandhian stand and Sri 


Nehiu’s description of Congress ‘acceptance - 


.of partition as an attempt to give up a nega- 


‘tive stand and to help reality brought into the 


picture have -to be taken for what they are 


worth. Alone` amidst all the leaders, Gan- 


dhiji: stands out in `this book as uncompro- 
‘mising opponent’ of. all: opportunism. 

-The-halo. around the national leadership 
has dimmed. considerably after 15 years of 
freedom. The attempt in this book. is to 
prove that even at-its height this glamour’ 
was ‘ill-desérved and’ artificial. Those who 
want to, debunk tried and trusted’ Indian 
leadership will find: in the book an-inexhaus- 
tiblo, mine from which to choose their darts 
‘on ‘Nehru, ‘Patel; Rajendra Prasad’ and 
others. What other purpose this has serv- 
ed, we may long: doubt. 


* Ramnath. 
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tion of going back to the Congress 
but he is keeping out of any active 
canvassing for it. 

Sri S.M. Joshi and Sri H:V. 
Kamath, however, are deadset against 
such a line. They would prefer to 
join hands with the SP for creating 
a United Socialist Party, if the PSP 
cannot be kept going. That «the 
united body in U.P. has adopted 
the SP programme is seen as a vic- 
tory for the latter trend and a rebuff 
to the pro-Congress lobby in the 
PSP. Dr Lohia has indicated in 
an interview here that “serious efforts 
at unity between the SP and the PSP 
at the all-India level would be made” 
if in U.P. the united party adopted 
the SP programme. 

x * * 

BALANCE and realism have begun 

to reassert themselves after the 
initial crisis created by the Chinese 
invasion, on the front of economic 
planning. The Planning Commis- 
sion is back in the picture as the res- 
ponsible centre for, this vital task. 

Discussions for the formulation 
of the annual Plans for 1963-64 have 
now been initiated by the Planning 
Commission with the Central Minis- 
tries as well as State Governments. 
It may be recalled that under the 
stress of the crisis, it had been decid- 
ed earlier that the States would for- 
mulate their Plans on their own, of 
course in the light of the lines laid 
down at the last meeting of the 
National Development Council. The 
Union Ministries too had begun to 


treat the Planning Commission with . 


scant respect. But the picture has 
perceptibly..changed in the last two 
weeks, 


Much more significant, However, 
is the intervention of the Planning 
Commission: against the tendencies 
to almost scuttle the Third Plan in 
the name of ‘recasting’ it in view of 
the national emergency: and defence 
needs. , Something ‘like a stampede 
towards cufting and pruning of 
schemes was witnessed in some States 
and at the Centre in recent weeks. 

The Planning Commission has 
now come out with a sharp reminder 
to the Central Ministries and the 
States that the economic growth of 
the country is not to be ‘suspended 
because of the emergency; rather it 
has to be accelerated. They have 
been told that the basic aims and 
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‘this week, 


policies for which the Third Plan 
was drafted still hold good and what 
the new situation requires is not 
recasting of the Plan, but adjust- 
ments in the matter of allocations 
and priorities. 

It is learat that the Commission 
has also céutioned against large- 
scale cuts in social services like edu- 
cation and health. The State 
‘Governments had tended to drop 
projects wholesale in these sectors in 
recent weeks. The Planning Com- 
mission has now urged that -more 
financial resources should be raised 
by the State Governments to meet 
added demards rather than cut down 
the Plan targets. 

. * * # 

AVING objects animate and 

inanimate is quit2 a popular pas- 
time with € few in this country. 
From the Himalayas thru Hindi to 
the Cow, as an American might say, 
everything Eas to be saved. The 
procedure fcr saving any or all of 
these is to organize regional and all- 
India conferences at which the fami- 
liar faces will be seen and the fami- 
liar voices will pour forth the fami- 
liar, phrases. And finally of course 
the familiar -esolution, with suitable 
modifications to provide for the 


object being saved, at the moment. 


These conferences are of course 
good pegs: on which to hang politi- 
cal prejudices and frustrations and 
jealousies. The target naturally has 
to be the Nehru Government which 
shows no sign of vacating office and 
yielding place to-the stalwarts of the 
opposition. The oppositionists, 
béaring party labels ranging from 
Left.to Rigkt, repeatedly forgather 
on the same platform to demonstrate 
thai at least collectively they make up 
some kind of an entity. 

The Savers met in the Capital 
the object of concern 
being, naturally, the high Himalayas. 
Archangel <Kripalani was appro- 
priately in the chair. The air was 
filled with ‘original ideas on how to 


‘save the snow-capped mountains. 


One sorely missed Sri K-M. Munshi 
who might have given a few valuable 
hints on tree-planting at high alti- 
tudes. 

Anyway, this week’s anie 
was an imprcvement on the previous 
Save Himalaya Conferences. From 
the position of plaming the Tricolor 


country. 


at Kailas-Manasarovar, the Savers 
have come down to restoration of the 
India-Tibet border as it existed on 
August 15, 1947. Obviously, in their 
enthusiasm the Savers forgot that the 
map of India was not complete on 
the day of independence. Kashmir, 
for instance, was undecided about 
accession; in the South, the Hydera- 
bad action was yet to be taken; 
Pondicherry was not free; nor of 
course. was Goa. Perhaps the 
Savers’ decision is based on the prin- 
ciple that those who don’t have to 
implement their resolution needn’t 
bother too much about its implica- 
tions. 


Bi 
Ay’ 


* * wk 


Business newspaper is deep- 
upset that the Defence of 


‘India Rules should “have been used 


to restrain three non-party men 
engaged in socjal and rural develop- 
ment work.” These three rural-work 
musketeers sent a letter to the Mem- 
bers of Parliament and also had 
copies of this letter very widely cir- 
culated. It was a nasty, slanderous 
attack on the Prime Minister. It 
imputed all kinds of motives to him 
and painted him in the vilest colours. 
The whole purpose of this communi- 
cation was to question the Prime 
Minister’s competence, physical and 
mental, to conduct the affairs of this 
In a time of emergency, 
very much less should constitute 
enough offence to send one to prison. 
The newspaper very cleverly makes 
out that the arrests had been “made 
to look like over-zealous concern 
for the position of the Prime Minis- 
ter.” It is certainly much more than 
that. These three gentlemen were 
trying to undermine morale and des- 
troy confidence in the country’s 
leadership. That some others have 
done so with impunity so far does not 
mean that they can get away with it 
all the time. Is there any signifi- 
cance behind the concern . shown 
regarding these arrests? One is 
curious, because the newspaper con- 
cerned has been known for its attacks 
on the Prime Minister and his poli- 
cies. Birds of a feather, perhaps? 


However, the arrests at least 
make it clear that the Government 
is trying to be impartial in dealing 
with elements seeking: to subvert 
national solidarity and security. The 


-pro-Peking men in the CPI are not 


Qj 


’ the Chinese are thrown out’, 


Communicati 


d 


t 


MARXISM AND AGGRESSION 


Sri S.A. Dange has, in your issue 
of Nov 24, answered your question 
as to how "Chinese aggression could 
fit in with Marxism. His reply 
simply is that “the Chinese theoreti- 
cians seem to hold that it is the duty 
of a socialist state to claim. every 
inch of land which any of its preced- 
ing rulers may have held or laid claim 





the only ones doing this. It is good 
that this fact is recognized. 


* * ka 


CONCERNED at the signs of 

indiscipline and irresponsibility 
among students, Prime Minister 
Nehru has expressed dissatisfaction 
at the way in which the ‘Union 
Education Misistry has been func- 
tioning under Dr K.L. Shrimali, 
particularly since the beginning of 
the emergency. ` 


Dr Shrimali’s paton has 
been far from satisfactory and his 
policies and administration have been 
criticized severely by educational 
experts. 


Petty politicians have been mis- 
guiding students with such ‘slogans 
as “do not attend examinations Nr 

ut 
Dr Shrimali’s Ministry has taken no 
notice. 


This was brought to Sri Nehrw’ s 
notice by several members of Parlia- 
ment and some eminent encakon: 
ists. ' 


It was only after Sri Nehru. pull- 
ed up Dr Shrimali that the’ Educa- 
tion Ministry urged the State autho- 
rities to ensure that indiscipline was 
not allowed to grow among the stu- 
dents in the name of the emergency. 


On Sri Nehru’s suggestion a kind 
of Central control is being establish- 


ed over all discipline schemes, includ- | 


ing the Cadet Corps. To head this 
establishment, the Ministry, in keep- 
ing with its tradition, is considering 
the name of a retired educationist 

who happens to be a close associate 
of a top lieutenant of Dr Shrimali. 


2 


to, as part =f their domain.” He 
adds that soc-al:st theory is all right 


but its practic=.by the Chinese Com- ' 


munists has,g=ne all wrong. 


If I may Fa permitted to say So, 
Sri-Dange hæ begged the question. 
His explanation of the Chinese Com- 


munists’ unsacizlistic conduct is: that: 


they, have grme wrong in practice. 
But the queston_ really is why those 
who have -processed to be and have 
hitherto beem accepted as Marxists, 
should have sore wrong in practice. 
Sri Dange’s ‘aly reply seems to be 
that “that héppens when a proleta- 
riat is not str-ng enough in the social 
forces of a caxnzry that is just stepp- 


‘ing out of ferdelism and bureaucra- - 
tic capital.” 
-why should <3 proletariat in China, 


Again the question is, 
of all Communist countries, alone 
fail to keep =heir country firmly on 
the road, of =<c-alist practice ?. 


This seer= to ‘call for a restate- 


ment of Marxism in order to bring 


it to bear on che problem of a Com- 
munist county àaving turned expan- 
sionist. Penc_ng that, however, one 
might consicer if Lewis Mumford 
is not right =œ holding that even a 
social Tevolrticn of international 


‘Calcutta. a 


significance is cast in the particular 
shape of a nation and takes on the 
national characteristics. He has 
sought to illustrate this by citing a 
number of examples. Marxism, how- 
ever, would not admit any permanent 
national characteristics and holds 
that characteristics such as expan- 
sionism belong to particular periods 
of a nation’s development—for'exam- 
ple, feudal or capitalist-imperia- 
st. ; . i 


. Alternatively, then, it seems neces- 
sary to inquire if Communism has 
not, even according to Marxian 
dialectic, developed its antithesis in 
the rise of a bureaucracy out of 
proletarian dictatorship which is 
both in conflict with individual free- 
dom at home and expansionist, 
according. tọ given circumstances, 
abroad. The very suggestion might . 
seem anathema to Communists who, 
however, should remember that Mar- 
xism was no dogma but a guide to 
action which itself owned that need 
for restatement according to changes 
wrought by historical and scientific 
progress. At any rate, the problem 
has arisen and has to be answered. 
I do expect Sri Dange will provide an 
adequate answer. z i 


Basudha Chakravarty. E 


FRANKLY SPEAKING.. (Continued from 1 page 18) . 


passage was aso quoted by Sri 
Bhupesh Gur-a in the Rajya Sabha 
‘debate on th= Defence of India Bill 
(Dec 6), “Newspaper reporis do not 
say if Sri Grote identified any 'per- 
son; but in Bcmbay the identifica- 
tion did’ ndt ‘sem to „prcent any 
problems. T 


Even so 1 =isounted the rumours, 
and till the me of writing, I have 
proved corm>st In fact,:a New 
Delhi. report of Dec 11 ‘said that 


‘the BSDCC -<rfurcation crisis had 


blown over:zac Sri Patil had with- 
drawn his resignation. The report 
of the blowin='cver is premature and 
the withdra-al pointless, because 
there is noth:2¢ to indicate that Sri 
Patil had in fect resigned. : Earlier 


reports were jobabiy nothing more 
than “feelers” put out through the 
help of obliging newspapers. 


What is most regrettable in all 
this affair is the fact that such goings 


‘on are based on the bélief that ‘the 


Prirne Minister is now like a bene- 
volent and toothless old tiger, who . 


“may occasionally lift his shaggy 


head and growl, but will not draw 
blood. How far people will go, on 
the basis of this belief, and for how 
long, it is difficult to predict. The 


Situation does call for an agonising 


reappraisal by the Prime Minister; 
and the sooner the better. 


—G. N. Acharya 
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OUR RESOLVE 

“With hope~and faith, this 
House affirms the firm resolve of 
the Indian people to drive out 
the. aggressor’ from the sacred soil 
of. India, however long and hard , ° 
‘the struggle may be,” 


From the Resolution passed by 
Parliament (November 1962) 
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of national life. ` 


—provides an active, provocative, 
purposeful forum for progressive 
elements, irrespective of -party 
affiliations. , 


—aims at placing the basic issues ; 

—offers constructive criticism 
` in political, social, economic 
spheres and analyses events at 
home and abroad in the context 


of democratic, advance. ! ; 


for it. 
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NINETEEN SIXTY.TWO 


With great pleasure we piesent to readers of Mainstream 
a Guest Editorial on the passing year written specially by the 
country’s foremost journalist.—EDItTor. 


Nineteen sixty-two is doddering on to its death and such whimpers 
are inevitable in the arbitrary division of the calendar. It has been for the 
world as a whore a drawling year, a boring year, a lousy year, a year of 
tensions which would not explode, of uneasiness and stalemate. For India, 
the Chinese have made it a blood-red year in the calendar. 


The Prime Minister has said that the Chinese aggression and its impact 
on India constitute a turning point in history. There will be dizzy teles- 
coping. In the twentieth century, a decade is equal to a century and a 
year equal to a decade, of the previous centuries. After the Chinese inva- 
sion, the Indian Revolution, which was a revolution in slow motion, has 
to be geared to the speed of the world revolution. 


This is the meaning of the present Indian commotion. Our con- 
flicts of the past had no character, the linguistic and communal passions, 
the struggles for power, the political squabbling, the group rivalries which 
were dividing all parties, the tumult and shouting of elections. All these 
were aspects of zhe troubled processes of national integration; they were the 
manifestations cf our basic under-development. The strain was becoming 
unbearable. In countries like the United States, such strains«could be 
removed only through the agony of a civil war. In India, there was a cons- 
cious attempt at national integration and several committees were appoint- 
ed. Chinese aggression made it all unnecessary. The clamorous conflicts 
became unifying processes, 


The natior-building process is a continuing process; only, it has been 
accelerated now We must now achieve as early as possible the amount of 
economic strength that alone can give substance to our territorial sove- 
reignty. There is no time to lose. If we must have a massive military 
build-up, a deterrent which will deter aggression and even pressure from 
any quarter, we must support it with the necessary economic build-up. This 
will require a total effort and that will make a great difference to usand to 
the world. 


The aggression was from a country which now stands openly isolated 
from the rest of the warld and even from the rest of the Communist coun- 
tries. Thus the year explained itself dnd gave significance to contemporary 
happenings. Peking proposes to carry on the fight within Communist 
parties, gain leadership of Marxism-Leninism, and establish adventurism 
as a viable policy. For this overbearing truculence, the consciousness of 
strength derived from a regimented mass of seven hundred million people is ` 
mainly responsible. Irrespective of ideology, all countries would treat it 
as a menace. I? India, approximating in strength of population to China, 
cannoi stand up to this monster of national conceit, no other country ulti- 
mately can. 


Any year should be judged by its contribution to collective peace 
and security, to scientific and technological advance, or to the sum-total of 
human happiness, and by this test, it has been a heart-breaking year. There 
was not much to report from outer space. The Congo was still groping des- 
perately for unity. Disarmament made no progress. Nuclear tests contin- 
nued to terrorise people. Outstanding issues like Berlin remained unsolved. 
On Cuba, there was a near collision of cataclysmic dimensions. Luckily, 
there was compromise and an outbreak of hope. Co-existence seemed fea- 
sible again. 

Non-alignment too has proved to be viable, in spite of the severe 
Chinese assaults on it. It is partly because.several nations, several groups 
of them, regard it as ane of the foundations of peace; it is partly because 
it is inherent in -he situation and is the only rock of sanity. Even the United 


States is now not as aligned as she thought aed vies, and the Soviet Union 


has been for years non-aligned. enough to respeG non-alignment. 


India was the parent of non-alignment; she save substance to it; and 
she is under attack. Without India, the Colombe. ‘sountries have been i in a 


way leaderless. 
for what ‘they cannot do.’ 


They deserve sympathy for ee ate trying to do and 


History is made of events, not of dates, of praseiees more than events. 
Revolutions too are processes, and nineteen sixts-thrée ` may witness the 
climaxes which. nineteen sixty-two has ‘prepared. . “There i is a certain date- 
lessness about the things that. endure and the historically minded have to . 
separate them: from the passing glamour of the- peent, which is something, | 


‘like a glow-worm on Enan i Tomb. . 
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sprawling Chanakyapuri have, in. 
turn, to face ups and downs- with ‘the `. 
changing, vagaries of their countries’. 
attitudes to India’s major headaches 
in the world. A-few weeks ago, the 


strain was faced by the Soviet Amba- 
“brother” ' 


ssador with the Chinese 
marching into “friendly” India’s 
territory and the West having. a wel- 
come’ bréak in this country. ‘This’ 
time it is the U.S. Ambassador's, 
turn to’ face the music. ~ 
Washington’ s dilemma “today is‘ 
not very different—at least in magni- 
tude if not ‘in long-range import— 


in New Delhi’s | 


from that being faced by Moscow, 


so far-as this country is concerned. 
If ‘Mr Khrushchev -cannot throw 
overboard‘his troublesome ally. China 


and thus make an open.breach in the . 


Communist world, Mr Kennedy. too 
cannot completely disown: a, military: 
ally, Pakistan, and thereby - face a. 
major.crisis in Washington. `` 

From New Delhi, the: dimension 
of Pakistan’s importance for the 
West may be difficult to measure. 
For, it is not merely a- question of 
keeping .President Ayub in good 
humour or weaning him back from 
his rather questionable hobnobbing ` 
with Peking. The entire structure 
of U.S. foreign policy is involved in; 
this matter of treating Pakistan pro- 
perly. The Dulles plan -of gaining 
allies through arms pacts is being 
reyised by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, but theré are powerful lobbies 
not only in Congress and the- Penta- 
gon but in the State Department as 
well which’ will stand no nonsense 





of letting” cD in ES ey “ally in. 


the dubious adventure. of. placating 
an inscretitile.” ‘non-aligned . like. 
-. Nehru. Tae? agonising process.. of 


„going | over. ‘to. New. Frontier dip-. 
-Tomacy from; the: traditional -line -of - 


the days o£ Truman and Eisenhower 
is not easy. “And Kashmir has pro- 
vided the ‘first test case for Mr Ken- 
nedy’s: uncrhodox approach: to, the 
non-aligned” world. 2 ae 


Orthod9= "strategists. i in Washing- 
ton had ammọst taken it for granted. 


that India., after- ‘the shock. of . the 


Chinese. iryasion. of. NEPA,,. would- 
not be in € ‘position to véro-the. U.S. 
proposal ‘fora deal over Kashmir. 


“But Mr Hartiman’ on his last day in 
Rawalpind:, nad already got the jolt; 
‘and it is Pepotted that. he was reluc-' 
. tant to’ accoïńpaņy. Mr Sandys’ back’ 


to New Dei’ ‘after. the Prime Minis- 


‘ter’s first stacement that his readiness: 
for an Indoakistan summit did not 


mean acceseance: of`a new plan for' 
the partitioning. of. Kashmir. `- : 


By the. tine “Mr Galbraith: left 
for Washir gan, it was clear to him 
that atiy proposal of splitting the: 
Valley or ftting up a condominium 
there would be turned down by New 
‘Delhi. HB wn suggestion for access 
between tke. „fwo sectors across the 
Cease-Fire Eine was flexible énough 
to bear dsferent interpretations. 


‘From ‘the ‘minocuots ‘idea ‘of just 


relaxing tra7él restrictions and nor- 
malisation>~trade;it could: be ‘taken 
to- mean jejat éontrol ‘by India and 
Pakistan -owr the Valley bringing 
about a` scr ‘of condominium. The 


mene ttc g 
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prapa for a siid aiin “first 
mooted. more than ten ýĉárs ago; 
had, been rejected: by India with the 


same: vehemence with which she had. 


thrown out the Dixon Plan of parti- 
Boning the Valley, 


In. this context, the USIS eae 


of Dec. ,20 has created a' new sitia- 


tion. _Coming from. Washington, it 
bears’ the stamp of official U. S. opi- 
nion. Coming as a prelude to the, 
Indo-Pakistan Ministerial level talks, 
it has’ been taken as American přes- 
sure in favour of Pakistan,’ since the 


“statement itself ‘makes no secret of | 


U.S. partiality. for Rawalpindi’s 
case. . What. has. irked, New Delhi 
is that ‘while for India, the Valley, 


. is presented as only the. “major sup- 


ply base” and’ ‘‘a lifeline” for the 
threatened Ladakh, Pakistan’s case 
on grounds of “strong traditional, 
economic, legal and religious ties’” 
with the Valley is laid thick. 


Apart from the fact that the 
Government is believed to have’ al- 


‘ready conveyed to Prof. Galbraith . 


its objection on grounds ‘of pro- 
priety of the USIS release, its effect 
has been to bring down the newly- 
inflated popularity . of tre U.S. 
Government in this country. As 
some observers have put it, ft has 


` had the same adverse reception as 


the first Pravda.editorial of Oct 25 
underwriting the Chinese rejection 
of the McMahon Line. * 


Although: the Ministerial. -level 


talks have been allowed to proceed, , 


the general impression here is that 
one could not be too sure that the 
Prime Minister would -meet Presi- 
dent Ayub if. Pakistan puts the issue 
of Kashmir as the only item for the 
summit agenda. So far as New 
Delhi is concerned, there are many 
other outstanding issues between the 
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two countries requiring to bé straight- 
But it does seem likely 
that Rawalpindi would insist on 
Kashmir getting top priority in the 


talks. The prospect is therefore 
bleak cnough for those who ‘have 
been banking on an Indo-Pak 


rapprochement as -the means of 
orientating the country’s foreign 
policy. The Prime Méinister’s re- 
iteration of no-slide-back on Kashmir 
has the support not only of the 
Kashmir Premier but of other Chief 
Ministers as well, as was evident dur- 
ing their recent visit to the Capital 
in connection with the National 
Defence Council meeting. While 
there is a body of opinion in New 
Delhi. which would like to link up 
India’s rejection of the U.S. sugges- 
tions for “access” to the Valley—as 
interpreted in the USIS release— 
with the reported U.S. reluctance to 
earmark large sums for massive 
arms aid to this country, the over- 
whelming feeling of even those who 
are traditionally inclined to the West 
has been against any major upset 
‘in the Valley. Barring Swatantra 
Party, it is significant that all other 
parties have disapproved of the 
proposal for condominium or parti- 
tion. At the same time, New Delhi 
is reported to be ready-to make some 
adjustments in the present Cease- 
Fire Line if that can bring about a 
permanent arrangement with pakiss 
tan. 





WHILE deta.ls are not yet known 
of the Sino-Mongolian border 
talks, interest is evident in New 
Delhi in Mr Tszdenbal’s current visit 
to Peking. The Sino-Mongolian 
common front er extends for nearly 
2700 miles while. the discrepancies in 
the maps of the two countries involve 
about 20 thousand sq. miles. It is 
significant that while China since 
Yalta has had to concede recognition 
to the independence of Mongolia, 
even. the present regime in Peking 
has not movei for the Mongolian 
portion of the Chinese Republic— 
Inner Mongolia as it is called— 
being ‘merged .in the Mongolian 
Republic itself Rather, “the colo- 
nisation of -Han immigrants in Inner 
Mongolia has been stepped up under 
the present Chinese Government.. 
New Delhi reéalls the visit of the 
Mongolian Premier here in 1959 even 
in the heat of tke’ Sino-Indian dispute, 
and the joint communique signed by 
Mr Tsedenba” stressed not only 
peaceful co-ex.stence but friendship 
with India, a gesture that might not 
have been so pleasant to Peking. 
In the ideological dispute inside the 
Communist world, Mongolia has 
sided with Mcscow, unlike some of 
the other neignbours of China, like 
North Korea end. North Vietnam: 
But the likelihood of a settlement 
of the border issue between China 
and Mongolia has not come as’ a 





PRESS BARONS ARE ANNOYED 


© OPPOSITION 


THE good boy has turned naughty. 
And this has annoyed the Press 


barons. Sri Gopala Reddy’s state- 


` ment that the Government propose 


to place a ceiling on advertisement 
space in the daily newspapers has 
come as a shock to them. A strong 
protest has been duly lodged. against 
this sinister attempt to encroach 
upon the Presslords’ fundamental 
right to mint money. 

None of the big newspapers 
devotes less than 50 per cent of 
available space to money-getting 
advertisements. From  pessaries to 
bulldozers, every single saleable com- 
modity must pay royalty to them. 
This is the Age of Advertising. 
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surprise to New Delhi, as one 
REGROUPINS »%-` 
Advertising leads the way, news 


follows humbly, at a respectable 
distance.. It is not uncommon for 
working journalists in the monopoly 
newspapers to be told to cut down 
news items, to provide space for the 
reveriue-provider. 

The Press barons do want'to give 
more news to -eaders: they have not 
kept anyone-ir doubt about it. That 
is why they want more and more 
newsprint, the foreign exchange cri- 
sis notwithstending. More pages 
can take in more advertisement, 
incidentally. | Unsoiled newsprint 
has other potentialities too. But all 
this is no business of the Govern- 
-ment, Jt is a matter entirely for the 


recalls that Peking’s five-year-old 
border dispute with Burma was 
quickly settled in a few days after 
the worsening of Sino-Indian rela- 
tions, to highlight the ‘“reasonable- 
ness” of Peking in contrast to the 
“unreasonableness” of India. After 
Burma and Nepal comes Mongolia— 
one more proof, in Peking’s logic, 
of the “intransigence” of Nehru. 
. Alternatively, the gesture to Mon- 
golia may be Peking’s way of spiting 
Moscow in the mounting offensive 
against Mr Khrushchev. 
REPORTS of an impending over- 
haul of our External Publicity 
‘arrangements have generally been 
welcomed in political circles here. 
The need for it was acutely felt 
even before the Chinese invasion made 
it an imperative necessity. Be- 
cause, the battle against China „has, 
to a large measure, to be won on the 
propaganda front, and this has to 
spread over both the world blocs of 
today. The reported decision to 
appoint Sri K.S. Shelvankar to be 
in charge of the job is appreciated. 
Apart from being-a distinguished 
foreign correspondent, Sri Shelvan- 
kar is a noted scholar and current- 
affairs specialist whose knowledge 
and grasp of world problems is sure 


‘to set a new tone to our publicity 


drive abroad.: The time has come 
for a special Indian angle—shorn of 
imitations—in our ‘propaganda 
machinery, both at home and abroad. 


Press tycoons for whose wisdom 
their paid scribes can vouch. 
Almost in the same breath Sri 
Gopala Reddy claims to want to 
“protect the freedom of the Press.” 
A contrary personality this, for he 
also says, “We do not want anything 
to be said which would demoralize 
our people or impede the war effort. 
There must be some sort of balanced 
view in these matters.” Anyway, this 
aspect does not worry the Press mono- 
polists unduly, for they know from 
experience that there is little. to fear. 
They can go on in their own way. 


Only, no ceiling on advertisement 


space. 
Sri. Gopala Reddy made the re- 


marks. about -restraint while inaugu- 


rating the annual session of the Press 
Trust; of India Employees’ Fede- 
ration. But he did not deem it neces- 
sary to say anything about imple- 
menting the Press Commission’s 





recommendations regarding reorga- 
nisation of the PTI itself. All he 
would commit himself to was anxiety 
“to see that the board of directors 
is as representative of the public as 
possible.” The Press Commission 
made several recommendations, the 
basic one being the setting up of a 
public corporation to take over the 
running of the PTI. Parliament 
approved the recommendations years 
_ago. As a member of the Press 
Commission has put it: “The direct- 
ors, for several years a closed body, 
and the shareholders have been stall- 
ing action on the recommendations. 
The Government. have shown the 
utmost lethargy. The structure ‘of 
the Press Trust of India remains what 
it was, though there, has. been'some 
tinkering with it.” 
mental structural alteration is made, 
the” news agency cannot fully sub- 
serve the public interest; it will conti- 
nue to be the handmaiden of the 
Press monopolists, despite the valiant 
efforts of the employees to assert 
themselves.” 

Sri Gopala Reddy referred to the 
recommendation regarding a second 
news agency and hinted that the PTI 
would soon face a rival. trying to 
strengthen itself. If he was referring 
to the United News of ‘India, he 
could have mentioned that virtually 


the same big newspaper owners ‘con- ` 


trolling .the PTI control the UNI 
as well. Tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee were not what the Press Com- 
mission envisaged. - 

The PTI Employees’ Federation 
has brought out a souvenir-to mark 
the occasion. Sri--M:R.- Masani 
evidently was delighted at-the politi- 
cal opportunity provided by the invi- 
tation to write for it. He has 
“respectfully” pointed out that “not 
even Jawaharlal Nehru, can demand 
more space than a newspaper feels 
he is worth.” In other words, it is 
for the big industrialists who own 
the big newspapers to decide what the 
people should be given of the Prime 
Minister’s statements, and ‘what they 
should not. 

'% . X% / * - 
GWATANT RA policies in the 
period of emergency have passed 
through - several phases. The latest 
is the reported directive from the 
party high command, on Sri Raja- 
gopalachari’s advice, for a campaign 
against continuance of the emergency 
powers assumed by the Government. 
Behind the facade of- the party’s 


-Till this funda- - 


‘announcec love for democracy and 
‘civil liberGes can be seen frustration 
over the fadure to bring about fun- 
damental Gianges in the national 


policies anc: the governmental set-/ 


up, for thee are the things its lead- 
ing membr strenuously worked for 
when the 2-untry was facing danger 
from Chire aggression. . 

Public memory is not so short as 
to have forgotten that in late 
October, ‘ben the people and politi- 
‘cal parties -were swiftly rallying to 
organize --ffective defence, Swatan- 
tra Party. general secretary Masani 
told his. party; men*not to offer un- 
conditional. support to the Govern- 
ment. . : Pic ‘conduct failed to: attract 
the notice-i-déserved. because of the 
hullabaloc syer Sri -Krishna Menon 
and the’ inspired ' ‘dgitition-for ending 

 nonaligniaant...’ Then.’ came.“ 
‘Ranga’s atiendment - ‘in:, the “Lok 
Sabha: seekcig-to-ensure conversion 
of the boré&.-war;into a. global war. 
It is qŪte ‘significant. „that while 


_ demanding’ 3n end te the emérgency 


“powers, Raziji has spoken: of align- 
ment witk the., „Western ‘Powers in 
military peCs~as.“a lasting solution” 
of the: pzcblem of security. Not 
mobilizatier;:-of. “internal resources 
and streng or.upholding of national 
_sovereignt™ is what is advocated; .on 
the, other Jend, it is dependence. on 
foreign aič and; ‘involvement in mili- 
tary alliancescthat is sought. :. 
. .Thiş is:the’ sinister RE TA 
of the nev campaign. The Govern- 
ment: have aot: used the-emergency 
powers ezcpt to arrest Commun- 
ists rathez: „indiscriminately. One 
could have'indérstood the Govern- 
ment. being =riticized for not having 
used the pcyers to gear the economy 
to defence. reeds. But that, is. not 
what the Swatantra ‘Party is” after. 
The frastration in the rightist 
camp is alsi evident from the move 
sponsored , by a section of the Jan 
Sangh for- merger of the rightist 
parties—Syatantra, : Jan ` Sangh, 
Hindu Maazsabha, and Ram Rajya 


Parishad. The PSP and SP had hither- . 


to been vaking Jin alliance with 
Swatantra-and Jan Sangh, but this 
united. frortthas been. threatened by 
the PSP-SP. merger in U.P., Hence 
the new Haat move. . 
=" $ * 

SR N. G RANGA, Chairman of 

„the Svæantra Party, has. let it 
be known; that, he is extremely 
annoyed st ‘some of the views ex- 
pressed br‘ the party’s ` non-titular 


Sri > 


‘nation, one’ people, o 


head, Sri Rajagopalachari, on the 
issue of prohibition. 

Writing in Swarajya recently, 
Rajaji paid a tribute to ‘Madras 
Chief Minister Sri Kamaraj for taking 

a “firm stand” against the move to 
es prohibition. On the other hand, 
Sri Ranga has been publicly advocat- 
ing the total scrapping of the dry 
law. 

In a letter to Rajaji, Sri Range 
is understood to have said that a lot 
of “misunderstanding” had been 
created by the conflicting statements. 
This. might lead to the impression 
that the Party, as such, had no speci- 
fic views on the subject. It would 
therefore be better that the party 
took: a. considered stand on this 
issue, Sri Ranga’ is’ understood to 
have’ said. ~ 
Swatantra circles said Sri Ranga’s 
objection came as a surprise to C.R. 


‘and that pending clarification at the 
‘party’ - level, 


Rajaji would refrain 
from commenting on prohibition. 
i * Æ . * 

CONGRESS President Sanjivayya 

has rightly stood by the circular 
he sent a few weeks ago to members 
of the ruling party to the effect that 
anyone questioning Sri Nehru’s 


„capacity to lead the country in-the ` 
-present crisis would be considered a 


traitor. While the Prime Minister 
himself did not desire the party to 
take such a serious view of criticism 
of his personality or the Govern- 
ment, High Command members felt 
that inner-party discipline should be 
maintained at all costs. 

‘When the question was considered. 
last -week at the highest level in the 


‘party, Sri Sanjivayya took exception. 


to the public statement of Sri Shanti- 
Jal: Shah, Maharashtra’s Education 
Minister, that the slogan of “one 
one leader” was 
fascist: Defence Minister Chavan has 
personally urged Sri Shah to be. care- 
ful in his future statements. 

Renewing his earlier circular, 
Sri Sanjivayya has now asked P.C.C. 
chiefs to take’ stern disciplinary 


Measures against party - members 


who’ criticized either the leadership 
or the Government. 


* * * 


WHILE industrial and technical 


projects continue to be short of 
technical personnel, thousands of 
engineers and technicians in various 
fields continue to be unemployed. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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JURIDICAL. ASPECTS OF BORDER CONFLICT 


` by ASR CHARI 


China’s chaiis young the hboanilazy with India have littie relation either : 
to geographical reality or to the ptinciples of International Law. A senior y 
Advocate ofthe Sepreane et here discusses the legal aspects of the conflict. ` 


The border between india: and 
China extends over 'a-length of 2,500 
miles—from the tri-junction of the 
boundaries of India, China’ and 
Afghanistan in the North-West to 
the tri-junction of India, Burma and 
China near the .Diphu Pass. “The 


. majestic arc of the Kuen -Lun and 
the great Himalayan Ranges forms - 


the most impressive natural’ boundary 
in the world, has been recognized .in 
tradition and custom for centuries, 
has determined the limits of.adminis- 
tration on both sides and has received 
confirmation, for different sectors at 
different times : during the, last 300 
years, in valid international agree- 
ments.” (Reports of officials). .,. 


Such a boundary, so well'defined 


. by nature, confirmed by history and 


sanctified by the laws of: nations, 
should therefore be accepted. as 
between China and,-India. + 

It was laid down in -West-Rand 
Central Gold Mining Co. vs. 'R 
(1905-2 K.B; 407) that to prove an 
alleged rule of International Lawit 
must be shown “either to have re- 
ceived the’ express sanction of inter- 
national’ agreement or.must have 
grown to be part of International 
Law by the frequent practical recog- 
nition of States in their dealings with 
each other”. a Re , 


n i 


Watershed Principle |, f : K bea 


The principle that has manly 
received recognition in International 
Law is thus stated: “With respect to 
the boundaries of ‘State territory, 
these may be ascertained by reference 
either to artificial lines such as paral- 
lels of latitude or meridians of longi- 
tude, or by reference to natural. fea- 
tures, mountains, ‘rivers, lakes or 
seas. 


sumed to follow the water divide, 
If it consists of a river then the divid- 
ing line will be presumed to follow 


the middle of the ‘river,- unless the | 
river be navigable, in which case it . 


will follow the middle of its ‘deepest 
channel. But such rights are only 
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aby a the tennder is cons-” 


prencniptive Tights and ‘are liable ‘to 
be' displaced by other evidence of 
title.” ‘(Pitt Cobbets Cases on Inter- 
national Law Vol. ‘1 6th Edn. by 
Walker at Page. 112). i 

Dickinson in his, “Cases ‘and 
Materials: on International ` : Law, 


“1950” states: “The limits or frontiers 


of the national domain are establish- 
ed at artificial or natural boundaries. 
With improvements in the ‘technique 


of-..cartography, artificial boundaries . 
‘present fewer ¿difficulties than form- 


erly. ‘The watershed line of. boun- 
dary hills or: mountains seems simple 
in. principle,. tut. is. frequently. diff- 
cult in application.” 


Arbitrators’. Preference. 
Prof. Hyde in his “International 


Law chiefly as epplied and interpreted - 


in the ‘United States’ (1951: Vol..1 
Page 443) says “Arbitratois burden- 
ed. with the. task of: adjudicating. in 
territorial. disputes have, whei cloth- 
ed with the, requisite jurisdiction, 
been disposed. to. look favourably 
and with a decided preference upon 
mountain’ boundariés as appropriate 


as well’ as natural boundaries between 


States.” 

; Bluntschli says,: “When two ‘coun- 
tries are ‘separated by, a mountain 
chain, it is, in case Of doubt, admitt- 
ed’ that the highest’: ridge. and the 
watershed line mark the boundary” 

(ibid p. 408). 

‘Taylor in, his “A Treatise on Pub- 
lic International Law” states: “Where 
there is real doubt or ignorance as 
to ‘a frontier end no express agree- 
ment concerning it, ‘certain general 
rules have ‘been accepted which may 
be summarised as follows: 

“Where two States are separated, 
by ranges of mountains or hills, the 
water. divide. marks the ` boundary 
line or frontier.” 

: „What i is the watershed principle? 
It can be stated simply as follows :—- 
“Where a mo-intain range forms a. 
natural boundery between two States, 


the ‘watershed constitutes the fion- 


tier.” 
= This principle naturally emerges 


. barriers. ° 


from the history of the human race, 
the manner in which communities 
settled and expanded till they came 
up against a mountain range. They 
would thus tend to settle up to and 
on the side of mountain ranges, and 
thus the limits of such societies and 
nations’ tended to’ be’ the- mountain 

Thus, it is now à ‘well-recognized 
priaciple of customary: international 
law that when two countries are sepa- 
rated by a mountain range, in the 
absence of boundary treaties or speci- 
fic’ agreements, the traditional boun- 


_ dary tends to take shape along the 


crest which divides the major volume 
of the waters flowing ifito the two 
countries. 

This has ih'fact been also adopt- 
ed’ frequently in dealings between 
States. Thus’ the traditional and 
customary boundaries tend to coin- 
cide with’ the’ water-parting line in 
the case: of France and Spain along 
the Pyrenees, ‘between Chile and 
Argentina along the Andes, between 
Sudan and the Congo along the 
Central African mountains. . 
China’s Agreements 

‘ Having shown that the ‘principle 
of the watershed as recognized by 
International Law has been frequent- 
ly adopted i in dealings between civilis- 
ed ‘States, I’ shall’ now’ turn to mass 
the instances where China itself has 
recognized this principle in its deal- 
ings with other States:— - 

(1) Article 1 ofthe Treaty of 
Ninchu ‚or Merchainsk signed on 
Aug 27, 1689, between China -and 
Russia says: “The ‘boundaries from 
the source of that river (Cordillera) 
to the sea will run along the top of 
the mountain range'in which the 
river rises. The jurisdiction of the 
two empires will be divided in such 
a way that the valleys of all the 
rivers’ or streams flowing from the 
southern slopes of these mountains 
to 'the sea, to the Amur...... shall 
belong to the Empire of China, while 
the valleys of all the rivers flowing: 
down ‘from the other or northern 


side of the mountains shall similarly 
be under the rule of His Majesty the 
Czar of the Russian Empire” (K. 
Krishnarao Opp. Cit. Page 407). 

(2) The convention between 
Great Britain and China of 1890 
in relation to Sikkim, of which Bri- 
tain was the protecting power, laid 
down in Article 1: 


“The boundary of Sikkim and 
Tibet shall be the crest of the moun- 
tain range separating the waters 
flowing into the Sikkim Teesta and 
its affluents from the waters flowing 
into the Tibetan Mochu and north- 
wards into other rivers of Tibet. 
The line commences at Mount Gip- 
mochi on the Bhutan frontier and 
follows the above-mentioned water- 
parting to the point Where it meets 
Nepal territory.” (Ibid, Page 407). 

(3) The convention between 
Great Britain and China of :1894 
and 1897 refers in Article III to the 
“line of water-parting between the 
tributaries of the Salween and Me- 
kong Rivers as forming the bounda- 
ries.” 

(4 The convention between 
France and China of June 20, 1895, 
which was complementary to the 
convention between Tonkin and 
China for delimiting the frontier 
between them, recognises that the 
watershed should form the boundary 
between Tonkin and China. 

(5) The agreement of Jan 28, 
1960, between China and Burma 
also followed the watershed princi- 
ple. The Sino-Burmese boundary 
alignment, which is of a traditional 
and customary character, runs along 
the McMahon line from near the 
Talu Pass for about 120 miles fọllow- 
ing the southern watershed of the 
Irrawaddy. This line was shown 
in red by McMahon and accepted 
by both the Tibetan and 
Chinese Plenipotentiaries as correct 
at the Simla Convention. It is thus 
clear that the so-called “illegal” na- 
ture of the McMahon line or the 
“Imperialist” line as the Chinesė 
call it. did not stand in the way of 
its being accepted as the frontier 
between China and Burma. 


Application of Principle 

It will thus be seen that the water- 
shed principle, well-recognized in 
International Law, sanctified by in- 
ternational practice and somewhat 
consistently adopted by China in its 
dealings with other States, is the very 


basis of the Indian claim. 

I shall Just briefly catalogue how 
this princisle is so well applicable to 
the Indian boundary by showing the 
watersheds in respect of each sector 
of the frentier line as claimed by 
India. 

(1) Tke. Ladakh-Tibet frontier 
runs for about 1,100 miles which 
proceeds irom oram pass 
via Quara-Tagh Pass and follows the 
Kuen Lur Range fcrming the line 
of water-parting between the Indus 
system ani the Khotan system in 
China. 

(2) Tk :boundary goes further 
south to Lanakla along the water- 
shed of strsams flowing into Tibetan 
lakes., >.. 

(3) Thk= boundary from Lanakla 
follows the. eastern and southern 
watershed of Chang Chenmo and the 
southern watershed of Chenmesung. 

(4) Fram Pangong Tso the line 
follows tke-Ang watershed and, 
cutting accross Spanggur Tso, runs 
along the north-eastern and north- 
ern watersked of the Indus. 


Ladakh-Titet Line 

The bomndary berween Ladakh 
and Tibet following the traditional 
and custorcary line arid based on the 
watershed principle has also been 
ratified by thé treaties of 1665, 1684 
and 1842. ° 


This treaty of 1842 between the 
representat-ves of Raja Gulab. Singh 
of Kashmi- and of Lhasa was con- 
firmed by 2 treaty between the Em- 
peror of China and the Sikh King 
of Lahore which inter alia stated: 
“There sha] be no transgression and 
no interfe-ence (in the country) 
beyond the cid establ.shed frontiers. 
We shall hold to our own respective 
frontiers”. (Bains, P. 153). 

In fact, in reply to a British pro- 
posal that tae.borders between Kash- 
mir and. Tibet be formally demarcat- 
ed the Chinese Commissioner stated 
on Jan, 13, 1847, as follows: “I beg 
to observe that the borders. of these 
territories Fave been sufficiently and 
distinctly fixed so it would be best 
to adhere in this ancient arrange- 
ment, and i:-will prove far more con- 
venient to abstain from any addi- 
tional measures for fixirg them.” 
(Bains, P. 159). 


In 1899 the Government of India 
communica:ed to the Chinese 
Government the frontier as establish- 


ed in their maps. It was stated in 
this context “that the northern boun- 
dary ran along the Kuen Lun Range 
to a point east of 80 east Jongitude, 
where it met the eastern boundary 
of Ladakh.” 


This statement signified beyond 
doubt that the whole of Aksai Chin 
lay in Indian territory and that the 
southern limits of Sinkiang never 
extended south of the Kuen Lun 
range. The Government of China 
did not object to this proposal. 


Doctrine of Acquiescence? 
It will thus be clear that the 


Ladakh-Tibet frontier as laid down - 


after the military defeat of Lhasa, 
though it had been helped by Chinese 
forces and sealed in the pact of 1842, 
the refusal by China to have any 
formal delimitation of the boundary, 
and finally the fact that China had 
not objected to the proposals of 1899, 
clearly show that China knew well 
where the boundary between Ladakh 
and Tibet lay. Trade continued 
ever since and the fact that this went 


on without let or hindrance shows . 


that there was unanimity of opinion 
as to where the boundary lay. 

In 1947 Free. India and in 1949 
the People’s Republic of China were 
established. 

In 1954, the agreement between 
India and China regarding trade and 
intercourse between Tibet Region of 
China and India was signed. This 
was on April 29, 1954, China subs- 
cribed to the preamble which reads: 

“Being desirous of promoting 
trade and cultural intercourse 
between Tibet Region of China and 
India and of facilitating pilgrimage 
and travel by the peoples of China 
and India : 

“Have resolved to enter into the 
present Agreement based on the 
following principles: ({)-mutual res- 
pect for each other’s territorial 
integrity, sovereignity....” 

This agreement in Article 4 says: 

“Traders and pilgrims of both 
countries may travel by the follow- 
ing passes and route: (1) Shipki La 
Pass, (2) Mana Pass, (3) Niti Pass, 
(4) Kungri Bungri Pass, (5) Darma 
Pass, and (6) Liper Lekh Pass.” 

This will clearly show that the 
areas in the middle sector, namely, 


_ the Shipki Pass area, Nilang-Jadhang, 


Barahoti, Sangchamalla and Lapthal, 
which lie west and south of the bord- 
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er passes mentioned above and which 
have been traditionally under Indian 
control, were recognized by China 
as part of Indian territory. 

It should also be remembered that 
certain extra-territorial privileges 
claimed by the British Government 
of India were voluntarily given up 
by India, and India recognised that 
Tibet area was under Chinese 
suzerainty. 

The Chinese now say that they 
did not then raise the question of the 
border because it was not then ripe 
for settlement. This argument has 
no validity at all in law. 

On the other hand, the principle 
of International Law is stated by 
the International Court of Justice 
in the Preah Vihear Case delivered 
on June 15, 1962, as follows: 

Answering Thailand’s contention 
that the map sent to it by France was 
neither approved. by the Mixed Com- 
mission nor accepted by Thailand, the 
Court observed: ‘The circumstanc- 
es were such that they called for 
some reaction, within a reasonable 
period, on the part of the Siamese 


* authorities, if they wished to dis- 


agree with the map or had any seri- 
ous question to raise in regard to it 
....As they did not do so for many 
years, they must be held to have 
acquiesced.” : i 
It can be stated that from 1842 
to 1954, the Government of China 
had never protested against the 
Indian boundary as claimed in Indian 
maps, and this conduct ‘cannot be 
construed except as an acquiescence 
as the boundary claimed was in con- 
formity with the traditional and 
customary border. 


Aksai Chin Road f 

The Aksai Chin area is an un- 
inhabited mountainous territory with 
an altitude varying from 14,000 to 
20,000 ft. with peaks going much 
higher. 


The question of International 
Law that arises is: “Where a parti- 
cular area is clearly shown to belong 
to a State according to its claim, its 
map, treaties, etc., does. the title of 
the State remain inchoate unless 
effective administration is proved?” 


Let me put it in another way. 
If India is able to show that’ the 
Aksai Chin area has been regarded 
and treated as within the traditional 
and customary boundary of India, 
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does its title to the land become any 
less valid because effective and conti- 
nuous administration has not been 
exercised ? š 
The fact is that in the meeting 
between officials, evidence was mass- 
ed on behalf cf India to show the 
traditional and customary exercise 
of State authority overall. this area 
appropriate to the nature of the 
terrain and the difficult climatic con- 
ditions prevailing there. There was 
proof of detailed survey reports, use 
of the area by he people of Ladakh 
for trading, bunting, grazing and 
salt collecting, even revenue. settle- 
ments, census reports, maps, and so 
on. . wi. SG ayes! 
Tt is true,,a3 Sri Nehru wrote in 
his letter datec Nov 16, 1959, that 
certain checkp sts were established 
to control tradc routes some distance 
from the bouncary and some patrols 
were sent out From time to time up 
to the border. ; så i 
> As was caid .in the . Island 
of Palmas case: ‘Sovereignty 
cannot be exercised in fact at every 
moment on. evary point of territory. 
The intermittence and discontinuity 
necessarily difer as inhabited or 
uninhabited regions are involved.” 


. Greenland Case ` 


>- The’ Eastern’ “Greenland ` case 
would illustrate the principle best. 
In that case Denmark had, during the 
19th and 20th centuries, sent out 
expeditions to explore parts'of Green- 
land. It also passed laws relating 
to the administration: of Greenland. 
In various treaties concluded by Den- 
mark it expressly reserved Greenland 
from the operation of these treaties, 

In 1931 thz' Norwegian Govern- 
ment informec the Danish Govern- 
ment that it felt obliged to occupy 
certain territories in Eastern Green- 
land. Denma-k brought up the 
matter before the Court. The fact 
was ‘that Denmark’s claim had not 
been countered by any claim made by 
any other power. ` go 

It was hèld as follows: 

(1) It is impossible to read the 
records of the decisions in cases as 
to territorial sovereignty without 
observing that’ in many cases the tri- 
bunal has been satisfied with very 
little in the way of the actual exercise 
of sovereign rmhts, provided that the 
other State cculd not make a supe- 
rior claim. ‘This is particularly true 
in the case of claims to sovereignty 


over areas in thinly populated or 
unsettled countries. ` 

(2) Norway’s claim that there 
being no effective administration the 
area could be treated as Terrus Nul- 
lius (land belonging to no one) was 
negatived., 3 

(3) Occupation could serve as 
a means of acquiring territorial sove- 
reignty only - when’ the status of 
“terra nullius” can rightly be ascrib- 
ed to the territory. 

In the latest judgment in the 
Preah Vihear case a similar claim by 
Thailand that it had done certain 
things in the area was negatived. 
Júdge Fitzmaurice said: 


Untenable Test 

“Itis an established principle of 
International Law that, especially in 
wild or remote regions, comparative- 
ly-few acts are necessary for that*pur- 
pose (i.e., maintenance of sovereign- 
ty) where the title doe s not primarily 
depend on the character or number 
of those acts themselves but derives 
from a known and “independent 


source, such as a treaty settlement.” 


It will thus be seen that the view 
that India did not effectively exer- 
cise her sovereignty over the Aksai 
Chin area is incorrect in that it lays 
down a test which international 
tribunals have refused to define 
quantitatively. 

The Chinese; it is true, built the 
Aksai Chin Road. This is part of 
the Sinkiang-Tibetan highway which 
is 750 miles long. It starts from 
Qarghaliq or Yenchieng in Southern 
Sinkiang, enters Indian territory 
near Haji Langar. 

In April 1954. Mr Chou En-lai 
disclaimed all knowledge of the 
building of this road. As soon as 
India came to know about it, there 
was a protest. It cannot therefore 
be said that China by its-clandestine 
actions or tréspass gave itself a pres- 
criptive right in law. 

Mr Chou En-lai asks how it 
could be India’s territory if China 
built this road -without hindrance. 
This is not a legal argument. Tres- 
pass remains trespass and the only 
principle is: Did India protest as soon 
ao knew about it? This India 

id. ; : ; 

The last argument of a juridical 
nature advanced by China is that the 
boundary between India and China 
has never been formally delimited. 
This is true. But does it mean that 


throughout these centuries there was 
no boundary at all? Does it mean 
that boundaries between States must 
be formally delimited ? 

The true answer is that delimi- 
tation can be of two kinds: (1) Arti- 
‘ficial (2) Historical. 

The Chinese Govino itself 
has admitted the historical process 
of delimitation in. the following 
words: 

' “The boundary is formed through 
hundreds of thousands of years of 
history. Naturally, in the formation 


‘of a boundary line through . ‘these © 


years, geographical features are, rê- 
lated to it.” 

This is precisely India’s ‘éonten- 
tion. 

A‘ traditional boundary ' takes 


shape on the basis of the natural fea-’ 


tures of an area. It is later recognis- 


ed through a process of acknowledg- , 
‘ment spread over centuries of custom. - 
and tradition. This may be ‘later. 


‘confirmed by delineation, demarca-’ 


tion, definition or ‘even formal deli- , 
mitation, but as is'clear from China’s‘. 


treaties with Nepal and Burma, ‘such 
confirmation is not ney to its 
validity. 
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‘of: GarhWáť ‘district. 


Delimitation of a boundary in the 
sense of-its being clear. valid and 


well known through historical pro- 


cess must: be distinguished from 
formal delimitation through a nego 
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Middle S 


The whole of the middle sector 
which comprises the boundary ‘of 
‘Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Hima- 
chal Pradesh with Tibet runs for 
about 320 miles. This is also a ‘tra- 
ditional frontier. and follows ‘the 


‘watershed - of. the Sutlej. the Kali, 


the Alakharirida and the Bhagirathi. 
The dispu-e-here centrés round Barà 
Hoti and: Nilang area. Bara Hoti 
has” been’ -edministered , iby- Officials 
/Sangchammalla 
and: Laptkal's in ‘Almora “District: arè 
on the. Inäan- side’ of- the’ ‘Balcha 
Dhura Pass: Wwhich-is Jocatedon' thé 
watét-part-ny. " ' Nilang ‘has fromthe 


17th century. been administered: by. 


the Tehri. Darbar... In the Spiti area, 
Punjab ard. Tibet’: separate.at the 


_ watershed. -between: Para Chuand 


the Spiti 'systáämş. . 
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the western and middle sectors are 
concerned. by history, tradition, cus- 
tom,. treaties, administration and 
the well-known principle of water- 
shed, the Indian claim is valid and 
just., : 


Eastern Sector 


’ I have not dealt with the eastern 
‘sector which ‘is where the McMahon 


' Line comes in. I do not believe that 


sector is really going to cause any 
serious- problem, for the extensions 
of’ that line both for Nepal and 
Burma have been accepted. 


In my view India and China will 
really and substantially be disputing 
the „western and middie sectors. 
That:is why I have given. it so much 
attention. 3 


By history and tradition, geogra- 
phy and custom the Indian boundary 
following the principle of the highest 
range ‘and the water-parting is a 


‘valid: and just claim. The Chinese 


claim cuts across principle and geo- 
graphy; violates custom and tradi- 


‘tion and ‘is repugnant to the juridi- 


cal principles that regulate the rela- 
tions between nations: 
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Senior Adyocate and a ‘Member. “of Parlianent, ‘Sri Pathak last week “delivered: a lecture at the Indian 
Society of International Law, on the legal’ implications: -of Chinese: aggression on . Indian territory, We have 
` pleasure in presenting to readers of Mainstream extracts’ from. Sri- Eamak s important lecture. 


When President, Roosevelt told 
Churchill that China does, not want 
Indo-China, Churchill replied: “Non- 
sense” The President. then said to 
Churchill, “Winston, ‘this is some- 
thing which you are just not able to 
understand. You! „have , 400 years 
of acquisitive instinct in your blood 
and you are just not able:to under- 
stand how a country might not want 
to acquiré land somewhere if, they 
can get it. A new period has open- 
ed in the world’s history and you will 
have to adjust “yourself to it.” 
Churchill’s prophecy, has come true 
and the optimistic belief of Roose- 
velt has’ been falsified. The acquisi- 
tive instinct possesses the Chinese 
mind. ‘China wanted not only Indo- 
China but also: territories: of other 
countries, including India. 


, Over: 5,000 years, in Asian his- 


‘S 
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tory, there” DES’ TER no precedent 
for war between India and: China; 
But, as has ‘been truly: said, in every 
generatioń. tħere is. a State:or .a 
Government, which: is predatory and 
expansionis?: and ‘which desires to 
acquire the territories of other States 
with the motive..of either’raising its 
own . prestige;: «or striking,.: terror 
among the weakner ations and achiev- 
ing economic aod geo | 


A Challenge 

The policies , of, ‘China, are in 
sharp contrast with. the policies of 
other Communist Governments ex- 
cept Alban: a.: The Chinesé,do not 
believe in co-existence but believe, in 
the inevitatality of war. They cling 


sect 


_to the thecry “that ‘violent struggle 


and war ace’ the necessary instru- 


‘ment for the execution: of its policies. 


E E e C ES 


Andia,' EN in its economic deve- 
lopment and policies of peace, has 
become a convenient victim of 
China. The scene of violent con- 
flicts has been shifted to Asia, and 
India has now become the centre of 
the’ scene, The Chinese aggression 
has ‘raised grave moral ‘and legal 
issues with which not only Asia but 
the whole of mankind is concerned. 
After ithe Second World War China 
is. the first State which has defied all 
rules of International Law and inter- 
national behaviour. Today China 
has \presented a challenge: to Inter- 
national lawyers, and the question is 
whether those who believe in the rule 
of law and are dedicated to the up- 
holding of, International Law can 
measure up to this challenge. 


„Under cover of boundary dispute, 
China has been trying to annex terri- 


t -MAINSTREAM 


~ 
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tories to the south of its borders by 
use of force. Greed. for territory or 
a desire for expansion has never been 
treated as a valid ground for waging 
war. Since the twenties of the cur- 
rent century a war of aggression has 


been declared to be illegal by the’ 


international community. The Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact, otherwise known 
as the General Treaty of Renuncia- 
tion of War, was a landmark in the 
development of International Law. 
Till 1939, sixtythree ` nations had 
become parties to this treaty.: To 
resort to war. is an international 
wrong committed not only against 
the victim but against the entire 


international community. 


This Pact prohibits ‘recourse to 
war for the solution of international 
controversies which must always be 
resolved. by pacific means. The rules 
laid down in this Pact. have, become 
embedded in International Law, .with 
the result that they are binding’ not 


only on the parties thereto but on all 


otter States. In the Nuremberg 
Trial, the Tribunal declared that to 
wage an aggressive war was illegal 
in International Law and that those 
who plan and wage such a war with 
its terrible consequences are. committ- 
ing a crime in International Law. 
Planning, preparation, initiation. or 


waging of a war of aggression or a. 


war in violation of international 
treaties, agreements and assurances 
was declared to be a Crime against 
Peace. 


Crime Against Peace 


The Sino-Indian treaty of 1954 
included mutual respect for each 
other’s territorial integrity and sove- 


` reignty, and mutual non-aggression 


was among the principles which 
formed its fundamental basis. These 
principles, known as Panch Sheel, 
were reiterated at the Bandung Con- 


. ference. While China was ostensi- 


bly proclaiming these principles, she 
was all the time in reality planning 

and preparing for waging'a war of 
aggression. China is guilty of a 
Crime against Peace. 

: $ 


The basic principles of the 
Nuremberg judgment were unani- 
mously approved by the General 
Assembly. The: International- Law 
Commission also formulated a series 
of principles affirmed by the Nurem- 
berg judgment. The Charter of ‘the 
United -Nations banned the use of 
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constitute. the natural 
.China and India are ancient. Asian 
countries and the geographical cha- 


force or the threat of force. The 
International Lew Association in its 
Budapest session re-examined the 
history of the law. States other 


than the victim of aggression have ~ 


got a right undar International Law 
to supply a State, which is the vic- 


tim: of aggression, with financial or 


material assistance including muni- 
tions of war. Armed forces cannot 
be used as an -nstrument of power 
politics. 


No Rights from Wrong 


- China has. proved itself. to “be 
both a law-breaket and a.menace to 
world peace.’ T- ‘has strùck a blow 
to the ‘aims’ ‘and Principles.’ ‘of. the 
United Nations’ and” its, pọlicies are 
calculated to*'arnest the ` socio-econo- 
mic development ‘of under-developed 
and, developing countries. ‘Con- 
quest. by means~of - aggressive’ ‘war 
canndt be the: dasis: of title úñdér 
International Law; and’ aJaw-breaker 
cannot ‘derive ‘any legal tights‘ from 


‘the jinternatidna: - wrong .committed 


by- it: Under- the-. cùrrent Inter- 
national “Law, + ecquisition ‘of’ térri- 


tory: by conguet i is a‘ logical i impossi- ;; 


bility. . 


4 


The: “lain ‘of. China w AN 


territory: is unfcunded. Traditional 


‘and, historical: factors ‘of great anti- ` 
-quify- have ‘¢om=2 ‘into play: in ‘the 


establishment ‘of frontiers. between 
the two countries, and . they belie 
such’ a -claim.'. ‘The -title of. Thdia to 


the territories. tø.which China has 
tecently laid claint Tests on a number 
The crest'.of ‘the moun- 


of factors. 
tains or the watershed was the 
natural bounda. When means of 
communications were difficult and 
regions on one side of the mountains 
were not-accessib-e to people from the 
other side, moun-ains were bound to 
boundary. 


racteristics separating them have 
existed from immemorial times. It 


‘is well recogniszd that historical 


facts are influenced by geographical 
data. The principle of contiguity 
and natural unit”. also supports the 
Indian . title. . India hes been in 
peaceful occupation of the territories 
in question for a very long time. 
No dispute has ever been raised by 
China. in regard to these territories 
except in recent years. India has 
manifested her, sovereignty over these 
territories. in a variety of ways, by 


local aceon police and 
legislation. . 


Ghost of Hitler 


In 1913 Tibet rose in arms against 
China and declared her indepen- 
dence. The- proceedings of the 
Simla Conference which resulted in 
the treaty between India and Tibet 
are binding upon China. The tie 
between Tibet, and China described 
as the suzerainty of China was loose 
_and intangible. The so-called suze- 
tainty had never prevented Tibet 
from entering into foreign relations 
„With other States ‘and Tibet was com- 
petent to enter into treaty with India. 
The..long acquiescence on the part 
of China.in the occupation of the 
“territories i in question by India debars 
China under ‘the principles of Inter- 
national Law from laying any 
¿claims to such territories. Chinése 


‘:attitudes are reminiscent of Hitler. 


‘China has no respect for truth and 
tréaties, nor for International Law. 
It is engaged in a propaganda war 
and ‘is employing mass media of: 
communications for that purpose. 
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k Who“ SHOULD B. "ATTORNEY-GENERAL 2 


~ 


oa by, om. K. RARE 


` The Garonnas move: to combine the, office at ‘Law Minister cand Attorney-General of India has, caused 
of the he Supr=tie Court explains why the two offices should. not be combined: 


` a big controversy, Here's ‘an a Advocate 


The recent announcement, that 
the Government of India . has’taken 
‘a’ decision to. appoint’ the’ Law 
‘Minister. as the Attorney-General and 
‘the stand taken by eminerit .Advo- 


cates of the Supreme Court, that this’ - 


is not permissible under ‘our Cons- 
titution has raised ‘a public. ‘gontro- 
versy on this subject. - 


What is the Position. ` of. the 


Eee 


Attorney-General under , the: Cons-- 


titution? What are his- functions? 


What constitutional . status hás“ the- 


Law Minister, and can these’ two 
posts be combined ‘arid discharged 
by the same person? These ‘are the 
questions that have to- be answered 
for a correct understanding _ of. the 
constitutiSnal Position. 


Part V- Chapter I of. ‘the Consti- 


tution deals with the ‘Union Execu-. : 


tive under four heads: The President 
and Vice-President; (2), the, Council 
of Ministers; 6j ` the >; ; Attortiey- 
General for India; ‘and’ (4): conduct 
of the Government business. -The 


“provisions dealing with the Council. 


of Ministers contemplate the appoint; 
‘ment of a Prime Minister;-and othér 
Ministers collectively responsible to 
“the House of the People, whereas 
Article 76 of the Constitution requir- 
es the President to appoint a person 
who is qualified to’ be a Judge of 


the Supreme. Gourt''to be the Attor- ` 
ney-General of India to advise the 


Government of India on such legal 
matters and to perform such other 
duties of, a legal character as may 


from time to time be’ referred. or - 


“assigned to him“ by the! President: 


Free of Party Politics 7 
» The relevant provisions of the 
Constitution thus seem to envisage 
the appointment of a. Council of 
Ministers by the’ President, who will 
be responsible to the House of thè 


People, and an Attorney-General, - 


not responsible to the House of: the 
People, and thus: independent. ‘of 
party politics, whose duty it is to 
advise the Government of India on 
legal matters. While the Council 
of -Ministers is a collective -body, 
whose individual components -have 
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R ithe 
person 


éonczeational secistohice:. 
Attorriey-teneral is -a 


. appointed ty the President to..dis- 


charge hs functions under the Cons- 


titution: aad ; he. is’ not: subject to, 


Political -Dressures -in . Parliament. 
“As ‘a, “ccrollary’ “he; _in his’; étuth, is 


_ denied -paiitical: powers, ‘and therefore 
“Article & Of, the: Constitution, : ‘while 


“conferring ‘orhim the right‘to* “speak 
or take: sagt, ih the. procéédings.' of 


either. Harie, denies, him: he Tight to ~ 





Soa 


votes eT 
Be 


` Thùs ` th Constitution ‘seems .:to : 
- eontempace thé: appointment, of an. 
-indepenceat*person- as ‘the. Attorney-- 


‚General, sinte. “obviously; tor advise 


“the. Government: of. India, that isthe - 


Presiden.acting on the advice.of the 
Countil or Ministers, ‘theré :must ‘be 
‘somebocy who,- is not. ‘part of the 
Governraen: of India. ` To read ‘thie 


: provisions vof the Constitution as 
` permittirg ithe. combination of the 
“role ., of --the | 
f advise im: ‘one. “will-make a ‘imo- 
s ckery. ‘or the; , entire: scheme“ of. the 


“adviser”. and - the 


te 





Aiorney-eacats: ‘Role rc i ` 


The: reason: why ‘the framers of the - 


‘Constitutisii: have created the office 
of an Actomey-General independent 
_of the! Cavernment of India is plain 
“enough: Ours’is-a’ Federal ‘Consti- 
‘tution,-it Which the topics of legisla- 


_tion ‘ar= ‘distributed “between. the 


‘Statés aac ithe’ Centre and-fetters are 
placed: ‘sm‘'the ‘amplitude of: the 
‘powers’ -eF the ‘Législature and the 


‘Executive ,by ‘the ‘Articles in the 


Fundanzntai-: Rights ‘Chapter and 
“other ccrstitutional provisions. The 
Governrent-of the day might’ under- 
-take me=ures purely ásta: mattér of 
policy, but the -President as the 
Head ‘o7 -h2 State; before’ returning 
a: Bill to the Houses for feconsidera- 
tion, -wäl ‘obviously be in’ need: of 
independetic ‘legal advice which the 
Law Miustsr-cim:Attorney’ General 
cannot 2vé& against the decision ‘of 
the Cabine:. : It is -becausé -of this 


. independent ‘status of the Attorney- 


‘General that, in the:past,‘there have 
been meny occasions “when the Pre- 


p 


dent to 


sident and the Government of India 


as. well ‘as the Houses of Parliament: ` 
„haye ‘sought 
Aitorney-General on such important ' 


the ‘advice of the 


questions as the right of the Presi- 
‘seek—direct—information 
from the:armed forces as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the constitutional- 
ity of legislative measures, and even 
on the rules, governing ‘Procedure in 
the Houses. . : . a 


‘But, it is ‘said, ‘gered is nothing in 
the Constitution which ‘prohibits the 
‘Law Minister from holding the post 


. of Attorney-General. The argument 
betrays ignorance of the elementary - 


rules of: interpretation: Where the 
Constitution ‘creates or recognizes 
independent and separate authorities, 
they ‘are:intended ‘to be distinct and 
separate, unless thére is something 


‘positive in the context to indicate the 


contrary.: Each authority is intended. 


to perform a ‘specific furiction under Y- 
the Constitution, and unless clear a 


provision is made in this, behalf, it 
does not permit'an amalgamation 
of-two or more such authorities. 


The framers of our Constitution 
seem to have created the independent 
office of Attorney-General profiting 
by the experience in other countries. 


constitutional: law have regarded it 
as preferable that the Attorney- 
General should remain outside the 


Cabinet. (Constitutional LEN: by 
E.C. 5. Wade). ia 
Professional: Standing 

The present decision Of the 


Government, in violation of the clear _ 
provisions of the Constitution, is an 
-example, of the, ,dangers inherent in 


Governmental, action based on inte- 
rested and not independent advice. 
The letter written by the Prime 
Minister to Mr.S.M. Banerjee, Mem- 
ber of Parliament, which has received 
wide publicity in the Press, seems to 


indicate that a.decision of this impor- 


tance has been taken by the Govern- 


ment on the opinion given .by the, 


Law .Minister—that he can, in addi- 
(Continued on page“26) 
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In the United Kingdom, jurists of ~ 


z 


The Great Schism 


Peking’s bid for supremacy in the Communist world has come up against the sober realism of the Khrushchev 


concern the world over. 
aspects of the schism. 


_ leadership. The outcome of this inner-party confrontation has East-West dimensions and is being studied with 
Mainstream this week presents three articles and a book review dealing with different 


NEW PROTESTANTISM 


All great movements in history 
have shown a logic of growth. From 
Christianity to French Revolution, 
every one of the mighty movements 
passed through a period of crusading 
conformism. This would be the 


_ phase of the iron monolith, the dis- 


- norm; 


ciplined detachment which would 
tolerate no dissidence and perhaps 
tightly too, because the thing that is 
new has to fight for its right to live. 
And then comes the mellowed matu- 
rity, and the questioning which was 
anathema in the preceding phase is 
slowly and tardily accepted as the 
crusading intolerance is re- 


_ placed by the spirit of accommoda- 


‘Catholic conformism 


tion, by the principle of co-existence. 
is thus re- 
placed by Protestantism, and the 
tussle between the two has always 
been bitter and protracted. When 
the iconoclast arises in a movement, 


‘he plants a new milestone for the 


movement itself. The revisionist of 
yesterday becomes the lawgiver of 
tomorrow. 

What is happening in the Com- 
munist world today is to a large 
extent explainable by this historical 
approach. Shorn of all the seman- 
tics—in which Marxists indulge as 
much as the Christian clergy of 
old—the Peking-Moscow debate is in 
essence the expression of the peren- 
nial duel between the orthodox and 
the rebel, 
new. What Chinese Communists 
today stand for is perhaps Marxist 
orthodoxy in its pristine purity: All 
the tenets of Peking today read al- 
most word for word like what the 
Communist International might have 
said 30 years ago. And it is no acci- 


dent that Stalin dead is adulated. 


most in the very Communist Party 
which had the courage to defy most 
Stalin living. 

And yet how is it that, in the 
fraternity of Communists all over the 
world, this orthodoxy, despite all 
its angry frowns, is in a minority 
today? The standpoint of Khru- 
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- early ‘ twentieth century. 


between the old and the- 


by G.R CHANDRA 


shchev, despite all the quotations 
that he might muster from Lenin, 
does break new ‘ground in Com- 
munist thought and: practice: Peking 
would brand it revisionism and 
Moscow will hail it as enrichment of 
Marxism. 


What is impo-tant- to N is ‘that 
the startlingly rew. approaches by 
Khrushchev .are gaining more and 
more ‘adherents. ‘That is because 
the’ world itself having changed, any 
vital movement aas to attune itself 
to new conditions. When gun- 
powder “arrived, he bow and. arrow 
had to depart.’ The barricades of 
the nineteenth century ‘gave way to 
the ‘trenches ani guerillas. of the 
Madrid 
could be held by neither, and the 
Long March o°- Chinese in the 
thirties was replaced by the napalm 


‘bomb blasting tae Koreans in ‘the 


fifties. The grim realities -'of the 


nuclear age-have made the- orthodoxy . 


of Mao Tse-tung out of date, and 
what Khrushchev is fighting for is per- 
haps the hesitant beginnings of a Pro- 
testantism in the Communist world. 

People’s Daily of Peking, in its 
latest denunciaticn of the Khrush- 
chev line—obvious despite the avoid- 
ance of names—tfas glibly said ‘that 
“no Marxist-Leniaists or revolution- 
ary peoples have ever been paralys- 
ed with fear by nuclear weapons in 
the hands of imperialism and, given 
up their struggle against imperialism 
and its Jackeys.”” Chen Yiin a recent 
interview to the -apanese press, not 
widely quoted ab-oad, has said that 
China would make nuclear weapons 
and that, in the absence of a ban on 
nuclear weapons, their spread helps 
peace. It is almcst like saying that 
since capitalism has cancer, social- 
ism shoud claim tae right to a bigger 
cancer. 

Political sciertists might think 
that the 
between China and the Soviet Union 
today—bursting aut despite the iron 


discipline of Lenin's teachings—repre- 


Second World War, 


divergence in outlook - 


sents the different levels of growth 
attained by the two countries; while 
the Soviet Union has -reached the 
stage of mellowed wisdom, China is 
still in the exuberance of a.crusader. 
Some have gone further and have 
tried to equate the present rigidity 
of China with the Stalin fury in the 
early thirties, and. both have one 
thing in common: having just com- 
pleted their gigantic collectivisation 
of peasantry’ with equal ruthless 
determination., Does the battle for 
thé recasting of the peasant unleash 
the frenzy that puts its stamp on the 
entire outlook of a leadership? It is 
a question worth exploring. 
Important also is the factor of the 
leadership of the world Communist 
movement. Although after the 
countries of 
‘Eastern Europe saw the birth of new 
Communist Governments, they could 
never constitute a challenge to Mos- 
cow’s leadership. For, their very 
revolutions were brought about by 


the. onward advance of the Red 


Army in pursuit of the Nazi troops. 
Besides, these countries are too small 
to have self-contained economy or 
defence system in the world of today. 
Life ‘therefore dictated their adhe- 
rence to Moscow, despite all the 
rumblings of revolt once the Stalin 
myth was removed. But China is 
different. Throughout its epic his- 
tory, the Chinese Communist Party 
has never hesitated to strike out its 
own line; defying or bypassing, if 


‘necessary, the line of the Comintern 


and of even Stalin personally. The 
glory of having made a self-made 
revolution turned into national arro- 
gance when power came to this for- 


midable leadership. Claims of the 


Chinese nation intermingléd with the 
aspiration to be the leader of the 
world crusade for. Communism, 
particularly after Stalin’s death re- 
moved the gdd-head that presided 
so long over this great fraternity. It 
is no mere accident therefore that 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Moscow 1 960 


The bitter debate between Mos- 
cow and Peking can be viewed from 
more than one angle. 


which may have formed the basic 
difference. between the two sides are 
entwined with a number of other 
factors, in which national ‘and even 
individual prejudices and poculiarities 
have played no small part. _ 


~ The Sino-Soviet differences, howe 
ever, were brought out most clearly. ` 
and sharply on the ideological’ plane `- 


at the Conference of 81: Communist 
Parties held in Moscow in ‘Nov-Dec 
1960. This Conference itself” had ‘to 


be called‘at the initiative of more than | 
one Communist "Party though . it: 


was the Soviet Communist” Party 
that thought it necessary to call: it 


so that the Chinese stand on many . 
vital questions could be thrashed out : 


in the presence of ot er Communist . 
ae a or om . The:fact that the- Soviet position on 


Parties. 


In fact, a conferérice had been 
held in Moscow ofa very large num- 


.ber of Communist Parties in “1957 © 


when their representatives met at the 


celebration of the fortieth anniversary ~ 


of the Bolshevik Revolution. The 


were later found to have been so draf- 
ted that they meant different, things 
to different people, and the. Chinese 
CP leadership could carry on ‘with 
their own stand claiming to be con- 
sistent with the 1957 Declarations. . 


It was however only in.1960 that 
the Communist world saw. for the 
first time open- differences: in pole- 
mics of the two most - powerful 
Communist Parties in, the world, 
namely the Soviet CP and ‘the Chinese 
CP. And to settle this un- 


. precedented debate in the, Communist ' 


world—accustomed so long to the 
idea of a monolith alone being able to 
act as the determined army 
of the Revolution—the Confe- 
rence of all Communist Parties of the 
world was called in’ Moscow in 
November 1960. _ . : 


Most Momentous 


It was one of the most moment- 
ous conferences of the Communist 
world. The last world meet of the 
Communist Parties had’ taken ' place 
© in 1935 when-the Seventh Congress 
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As it has- 
happened often in history, the issues - 


a, +f à 


on ths. 


aby NAGARJUN 


of the Communist International had 
met in Moscow, the last of the 


Cominte-n‘ congresses, after which. 


the bloody purges of the Stalin days `` 
had dest-oyed a large slice of Com- 
munist leadership of many countries 
in Europe. while the Communist 
InternatDbnal itself was disbanded 
at practically Stalin’s dictates. 

`The; 1960 Conference; also did 


‘See thea Shost of Staliti* stalking all 
over in: thé person- ofthe’ Chinese 
'dèlegatieniiled. by ` imponderable » Liu | 


Shao’ ‘Ci. ` Dragging. òn for. three 


. long. weeks: it. saw bitter’ ‘acrimony 
all ofiwhicti. had; not-been exhaust- ' 
“ed: in. thet: ‘Preparatory. Commission 


which: hed: ‘intensive sittings; for near- 
ly’ two months. - The Conference it- 
self :was “iit ‘danger of being, torpe- 
doed. ayd ‘a deadlock was reported 
for: ‘quite a few days, hanks: to. the 
obdutacy of the Chinese. delegation. 


the major:theoretical- issues had the 


‘endorsement ofa very large, majority 


of Còmmünist ‘Parties hardly made 
an impression on.. Liu Shao ; „Chi 
who,, it was understood, pointed ‘to 


_ the: ‘merabership’ figures of. different 


Declarations of the 1957 Conference ' Communist Parties, and could show 


that his -sid2 commanded the largest 
member-hip, ' the Chinese -CP- itself 
being mumierically- the: :biggest CP. 


In fact; the. membership of the Chi- 


nese CP: ‘is-bigger’ than that of any 
political party i in aici 


Decisive. Factor nr ot a 


-By “Marxist methodology, the 
Communist’ begins by noting the dis- 
tinct fectures ‘of a given situation. 


‘It was therefore natural that the first 


point tc be taken up in the Moscow ` 
Conference ' was ‘the very definition 
of the epoch‘ we live in. The Soviet 
Communist, claim was that the prin- 


` cipal feature of the present- period is 


that the world socialist - system has 
become “the decisive factor” in the 
social Gevelopment; this was posed 
in contast to the previous period 
when the. USSR as the sole socialist 


‘State wasinot in-a position to force 


the pace. of events, while in the pre- 
sent period, the socialist world holds 
a positon which could neither be 
ignored. nor. shaken. . What is 
intriguiag ‘is that the Chinese leaders, 
+p contrary, stressed the 


strength of the imperialist powers, 
pointing out that “two-thirds of 
the world i is still controlled by impe- 
rialism.” Against the Soviet defi- 
nition, the Chinese Communist 
leadership quoted Mao Tse-tung’s 
assertion that “the wind from the 
East i is overcoming the wind from the 
West.” 


How ‘sharp was the Moscow de- __ 


‘bate could be gauged from the fact 
“that -the Soviet leaders debunked this 
' Chinese formula as being “probably 
` advanced with a pretension to say 
‘new: words” and. warned that “the 
‘scientific analysis: of the contem- 
porary epoch must not be replaced 
by juggling with geographical and 
meteorological terminology.” They 
‘objected to this formula of the East 
wind as stirring up Asian chauvinism 
and underplaying ‘the importance of 
revolutionary movements -in the 
West as also in Africa and’ Latin 
America: “The victory of socialism 
is not. achieved through struggle 
between different’ continents and 


EPA 


different countries.” They made’ it Y- 


clear. the Chinese formula “does not 
help. to unite the working class.... 
It may harm the unity of the peoples 
of the Eastern and Westefn coun- 
tries to the joy of imperialists.” 


‘ 


War and Peace 


‘Perhaps the most crucial issue in . 


this dispute—an issue which touches 
‘the very existence of humanity to- 
day—is the Marxist attitude relating 
to wartand peace. In the Moscow 
Conference and-in the Peking pole- 
mics preceding it, the Chinese never 
ceased to berate the Khrushchev 
` line that world war could be averted 
even in the present world set-up, with 
the imperialist powers as they are. 
Peking People's Daily had already 
written: 
perialism are completely stamped 
out everywhere in the world, the 
alternation of war and peace will be 
continuous and inevitable.” And 


Mr Liu Ningyi, speaking - before the . 


Executive Committee ‘of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, had 
bluntly attacked the Soviet stand 
saying: “First vanquish imperialism 
and then ensure peaceful co-exis- 
tence.” 

The Soviet., position has been 


MAINSTREAM 


“Until capitalism and im-_ 


“men 


that with the power of the Socialist 
world to reckon with, the West 
would hesitate to unleash a world 
war, since in today’s context if there 
was to be any world war it would not 
be between imperialist powers but 
would be against the Soviet Union. 


Secondly, the frightening prospect’ 


of nuclear annihilation acts as a de- 
terrent in so far as millions in every 
country including many in the ruling 


circles of different countries would _ 


shrink from pushing the final ‘button 
that would touch off a world” war. 


Anomalous Position a ot es 


P3 


‘It is interesting. to note - ‘the. 


anomaly of.the Chinese. position. 
On the one hand, .Mao ‘has ‘pooh- 
poohed. imperialism as “Paper Tiger’? 
and on the other, the same. Paper 
Tiger is regarded ‘as . all-powerful 
enough to start.a world war. in the 
face of the overwhelming resistance 
not, only. of socialist and non-aligned 
countries but of the bulk of the peo- 
ple in their own countries .,as well. 
In fact, the Soviet Jeaders frankly 
objected to such a theory and said 
that they neither believed that the 
imperialists were so .weak -as to be 


dubbed. Paper Tigers nor so. strong, as: 


to be holding the only key to the 
cardinal question of peace and war. 


Soviet leaders if they themselves 
had become “the chief of the impe- 
rial general staff” in being so sure 
of averting a world war. To'which 
the Soviet delegation: replied that 
they were not so “pessimistic’” a§ to 
believe in 
imperialist general’ staff in: ‘determin- 
ing the fate of war and peace.’ 


The Chinese rancour went to the 
extent of making a pointed attack 
on Mr Khrushchev’s speeches during 
his U.S. tour in 1959 as “embellish- 
” of imperialism. This was 
stoutly opposed by the Soviet delega- 
tion.as “utterly groundless and slan- 
derous.” 


The Chinese, while RST “the 
possibility of avoiding a world war”, 
argued that smaller wars might take 
place as they had since the end of 
the Second World’ War. This idea 
was opposed by the Soviet leaders 


in the Moscow discussions as being 


“extremely dangerous to peace” 

and they reminded that “Dulles too 
had held to this theory and consi- 
dered such. local armed conflicts as. 
the means of ‘rolling back’ the world: 
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“the decisive role of ‘the. 


` The Chinese banteringly asked ‘the | 
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socialist system” and added: 
tory has proved that ‘theories’ of 
limited wars are groundless. We 
must not forget that the Second 
World War began with ‘small wars’ 
scattering seeds of war danger. It 
is beyond'all. Coubt that in our time 


: too, ‘limited wars’ may easily deve-. 


lop into a worEl-wide armed conflict, 
and this in.tke atomic age’ would 
mean a nuclear war with all the con- 
sequences it- entails.” ; 


‘In Moscow, the Chinese 
theory that in case of a Third: World 


‘War even if half of mankind perish-. 


ed :“‘the other half would remain” 
and that’; “imperialism would’ be 
wiped off thè face of the. earth:and 
the whole’, world would be: socialis- 
ed’ *—the- very words of, „Mao 'Tse- 
tung ata. Moscow: meeting in-1957—~ 


“was. severely: ‘Citicised: by, the; Soviet 
“delegation... 
‘revolution dogs. ‘not “need atom bomb 
‘and hydrogen’ ‘omb: to paye the way - 
‘for. it”- and’ aided: 
‘convinced - : that .socialism* will ‘win - 


“hich, ‘said 


throughout “th “world without ‘des- 


tructive nuclear war. We want capi- 


talism‘'to cause mankind’ as little 
suffering as possible when it. perish- 
es,-and the, material and spiritual 


‘values. created by’ the people, to ‘be 
‘preserved from destruction, in’ a new 
World -Wag,: 'ènd'tòżbe, placed fully | 
at the: ditosa of the peoples ttem- ' 


. selves.” f 


. The Chinese’: ‘also Sticke the 
Soviet slogan-for ‘ ‘a world without 
arms” as nufsing an illusion and they 
made*it clear that they could -never 
believe that general and complete dis- 
armament—th> key Soviet demand 
—could ever.be -possible as long as 
imperialism‘ existed. . Under’ the 
circumstances, the raising of such a 
‘slogan would lead to the emascula- 
tion of the revolutionary ardour of 
the common people, they held. 


On the question of peaceful co- 
existence, Pektng’s pasition amount- 
ed to paying lip-service to it while 
doing-nothing to fight for it... 
noticed by ‘al Communist -Parties 


that. at the Bucharest; meeting in June - 


1960—where the’ first clash between 
the two -giante took place—the Chi- 
nese delegate.m his speech did not 
even care to mention the importance 
of peaceful ‘co-existence. In fact, the’ 
Chinese record led to the suspicion 
that peaceful co-existence could be 
used as provicing a breathing space 
for the. Communist Governments 


“His-. 


“socialist ; 


“We.are deeply ` 


It. was © 


before they were in a position to over- 
power other governments. With the 
belief in the inevitability of war, 
naturally the conception of peaceful 
co-existence has very limited impor- 
tance in their scheme... of things. 
Against the Soviet standpoint, the 
Chinese criticism was that peaceful 
co-existence amounted to freezing of 
all social advance, a sort of guaran- 
tee of the perpetuation of status quo. 
This was rebutted. by Moscow whose 
delegation said: “The policy of peace- 
ful co-existence safeguards peace, | 
reinforces the world. socialist sys- 
‘tem, gives: it a gain in time in its . 
economic, competition with the Capi- 
talist system and enables it to accele- 
rate ithe: building of socialism. and 
communism.” It also- pointed out 
that a climate of. peaceful co-existence 
` makes it easier for subject peoples to 
struggle for ‘independence .and pro- 
:mote the interests: of the common 
man. Against this, the Chinese posi- 
tion was that the experience since 
‘World War II showed that tension 
«prevailed and peaceful co-existence 
had very. little.scope.' This was also 
rebutted by. ‘the Soviet leaders. 


Against, Peace . 


“This” Jed, to’ the criticism of the 
Chinese attitude to ‘the newly- 
‘indéperiderit ` ‘countries. Here the 
‘Soviet leaders criticised the Chinese 
for “underestimating the contradic- 
tions, between the considerable sec- 
tions of the bourgeoisie of the 
Asian, ‘African and Latin American 
countries, and imperialism.” The 
new Peking habit. of. “identifying - 
with imperialists” leaders like Nehru 
and Soekarno was sharply exposed. 
The conflict with India was specifi- 
cally raised “and the -Chinese leaders 
were told: “The upshot of this has 
been that important interests of the 
entire socialist camp and the cause . 
of universal each have been jeopar- 
dised. Our enemies have thus been 
given the chance to vilify the foreign 
policy of socialist countries, accusing 
them of departure from the princi- 
ples of peaceful co-existence.” More 
pointed was the charge: “By allowing 
itself to be drawn into a conflict with 
India, the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of China approached 
this question which affects the inte- 
rests of not. only China but of the 
entire socialist camp as well, from 
narrow national positions.” 

‘Liu Shao Chi was quite caustic 
at the Moscow Conference with re- 
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gard to another item -of .dispuite: 
the possibility of peaceful transition 
to` socialism. ‘He, it is reported,’ 
turned to the- entire assemblage and 
asked if añy of the countries that had 
achieved socialism could say «that : 
they could have got-it by peaceful - 
means. Also, he asked; could any - 
of the others be so: sure that- it 
was bound to-come in théir countries 
through peaceful .. means,? It was 
known that: Pekingr: had. -objected 
as'eatly as: 1956 to the Khrushchev 
line at the’ 20th Congress. of. the 
Soviet Communist: Party .where this . 
` was: for the -first time officially: 
‚mooted. The - Chinese :. held? that 
we “tactically it is. useful’ to: Lee 


ana. 8 owing 


‘minds of ‘the: Comimuatiiats aboilt: ‘the ` 
imptacticability of“ ‘such -a ‘possibi- 
lity. This was exposed: by the’ Soviet 
leaders who. held- that while: other - 
CPs considered -“that -there .may, be 
` -real possibilities in a number of coun- 
tries to accomplish:a socialist revolu- | 
tion by- peaceful, means”, ‘the stand“ 
of the Chinese CP. “is‘one of refusing’ 
_ to utilise the possibilities: of" “peaceful . 
‘ transition to socialism.” | + 


Church oP 


On the question, of, “the” -main a 


deviation in the world ‘Commiunist - 
camp, the Chinese bluntly’ asked’ if 
Khrushchev and - his colleagues’ had © 
“really detected, in ‘the international 
Communist movement ‘any, kind of 
‘dogmatic, sectarian: and Eeft 'devia- 
tionist “mistakes which heed ‘td’ be . 
combated, implying | thereby | “that 
the only ‘danger’ was one of revision- . 
ism, that ‘is, dilution of revolutionary 
content of. Marxism to-become the 
camp-follower,of the bourgeoisie. The 
Soviet leaders pointed out, that, while 
there might be tendency, to revision- 
„ism at some places, the danger from 
dogmatism must ‘not’ be minimised. 
_ Quoting ‘one of Liu, Shao’ Chi’s ear- 
lier assertions that’ Mao T se-tung had 
“successfully: done a gigantic job of 
Sinifying Marxism”, the Soviet dele-' 
gation described ` the Chinese leaders: 
as being “rather immodest when they 
_make a claim to a. special ; role i in the 
international Communist movement 


and in the development of “Marxist- - 


Leninist theory.” 


The Moscow Conference: did nee 
confine itself to the theoretical 
issues in: dispute. It took’ into 
account the actual deterioration of. - 
. Télations not only between the Soviet 
and Chinese” ‘leaderships but also - 
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t 


bétweer tEè-ilatter and other Com- 
munist Pac-ties? The entire question 


. of the withdrawal of. Soviet- engineers 


from: China-ceme up: and. the Soviet 
leadership = Jointed. out with a mass of 
data’ how: tie: Soviet engineers ‘in 


recent. moaths -had ‘not only: been ` 


badly treated: but, the Chinesé even 
started ` incoctrinating them against 
- the Soviet “cacership in an organised 
"manner: Another charge: was :that 
the Chinese were making use-of the 


organ of the ‘Soviet-Chinese Friend- - 
ship. .body,, ‘te . spread anti-Soviet . 


inaterial’ insida “the ~ Soviet ‘Union. 


‘There “were? revealing ‘allegations: of 


‘how: aiticles ‘maligning- Soviet. view 


. points; ‘and: Soviet leaders ‘weré'sutrep-.- 


forà ated? ry. med Chinese 









were}, Serios; Có 
Parties , of Bow t Te 
“the “Chinee? Cp. ““Contriv ; 
: heads. of, the iCentral Comites. of. 
Partes . to ‘circulate: their 








matéri 
unity, of fter Parties,” 
ing: tor: Create. BF 
“di ffe 





‘India-Chits Dispiste `- 


-difference ‘between ‘the leadership ‘of 
‘the: Chinese’ CP? ang that ‘ofthe: CP 
of India’ over he’ question ‘of, India- 
China disgute= “also figured :! ‘promi- 
nently ‘in the, Moscow discussions, 
' and the late Ajy’ Ghosh: ‘was reported 


‘to have ‘inede*the serious ‘complaint. i 


about. therZhidèse- leadership’ s mis- 
conduct!i: towards ; India: ‘and-'-the 
Indian ‘Commicnists, It is to. be: ret 
‘éalled that: onBy:two months: sbefore 
the _Moscow-ionference a promi- 
nent leader’ of “Bengal. Communists 


had visited Peking and -was reported. .- 


‘to! Have been: thoroughly briefed: by 
the Chinese leaders.againstthe Soviet 
CP, and that:marked: the; beginning 


of the. ‘pro-Chma_ lobby . inside CPI. -: 
“A signifians item of: ‘Moscow dis: . 


-cussion was- the; Chinese~-objection 


to the Sovist i€rive. against: the; Cult . 


of. Persona-ity.1, Whilé..the? Chinese. 
‘delegation fSrmally-accspted the need 
oe eliminating the cult;.they made it 

lear that <hey disapproved : of. the 
Soviet campaigr against the: harmful 


effects of:‘Stalin. glorification: The. 


Soviet leadets:pointed outi-““Had:we 
not condemned’ the: cult-of ‘Stalin’s 


person, such:r phenomena might have . 


developed :to-some‘ degree. in’ other 
Parties, iniother socialist countries”: 
7 7 T 


Ea 


: Many’ Riders. ee 


d- ‘also } ‘underiniine, the. 
thereby: try- 
goong lobbies. in’ 





“Tt i8:; .impo-taiit! ‘to nals that’ ee.’ Unless 


—not a very indirect warning to the 


f 


‘danger of . Mao cult sprong: in / 


China. - 
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. The bitter debate i in Moscow end- 
èd in the- main in the formal aċcep- 
tance of the Soviet position in most 
of the ‘key issues. “But the ‘Chinese 


_ extracted as-the price of this many 


concessions, and riders were added to 
some of the important formulations, 
which: subsequently became the main 
plank of the Chinese CP and their 
adherents in óther. CPs. One instance 
of this will prove ‘the nature of the 
coinpromise :” if’:the Moscow, State- 
ment, drawn up ‘unanimously, it is 
stated. Atone:‘place ‘that “the: Com- 
munistt- Parties’ ‘have’ “ideologically 
déféated “the “revisionists in‘ their 


“ranks” ‘while a little ‘below, thë call ; 


is given for “a determined struggle on 


- two, frorits against revisionism, which 


remains the mäin'danger, and against 


-dogmiatistn and sectarianism.” To 


this’ atiother’ ‘rider ‘ “comes a . little 
later: “Dogmatism and’ sectarianism 


ei theory and practice can also become 
` thé main danger at: some’ stage of 


development ‘Of individual: parties, 
_ combated _” unirelentingly.” 


| However, the. events. ‘of the last 
two" years have not cemented the pre- 
carious unity. of Moscow Conference. 
While the. third-party . polemic—a 
sort, of political-benami—still. conti- 
nies - -between: Peking and- Moscow 
yia Albania, it,was for all the world 


. to seethat Peking: denounced Khru- 


shchev. over Cuba, and also -Khru- 


. shchev - meant.. Peking when’ at this 


‘month’s meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet, he said: “Some of the doc- 
trindires* have slithered to Trotskyite 
positions, and “are impelling the 


' Soviet’ ‘Union and other socialist 


countries to’ unleash a world war.” 


{lt is interesting to find that the Trot- 
skyite: Fourth International. has’ súp- ` 


ported’ China against Moscow in ‘the 
great debate)... 


‘Thieé days, later, on “December 
15, „Peking People’s . Daily’ warned 


against ‘ “an adverse trend to under- 


mine ‘the. unity of the international 


~ Communist movement” which among 
other things was charged. with being 
. “kindly. 


towards ` enemies” and 


“merciless. to fraternal parties”: 


. Gone are the'. confidential con- 
claves ‘of Moscow 1960. The Great 
Schism i$ now opén to .the public. 


J 
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A CLUE > fto’ THE. ENIGMA. i 


t 


r CaS 


. The growing schism between ‘the 
Communist leadership. of ‘China and 
the Communist parties of other 
countries, which has now: come into 
the open, is a subject of animated 


study, as an exercise not only in the. 
theories of Marxism but also | of. 
throughout -the 


practical.’ politics; 
world. The Chinesé invasion. -of 
India and the rapid twists and turns. 
of Peking’s policy ‘accompanying. ‘the 
invasion and the: subsequent ‘cease- 


fire, besides arousing the people of- 
India to new heights of - - patriotic, 


fervour, posed ‘the baffling question 
for ‘this. -country and -the -world <at 
large: What is the explanation for 


Chinesé actions which. are so much. ` 


in conflict with common: sense? -' 


Yugoslav leader Edvard: “Karde - 


in his ‘work, ‘Socialism and War, 
provides an important critique of the 


fundamental basis of ‘Chinese policy: 


and thinking in recent’ years; in the 
light of which much that: appears 
enigmatic, sometimes ‘even ‘senseless, 


in Chinese actions becomes under- : 


standable. Though written in “the 
form of a rebuttal of the. Chinese 
attack on Yugoslav. Socialism and 


Yugoslav policies—which had assum- ' 


ed ‘extreme, virulence towards the 
close: of the last decade—-the book’s 


. scope is. not restricted to political . 
‘ Kardelj had the foresight . 


polemics. 
to see three years. ago! what is now 
obvious to. everyone, that the 
Chinese campaign against. Yugosla- 
via represented a “tactical aim”, 
which had a far: vaster .“‘strategic 
aim” behind it; that it was not direct- 


ed merely against'a far-away small . 
country ‘in Europe: but against the. 


“entire front of the ‘international 
policy of ‘present-day. Socialism,” 
and''that ‘‘the protagonists of this 
campaign are striving for :a ,mono- 


polistic leading role, ideological and 


political, in the. Socialist world; 
precisely in order to` subordinate 
the interests -.of- world soca unt te 
their own political interests.” 
Kardelj treats his subject with due 
restraint and -seriousness ` and so 
leaves a ‘deep effect on the reader. 


While ‘for the Marxist, ‘critical exa-, 


mination of the Chinese positions in 
the ‘light of what classical Marxism 
has to -say on them is highly impres- ~ 
sive, progressive humanity-at large 


December 29, -1962 


7 War Approach 


‘What: isthe issue ‘at! stake i in- the ` 
piesent- ‘Chirése” posturé’ which was - 


by Barras Meara . 


te 


illuminating: Kardelj. also refuses to 
be tempted into criticism of internal 
developments +in" China—which - it 
would’be best for thè Chinese: people 
themselves to deal: with—except ‘to 
thé éxtent nécessary- to’ show: their 


action and counter-action on Chinese’ 
international : policy, ;which. directly - 
and. pate Eee £ on: Me: Test tor : 


the world. 
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first ‘put out*in the.form: ‘of “the 7 nti- 


Yugoslav’ canipaign’ tand ; which -has . 


now emerged! as a- challenigé: tothe 


“whole world, ‘especially the Sodialist 
world?™Kardelj'sums it:up:Succinct- 


ly: thus: '“Co-existence is untenable, 


which'the revolutionary résolution -of 
contfadictions ‘in’ the international 
class struggle” takes; while: war: ‘in 


‘itself ‘is just; so’ itis wrong to dis- 


seminate any illusions ‘about’ peace 


and co-existence} but we should set-a « 
course for.war, in which we would be ` 


the- stronger; a war in which sacri- 
fices would-be tedéemed and’ which 
would terminate *in- the’ victory. -of 
Socialism in the whole world.” 
-` Kardelj , does’ not make this sum: 
ming up either ` in`a hurry ‘of -iñ 
anger. He comes ‘to:it after a detail- 
ed ‘and periétrating~analysis of the 
Chinese standpoints, campaigns ‘and 
utterances on four fundamental ques- 
tions of present-day ‘politics and life 
—on the inevitability of war, on the 
policy of co-existence, on the,inevita- 
bility of armed. revolution, and on 
id and unjust wars.. 

: As against the’ Chinese assertion 
that only ‘iicurable -petty: bourgeois 


pacifists could ‘believe’ that -war “is : 


not ineyitable and. their attempt to 


present their assertion 2s true.Marxist | 


thought,: Kardelj shows that the Chi- 


nese have turned the whole’ Marxist. 


approach to the question of war and 
peace topsy-turvy, into a rigid,’ ‘heart- 
less dogma.. The'questinn isnot to be 
settled by a few quotatinns-from Marx 
and: Lenin;. torn from- their context; 
but by. a sober appraisal of present- 
day. relations of forces inthe. world 


‘will find thie exposure . Of Chinese’ 
- policy-and'actionsin.terms of present. 
‘day réality and true éxpeérience most ` 


ahi will denans what the: fate 
of mankind in.this nuclear. age will 
be—holocaust*: or‘ peaceful develop- 
ment. -Graphically ` outlining © the 
strength of the peace forces,’ Kardelj 


- shows how they have grown with the 


growth of Socialism, opening ‘up real 
posibilities of preventing war ‘and 
resolving present-day- world contra- 


_ dictions, ‘which undoubtedly , still 
„exist, „DY colapatpiively. peaceful 
methods. 


i Katdey adds a new dimension to 
this’, generally accepted appraisal, 


‘which in face of: the’current Chinese ’ 


aggressiveness would appear. most 
apt ;and .necessary—and that is the. 


‘Tesponsibility of- socialist coutttries 


themselves, in :the preservation of 


, peace. If the fight: against war and 


s points; out. 


for peace is. distorted and degenerates 
into,a mere ‘tactic for unmasking’ the 


‘ other side in the world ¢onfrontation 
since’ war. is“ inevitable ‘as the- form. à 


between Socialism and Imperialism; 


‘as the Chinese. insist, .the fight for 


peace.” would ; sbe already lost, he 
The ADDON ‘to this ‘question, 
graphically illustrated by a quotation 


from Lenin, is of particular. interest 


to this country in the light of the arm- 
ed conflict over the border. Lenin, 
speaking about the treaty.with Estlio- 
nia concluded by’him in the early . 
years ‘after’ the .October revolution, 
referred to the general principles that 
should govern’the. peace policy of'a 
Socialist country.’ He said: “The 
peace (with Esthonia)- was conclud- 
ed under conditions by which we 
made a numbér of territorial conces- 
sions, concessions: which did’ not 
completely correspond tò strict adhe- 
rence.. to . the’ principle of the self- 
determination of naioris, by ‘which 
in deeds we made it manifest that the 
question of frontiers was a question 
of secondary importance to ‘us, While 


‘the question of peaceable relation: 
‘ships, the question -of the suitability 


of waiting-of the ‘development of the 
conditions of life within each nation, 
was ‘not merely-the most important 
question in principle, but also one of 
such a nature.that- by.it we were ‘able 
to: win the confidence ‘of nations 


which had been. -hostile to us.” 


What ‘a contrast is Chinese policy 
on- the border dispute with’ India! 
Not only.was the frontier dispute— 
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-aécording to Lenin a question of 
secondary importance to a Socialist 
country—created, but was developed 
to the point of large-scale military 
action. 
_ not wait for the development of con- 
‘ditions of life within each nation— 
as Lenin insisted—but by their pro- 
paganda offensive have questioned 
the policy of non-alignment India 
follows and have sought to create 
a, make-believe picture of . Indian 
‘ conditions. Not only is the necessity 
of. winning the corifidencé of: hostile 
nations not. taken into account, 


but a- friendly nation’s. friendship _ 


has been spurned and. banayad: “most 
cynically. ‘ 


Roots of, Co-existence o mea ae i 


The question of inevitability, of ies 


war is intimately intertwined with the 
question of. peaceful .co-existencé: 


‘The Chinese would reduce. this— ' 


just like thé fight for peace—into a 
tactic or a temporary policy, and 
. make of it the opposite of what 


Socialism .Nas always stood for.. 


Obviously, Kardelj forcefully under- 


lines, there is no need to. fight for’ 


temporary co-existence, for it is there 
in the absence of hot ‘war. Rightly 
he insists: “The policy of co-existence 
is the expression of our conviction 
that, in the circumstances of .today, 
warmongering circles in the capitalist 
world are going to force a new world 


war on mankind, while the Socialist 


world in principle and in practice 
rejects, or should reject, the very 


notion of a war of conquest as the. 


instrument for forcing Socialism on 
others. Since we conceive of the 
policy of co-existence in this way,. 
it of course must necessarily either be 
a permanent principle of Socialist 
international policy or not be at all.” 


The issue as posed by Kardelj — 


is of high practical significance in 
the current debate in this country on 
Panch Sheel. The rightists have been 
campaigning that since China has 
violated Panch Sheel, it should be 
renounced by India. as well. This 
argument is advanced by those who 
have always held Panch Sheel to be 
“sinful”. But this country and the 
Prime Minister have: repudiated -the 
suggestion. 


The simple way, cited by Kardelj, 


in which Marx-Engels defined the 
question is worth noting: “The 
simple laws of morals and justice: 
which ought to govern the relations 
of private individuals should be the 
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Not only did the Chinese. 


~ Chinese aders’ 
‘+ people were! aot, 


paramour -tules of intercourse bet- 


ween nations The fight for such a... 


foreign policy forms part of the 


general struggle for the emancipation: 


of the working class.” Sounding their 
decisive opposition to “playing with 
revolutiom., -they outlined’ one basic 
principle., ‘of. Socialist . _policy—one 
thing alone! which -is certain—that 
“the victoriors ‘proletariat can. force 
no blessings; >f any -kind upon any 
foreign netion without undermining 
its own victory, by-so doing.” >. 
Contrast this again with Peking 
Radio’s call;: when NEFA was in- 
vaded; for. .tae “overthrow. « of: the 
Nehru Goyernment... since: in ‘the 


happy” under this 





lity of wari. is-an additional founda- 
tion ;stone, of the theory . that” ‘the 
policy of: -Sorexistence- is, an. unten- 


able’ ones For, ‘from. this thesis the 
` Chinese . draw: the” ‘logical’ conclusion 


that if in: mors or less every: country 
thé .armec iform. of. revolution. is 
essential, then, any, talk. of.:co-exis- 
tence'is a feactonary ; act,. which holds 


up “thé ‘revolucion,. whereas war..be- - 


tween: the; Socialist ands „thé; capiz 


talist world: would - in- fact mean not 


only the speeding up of that deve- 
lopment. but would itself become a 
form of ‘worlé revolution’. The final 
conclusion logically” and ‘inevitably 
to be drawn: “rom such’ a. thesis is 
that not only. should we not ‘struggle 
against war ‘but should’ desire it, 
since it is precisely war that speeds 
up the course. of the world Socialist 
revolution. . ‘ 


Antithesis cf M arxism l i 


The theses:in their totality err 
a caricature :cf Marxism: and ad 
grist to the: mills of- all those ete 
communists who have been painting 


Marxism in-Iurid colours, just in this, 


way. Homeves,- Kardelj does a 
great sercice-to the science. of Mar- 
xism and the ‘ideas of .Socialism by 
his effective rebuttal of such theses 
as not only wrong and dangerous. in 
themselves Sut as the very- antithesis 
of Marxisr-.. 

It was Lenia .who sharply warned 


- against simlar perversions, of Marx- 


ism in his day. Referring to‘ a. reso- 
lution put forward by the Moscow 


Party Bureau in- opposition to. 


Lenin’s pokcy zoncerning the- Brest- 


nese; concept. of. ‘ 
struggle.” 
view ` thé. Indian’ 


i “rhe thesis, ‘that. 
armed: ‘reyolicion, is ineyitable, ` be; 
‘sides’ ‘the. thesis.: about the ‘hevitabi- 


Litovsk Peace Treaty, he said: “May- 


be. the initiators of the resolution 
believe that the world revolution 
needs jogging and that it can be 
jogged only by war—and in no case 


-by -peace—which might give the 


masses. theimpression that imperial- 
ism was being legitimatized—a 
theory which would be completely 
at variance with Marxism which has 
always been opposed to ‘jogging’ 
revolutions, which develop as the 
acuteness .of class. antagonism that 


engenders revolution ripens.” 


Kardelj clearly ° exposes the Chi- 
‘international class 
-For a Marxist it can mean 
only one, thing, he points out—the 
unity and mutual linking together 
of „all internal -social processes 
throughout - -the world which go to, 
make. up: the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the world: But to the 
Chinese: theoreticians it means the 
inevitability. of .war between. the 
capitalist and the Socialists countries. 
‘And this i is, first, a flagrant distortion 
of the Marxist teaching about class 
struggle, and, secondly, ‘justification 
in advance of any war any Socialist 
country may begin. ` 


Just and Unjust Wars 


-Writing on the Marxist ihes of 
“just and unjust wars”, Kardelj 
says it refers solely to an evaluation 
of the character of any war and of 
the, relationship of the working class 
to.any war which has broken out 
independently. of the „working class 


or has been forced on it—and that. 


it cannot possibly mean that the 
working class should be for any war 
or should -even fight in any war 
which might be just. The classics of 
Marxism and. Leninism have always 
emphasized that it not the mere just- 


‘ness of a war that should determine 


the attitude of the revolutionary 
proletariat to it, but the part that the 


- war plays in the whole compléx of 


international development. Even 
very just wars can have a reactionary 
effect. . For this reason, Lenin consi- 
dered that it would be wrong to 
support a war, however just in itself, 
if that war were to cause reaction- 
ary, repercussions on a world scale. 

In the light of the above expla- 
nation, one can easily see the correct- 
ness of Soviet policy in the Cari- 
bbean crisis not only in terms of war 


- and peace in our times, but in terms 


of the fundamental principles of 
Marxism, as against the adventurist 
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glorification of wat and pseudo- 
revolutionary socialism advocated 
by the Chinese critics of Soviet 
policy. Incidentally, Kardelj also 


provides a clear appreciation of the- 


Soviet stand on the India-China bor-. 
der conflict as not merely one of 
twists and turns in a dilemma as is 
sometimes felt, in this country, but 
gounded on the basic requirements 
of the present-day delicate balance 
in the world situation. 

In respect of the Chinese invasion 
of India, Marxists and progressives: 
here and elsewhere will „read with 
interest Kardelj’s bold. ‘formula 
written three years . ago. about ‘the 
possibility of a Socialist country 
becoming an aggressor. It -meant 
deep anguish, neaf-torture for the 
Communists in this country to recog- 
nize the fact of China—a Socialist 
country—invading . India. Socialism 
means peace, a Socialist country can 
never be an aggressor, has’ for long 
been an article of faith with the Marx- 
ists. That faith was suddenly shatter- 


` ed by the facts of life, and confusion 


was caused in their ranks. Kardelj’ s 
book will restore their faith in 
Socialism as a force for peace and 
help them recognize the fact of 
Chinese aggression with greater con- 
viction.. 


Lenin’s Foresight 


Kardelj writes : ‘Everybody knows 
that distortions, errors and the emer- 
gence of all manner of negative views 
not only go with the development 
of a young ‘society on the road to 
Socialism. but may also appear ‘in 
the foreign policy ‘of a Socialist 


, country; especially in the relations 


between the: nations -in' the ‘period 
during: which neither narrow-minded: 
nationalism nor great-state “hegemo- 
nism are quite dead. Precisely’ for 
this reason the classics of Marxism 
never excluded the possibility of.'a 
Sociali8t country also waging an un- 
just war. .Lenin; who both as 
scientist and revolutionary realist, 
was well aware that in matters of 
hegemony and war Socialist states 


too might make mistakes, succumb- ` 


ing to their own narrow egoistic 
interests, wrote ‘on this matter. 

Engels by no means considered that 
the economic factor would by itself 
directly settle all difficulties. The 
economic transformation will prompt 
all nations to move towards Social- 
ism, but in the procéss revolutions 
against the Socialist state and wars 
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are also feasible. Politics will inevi- 
tably conform generally to the eco-: 
nomic set-up, but that will . not,’ 
happen all at once and will not come 
about smoothly -or simply or direct- 
ly. As unquestionable. Engels in- 
sists solely on ‘one “unconditional 
internationalist principle’ which‘ he 
applies to all ‘alien peoples’, that is 


.to say, not. only to the: colonial peo- 


ples: forcing happiness on ` them 
means undermining victory of the 
proletariat. The proletariat:will not 


be sacrosanct or proof-against errors 


or weaknesses merely..by, reason of 
having brought,-about a social Tevo~ 
lution. - But’ eventual . .efrors . “(and~ 
selfish interests—efforts to: ride..on ` 
others’ backs) will. inevitably bring 
it; to a realization. of ‘this truth.” ~ 
„i Thè. most: arresting . aspect of l 
kaini ‘8 ‘analysis: is ‘his. Serra i 
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Sena in: “which rou ‘ad 
vanced ‘his ” “theories, „Gf permanent ° 
‘world révolutioa, ` ‘impossibility. ‘of 
building’: Socialism ‘in ‘one country, 

were’ “quite different.. “Their ‘setting 
was the pséudo-rádićalismi. and ådyen- 
turism | in ‘a period’ of extreme’ diffi- 
culties ‘for the’ first ‘socialist ` state; 

‘surrounded ; ‘by’ hostile’ encirclement, 

„Which he wanted to break through -by 
‘the “easy” ‘way out. Tt ‘was. for the 
genius of Lenin to point the error of 
such ways-‘and estabfish -both in 

theory and. ‘practice: ‘revolutionary 
realism which... guaranteed, despite 
subsequent distortions and: errors, 

the. further. growth anc consolida* 
tion of the: Socialist state as! well.’ as 

of the Socialist. movement: im the 

world. 

In the new circumstances of a 
Socialist camp coming into being but 
facing &'situation of ‘cold war,’ of 
which China is'probably the worst vic- 
tim, the Chinese leadership’ appears to 
have fallen victim to the Trotskyism 
of the new era. Thé question now 
posed is not of building Socialism in 
onè country but “of ico-existéence as 
the basic principle of palicy:” 

Kardelj’s summing up is convince" 
ing. In his day Trotsky.strove to 
assist the war ofthe ‘Soviet’ Union 
with the capitalist countries; which’ 
he thought inevitable, by- world revo- 
That was a refiection of the 
weakness: of Socialism and of lack 
of faith’in the strength of the’ Social- 
ist revolution. Now, the Chinese 
Communists hope that war will 


assist the world revolution, since they 


‘consider that there is an inevitable 
“connection betweén the one and the 


other. This is the reflection of the 
strength of Socialism and at the same 


` time of lack of faith in the revolution- 
_ ary forces of other countries. But the 


practical result in the two cases is 
the same: it boils down to a short- 
sighted attempt to solve the internal 
difficulties ‘of the revolution at the 
cost of subordinating the world 
interests of Socialism to the suppos- 
ed momentary interests of a particu- 
lar Socialist “country.” 

While Kardelj is so sharp and 
devastating in showing up the 
Chinese attitudes for what they are, 


it: ‘redounds to his credit that, in 


examining the objective basis of their 
distortions he displays true objec- 
tivity and, what is more, sympathy 
for the Chinese revolution. . 


Sober, Realistic _ 


-Coming as it does from a Coni- 
munist of Yugoslavia, viciously 
attacked’ by the Chinese” leaders as 

“American agents”, the sharp con- 
demnation of the. Western powers for 
their policy of blockade and encircle- 
ment of revolutionary China is signi- 
ficant.: Kardelj writes that while 
criticizing Chinese policies, “not by 
oné iota do we diminish the respon- 
sibility of Western counties which 
have to a great extent contributed to 
the creation in China of conditions 
for the formation of such a line of 
policy”, and demands the end of 
blockade and discrimination against 
China. Prime Minister Nehru, the 
chorus of protest from rightists on 
this score notwithstanding, would 
appéar-to agree entirely with Kardelj 
in this sober and realistic approach. 

‘Another interesting point made 
by Kardelj is in respect of the atti- 
tude of the Afro-Asian countries 
to the Chinese posture. It touches 
some sympathetic chords in them 
because of their experience of West- 
ern imperialism. There has been 
much disappointment over these 
countries’ reactions to the Chinese 


‘invasion of India, but despite our 


feelings in this matter it will do us 
good if, like Kardelj, we make a 
sober estimate of the prevailing 
moods in Asia and Africa. Still more 
significant is the hope and faith that 
China, a Socialist country, will over- 
come the present’ distortions by the 


‘force of objective laws which no man 
-may ignore, Kardelj affirms. 
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Frankly Speaking... 


A flatterer, it is said, has no good 
opinion either of himself or of 
others. I have a good opinion of 
myself; even a high opinion. Some 
of my friends think it is too high. 
They may be right. But the point 
is, I am not addicted to flattery. 

That preface will put in perspect- 
ive the remark I am about to make. 
It is this: In the present crisis, my 
regard for Sri Morarji Desai has 
gone up. In the atmosphere of tub- 
thumping and flag-waving that has 
become endemic; in the context of 
herd behaviour induced by the com- 
petition to proclaim one’s patriotism, 
Sri Desai has spoken little; but what 
he has said has been serious, digni- 
fied, and disdainful of the political 
fashion to court popularity. 

This is nothing unusual for 
Morarjibhai. He is not endowed with 
the social graces. He was not born 
with the gift of the gab. All he 
learnt from his early apprenticeship 
under Gandhiji was to speak the 
truth as he sees it, and let conse- 
quences take care of themselves. 
But in recent years, his self-appoint- 
ed champions and admirers at home 
and abroad have sought to present 
him in a different light. As a declar- 
ed aspirant to the highest office in 
competition with known and un- 
known rivals, Sri Desai could not 
appear at his best. . 

The Emergency having given him 
an opportunity to express. his true 
and higher self, he has proceeded to 
fit in smoothly, effortlessly. Take his 
address to the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce 
(Calcutta, Dec 1). He stated it as 
a simple fact that in the coming 
years, we would have to spend more 
on Defence, however great the addi- 
tional burden. “It will have to be 
borne as a matter of the, highest 
priority.” The question was not 
“whether” but “how” to meet the 
additional burden. 

Secondly, he asserted that 
Defence spending would not affect 
the basic priorities of the Third 
Plan. “Judging by the magnificent 
response from all sections of the 
people during the past few weeks, 
it would be a serious misreading of 
their mood to think in terms of eas- 
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ing the Eurcen of Defence by sacri- 
ficing the Plan.” 

Thirdly, he made it plain that “a 
measure >f compulsion through taxa- 
tion or otherwise is unavoidable in 


. order to 2nsure a measure of equity 


in distributing the burdens among 
different sections of the community.” 


These three propositions may not 
be popuar, particularly among the 
private-sector-wallahs who: mill 
around ‘he Finance Minister. But 
they are right always; more right in 
an Emergency; and Sri Desai did 
not hesizate to pu: them in plain 
words instead of -wrapping them in 
alot of wool, ` 


_ He was'more forthright when ten 
days late- He had oczasion to address 
a meetirg in New Delhi (Human 
Rights Cay--Dec 10). After stating 
that our Defence burden would rise 
from 2.5 to 5 pet cent of National 
Income, the Finance Minister said 
some peple might.call it a heavy 
burden, “but I call it a duty to be 
performed Snthusiasiically, if we want 
to remaij free, and if we’ want our 
future generations to be. free and 
happy.” i 


Sri Desai has been even more 
forthrigh= in dealing with the inspired 
agitation for scrapping prohibition. 
‘Speaking: at Hyderabad on Dec 16 
he deploredi such agitations and des- 
cribed them as “these short-cuts to 
downfall and doom.” 


=e = * 
Prohidiion is rather a hot sub- 


ject. There is no. question that it 
has failed.tp achieve all the objectives 


that! its sponsors thought it would ` 


achieve, at least not to the extent 
desired cr hoped for. There is also 
no question that it has created social 
problems. which were not adequately 
anticipated, or not anticipated at all. 
Tt is the easiest thing to make out 
a case against prohibition as it is 
enforced and practised today. It 
is undotitedly eminently desirable 
that we shculd have a stable and 
enduring policy that would ensure, 
as far as >eassible, the benefits expect- 
ed from prohibition, and avoid the 
evils. Thet. takes some thinking, 
some plaaning. 


What is completely ununderstand- 
able, however, is the current crazy 
demand to scrap prohibition in a 
hurry and the attempt to link it with 
the need to get money for Defence. 
The Government of Uttar Pradesh— 
a State in which an attempt to raise 
land revenue by 25 per cent roused 
a fury of opposition from a host of 
persons speaking in the name of the 
“poor, oppressed peasant’’—led the 
way by auctioning off toddy and 
arrack shops. If the “poor, oppres- 
sed peasant” wastes his meagre re- 
sources on drink, so that a small 
part—a very small part—of what he 
spends reaches government coffers, 
it is nobody's business. 


The Maharashtra Assembly dis- 
cussed a proposition for the scrapp- 
ing of prohibition, 119 members of 
the Andhra Legislature signed a re- 
quisition asking for the same, all the 
Congress members of the Poona 
Corporation have voted for it. Out- 
side the Congress, of course, the 
PSP and the Swatantra Party are 
vociferous in their demand. 


. It is a pleasure to find that Rajaji 
has once again demonstrated his 
characteristic courage and, instead of 
toeing the party line, has denounced. 
the “thoughtless proposals to go 
back on prohibition.” He has poini- 
ed out that it would be pennywise 
and pound foolish to open toddy and 
arrack shops now. 


Prof D.R. Gadgil—who is no 
sentimental _prohibitionist—pointed 
out in an address at Poona (Dec 9) 
that the abolition of prohibition was 
not so simple today as some people 
appeared to think. The ending of the 
dry law might not bring as much 
revenue to the State as was expected 
by those who wanted. prohibition to 
be abolished. 

Nobody has precisely answered 
the question how much this revenue 
is. The figure of Rs. 300 crores is 
being thrown about. Is this gross 
revenue or nett? Even in the past 
Excise Departments cost money. 
There was also an enforcement staff. 


I am no fanatical prohibitionist; 
but it does seem to me that the 
present outcry to raise revenue by 
selling liquor is nothing more than 
an evasion of social responsibility. 
It is one more attempt to escape the 
burden of Defence. The demand for 
scrapping the Third Plan was based. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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REVENUE LEAKAGE : CAUSE AND CURE 


The proposal of the Union 
Government, announced last week, 
to set up a Central Bureau of Investi- 
gation to inquire, among other 
things, into malpractices by large 
joint stock companies, indicates . its 
intention to plug one of the sources 
of leakage in national revenue. 
From this it will be inferred that the 
existing Company Law Administra- 
tion has been ineffective or inade- 
quate. Also, oddly enough, the ini- 
tiative has apparently come from the 


Home Ministry, not -the Finance 


Ministry. 


The sources of leakage : are many. 
These include evasion. or. avoidance 
of taxes, hoarding, capital export, 
and investment in enterprises in 
which private benefits vastly exceed 
social benefits. — 


How much leakage there. has 
been due to these and other factors 
is hard to assess, but there have been 
indications in recent years of con- 
centration of wealth in a few hands 
and ‘transfer of funds-to foreign 
countries. 


Exchange Crisis 


According to one account, deb 
large-scale transfer of funds began 
as early as 1957, when sterling be- 
came unpopular. Paul Ferris, a 
British journalist, wrote: “....Those 
who earned sterling took it away 
from London. More and more cre- 
dit was squeezed out of the city. 
Countries like India and Pakistan, 
holding large sterling credits in 
London, were spending them ‘fast. 
Where the Exchange Control regu- 
lations could be avoided, money 
was taken out of Britain and invest- 
ed overseas, preferably in dollar 
countries-—this was wheré the famous 
Kuwait gap, and the equally useful, 
though less publicised, Hong Kong 
gap came in, making it possible for 
a man in London to change his 
pounds into dollars and invest them 
on a foreign stock exchange, in vio- 
lation of the Government’s idea of 
what was good for the economy.” 
(The City by Paul Ferris; pp.118-119). 


Suddenly and unexpectedly, India 
experienced an acute foreign ex- 
change crisis. Thereafter came 
boom. It lasted nearly three years— 
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from, 1959 to 1961. Share prices 
in the country’s stock exchanges shot 
up. And abroad, our “bad tempe- 
red money” started floating from one 
international ‘centre to another. 
Then, recently, after the budget this 
year, came the second foreign ex- 
change crisis. This has led to a 
public discussior. for the first time 
of the possible devices adopted to 
retain or transfer Indian money 
abroad or convert it into gold and 
smuggle it into this country. 


Simple Devices ` 


Such devices are simple. Import- 
ers receive from the Reserve Bank 
foreign exchange to pey for the 
imports: at the oficial. price of gold. 
The same foreign. exchange fetches 
in the free markets large premiums. 
Importers, knowing the advantage, 
obtain from the Reserve Bank more 
foreign exchange than they actually 
need by having recourse to over- 
invoicing of imports. The surplus 
exchange is thus sold in the free mar- 
kets. Similarly, handscme profits 
are made through maidereutvoicing of 
exports. 


How much of this monzy is merely 
salted .abroad and how much ‘of it 
comes back to India through smuggl- 
ed gold, it is hard to determine. 
According to Sri ‘Morarji Desai, 
Union -Finance Minister, the gold 
smuggled .into India since indepen- 
dence runs into Rs. 35 to 40. crores 
a year. But if the ‘estimate of gold 
holdings of Rs. 8,300 crores,. made 


- by some economists, - -is correct, the 


value of smuggled gold could con- 
ceivably be higher. 


Apart from ‘hidden wealth’ 
abroad, there is hidden wealth inside 
this country. ‘This is reflected .in 
gold smuggling and tex evasion. 
Some years ago, Prof. Keldor estim- 
mated tax-dodging at Rs. 300 crores, 
but official inclination has. always 
been to minimise .it. Even w: it 
mpat be considerable. 


Some indication of zhe size of 
hidden wealth can be had from evi- 
dence in Pakistan, an apt case for 
comparison.. When President Ayub 
Khan assumed dictatorship of that 
country in 1958, he achieved subs- 
tantial results in his drive to bring 


out hoarded wealth. More than 
Rs. 387 crores (nearly Rs. 47 million 
in foreign orenong: alone) was re- 
covered. If' this * a yardstick, 
India’s ‘hidden wealth’ should at 
least be three times more. 


Yet little has been done so far to 
bring out any substantial portion of 
this wealth. Eyen the stress of 
National Emergency. has not provid- 
ed any evidence of rigorous methods 
to deal with the problem or to ‘take 
deterrent action to prvent recurrence 
of major lapses. 


. In fact, it is deceptive to talk of 
“measures.” Whatever steps have 
been taken are largely negative. 
After the foreign exchange crisis, 
regulations relating to foreign ex- 
change and foreign travel were fur- 
ther tightened. After the Emer- 
gency,. forward trading “tn specific 
commodities has been banned. On 
Dec 20, the Govérnment announced 
its policy of placing a virtual ban on 
the licensing of fresh or additional 
capacity in 33 new industries, the 
ine thus in the “rejection list” being 
211 


Desai’s Sermonizing ' 


‘All this time, Sri Morarji Desai 
has been relying largely on advice, 
appeal, exhortation or admonition. 
His attitude to economic affairs is 
ambivalent. While he has a keen 
sense of active State intervention. in 
social reforms, like prohibition, he 
believes, oddly enough, in nothing 


- more -than periodical appeals and 


minimum interference in economic 
affairs. In one sense, his budget 
speeches are in conformity with the 


-concept of Westergaard, the Danish 


economist, historian and statistician, 
who once spoke about economics 
as a “science where expressions and 
metaphors readily engender supposed 
proofs” and that the “power of the 
words to shape thoughts” has: been 
strong in that dismal science. Obvi- 
ously, Sri Desai frowns on the 
“power of the words to shape 
thoughts.” He makes his budget 
speeches dull by sermonising. 


Whether. it is inflationary pre- 
ssure, leading to rising prices, con- 
centration of wealth, the rich becom- 
ing richer and the poor poorer, tax 
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evasion, gold smuggling and hoard-i 
ing, or the incidence of direct versus 
indirect taxation, his philosophy is 
to stick tenaciously to preconceived 
notions or to substitute “ought” for 
“is.” He has invariably chosen to 
brush aside doubts and radiate a 
kind of sunny optimism. 


The Emergency has somewhat’ 


tended to upset his apple-cart.’ First, ` 


there is the need to double Defence 
expenditure to Rs. 600 crores. 

Second, the Third Plan has to :be 
carried out substantially despite the 
increase in Defence expenditure. 
Third, the price line has to be held. 


So far, Sri Desai has largely de- 
pended on voluntary contributions’ 
to defence efforts. It is evident that 
disillusion awaits him. He has frank- 


ly ,confessed that the response to’ 


his Gold Bonds scheme is discourag- 
ing. What must be acutely. dis- 
concerting to him is the sudden ‘tise 
in gold price after he reiterated, while 
inaugurating a nylon plant in the 
private sector in Bombay on Dec’2, 
the Government’s determination to 
bring down the pie of gold: - 
Gold Prices 
The movements in. gold prices 
are revealing. In the third week of 
November, gold prices fell steeply 


from Rs. 121.30 per 10 gms. to Rs. 86,- 


the lowest reached in the last six 
years. (The unofficial price “was 
much lower). Then the prices began 
to rise. Official warnings followed, 
when official appeals were unavail- 
ing. After Sri Desai’s speech in 


Bombay, there has been:a steady 
rise of Rs. 30. Twentyfour hours 
after he made the Bombay speech, 






FRANKLY SPEAKING.. (Continued from ase 20; 
t! 


on the same logic-—-spend the money 
saved on Defence and avoid addi- 
tional burdens. . 

The blood of the jawans: is on 
our conscience.. We- want to fight 
China—but do it cheap. American 
aid, scrapping the Plan, reversing 
prohibition, are all parts of the same 
unedifying mental process. 

The liquor lobby is powerful 
and all-pervading. The higher eche- 
lons of the Press, both among the 
proprietors and the journalists, are 
all members of the liquor lobby. 
Such is the corrupting power of dip- 
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there-was; a ‘Cudden spurt in the price 
of ‘spot : ‘god from Rs.“ 96, 50 to 
Rs. 101.50.. 

The voltntary contributions to 
the Nationa- Defence Fund, though 
more? enzoùzaging, tare’ inadequate. 
The total ‘contributions ‘received at 
the central ‘eccount of the National 
Defence: Furd amounted on‘ Dec 12 
to Rs IT .73 crores. Obyisusly,: such 
á ‘flow-cann3t' be maintained inde- 
finitely, if the ‘initial sensé of emer- 
gency is’ blirfred.’ 

Certainly: voluntary.” action’ “and 
voluntar, ; contributions: Suit, the pri- 
vate .seczor., ‘Which, ‘by. and . large, 


Ve 
disfavours. State intervention even. 


when the Gizortions in the’ country’ s 
economy afe pronounced. For, ins- 
tance, Szi |H.V.R. ‘Tengar,’ former 
Governor: of the’ Reserve Bank and 


- now*an: ameloyee’ of-a private. firm 


(romii cicrency to'gin, as.a local wit 


hastit), admitted.: in’ Bombay, ‘on 


Dec 19, <hit-it should be the policy 
of the: Government. sto reduce social 
inequalities: He: ¢described as a 
scandal: <hs.-lavish’ scale : ¿on which 


wéddings ‘were: still: ‘being: celebrated 


by the well-to-do.” 


° fea a 


' While © sigpesting” the necessity - 


for’ thinking : -of “ways; -aiid means 
by’ ‘whica” what’ ‘might ‘be: - -broadly 
called conspuous consumption may 
be eliminated, he advocated volun- 


tary action: ‘which in many cases ` 


might be ad=quate to give effect to 
the. Feawakened - social: conscience. 

$ Ls Ot Raa ae ti t 
Salve for Conscience sy . 

: Volurtary ‘action ‘and' voluntary 
contributigaz’ have‘their limits: Be- 
sides, it Can‘3e argued that voluntary 
contributians wi eye: be ` -ine- 
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lomatig;, aleahol : There is:smore- in 
it: than finding money for, Defence. 

-IE that were ithe soleror even 
primary:reason for the outcry against 
prohibition, -then. -we should have 


‘State: trading in liquor. The import; 


manufacture. and 'sale:of ‘liquor 
should bzcome a government mono- 
poly, so thav-liquor, dealers and con- 
tractors., nay, not cream off the pro- 
fits for. themselves and. leave the 
dregs to go-ernment. a 

Such -a: ‘plan would be .a bomb- 
shell, Ths. freedom that the, Swatan- 
tra- Party aad others of its, way of 





quitable as well as inadequate. Cons- ` 


cience can be salved: by a small con- 
tribution and the levy tells either on 
those whose sense of sacrifice is 
genuine or those who have an easy 
access to company funds. 

Equally futile is official warning. 
Prof. Ben W. Lewis of Oberlin 
College has referred to official warn- 
ings’ as the policy of “creeping 
admonitionism”, arid he points out 
that the policy has a long and per- 
fect record of accoinplishing nothing. 
Another economist, Prof Galbraith, 


_U.S.’ Ambassador in New Delhi, 


thinks that “admonitions reflect only 
a tendency of our time to become 
not a portent of action but a subs- 
titute for.it.” (The Liberal Hour by 
John Kenneth Galbraith; p. 78). 


- ‘There is “further confirmation of 
sich: a view in a special study by the 
Research Centre in Economic Deve- 
Idpment and Cultural Change of the 
University of Chicago:to the. U.S. 
Senate in 1957. According to this 
view, leakages: in national revenue 
occur’ in underdeveloped countries. 
Such leakages are more crucial in 
underdeveloped countries than in 
the. industrially advanced ones, be- 
cause the latter can command abun- 
dant investible funds. It is there- 
fore argued that there should be 
insistence on a greater degree of 
governmental intervention than in 
commercially more advanced’ coun- 
tries. 


“Far too long. the Government has 
wavered and wobbled. The result is 
that much avoidable damage to, and 
distortions in, the country’s economy 
have been caused. It is time the 


‘Government grasped the nettle. 


thinking want is not merely tHe free- 
dom to drink, but the freedom to sell 
liquor. It is in the light of this fact 
that this agitation sounds dangerous- 
ly unpatriotic. 

‘Prohibition may be good or bad, 
and the policy may need:revision on 
a stable basis; but the case for pro- 
hibition is not made worse, but better 
by the Emergency. Sobriety i is need- 
ed more. The hasty herd-cries now 
raised against prohibition are, in the 
tinging words of Sri.Desai, “shori- 
cuts to downfall and doom.” 


—G. N. Acharya 
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Honourable Friends 

You have known how Pakistani 
dictatorship arid the Nepali monar- 
hy have been receiving Pcking’s 
fraternal embrace when the reaction- 
ary Nehru is being fought. But do 
you know that in this fraternity of 
Honourable Friends is included also 
Portugal’s Salaéat? pya Si 


Some time back a group of Portu- 


Buese journalists were on- a VIP- 


goodwill mission in China:-.Perhaps 
they had mary, notes to exchange 
with their colleagues in New -China 
News Agency and the stars of Radio 
Peking, particularly on how., to 
cover—or smear—Nehru’s’ ‘India. 
And in Portugal today, ‘the Chi- 
nese are basking under Salazar’s 
command-performance hospitality. 
I have before me a cutting from 
New York Times with details of a 
despatch from Lisbon which make 
fascinating reading: ; 


“The foreigner is king in this 


capital of old-world courtesy, but 
none is quite so welcome in this 
balmy December ‘as the Chinese. 
In fact, the Chinese may well be more 
popular here than in Albania, for 
Lisbon has become the capital of 
anti-Indian rancor.” 


The despatch gives interesting. 
reactions in Lisbon: “ ‘I only blame 
the Chinese for not taking on- the 
Indians a year earlier’, a commuter 
on Libson’s new subway. said to 
another as they peered over the 
shoulder of a third man to read the 
latest news from India.” A year 
earlier, it’s worth remembering, the 
Portuguese had to quit Goa. j 

Here is what a Lisbon professor 
‘said: “The Portuguese language, 
with all its wealth of expressions de- 
noting moods and shades of moods, 
lacks an equivalent for the German 
schadenfreude—gloating over -ano- 
ther’s misfortune. But, oh, how 
deeply we are feeling schadenfreude 
now that the Chinese have humbled 
the Indians.” 

A rose for Mr Chou En-lai’s 
buttonhole. 


Respectable Racket- 
“Facts are sacred, comment is 
free” is supposed‘ to be a well- 
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Soap Bok 
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tecogniżed dictum of -the Press. 
_ Big Money newspapers in India 


of course are kiaown to be totally 


impervious to the influence of any 


such unhealthy principle. Actually 


they work on th2 dictum that facts 
are What they choose to present, | 
am not complaining, since it cannot 
be otherwise’ when the newspaper 
has became an ndustry forming a 


profitable part of the tysoon’s busi“ 


ness and industral empire. ao 

. While each n2wspaper is-to sub- 
serve the interests of its owner, 
the collective. interest, of all the big 
owners is looked after by an organi- 
sation called the Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper: Society. The “Eastern” 
is a hangover from the-British: Empire 
days. The JEMS is supposed to 
represent all newspapers, big and 
small, but naturelly when the whales 


-and sharks are around, the small 


fish scatter. 


I have before me the latest issue 
of The Indian Press, organ of the 


` TENS; hence these thoughts. It con- 


täin many ‘inceresting passages, 


, some. of them highly’ euphemistic. 


For ‘instance, those engaged in the 
journalistic profession know that the 
“boss” can make-it’quite hot for a 
non-conformist. - This, -as well ‘as 
disinclination ‘tc pay proper wages 
to the non-favo.rites, results in many 
journalists’ frequently looking for, 
and. sometimes zetting, better berths 
elsewhere—provided, of course, they 
escape highlével' black-balling. The 
TENS journal calls this “mobility” 
in the professicn.° Legal obligation 
to pay gratuits at the end of ten 
years service w ll “encourage” such 
mobility “in a profession in which 
mobility is ` already'' marked and 
loyalty by no means so”. It is not 
explained that the loyalty referred to 
is to the boss and not to the pro- 
fession or the public. E 
Another interesting point made 
by the editor cf the journal is that 
journalists “should nat be bound 
down to an orzanisation for unduly 
long.” In other words; the conditions 
of service should not be aitractive 
enough for anyone to be tempted 'to 
stay on. Thos: who are pliable can 
be treated on g special footing, while 
those who ar2- foolish enough to 


value professional ethics or evefi 
draw the line somewhere will have to 
fend for themselves. ; 


I know some journalists who felt 
miserable at having had to publish 
twisted and false reports during the ` 
North Bombay election campaign, 
‘but had to continue doing the dirty 
work for their bosses, fearing the 
alternative of starvation. In fact, 
1 know of even very recent attempts 
to get rid of “‘non-conformist” jour- 
nalists. - 

Hence the IENS journal’s objec- 
tion to the introduction of the 
“conscience” clause in the amending 
Bill recently passed by Parliament. 
Possibly to show that conscience has 
no place in journalism as conceived 
by those whose interests the JENS 
‘represents, this journal says that 
“journalism. has long ceased to be a 
mission and is now tightly a profes- 
sion like any other.” : 

Maybe, but what has not been 
mentioned is that the Big Business 
Press has long ceased to'be an ins- 
trument for disseminating truth. but 
has become, wrongly, a racket like 
any other. : 


Repainting Minister 

Last week I wrote in the Scrap 
Book about the Raj Bhavan drawing 
room in Bombay being done up rather 
lavishly, and wondered how it 
could fit in with Emergency aus- 
terity. Reading that piece, a friend 
has told me of something more startl- 
Ing. ai 

The new Defence Minister was 
away from Delhi for three days when 
the. President visited Bombay: last 
week. ` During those days, the 
Minister’s room was repainted, and 
to get the paint dried up in record 
time, heaters were switched on. The 
installation of a large number of tube 
lamps—reported to be forty in num- 
ber—itself must have cost a good 
' pie. . 

Sri Yashwantrao Balwantrao 
Chavan was educated. in Tilak High 
School at Karad, and after a spell of 
Royism, took part in the famous 
underground movement in: Satara 

‘during the Quit India struggle. 
Repainting of walls in a Defence 
Emergency hardly tallies with the 
image of such a Defence Minister. 
What ‘would Tilak have said, if he 
were ‘there to bless Yashwantrao 
today? 

3 SCRIBBLER 
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_ nomers 
“Phosphorous”, alternately till they” 


VENUS ` THE ELUSIVE 


Venus, true to its name, is a very 
enigmatic planet. It is for some time 
‘in the year our morning ‘star’; 
at other times the evening, star, 
while for the rest it periodically dis- 
appears with the sun coming in 
between. The ancient Greek astro- 
called it “Hesperus” ‘and 


realised that they were looking at the 
same object. American science de- 
serves the unstinted praise and thanks 
of the entire humanity for lifting the 
veil, even if for a brief period, off this 
enigmatic - planet., 


Venus is almost a twin sister of i 


ous Earth, its circumference at the 
equator is 24,500 miles compared to 
our 24,900 miles. -She i is our nearest 
neighbour, leaying out, the 
Moon. She circles round the Sun in 
225 days,.keeping an average dis- 
tance of 67,200,000 miles (ours being 
93,000,000 miles). The respective 
positions of the Sun, Venus and Earth 
could therefore be imagined as the 
hands of a clock, Earth, occupying 
a position at the tip of the’ minute 
hand, Venus at the tip of the Hour- 
. hand, and the Sun at the centre, that 
is, at the junction of the: two hands. 


What makes this planet so very. 


mysterious? ‘It is covered by a thick 
veil of clouds—albedo in scientific par- 
lance-which dazzling in the sunlight, 
makes our evening or morning star 
the brightest object in the night sky. 
The reflecting capacity of this cloud 
cover is 59 per cent, compared to the 


Moon’s seven per cent, or the Earth’s - 


estimated 30 to 40 per cent. - 

The- early -astronomers assumed 
that this thick cloud was almost 
entirely composed of water 
vapour like the clouds, and 
since Venus was nearer to Sun by at 
least 26,000,000 miles, it was much 
warmer. Therefore, Venus was 
thought to be -a steaming jungle, 
a hot tropical swampland covered 
by thick rolling fog banks. .. - 

But not everything could fit into 
thisineat picture. For one thing the 
.cloud.: blanket seemed exceedingly 
thick-for a watery fog bank and no 
persistent astronomical observation 
throughout this century, or the last 
has been able to discern any opening 
in the clouds. 


Now, however, spectroscopic 
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-of affaire. 


by ‘Dip KUMAR BOSE 


analysis, of the light reflected from 
Venus reveels: no characteristics of 
water vapour, nor is there any indi- 
cation cf i iCaygen " in the Venusian 


‘atmosphere. ' Only: carbon © dioxide 


in great quantities is found very defi- 
nitely in that- thick cloud. i 
Gone is the picture of a hot 
swampy juagle. Surely: if it were 
so, the ime: plants would have 
poured’ off >xygen into the atmos- 
phere by photosynthetic process and 
no doutt Plenty af “water -vapour 
also. Gradually, therefore, an alter- 
‘nate pictarc of Venus has been built 
up—not a watery world:with swampy 
jungle, Sut ’d- bare, dry, vicious 
dustbowl-with -i hot: .winds:. driving 
the dist anë sánd at hurricane forcé 
across tke %tarren surface, scouring 
down the rock and kicking up billows 
of dust’ into” the upper atmosphere. 
The thick cleud,. acting like a ceiling, 


helps to preserve the heat of the- 


radiation. from: the surface.. Venus 
may well beja world unfit for-any-life, 
with an oven-like surface temperature 
close to’ the-boiling point of “water 
and with g: choking atmosphere. 

We heve eally no means of deter- 
mining which of:the two is, the near- 
est apprcximation- to -the ‘true state 
: None~of :our observa- 
tions, whether telescopic, ~spectros- 
copic or <hreugh other. instruments, 
like: thermocouple’: or even. radar, 
can penetrate that exasperating thick 
enshrouding Slouds and give. us even 
a glimpse of the surface beneath. 

No wonder we do not.even know 
what is. the.Ength af Venusian day- 
and-night cyele: Very recently, some 


‘scientists <laimed it to be ten. hours 


by: bounc-ng -zadar waves from points 
on. its clcud surface.. But this: must 
remain mare or less a conjécture be- 
cause, thanks to the enveloping 


_clouds,.ncbody can even. know where 


the poles of this- mysterious` planet 
are, wheter it has a tilt, and how 


much on -ts:exis, a knowledge | which . 


could, tell uits. seasons, their varia- 
tions, and s9, on. 

: Mariner, IL is a remarkable 
achievement’ of . American ‘science. 
Launched : from ` -Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, cn iÆugust 27, 1962 it is de- 
signed to give six different types of 
informaticns _They are: (1). The 


density of cosmic ‘dust, really micro- 


4 
H 
er i 


i 


its atmosphere. 


meteorites, and its.direction. (2), The 
number and texture of low-energy 
hydrogen atoms emitted by the Sun. 
(3) Changes in the magnetic fields. of 
interplanetary space and near Venus. 
(4) The intensity of charged particles 
and their distribution in interplane- 
tary space and near Venus. (5) The 
structure of the cloud layer surround- 
ing Venus. (6) The temperature of the 
surface of Venus and details about 


Throughout its 109-day,’ 180- 
million-mile trip to Venus; Mariner 
II has transmitted information of 
stérliig value, some of which has 
already been-computed. For example, 
during.the months- of October and 
November the Mariner reported these 
new findings: 

(a) “solar winds” blow: steadily 
off the Sun and are’ strong enough 
to’ warp- Earth’s magnetic field,-.93 
million miles away; 

(b) cosmic dust is 1,000 times 


‘thicker near Earth than in deep 


space, tending to confirm the.theory 


` 
~ 


that the plants concentrate this cos- A 


mic debris near themselves; 
(c), magnetic fields of varying 


‘strength and direction seem to exist 
-almost everywhere and at all times 


in ‘interplanetary | space; A 

.(d) deep space is free of radiation 
belts ,Similar ‘to those around Earth; 
indeed very good news for astro- 


‘nauts. 


i Characteristically enough, Mariner 
Il approached Venus within a dis- 
tance’ of 21,000 miles on Friday, 
Dec 14, 1962, Friday being Venus’s 
day’ of the- week.“ Its velocity, then 


‘increased ‘by the gravitational pull 


of the planet,’ was 87,000 miles per 
hour. For nearly 40 minutes it 
scanned the disc of Venus. Those 40 


minutes will be worth more than four - 


years of Venusian study in the past 
ages. `` 
On Dec 1, 1962 the Soviet Union 


‘sent. æ. rocket probe to Mars to 
‘reach the planet in seven months’ 
‘time. While America seeks to unveil 


the mysteries of this enigmatic pla- 
net Venus, the mythological goddess 
of love, Soviets attempt to ‘subdue 
Mars, the mythological god of war. 
We should wholeheartedly welcome 
such as plendid division of labour, 
combining to show the path to Peace. 
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B ook Reviews 


Sino-Soviet Map 


- THE RUSSO-CHINESE BORDERLANDS: Zone of Peaceful Con- 
tact or Potential. Conflict: by W.A. Doucias Jackson: D. Van Nostrand 


Company, Inc., Princeton, N.J. pp 126 


This monograph by Washington 
University’s Professor of Geography 
is a valuable addition to the literature 
on Sino-Soviet relations. Mainly it 
seeks to answer two questions. It 
examines the validity of the “Heart- 
land” theory of the late British 
geographer Sir Halford Mackinder 
in the context of the- present political 
conditions in’ Eurasia, and tries to 
answer how far the control of this 
region by two ideologically allied 
governments can lead to domination 
of the world by them. This question 
has been discussed in the back- 
ground of another, namely, will the 
Russo-Chinese boundary, which the 
ne describes as being at present 

“friendship” boundary, ever re- 
ain so, or will the compulsions of 
population or economy some day 
force China to violate it? 

* The author divides the Sino- 
Soviet borderlands into three geo- 
graphical sectors: Inner Asia, Mon- 
golia and the Far East. 

Referring to the ‘Inner Asian sec- 
tor, the author points out that the 
division of ancient Turkestan between 
Russia and China was effected by a 
series of treatics drawn up between 
1860 and 1881. Even though the 
Russians, both before and after the 
Bolshevik Revolution, crossed into 
Sinkiang for political or economic 
advantage, the international boun- 
dary has remained unchanged for 

almost a century. However, accord- 
ing to contemporary Chinese maps, 
the delineation across the Pamir 
plateau is still to be determined. The 


. pre-1953 Chinese maps had been 


drawn with the boundary several 
hundred miles to the west of the pre- 
sent location, thus including a large 
part of the plateau within Sinkiang. 

The author also emphasizes the 
strategic importance of the Pamirs. 
He indicates the likelihood of a threat 
to the security of the Indian sub- 
continent, now borne out by the 
aggression as well as by ‘the cons- 
truction of the 200-mile Pamir Road 
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‘from south-east of Kashgar to Puli 


by the Chinese Communists. 


In the Far: Eastern sector, the 
Sino-Soviet boundary has a unifor- 
mity and effectiveness nat found in 
Inner Asia. . For almost its entire 
length {approximately 2900 miles) 
from Tzans-Baikalia to the Paci 
Coast southwest of Vlacivostok, 
is a “physical” boundary. An a 
mination of the Soviet and Chinese 
maps or the area, however, reveals 
minor cartographic discrepancies 
involving perhaps little more than 
250 square miles of territory. 


The most interesting. part of this 
geographic survey relates to the 
Mongolian seccor. under the 
heading “The zone of contact’. 
Here, unlike the Inner Asian or Far 
Eastern sectors, Sino-Soviet contact 
occurs not along a common inter- 
national boundary, but cver a wide 
stretch of territory, a zone rather than 
a line, comprising the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. Placed between 


the two giants, Mongolia occupies’ 


a precarious position. Though train- 


ed in and politically oriented towards. 


Moscow, the present Mongolian 
leaders cannot afford to ignore 
China. .On the other hand ‘they, 
obviously with the acquiescence of 


“Russia, have been willing and able 


to accept economic aid “and assis- 
tance from Pekng. According to 
some estimates, up to 60.C00 Chinese 
are at work in Mongolia today. The 
writer points out that a careful study 
of the Soviet and Chinese Tommunist 
maps of the Sino-Mongclian boun- 
dary reveals a number of discrepan- 
cies, “not all of which have obvious 
geographic significance”. On Soviet 
maps, the internat. onal boundary 
in. the -west is drawn along the crest 
of the Mongolian Altai southeast- 


ward from the Soviet frontier, but 


Chinese maps: show the boundary 
considerably to the-east. In effect, 
Chinese maps have incorporated the 
Mongolian Altai into Sinkiang; thus 
securing control of the upper waters 


of a number of local rivers and the 
bases to the west. Other variations 
in the Sino-Mongolian boundary 
occur through the sparsely-occupied 
Gobi to the east as well as in the 
plateau region near the Siberia front- 
ier (west of the Argun). Most of 
these discrepancies are also to the 
disadvantage of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 


Under the heading “The zone of 


- tension” the author discusses how the 


vast tribal lands of central and north- 


‘ern Asia were rapidly brought under 


their domains by the Russian and 
Chinese empires. “From the middle 
of the 17th to the middle of the 20th 
centuries, therefore, the ever-narrow- 
ing. zone of contact between the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Empires was one of 
tension and at times outright con- 
flict.” In the following chapter the 
events after the Second World War 
have been recounted with particular 
reference to the settlements with re- 
gard to Manchuria, Mongolia and 
Sinkiang. As compared.,with the 
eatlier period, in this period the 
borderlands emerged as a stable 
frontier, more so after 1950 because 
of the ideologically allied govern- 
ments on two sides of the frontier. 
The writer calls this the “zone of 
stabilisation.” 


The author then starts discussing 
the interesting question: Will China 
need violate the Sino-Soviet frontier? 
While Wilhelm Starlinger is con- 
vinced that China will be compelled 
to find a solution to its rapidly grow- 
ing population by moving into. Trans- 
Baikalia and the Soviet Far East, 
and into. Outer Mongolia as well as 
into South-East Asia, Prof Kare 
Wittfogel points out that as a result of 
collectivization, China does nothave a 
problem of surplus population, but 
rather suffers a shortage of labour in 
the ‘countryside, which is likely to 
persist during the next “historical” 
period. Thus, rather than seeking 
foreign outlets for this population, 
the Chinese Communists will be 
compelled to seek a “solution” in 
increased productivity on the com- 
munes or farms. 


But the writer thinks the solu- 
tion depends on continuous Soviet 
economic and technical assistance. 
The fissures in Russo-Chinese unity 
have become evident much sooner 
than perhaps Prof Jackson expected, 


Halford Mackinder’s concept of 
“Heartland” includes most of the 
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Eufasiah landmass, covering large 


parts of Eastern Europe, Russia, 
central parts of Eastern Europe, 
Russia, Central Asia and China. 
From geopolitical considerations, 
Mackinder predicted that the govern- 
ment or governments which control 
the “Heartland” would be able to 
dominate ‘the world. The important 
question posed by Prof. Jackson is 
that now that the “Heartland” is 


controlled Ey governments ideolo- 
gically ¢lfisd by the common ob- 
jective, is it inevitable that the 
Sino-Soviets jointly will dominate the 
world? Frcf.: Jackson’s own ans- 
wer is: “‘ 
ding to lim, Mackinder looked ~at 
the invulce-ability of the “Heart- 


land” on; from the viewpoint of”- 


land -an3 ‘naval. warfare. He did 
not concefve of the development of 


Nat necessarily”. For, accor- . 


airpower on the present scale. Also, 
Sino-Soviet resources have yet to go 
a long way in the development of their 
economic potential. An additional 
reason, of course, is Sino-Soviet 
differences as regards the inevitability 


perhaps have come to the surface 
‘after Prof. Jackson wrote his book. 


‘ —SATISH KUMAR 





THE GREAT SCHISM.. (Continued from page Dg aac taat 


Peking protested against the demoli- 
tion of the Stalin cult. At the same 
time,.the superiority of the Chinese 
Communist leadership, personified 
in Mao Tso-tung, was spread. The 
vacuum in the world leadership was 
sought to be filled by the new Stalin 
whose East Wind was destined to 
prevail over the West. 


With a strong centralised regime 
—unprecedented in China’s long 
history—and a Communist Party of 
record-breaking: membership of de- 
dicated cadres, trained in three de- 
cades of bitter civil, war, one could 
very well imagine how Peking’s 
leaders might be dreaming of setting 
up a hegemony that has no match 
in history. Even if others might: 
call it Bonapartism, .in their minds 
as also of their followers, it is the 
ardour of a grand crusade mixed 
with the intoxication of military 
strength attuned to national glory. 
Cartographic advance is not confined 
to the Indian frontier alone. The 
practice of China’s “undetermined” 
frontiers on the map getting extend- 
ed could be seen even in the case of 
the Soviet Union, significantly enough 


within a Bw: monii of Stalin’ s daak: 

For the fiet time, Moscow. is, facing . 
a challenge from within: the family 
itself. Anc once Stalin is demolish-: 
ed, it is ra-easy to-lay down the law: 


as the patriarch ‘of the family, and: 


that is what Pongi is ene to the 
fullest extent. n 


é There sre others. who ‘see a geor, 
political division of the Communist 
world, Meow consolidating in the. 
West anë China in the East. Perhaps 
Mao Tse-tung himself would lend 
credence ic this view with his theory 
of the emeiging triumph of the East 
Wind over-the ‘West. , But’ excep- 
tions are tec many to prove the rule 
in this cise. Albania is geographi- 
cally in Exrope despite Üts playing 
Man Friday to China, and India— 
at least the bulk of the CPI—has | 
repudiated China. Peking is pene- 
trating the F Tmpetuous circles of Latin 
Americar Communists, while sec- 
tarianism. i= snthroned in the shrun- 
ken world af British and. American 
Communiss. . : 
In this mighty tussle, ne poses. 
a problem, _ust as it does ‘between 


the‘ two worlds of Western Powers 
and the Communist countries. The 
Chinese would: like to lump Nehru 
with the Western ‘bloc and be done 
with ‘this inscrutable phenomenon 
of'‘non-alignment in this greatest 
battle ‘of power-politics. The Soviets 
would like to see India disengaged 
and be friendly, no longer a reserve 
of ‘imperialists as she was under 
British rule. The crusader sees 
everything’ black and white—if you 
aré not with us, you are against us. 
But not so the’ wise man who~ has 
grown. out of the sect: he recognises 
other shades between the two ex- 


r 


pt 


2y 
‘of war with the capitalist bloc, which . 


tremes—if you-are not with us, you ._ ` 


may please be: not against us: Toler- 
‘ance comes out of wisdom. 


. The Great Dispute ‘is itierbtare 
the expression of many compulsions. 
It..cannot be straitjacketed into a 
fixed explanation. The straight line 
of. Book Marxism has to give place to 
the dialectics of life. This drama— 
with some of its scenes under the grip 
of bitter anger, if not of bloodshed 
—the Himalayas are the witness to 
that—may prove to be the world- 
shaking event of the century. 
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THE WEEK 
" (Continued from page 6). 


Reason: administrative inefficiency 
at the State and Central levels. 

The Union Labour and Employ- 
ment Ministry’s survey for the quar- 
ter ending September, 1962, shows 
that nearly 7,000 trained engineers 
and technical hands remained job- 
less. Manpower shortage has often 
been advanced by the State Govern- 
ments as reason for the inordinate 
delay in the implementation of Plan 
projects, but over 22 lakh persons re- 
mained on the live registers of 
employment exchanges during July- 
September. Except Punjab and 
Kerala, all States reported a decline 
in employment. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL.. (Continued from page 12) 


tion, hoi the post of Attorney- 
General. 

There-zre' other matters, besides, 
which desezre serious consideration. 
Both in England and in: India, the 
Attorney-General is recognised. as 
the leader © the Bar. This: has been 
so because the natural iéaders in the 
profession, cn account:of their pro- 
fessional eminence, have been .cho- 
sen as <Attcrneys-General and. not 


merely bcause they happened’ to be 


the Law: Mfisters, 

A Law Minister is apponited” on 
political.censiderations and he may, 
in some. œs, be no more than a 
junior -member of the Bar. But if 
he were ta be made the Attorney- 


General by virtue of his being the 
Law Minister, he runs the risk of 
being rejected ` as the leader .of the 
Bar. This will only result in bring- 


ing to contempt and ridicule the 
august office of the Attorney-General. 
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EMERGENCY : RIGHT APPROACH. 


DEAR READER, 


The duration of the national emergency forced on ús by the Chinese 
invasion appears in recent days to have become a subject of public con- 
troversy. At cne extreme are the spokesmen of the Swatantra Party who, 
seeking to make political capital out of it, want it ended immediately; on 
the other side are spokesmen of the Government, who clothe the question 
in an aura of vaguensss. 


It is of course clear that the twilight period that is neither war nor peace 
will drag on for some time yet. The Colombo Conference and the Ceylon 
Prime Minister’s visits zo Peking and New Delhi only mark a stage in what 
is bound to be a protrected and agonizing effort by the Afro-Asian powers 
to bring about a settlement. The world is yet to know precisely Peking’s 
plans in regard to its neighbours. Thus there are no signs at the moment 
of tension relaxing between the two countries. 


In these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that those in authority 


‘in this country should be cautious in their utterances about the duration 
` of the emergency. There is no doubt that there can be no relaxation of the 


defence effort. Equally, it is essential that the people should not be left 
in a state of uncertainty about the future. 


A situation like tae present inevitably raises a number of major ques- 
tions. Not the least important is this: If the emergency is to be of very long 
duration, how do we propose to utilize it to the advantage of the people? 
Many who sukscribe to the national objective of socialism have in the last 
two months made various constructive suggestions for measures that will 
expedite the attainment of the goal. To mention a few: reduction in in- 
come disparities, heavier taxation on the upper strata of society, faster pace 
of nationalisation beginning with industries considered essential for the 
defence effort, holding of the price line, control of supply and distribution 
of essential commodities. 


So far, it must be admitted, there has been little indication of deter- 
mined action in these directions. Even admittedly necessary taxation mea- 
sures have been put off till the next session of Parliament. No clear idea has 
yet emerged o7 how the national economy will be geared to defence needs. 
Except voluntary donazions representing the extent and intensity of popular 
will, there has been litle or no concrete evidence of determined war effort. 


For a time it looked as if the Plan itself was in jeopardy. The emer- 
gency left our planners practically prostrate, and drastic reduction in the size 
of the Plan and basic changes in its orientation loomed ominously. Fortu- 
nately for the people, that phase has passed. 


But the vital question -still remains. The pace of progress towards 


‘the national goal of socialism has undoubtedly been most tardy in the last 


few years. The emergency has given the Government the biggest oppor- 
tunity to translate intc reality the Directive Principles of the Constitution. 
If the emergency is indeed to last a long time, this will be the only worth- 
while way of utilizing it to national advantage. 


It is this that makes the Swatantra Party oppose continuance of the 
emergency. Speedier transition to socialism should be the Government’s 
major justification for rejecting the Swatantra demand. - 


* —THE EDITOR. 
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_ WINTRY CoLp. DIPLOMACY - Af 


_ KENNEDY’ 
TE, January PETS over “New ’ 


Delhi hasan attraction of its: 


own. The biting winter evening is 
more than compensated for by the 
grandeur of ‘the. colourful sunset, 


while there-is a- nip in, the bracing’ . 
morning air: that- ‘adds; _Zest--to, the, ; 


day’s work.. 


In the’ complicated i diplomati¢’ 
mosaic in which New ‘Delhi is placed: Minister’: s- 
today, the beauty of its political sky-.' 


line may be ‘missed’ altogether.” ‘In: 
contrast to the gloomy days of mid- 
November, the, New, Year shows the, 


S Goob-T URN ‘OFFER’ 


" the far mare ier chatléags from. 
China. ` The timing: of the Sino-Pak 
communique on border delimitation 
on the eve;of) Sardar Swaran, Singh’s 
` talks in Rewalpindi shocked the West- 
fern diplcmatic _ missions there as 


. much. as: it ‘annoyed Indian publie., 





yh 


‘opinion. 
`- On ‘both’ ‘these cburi, the: Prini 
“ işgivings+ evident as 
‘early vas | Mri Saindys’> essay. in 
‘hectic! diplomacy- to, get, the Nehru- 
' Ayub -corimunique signed in late 
Noveinber—bave come true.’And to 


Prime “Minister” having covered: his :1- that extent: the Nehru approach ‘to 


grip over.the situation, both.at home: 
and abroad. Not, only on the basic... 
issue of: non-alignment—which:. has 


earned thesrespect of even its tradi- © 


ythei, - Kasamit “ ‘issue. has , been 
justified. ; `The: „gap ‘between ‘the 
„Indian and: "Pakistani - „approaches 
“tothe prcblem- has once again been 


tional critics,in the. West—but even: . revealed -n ithe ‘Rawalpindi talks. 


on the question of handling the imme-. 


diate items on the-agenda like the 
negotiations with- „Rawalpindi | or the 
Colombé mission, the Piime Minister. 


. While.. Paxistan:. “Stressed the „need 
for, some, sort of: plebiscite, at least 
“regionally- -for the Valley itself, her 
‘representaive made it'.clear that: no 


today has almost regained the'initia-/... settlement } aleng ‘the CeasésFire Line 


tive which at’ one. time seemed’ to 
have slipped -ouf grasp., “|. 

. The high-power pressure behind, 
the move to. get the Kashmir issue.: 
settled to the satisfaction of Pakistan “ 
was mainly inspired by the Western 
anxiety to mollify President .Ayub,. 


-even!. with: some > -modifications-- 
would; be, acceptable to. Rawalpindi. 
ee ' Those: iwho -had-“ fondly: hoped 
- that, , everything” would: be lovely in 
‘the garden . ‘orice President. Ayub 
could be persuaded’ to-come to'a 
„Summit with, {Prime Minister Nehru 


piqued. by the gift of large-scale West- ~ ‘fave: ‘been sorely disappointed. at the 


ern arms aid to’ Tndia: ‘The: West. was “ 
also worried about Pakistani ‘hob: 


‘nobbing with Peking, and’ perhaps. ed: by the creation’ of necessary cli- ` 
calculated—rather-in a; “hurry—that u maté, for 


if New Delhi could be persuaded’ to. 
part with a portion: of the. sovereignty. 
over the Valley, ‘Rawalpindi could be: 
saved from going astray.” 


‘ Two elements in ‘the’ Situation ` 


upset the Western calculation.: First, 
the strong Indian sentiment against. 
any bartering away of ‘soyereignty . 
in ‘Kashmir—backed by, ‘the... addi- 
tional consideration- that’ | Ladakh - 
can hardly..be defended, with the. 


Valley going out of control—.was ` 


irritated by the indiscreet as well’ 
as improper ‘U.S.LS. hand-out: 


Second, Rawalpindi’s new-found en-., 


tente with Peking completely. negates 
the argument that a settlement. With 
Pakistan on the Kashmir ‘issue. is, in 
the interest of India ‘herself to meet 


. Pakistan, President's’ Stand that such 
“a mëeting ^ ‘would ‘have’ to ‘be preced- 


ia _, Settlement." Although 
» New. Delki, willbe. playing , host: to 
the Pakistzni delegation at ‘the resum- 
“ed! Ministerial Meeting on’ Jan 16, 


Bi Began + there. is: a“conspicuous lack :of any - 


‘concrete - proposal: far. the ‘solution 
of: this: fong-drawn-out, “problem. 
‘Under the-circumistarices, there; is 
little evidence} td: support the view 
that, the’ ‘talks! in New Delhi might 
see the ¢ gms ave of: Alternative pro- 
‘posals, : ae XI 
“The: tile ‘that’ could” be seen of 
the working-of the Pakistani ‘Foreign 
Office’ during!:the’ brief enéoùnter 
_ at ‘Rawalp‘ndiitias convinced: observ- 
ers here tlidt there’ is an active and 
effective Peking lóbby which includes 
politicians and diplomats as well aś 
highly placed bureaucrats: To expect 


| 


A 
pl 


A 


President Ayub to overpower it may 
be wishful thinking. And to expect 
a smooth settlement .of the thorny 
Kashimir problem i in ‘such 4 situation 
is regarded here as utopian. 

_ However, New Delhi is anxious 
to pursue the line of continued nego- 
tiation with Rawalpindi, even if the 
prospect of a settlement is remote. 
For ore thing, there should be no 


-impression-in the West that India’ is 


truculent, or unwilling to settle with 
Pakistan; ° ‘it is’ félt -here. Besides, 
it is recognised that even if Pakistan 
‘cannot be weaned'away from China, 
the continuation of negotiations- ‘at 


‘least -ensures a lessening of ‘tension 


on_the’ Indo-Pakistan. border itself 
and thereby lessens the pressure on 
our Defence forces.’ Peking’ s game of 
embroiling India ‘ont more than one 
front could thus. be thwarted. In 
fact, as a gesture to the West, New 
‘Delhi acceded‘. to` the Western 
Tequest for the: withdrawal of a con- 
siderable portion of ‘her’ defence 


«forces from the Pakistani border and 
-even agreed to announce it openly-— 


which is not normally done: `>’ 


There is almost a touch of poetic 
justice in the’. Western concern over 
Pakistani double-cross as seen in the 
latter's hobnobbing with Peking. 
‘In 1947, when Pakistan’ was born, 
India had a two-to-one superiority 
over Pakistan in arms, and that was 
considered reasonable i in so far as the 
Partition had resulted in the forma- 
tion of the new State with less than 
half‘the territory 'of.truncated India. 
Since then, particularly after the 
Dulles policy of arms pacts was put 
into operation- and ‘Pakistan joined 
the SEATO and the CENTO—more 
notably since the U.S.-Pakistan Pact 


‘ of 1954—her fire-power has gone up 


beyond India’s and she is today 
equipped not only with the super- 
fighter jets, F-104; but- with up-to- 
date tanks as well. 

‘Under the circumstances, .even 
the severest critic of the .Prime 
Minister’s: ‘policy would agree. that a 
period of negotiations should be 


sustained and no move for a show-. 


down must be allowed at least for the 


time being; that is, not until India ` 


has built up her Defence strength 
adequately: to meet. a.challenge of 
arims,- whether ` it, is fon Pakistan 
or from China.” 


FE. is largely the. : same considera- 
tion that has in the main decided 
the present Nehru line towards the 


r Chinese -trouble and the - Colombo 
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moves. While very detailed study 
of all the eventualities. under the 
Colombo: proposals is being made 
here at the moment, New Delhi is 
watching with acute interest the Pek- 
ing parleys between Mrs. Bandara- 
naike and the Chinese leaders. 
‘Although there are imprecise, 
features in the Colombo proposals 
—as the Prime Minister himself stat- 
ed in his New, Year Eve news con- 
ference-—-the outright rejection of 
the Colombo terms is hardly expect- 
ed. If Mr Chou En-lai finds the 
Colombo plan unacceptable, there 
can be no point in pursuing the 
matter and Mrs Bandaranaike might 
very well abandon her scheduled 
trip to New Delhi.-In case, however, 
Peking accepts the Colombo terms— 
for propaganda reasons, if for noth- 
ing -else—few in the Capital: ‘believe 
that New Delhi. would incur the 
odium of Afro-Asian. misunderstarid- 
ing by rejecting them. Rather, the 
clarifications that the Prime, Minister 
will seek from the Ceylon Premier 
when she, comes to New Delhi next 
week will be in the nature of official: 
interpretations. which will help to 


bring the Colombo plan nearer to, 
our position—that is, restoration of, 


the Sept 8 line. ' 


The anxiety to placate non-align- 
ed opinion, however, has not en- 





hancei New Delhi’s optimism with 
regard to the prospect of talks or 
settlement with China. With the 
renewed Chinese offensive on the 
ideological front against the Khrush- 
chev line—the latest’ broadside being 
the People’s Daily’s marathon edito- 
rial: against Tozliatti—some “observ- 
ers in New Delhi think that the 
Chinese ate in no mood to come 
to terms with India at the moment. 
Against this line of thinking can be 
raised the othe argument that Pek- 
ing as a rule tries to isolate its imme- 
diate adversary; since Moscow is the 
present target, it is quite on the cards 
that Peking.may take up a generous 
pose towards India just to spite Mr 
Khrushchev aad. confound’ Afro- 
Asian opinion by its sweet reasona~- 
bleness. 


Even under such circumstances, 
there is no illusion in New Delhi 
about the menace of Chinese expan- 
sionism. Negotiation or no negotia- 


tion, “the need ‘for preparedness ‘is 


emphasized on all hands. The more 
cautious among New Delhi’s observ- 
ers say that even if the deadlock, 
continues, there is little likelihood of 
open armed clash flaring up. Rather, 
the’ Himalayas may be expected to 
be our “frozen” problem at least 
for sometime to come. ` 
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_RIGHTISTS CLOSING RANKS 
e IMPACT OF KAIRON’S MOVE 


wu the Socialists and Praja 
Socialists are groping towards: 
unity,: there are clear 
that the hard core of right reaction 
is also consolidating itself. The All- 
India Jan Sangh, whose tenth annual 
session was held in Bhopal early this 
week, has moved closer to the Swa- 
tantra Party, especially in respect of 
foreign policy. Despite the support 
given to the policy of non-alignment 
by the Sangh’s leader in Parliament, 
Sri A.B. Vajpayee, the conference 
demanded ` “re-evaluation of our 
foreign policy with a view to` ensurt- 
ing the country’s security.” It also 


echoed the Swatantra line by declar- ` 


ing that in practice India’s policy of 
non-alignment “leaned towards the 
Soviet bloc.” 


January 5, 1963 l 


indications ` 


It is not without significance that 
the President .of the Sangh, 
Dr ‘Raghuvira, as well as a. former 
President, Sri D.P. Ghosh, poured 
ridicule on the policy of non-align- 
meni. The only reason why the 
Sangh did not come out with an 
oper. and unequivocal denunciation 
of this ‘policy appeared to be the 
strength’ of the section led by: Sri 
Vajpayee. 

. The Sangk- working committee’s 
draft on the formation of a “bloc” 
of nations interested in stemming the 
tide of Chinese expansionism had to 
be modified for the same reason. 
As adopted finally, the resolution 
wanted Indie to endeavour 
“build up an association of peace- 
loving countries in order to contain 


to. 


\ 


ii is understood that as a gesture 
of U.S. goodwill towards this 
country at the hour of crisis, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has informally hinted 
at Washington’s ‘readiness to offer 
dollar-aid on grant basis instead of 
loans, for.’ our development pro- 
gramme. | 

The Perspective Planning Division 
of. the Planning Commission has 
estimated that, up to 1970, the re~ 
quirements of the various ‘develop- 
ment projects would total roughly 13 
billion dollars by way of foreign 
exchange ‘assistance. This estimate 
has been substantiated by President 
Kennedy’s Economic ‘Adviser, ‘who 
has made a thorough study of India’s 
economic needs. It is on his recom- 
mendation that the suggetion for 
grants aid has been made. He has 
also recommended that such „aids 
should be given mainly by means of 
surplus food exports to India—which 
provides an ominous commentary 
on Sri S.K. Patil’s cocksure prophe- 
cy of self-sufficiency in food by the 
end of the Third Plan. 

It is learnt that. the offer has 
been‘ declined at the highest level in 
New, Delhi as it is held here that 
there is no need for deviating from 
the basic tenet of getting foreign aid 
on loan basis, instead of outright 
grant. 


Chinese expansion.” The absurdity 
of. seeking the creation of a ‘bloc 
without clear dissociation from the 
policy of non-alignment was recog- 
nized by the delegates’ session. 


However, the conference was in’ 
favour of India moving closer to the 
West,. although there was anxiety to 
see that ‘ ‘nations which for any reas- 
on are not prepared to support us do 
not line up with China | either.” 
There is evidence of inner-party 
conflict over these basic issues, but, 
by and large the, movement towards 
Swatantra policies is noticeable. 


“While this is the case with the 
Jan Sangh, the Hindu Mahasabha 
is continuing to live in a world of its 
own. Its President, Sri V.G. Desh- 
pande, put forward at the Maha- 
sabha’s 47th session in Calcutta his 
concept of non-secular socialism. 
In common with the Jan Sangh and 
other rightist forces, the Mahasabha 
also wanted “liberation” of Tibet 
to be undertaken. 
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HIEF Minister Kairon’s most 

interesting quality is his daring. 
He has given many demonstrations 
of this; the latest being the drastic 
reduction i in the strength of his Cabi- 
net. For eight weeks he kept every- 
body guessing, and till the announce- 
ment was actually made it looked 
as if the uncertainty might go_on 
indefinitely. Considering the constant 
‘working of inner-party political pre- 
ssures, there is little doubt'that the 
decision to drop .22 members of the 
3l-man team was as courageous as 
it was dramatic. 
.. The reduction in size ‘has: result- 
ed in at least two major advantages 
for Sri Kairon... ‘One, is that ° Sti 
Darbara Singh will’ cease to hold the 
twin offices of Cabinet. Minister and 
PCC President.. ‘The Chief Minister 
can now get a PCC chief of his choice, 


reduting chances of friction between’ 


the | legislative and, organisational 


wings of the party. , The ‘second is 


that, having: bowed -to - piessure 
from. the membership of, the legisla- 


ture party, he can be. ‘confident that 


group politics will be in abeyance, for 
quite some time: 


Sri Kairon ‘will bean “example fot 


other Chief Ministers, as happened 


in respect.of the defence effort.’ 


Even Opposition Jéaders Have’ 


to admire Sri 
Kairon’s bold initiative. It is to be 
hoped that other~ States” ~ which 
have unwieldy ministries will follow. 
Obviously even, the Prime ‘Minister 
is unhappy-over ‘this aspect, ‘although 
he has said that’ there should not be 


had reluctantly 


„There i is, also’ the, 
further advantage ‘that’ once again’ 






former AxelS from the Ministry 
is now ccrcp-ete. Sri Kairon pro- 
bably feels that the Akalis who broke 
away from. Master Tara Singh to 
join the Congress are a spent force. 
With the dision of the Akali 
Dal into two groups, the Akalis, in 
contrast. tə tae position only two 


-years ago, kaze become very much 


less of a pclicical force. Although this 
represents a ‘Ggnificant achievement 
for the ‘Chief Minister, the Akalis’ 
résilience end capacity to re-emerge 
as_a factcr cannot be discounted. 
The. latest mo~e to instal the Maha- 
raja of Patizle as “the “Maha Jathe-- 
dar” or supreme. leader of the Sikh 
cominunity, cstensibly to organize 
the commarity’s defence effort, is 
in reality =. nove towards Akali 
consolidatisr’ on a new basis. The 
impact of tke reorganisation of the 
Cabinet on Alaili poies w will have to 
bé. eto acted, 


Sag eo, om * 
POLLowine, the’ Southern Zonal 
Councils ananimous support to 
his proposal, ‘Gnion Home Minister 
Lal Bahadur Shastri has announced 
that legislaticn ‘banning demands for 
secession. fron: ‘the Indian . Union 


will soon te iatroduced, if possible - 


during the rextsession. of Parliament. 
This questim: has evidently ‘ceased’ 
to move uicertainly on a see-saw. 
Originally, it! will. be remembered, 
the demané fo- such a ban was not 
well received ty those in authority. 
A positive rather then a. negative 
approach was favoured and National 
ntecration Se-ame ihe ountry’: 





move. Government can relax vigi- 
lance only if there is evidence that 
the leadership of the DMK and such 
other organisations elsewhere has 
decided to forswear separatism either 
as an ideology or even as a lever to 
obtain political advantages. ' 


While this is so, the national 
leadership on its part has to consider 
seriously the question of consolidat- 


ing the national consciousness that. 


has been roused as never before by. 
the Chinese aggression. Legislative 
measures, although necessary, are 
only of limited utility. The more 
important thing is to isolate the seces- 


sionists and other divisive elements 


from the people. 


FREEDOM of the press is indd 

a very precious „possession, but 
a nation in the midst of: crisis can 
hardly afford the luxury: of allowing. 
irresponsible comment which ténds 


to undermine morale and self-confi-- 


dence of the people. This is a fact 
that has to be recognized not only by 
the Government of the, day but.-by 
those whóse business it is to present 
news and views to. the public. 
more advanced country perhaps pub- 
lic opinion would have asserted it- 
self in this matter. In a growing 
country like ours the responsibility 
of the press is many times greater. 


This precisely is the reason, why 
the Press Commission, after due 
enquiry, came to the-conclusion that 
a self-regulatory mechanism. is is essen- 
tial for the - Press- in- India 


-In a, 
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NEW YORK LETTER 


NEW HORIZON IN NEW YEAR 


In the Chinese alphabet, the cha- 
racter for “crisis”’ is composed of the 


characters for “danger” and ‘ ‘oppor- a 
tunity.” Will the world, after it has. 


faced the greatest danger to its very 
survival in Cuba, grasp the opportu- 
nities? „That is the uppermost 
thought among the people and the 


statesmen in the United States on tlie < ¢ 


threshold of the New Year. 

Less than two months ago, men 
and women in this land of affluence 
felt that the world had almost reached 
its doom. The catastrophic forecast 
of the Hindu astrologers almost 


arrived, though nine months late. - 


In the. newspaper headlines, it 
may have seemed like a game or 
a show. But in millions of Ameri- 
can homes and hearts, there was 
agony greater than ever experienced. 
Tens of thousands across the nation 
marched for peace, but millions 
prayed for survival. President Ken- 
nedy may have “won” this hair- 
raising gamble, but it is a gamble 
that neither he nor the millions of 
people would wish to be repeated.. 

The United States is highly 
nationalistic and ` perhaps self- 
righteous in many ways.. Her pride 
was hurt by some Soviet actions and 


,by the propaganda about the. beha- 


viour of Cuban leaders. The Kennedy 
ultimatum did reflect the urge for 
national assertion, but it would be an 
enormous folly to think that, when 
the implications were faced, there 
was any exhilaration. One could 
hardly find a smiling face on the 
streets during the height of the crisis. 


For, the nature of warfare: itself 


has changed in the past few years. 


and ‘nobody perhaps realized the 
change as much as the American 
who knows that for the first time his 
own country would be not only a 
theatie of war but of massive destruc- 
tion. Victory has little meaning 
when the people are dead. 

The new mood of America was 
faithfully described in Look (Dec 31, 
1962): 
“Never before, in nineteen hun-: 
dred and sixty-two years, has 


there been a Christmas quite. 


like this. 
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by J. S. ANAND 


“For five. days, not long ago, 


millions of us wondered if we , 


would still be alive, come Decem- 
ber 25. Our lives seemed to hang 

y - threads—threads strung be- 
tween Washington, Moscow, 


Havaria, New York, threads that - 


tightened almost to the snapping 
point as the clock of crisis ticked 
off the fateful moments.’ ...And 
in how many million homes, 
from Miami to Puget Sound, did 
we feel the dry:squeeze of an- 
- guish as our children asked, 
‘Will we all die’soon?...Is the 
world coming to an end? 
“Never before in man’s 
__history have men confronted the 
` Tace of an Armageddon in which 
the dead would, be counted: in 
_, such sums zs ‘horrify the mind, 
For five days, our nation, proud 
of its freedom,- committed to 
values as’ sacied as life itself, 
wondered if the future would 
extend for another day, another 
Hour, even half an hour more.. 
“Now the Yuletide is here to 
shere. and live -witk those we 
love. ...we may well pause for 
a moment to .bless the blessed 
peace. We may dream for yet one 


į Season more of goodwill among 


“men, of „precious ‘joy to the 
., world’... 

‘Ina mhessage to the magazine, 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, the Nobel 
peace prize winner, asked: “Never 
before was the world _so close’ to 
total disaster as in,the Cuban crisis. 
Could we ever again come so .close 
and survive?” He hoped that ‘man- 
kind may have learned something 
indispensable to -its future from its 
shock. “Peace, unlike destruction, 
cannot be secured by pressing a 
button. But it is definitely achievable. 
Perhaps this Christmas we have all 
come closér to the imperative real- 
ization that peace somehow must 
be ‘made to reign on earth.” 


New’ Trend 

` Every crisis. in the U.S. in ieni 
years has swelled- the ranks of the 
pacifists, of those whe reject world 


war as a rational mears to achieve, 


national aims and who are willing 
to take all risks to contribute to the 
survival of humanity. There are to- 
day thousands of Americans who 
proudly call themselves uncompro- 
mising Gandhians; many who have 
become professional jail-goers. These 
men have a significant role to play 


in influencing the mood of the nation 


and the policies of the statesmen. 
But the latter have to consider the 
realities of today’s world, the pas- 
sions and prejudices left over from 


the past, and the conflicting interests a 


in the nation. 

: The most hopeful aent irf the 
present time is that many policy- 
maters sin the United States are 


convinced that a new era has begun 


and that the-opportunities may arrive 
for’ bold steps to unwirtd the cold 
war, -It is true that they hope to 
make the best “deals”, that they re- 
tain views that seem unrealistic ‘and 
that they face resistance from the 
American “ dogmatists.” But the 


, emergéncé rof this wing, and its 


optimism, are themselves of tremend- 


` ous significance. 


Hawks and Doves 
The munition makers were de- 


nounced in the, United States after -- 


the first World’ War as “merchants 
of death.” Today, the munitions 
industry is much more pervasive and 
the military-industrial complex in 
the United States is beyond ‘the 
imagination of any pre-war general. 
Yet, soon „after the broadcast by 
President Kennedy, threatening action 
on Cuba, the stock market tumbled 
in. Wall Street. “It picked up only 
after the statement by Premier Kbru- 
shcbev to Bertand Russell that he 


would do all in his power to p ‘event’ 
This performance was repeated - 


war, 
throughout the Cuban crisis, with 
Khrushchev saving the American 
stock market from Kennedy’ s blows. 


The fact is that the arms indus- - 


try, may benefit from tension and 
from “‘local wars” but ‘the. biggest 


monopolists would find no comfort’ 


in a war between the giants-in the 
present age. - . 
American commentators dece 


t 


f 


the situation now émérging as “fuid” 
because of the many uncertainties 
involved. At is fluid ‘because differ- 
ences of opinion seem to exist | in both.: 
the Soviet and American ` polit- 
bureaus, and because fissures have 
shown up in both blocs. 


. While not-much is known_of the 
differences in Soviet leadership, the 
storm over Stevenson in the United 
States—the charge that . Stevenson 
wanted a “Munich”? over Cuba— 
is indicative of the struggle: between 
the “hawks”. ‘and the ‘‘doyes”: 
those who press for a “hard” line 
and those who advocate the grasp- 
ing of opportunities. to relax tension. 


The “hawks”: argue’ ‘that’ the - 


United States- “won”: because: it 
stood firm, and that itshould build 
more positions of strengtn. and: prs- 
sent more ultimatums. ‘They. feel 
thatewhen American military: strerigth: 
is further strengthened and, the NATO 
allies pressed to expand their,conven- 
tional forces, the Soviet ‘Union may 

be pressed even-in Europe..; ;': +, 
The “dgves” feel that the: Cuban 
crisis could be ended only ' ‘because 
of a compromise and that any-expec- 
tation that the Soviet Union--would 
constantly retreat under pressure ‘is 
a prescription for more cold war 
and for a greater likelihood of. areal 

war. ee Sah ee? ye 
re a y? 


Unheeded ern 


U Thant. declared a few’ days ago, 
the Western world has been too slow 
to grasp the full - significance öf““de- 
It is not a mere dethronement of an 
erstwhile leader,’ not only á, struggle 
for legality, against ruthless ‘repres- 
sion, but a struggle for freedom~of 
‘thought and against falsification: of 
reality. It is felt hére? one’ ‘cannot 
understand ‘it without following: -the 
trends in Soviet literature ' today: 
And many here ‘think that ‘it is 
bound to have wider repercussions in 


other fields and in forpten policy as. 


well. 
‘The difference of i opinion between 


Moscow and Peking which ‘are now , 


“surfaced” ‘since, the. Italian Cori- 
munist Congress are watched care- 
fully in the’ United States -where 
tremendous effort and money: has 
been spent to study the’ ' Soviet- 
Chinese situation in:'minute “detail. 

One would” recall: ‘the ‘reaction 
in the United States in 1950 ‘when! 
Prime: Minister Nehru suggested that 


Cominoir PSA 


the naticnalism in China would 
assert itself in due course and that 
the world zhould try to channel it 
tinto ihelpñr! directions.:by “a policy 
“of i ‘understanding and sympathy. His 
voice was..then drowned in Mc- 


‘Carthyist ‘slander. India alone could 


not be esctive when the United 
States cortmued a state of war with 
China, ,and ironically India came to 
suffer froratke. psychological conse- 
quences, a ‘American policy. This 
American ‘Policy, , according to the 
liberals. heg created a “self-fulfilling 
hypothesis ‘China was treated as an 
outcast, oa therefore. acted as, an 
outcast, fully, Proving. „the.: oignal 
hypothesis; ' 


winyl hes United: States, which. da 





experienced; ‘her -own alliance pro- 


blems, is. net; unduly, delighted: about 


the Moscow-Peking - -differencés: and ` 


is not expecting „to, derive a eqnick 
and, ey. Denefit. aN PEF 


A hg: 1. 4 t 
. Prémie Khrustichev’ s’ adiivess to 
the Suprema ‘Soviet on‘December 12 
and. “Prester "Kennedy’ s: interview 
with the’:American broadcasting net- 
works on December 17-have struck 
many” an: ‘ekserver here. ‘as having 


Amazingly : ‘common ‘ground ‘in ‘the 


views'‘of iBé leaders. of: these" two 
super-pow=s5._on’.the dangers of the 
present. sitnation. , Both have warn- 
ed: against- thé dangers ofthe forces 
on. the. lef and. right which DE to 
gamble wth, war and: peace... 


“We? mar: ‘recall Prime “Minister 
Nehru’s vs to the United Nations 
in 1960 durmg the height of the post- 
summit ..crsis, “reflected. also in 
Congo; he warned -that ‘the world 
had little time. to'lose ‘and ‘perhaps. 
only. four -years within which it had 
to’ disarm: 5r face the most dangerous 
crises... Hes ‘passionate. ‘appeals -for 
urgent .act-on received cool reception 
from the United’: States and: were 
derided be '<he pro-American: circles’ 
in’ India: 1 The warnings: can no 
longer. be. sacred. - a S AS 


| Prime ‘Minister Nehri returried’ to: 
the United Nations’ again in 1961 
and, called” ‘for a change of outlook,: 
for‘ a. ‘sts! on international cO»; 


operation. ‘He proposed’ that ‘the . 


United Naticns declare a year of 
internatiora:; co-operation. But the 
proposal’ was: swiftly buried after the. 
uproar over the:’ Goa action; it was 
reviyéd “ory < this $ year and' a modest’ 
step’ taker . “thanimously: 


hoe 


: ftom day to day. 


- 


In Khrushchev’s speech, it is 
significant that he does not talk of 
the twin dangers of dogmatism and 


_ tevisionism, ‘a statement which has 


tended to become a meaningless 
ritual in -Communist declarations. 
He'‘speaks of the dogmatism of the 
Communist Left and. the lunatic 
fringe of the U.S. Right, both en- 
dangering peace. 

Millions of Americans are peace- 
loving. But these millions feel that 
the Soviet Union, is not only against 
the interests of American monopolies, 


but against the national interests of _ 


the United States, and the security 
of the United States. . This can now 
change—and only then will impe- 
riálism become a paper. tiger. 
Another significant aspect of the 
-Khrushchev speech which’ has , been 
noted ‘here’is the repeated reference 
to the United Nations. Stalin him- 
self described the UN frequently 
ab a-serious instrument for peace, 
but in action, he did not utilize it 
as’ much as he could. The United 
States, on the other hand, wielded its 
automatic ‘majority as a cold war 
weapon.: ‘Today, the* United States 
does not have an automatic majority. 
With all.its imperfections, the United 
Nations can be a useful instrument. 
Not if one concentrates on the votes 
But if one gives 
consideration to the kind of society 
of ‘states, to the kind of rules -of the 
game, necessary for social evolution 
and: revolution in the Peet era. 


Suicide No Solution | 


" Kennedy also in his broadcast 
repeatedly warned those who make 
wild‘ ‘proposals to think carefully of 
what an atomic war means. He has 
his problems with his war hawks, 
the’ instigators ` of. hysteria. He re- 


alizes that šùicide is no solution for. 


any’ nation. 

‘He calls on the Soviet’ Union to 
devote herself to economic problems, 
and the Americans to realize that 
there is'the vast problem of the eco- 


‘nomic development of the newly 


independent countries. ` His charges 

against the Soviet Union can be 

countered with charges against the 

United States. But there is some 

us ground i in the thinking of the 
two leaders. 

There is a spate of apectilation 
in Washington today on the tiew era 
in-world affairs. There is as yet no 
agreement on assessment or on how 

(Continued on page 10) 
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ECONOMISTS. T AKE ‘STOCK. 


Mainstream presents á Special correspondent’s ‘brief resume of the three 


important conferences of economists’. held last: week in, Ahmedabad. 


The consensus of opinion among 
the economists who met at’ Ahmeda- 
bad recently: was.that the Indian eco- 
nomy can bear the burden of defence 
expenditure alongside development 
expenditure. The need for economy 
in government spending was stress- 
ed; and it was generally agreed that 
consumption shduld be reduced. 
There was unanimity on the inade- 
quacy of .the Government’s gold 
policy. ` 

Three important: oie of 


economists were held at Ahmedabad . 


in the last week of December—the 


45th All-India Economic Conference, 


the Sixth All-India Labour Economic 
Conference, and the 22nd All-India 
Agricultural Economic Conférence. 
Finance Minister Morarji Desai; 
inaugurating them, emphasized that 
the Government had no intention of 
giving up the Plan as.such a course 
would be suicidal for the nation.: 

' The conférences’ devoted ` them- 
selves to discussion of the problems 
of crop rotation, employment and 
planning, marginal productivity 
theory in a developing economy, 
export promotion and- the possibility 
of regional’ co-operation in the 
ECAFE’ region. i 


Balance of Payments 


There was a lively discussion on 
India’s balance of -payments diffi- 
culties. The consensus was that it 
was a long-run problem related to 
the development of the economy and 
that the solution had therefore to be 
a long-te1m ‘one; but it was felt that 
short-term measures could reduce the 
Strain. Devaluation. and multiple 
exchange rate were among the short- 
term measures discussed. Scepticism 
was expressed -regarding the feasibi- 
lity of devaluation in the present con- 
text of debt repayment, and. it was 
also thought this step might affect 
confidence in the currency and its 


. efficiency in getting adequate response 


from the exports of India. .. Doubts 
were also expressed regarding admi- 


„nistration of the alternative measure 


of multiple exchange rate as also ab- 
out the attitude of the. International 
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Monetary. Fund. The need for ex- 
port reorientation of investment was 
stressed. -On the import side, ; the 
feasibility of auctioning at of import 
licences .was-discussed. > ;' 
Surprisingly, the discussion : on 
employment and planning and margi- 
nal productivity theory in a develop- 


i ing economy went ae at a tangent. 


Defence ‘Spending. A asa E 
The’ basic: assumptions made 4 in 


the discussion ‘on defence-and mobi- ` 


lization of the economy-were that the 
war effort :.would,-:be. limited to 
defence.and that there. may: not be.a 
fresh outbreak of hostilities. at -least 
till:the end of: winter; On‘ this :basis 
it was felt that defence requirements 
would be double. the present ‘size. 
It-is ‘useful: to recall: here that during 


the Second World War the U:S. war . € 
effort in'financial ‘terms icreased: 70 . 


times, while ‘that of the U.K: , went 
up 12 ‘times... Inthe case of ‘the 
latter, riearly 90 per cent of: the ‘bud: 
get represented the war effort. - 

' The present expenditure ' (1962-63 
Budget) on Defence in India is about 
Rs 376 crores.per.annum. Nearly Rs 
33 crores is oh capital outlay.: The 
additional ‘ expenditure, over and 
above::the. planned .expenditure, is 
expected to be-of the order of Rs.-500 
to 700 crores over next three years: 
This . includes provision for civil 
defence. “The total-estimated expen- 
diture ‘over three years in addit.on 
to expenditure.on the Plan is Rs. 1200 


crores. Thisris. not impossible .to 
raise, considering. the fact that 


Rs 4, 000 crores was collected in this 
One during» World War II. 

: In-terms of the share of national 
inicome also this expenditure does not 
seem usiduly heavy: India is spend: 
ing only-2.3 percent of f her national 
income” on defence, while Pakistan; 
for instance, spends nearly 4.4 per 
cent; and Indonesia -6.5 per cent. It 


, has ‘also. to. be noted that during the 


period of the Pldns the economy. has 
shown more viability then previously. 
The tax resources, although not on 
the scale expected, have increased 
considerably during the decade. The 


total amount -of the tax resources 
of the Centre in the pre-Plan period 
was Rs..638 crores; this has increased 
to Rs 1,610 crores, almost 250 per 
cent. It is expected that last year’s 
estimate of the current budget will 


‘turn ‘out to be an: under-estimation 


in this respect; it is in fact felt that 


- the Government can get Rs 100 


crores per annum which can finance 
two-thirds of the total defence expen- 
diture over the’ thivee years. - 


E a m 


; Freezing. of Inconies . 


` Dr V.K:R:V. Rao suggested freez- 
ing’ of incomes at the Oct. 20 level, 
in -addition to increased taxation. 


` He also said exports should be stepp- 


ed up to-the extent of Rs 100 crores. 
Sti Brahmanand pointed out that in 
agricilture and industry China had 
increased its absolute advantage over 


India‘ and said’ that to meet that 


country’s economic . strength we 
should improve. our planning. It 
was argued that inferior technique 
could be used for social overheads 
and ‘scarce -capital and superior 
technique reserved for the defence 
and. basic sectors. ‘There. should be 
no slackening ‘of efforts to increase 
food production. The Bengal famine 
of 1942 is‘a grim reminder. It was 
also argued that to raise the rate of 
saving from 8} per cent to 14 per 
cent Government should adopt the 
meee formula, 


- "Prof. B.R. Shenoy differed from 
Dr. Rao ‘and Sri Brahmanand.- 
According to him, the burden could 
be borne only if the Government 
teduced, its expenditure. By implica- 
tion he’ advocated abandonment of 
the Plan, £ so that Government expen- 
diture could be brought down to the 
1951- 52 leyel. This plus current sav- 
ings and utilizätion of unutilized 
foreign exchange reserves could 
finance defence expenditure, he felt. 


ai Prof. Y.R. Pillai, who inaugurated 
the, All-India , Economic Conference, 
referred to-the inadequacy in respect 
of ‘teaching of economics, especially 
inthe context of a developing eco- 
nomy. He said the social science of - 


x 


71 not exporting” réyolution,. Dut will- 


2 ' of. a Eùropean. power. 
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to deal with it, but there is an aware- 


ness that the world is no. more what... 


it was.. 

There is one school, ‘quoting de 
Gaulle’s statements, recalled and ` 
revised by Lippmann, that the Soviet 
Union, restrained iñ Cuba and cha- 
lenged by ‘China; will become more 
‘This’ will 
` lead to the. ““westernization. of:.the 
` Soviet Union.” That- -implies „that - 
” U.S. and the Soviet Union will ‘find ` 


. much-in common ‘because of:therrise’.. 


_of, China.. All alliances: get down- 
graded. as the- big ‘powers: find: thipa 
bothersome.: : 

Others think that, thie Cubaii. (eX: 
ample i is not universally applicable or 
thatthe U.S. can threaten the Soviet - 
Union in other places., Cuba. was “ 
close to home. The'U.S. was firm on 


Cuba becatge. of the dangèr, of: the . 


“ disturbance’ ‘of a delicate:“‘balance, of. 
“power” inthe world; iNow;: ‘US: 


E „may, expect: Khrushchev to: give up . 


“export ‘of | revolution”. <The Soviet 
"Union, however; ' claims... that it- is, 


_ continue to resist export. Of" ‘counter 


| revolution. This problem, will have 


pa 


to: ‘be considered: > os 
The’ feeling in US. is- that ‘thie: Lis: 


a, the. time for “creative diplomacy” 


outside the grooves of Dulles ‘and 


ae cold war fixations:; The pressure‘for 


“an India-Pakistan accord. is ‘seen’ as 
an example. . „That does aot mean the 
US. is picking ^ up'-pieces after. its 
Cuban wictory.. .It .meanst; that: the 


US. will try.to-adjust. things: here ‘and 


- (From Previous page:. a) 


economics was fast achieving seia 


fic precision : and- „exactitude; this 


` had: been made possible by the. consi-- - 


derableé use of mathematics and | sta; 
tistics. Unfortunately, only a few 
universities ‘had made. anathemati¢s — 


`~“ and statistics compulséry | for econo- 


mics. courses. .. These’ ‘two. had’ bé- 
come indispensable tools in ‘planning 
and empirical analysis.’ India “thete- 


. fore could not afford to neglect them: 


Another ‘defect, was - that’. , Students, 
` were not being given sufficient under- 


ae standing of the nature” ‘of, this coun; 


-try’s economy. 

Hé: felt . that- teaching - should be 
reorganized to get' over these: pro- 
-blems. Hé- also’ -felt that classes 


_ should Be- reduced ‘to’ manageable’ - 


proportions. Honours courses should . 
be reintroduced. - a ere 
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there. 
All thee Have let loose plenty of 
speculation ` A tọ the present objec- 
, tives of the! U.S. foreign policy. 
U.S. News cnd World Report in its 
latest issue; kas bluntly written : 
“President. Kennedy, it’s felt, seems 
to be dowagreding ‘Western Europe 
-as:a worldifizce. . Suspicious Euro- 
‘peans ask‘-1J.S: is about to’: make-a 
deal with ‘ Russia’ Over: « 
head.’ y ey 


US. a Allies. l ‘ 
"Business: Veek’s. 


i S5 





in the Wint. House” Vand: -forecasts 
. çhariges: iğ- ietu Kennedy-’ ‘foreign 


- policy; “* Kearedy: will talk: tougher. 
“to our’ Weetrra:European Allies and `- 
to countries arund:the world recéiv-._ 


ing“U.S7 af “And: the paper-adds:. 
“Kennedy ¥ iGelieves <; Khrushchev 
understands. ihe. U.S" ‘retaliatory 
_ Strength, ajc-<cécepts itas ah. inhibit- 
` ing -factor? va Soviet: -ambitions. ‘But 
lig: believes! =e Chinese :dre-. willing 
to, accept. richat war, of even invite 
one ‘if its eae the’: .USS..; anid 
- Russia2. a an 
4 “Phus: ‘the: Chinese ‘attack on 
` Iridia; and ‘tae ‘open -rift ‘between 
Moscow 2rd Peking moveto the 








` cénter' ‘of Kennedy’s foriga, policy 


thinking.” ; 7 farts 
. Inevitasly.. ‘diese new: cna in 


Washington -ace already having; their . 


impactor America’s: NATO: alliés: 
Dean Achesor’s speech’'praising: West 
‘Germany: end asking“ Britain.’ to 


l readjust to?ai- loss. of greatness, and 


the-American decision to discontinue 
work on theSiybolt: missile on which 
the: Britisa hopėd to; build ‘their 
independeat’ deterrent,” have’ shaken 


the intimate relationship: between 


the United Sates and ‘Britain. France 
- meantime z Dutsues the- programme for 
her. own -ntciear force and is even 
trying - ‘tolinduce Britain to-join in 
partnershi2~iThe NATO. allies are 
dragging cher; feét on the, build- 
ing’ up of. -porventional forces; Since 


the.Cubar- crBis, they are ever more’ 


convinced: ‘hat the. - United, States 
inight.go it. ‘Elne, and may eyen make 
up. with th Soviet Union. They, wish 
to achieve; Independence fromthe 


United- States-in: the, military. field, to - 


“ensure, their,wn national. interests: 
* -In this vhanged context, Washing: 
toti’s defeace Policy is also under- 


= 


Europe, S, 


l ; evida 
Outlook” Esks: about “a: new spirit 


-leash © these . hounds 


going a thorough overhaul. Kennedy 
has backed Defence Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s move to scrap the Skybolt 
“project and has also hinted that the 
Nike-Zens anti-missile project is not 
worth the fabulous expense. On the 
same grounds, the RS-70 plane project 
was opposed. While these are like- 
ly.to bring the: Administration ‘into 
conflict with Congress—where differ- 
‘ent. lobbies ‘have’ grown as . vested 
interests, round each of these:arms 


.  projécts; each having ` close links 
~ with ‘Some: sections. of. the- Pentagon 
‘-~Kennédy is not likely to give in 


to: such clamour.. 


* +4Meanwhile, McNamara; drawing 


Jargely upon the terrifying experience 
‘of the- Cuban crisis; is toying with 
the idea of rationalising nuclear war 
by his“ ‘Doctrine of Controlled Res- 
ponse”’: which. has, ‘become an item 
of: exciting, controversy ‘in U.S. to- 


` day:’-Stewart Alsop has defined that, 


the “purpose of the .Doctrine is to 
‘make the nuclear weapon a usable 
instrument of national policy.” The 
underlying idea is. that the nation 
that strikes first will have the upper 
hand. To.this is tagged the propos- 
ed.tule of, the nulcear game ‘that 
cities: ‘should ‘be .out-of-bounds to 
attack. Patently, ‘the McNamara 
doctrine rests on,-the. assujption of 
having a superior deterrent, which 
means.that the.nuclear arms race is 
sought ‘to..be stepped, up instead of 


being controlled. The- no-city, clause . 


Secks to make nuclear war respect- 
able since the mass of the’ people 
might ‘then acqueisce in it. In other 
words,, this new Doctrine indirectly 
admits the growing resistance to the 
‘ety ‘idea of nuclear war iti America. 


Symb of Survival 


.“The. New ‘Year. will show. how 
far: ‘Kennedy will: be able to keep in 
of nuclear 
‘war, for.Cuba has shown that 
diplomacy has played a significant 
part: in cutting across the demons- 


‘tration of nuclear deterrent on either 


side. . More than’ McNamara’s. Doc- 
triné; Kennedy’s unorthodox diplo- 
macy—baséd on recognition of the 
inescapability of peacefully co-éxist- 
ing with Khrishchev—hds become 
‘the symbol of hope and survival for 
the American nation. ‘Realism has 
not .been lacking in the spectrum of 
American. thinking today. 
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They shall not die in want 


PENSION FOR THE AGED $ 


by K.V. AcHUTEAN .KUTTY AND OMKAR SETH  » 


Social security is among the chief: benefits .2 citizen expects in a Welfare State. 


The most important 


aspect of any social security scheme is provision foz the care of the aged. The problem has only been nibbled 
at in our country. The authors, who here present 2 scheme to cover all India, emphasize that even in the 
context of the emergency the importance and UrgeECY of this question should not be minimised. 


Old-age pension for the popula- 
tion is one of the benefits provided 
under any comprehensive social 
security system. A social security 
system has been defined. by ` the 
I.L.O. as “a set of legal provisions 


creating a title to defined benefits .. 


for defined categories of persons in 
defined contingencies. >In addition 
to old age, the contingencies covered 
by a comprehensive system include 
sickness, maternity, employment 
injury, invalidity, unemployment and 
death of bread-winner. Maintenance 
of community health service has also 


been recognised as part of the 


social security system. 

It is not easy: to -fix priorities, 
as each contingency applies to a 
different section of the population 
and the need for covering a particu- 
lar contingency will be the -most 
pressing for the section to which it 
applies. A complete scheme-covering 
all contingencies for the whole popu- 
lation cannot be brought into being 
overnight. It develops gradually 
over a period of-years. The reason 
is not only the heavy firiancial impli- 
cation, but the lack of data and 
experience necessary for initiating 
and running the scheme. 


The Foundation 

The scope of this article is limited 
to a brief description of the State 
schemes of old-age pension in India 
today and to showing that their 
extension to the whole of India in 
their present form or even.in an 
improved form will not be a heavy 
burden on the resources of the State. 
Some form of protection to the needy 
aged is an essential prerequisite for 
any scheme of social security on an 
all-India scale. In fact, this will 
be the foundation on which the 
superstructure of a comprehensive 
old-age pension scheme should be 
built. 

When an employed person retires 
from work there is often a sudden 
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and sharp fal in his income, even « practicable in view of the modest 


where some fcrm of perision is pay- 
able. More cOmmonly, there is in 
this country -a section of the-popula- 
tion, which: does not have any 
regular occupation and in the case 
of these, old. age is a period ‘when 
they feel ‘tkac the community no 


longer needs: them and that: -they 
- have becom2 a. burden. The pre- 


valence of ths; joint family system 
in the past afforded some pròtection 


to those whc were fortunate enough ° 
‘to have relatives. 


breaking . ug. of the joint” family 
system and the migration of the rural 
population td.airban areas in search 
of ‘livelihood; hanged the situation. 
Thus there ers; today a number, of 
people left firiancially helpless in 
their: óld agr en 


P.F. Sthenies. 


Except far-:Government depart- 
ments and scme largė firms, old-age 
pension for smployees. is largely 
unknown in, India. The position 
has been sought to be rectified to 
some extent by-the introduction of 
Provident Fund Schemes. There has 
been a recent move to convert the 
various Providen: Fund schemes into 
a statutory scheme for old age, in- 
validity and survivorship pension- 
cum-gratuity b” raising the contribu- 
tion from ĉł'to 84 per cent of 
the wages of ‘he worker. But the 
Provident Fund Schemes cover only 
the employed persons in some orga- 
nised sectors and leave the most 
vulnerable section of the population 
untouched. 

It is widely recognized that the 
responsibility of looking after the 
needy aged sicu-d be borne by the 
community as g whole, in the absence 
of any specific source of finance to 
support them_' The most logical 
way of doing tkis would therefore be 
to meet the cos out of general taxa- 
tion. Raising -special tax for this 
purpose is acitier desirable nor 


But the gradual: ` 


- expenditure involved. This method 


of financing a social security scheme 
out of taxation is known as social 
assistance as distinct from social insu- 
rance, under which the persons cover- 
ed or insured are required to contri- 
bute a proportion of their wages in 
order to become’ eligible for the 
benefit. 


Recent Experiments 


‘A keen awareness of the need 
for giving some protection to the 
helpless aged led the U.P. Govern- 
ment and, more recently, the Kerala, 
Andhra Pradesh and Madras Govern- 
ments (1957, 1960, 1961 and 1962 
respectively), to introduce old-age 
pension schemes for destitutes and 
other deserving persons. The other 
State Governments havé not made a 
start yet. As the above four States 
account for abovt 63.72 per cent of 
the population of India, the extension 
of this benefit to the remaining 
63.28 per cent has assumed some 
urgency and importance. In a wel- 
fare state all citizens should receive 
equal treatment so far as basic neces- 
sities and amenities are concerned. 
No person should suffer on account 
of his being a resident of a particu- 
lar State. Besides, uniformity in 
social amenities and welfare services 
make for unity of purpose and one- 
ness of feeling. Apart from these 
considerations, one has to remember 
that the need is so basic that it can- 
not be ignored. 

The U.P. Scheme applies to all 
destitute persons aged 65 years and 
above with a period of domicile of 
over one year. A destitute person 
is defined as a person without any 
source of income and without any 
relatives aged 20 years and akove 
bound by custom or usage to support 
him. A relative may be a son, 
son’s son, brother, husband or wife. 
The eligibility to pension, however, 
is subject to all relatives being (i) 
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over 65 years with no income; (i) 
in such a pecuniary condition that 
they are. unable to support- him; 
(iii) incapacitated by blindness, lep- 
rosy, insanity or infirmity; (iv) miss- 
ing for seven years or more or have 
become mendicants/fagirs and sever- 
ed their connections with their fami- 
ly. A widow will be deemed to be a 
destitute even if she has a brother. 
Existence of wife will not debar a 
person except when her earning is 
sufficient to maintain herself and her 
husband. Where both husband and 
wife are over 65 years, both are 
eligible for pension. Where the aged 
destitute is insane, payment may be 
made to a duly appointed guardian. 
Professional beggars, mendicants and 
persons maintained free of cost in 
poor houses are ineligible. Pensions 
may be either for life or for a limit- 
ed term (till minor relatives reach 
the age of 20 years). The rate of pen- 
sion is Rs. 15/- p.m. An Advisory 
Committee normally meets orice a 
year under the chairmanship of the 
Chief Minister to consider the 
situation and recommend necessary 
action. All applications are sanc- 
tioned by the Labour Commissioner. 


In Other States 


The schemes in the other three 
States are modelled broadly on the 
same lines. There are some minor 
differences in detail. In the Andhra 
scheme the pensions vary according 
to locality-——that is, Rs.25/- p.m. for 
cities; Rs. 20/- p.m. for large towns 
with a population of 1 lakh; and 
Rs. 15/- p.m. for small towns and 
villages. This is an improvement on 
the U.P. scheme as it gives some 
weight to the cost of living. This 
illustrates the flexibility of the pen- 
sion scheme based on means test, 
although this may slightly com- 
plicate administration. 


It will be appreciated that the 
pension in the above schemes is 
based on a test in each individual 


. case to make sure that the person 


concerned does not have adequate 
means to live independently. This is 
usually known as ‘means test’. If 
the benefit under a means test pen- 
sion is large enough, then the incen- 
tive to thrift is weakened. In U.P. 
and other States the rate of pension 
at present is much below subsistence 
level. This risk can therefore be 


practically ignored for the present.. 


When the rate of benefit is increased 
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to any appreciable extent in the 
future, this ris< should be borne in 
mind. 

The need tor making a modest 
beginning to provide social assis- 
tance in respect of three groups of 
persons—the pnysically handicapped, 
old persons unable to work, and 
women and chiidren—where they are 
altogether lacking in means of live- 
lihood and support, hes been recog- 
nized by the Government, and it 
has been suggested in the Third 
Plan that a smell relief and assistance 
fund should te constituted for the 
purpose. Details of the proposal, 
are still under consideration of the 
Government. The scheme suggested 
here nearly fis into the framework 
of the above proposal. = 


All-India Scheme 


The existicg schemes are all in 
an experimental stage. Only in respect 
of the U.P. sckeme data are available 
for at least three years. It will be 
a few years before the ultimate level 
of pensioners .s reached and a stable 
position attained in the other three 
States. This is because the section 
of population to which the scheme 
applies may. not be aware of the 
existence of the scheme and it may 
be a year or two before all eligible 
cases in the existing population over 
65 ere award2d pensions. However, 
in the case o° the U.P. scheme, the 
experiment may be regarded as hav- 
ing reached a stable position to some 
extent. It is therefore interesting to 
examine the likely cost of an all- 
India scheme ‘on the basis of the 
working of the U.P. scheme. It 
cannot be tcp strongly emphasized 
that the estimates are purely tenta- 
tive and based upon the data from a 
single scheme (the U.P. scheme) and 
the conditiors in U.P. may be very 
much differert fram those in the rest 
of India. I£ these limitations are 
borne in mind, there will be no harm 
in making such an estimate, however 
crude it may be, for adoption as a 
working basi: for an 2ll-Indiascheme. 


In the U.P. scheme the total 
number of pensions sanctioned up 
to the end of March, 1961 (from 
inception) wes 7,493. Of these, 2,017 
died prior te March 31, 1961, and 
5,476 were alive on that date. If 
5,476 person: drew pension for a full 
year, the expenditure would have 
been Rs. 15=12x5,476=Rs. 9,85,680. 
The actual expenditure for 1960-61 


} 


is stated to be Rs. 8.29 lakhs. One 
reason for this difference can be that, 
in the case of new pensions sanc- 
tioned during 1960-61, pensions 
would have been payable for a part 
of the year only. Also, the number 
of pensioners at the beginning of a 
year is increased by persons attain- 
ing the age of 65, in the defined 
categories eligible for pension, dur- 
ing the year, and decreased by 
deaths among pensioners during the 
year. The balance represents the 
number of pensioners at the end of 
the year. 


- Assuming that the U.P. scheme 
in its present form were applied to 
the whole. of India, the cost for an 
all-India scheme for 1960-61 would 
have been by proportion— 


8.29 x 100 

1650 TRS 49.05 lakhs, 
where 8.29 is the cost under the U.P. 
scheme‘in lakhs of rupees for 1960-61 
and 16.90 represents the U.P. popu- 
lation as a percentage of the total 
Indian population at the 1961 cen- 
sus. A statement showing the split- 
up of the total expenditure State-wise 


-is given on the next page. 


Uncertain Factors 


The above procedure assumes that 
the age at which pension commences, 
the conditions of benefit, the age 
distribution of the population, the 
tate. of benefit, and the proportion 
of population eligible for pension 
which relate to the U.P. scheme will 
apply to the rest of India. This 
assumption may be wide of the mark. 
Assuming, however, that this is the 
case, the total cost for an all-India 
scheme would have been Rs. 49.05 
lakhs or approximately Rs. 50 lakhs 
for 1960-61. 


The cost arrived at above is liable 
to change due to the following 
factors :— 

(i) A lowering of the age at 
which pension is payable. 

(ii) An increase in the rate of 
pension per month. 

(iii) A change in the age distri- 
bution, resulting in an in- 
crease in the proportion of 
the populat.on at ages 65 
and over to the total popula- 
tion. 

(iv) A liberalisation of the con- 
ditions for eligibility to pen- 
sion. 
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0) A change in the nature of 
the pension, i.e., limited 
pension or whole-life pen- 
sion. 

Qi) Cost of administration 
which will partly depend 
upon whether a new agency 
will be created for the pur- 
pose or whether the scheme 
will be administered through 
existing services like the 
Postal, Revenue and Labour 
Departments. 

(vil) A change in economic and 
‘social conditions of 
population. 

It is not possible to allow precise- 
ly for all these factors at the outset. 
It would therefore. be advisable to 
fix the cost of the scheme at Rs. 100 
lakhs, thus making an additional 


provision of Rs. 50 Jakh for all- 


likely increases. This may also be 
considered sufficient to take care of 
the divergence in cost. arising out of 


the difference in experience between l 


U.P. and the rest of India. - 


the .. 


If the totel cost is shared by the 
Central ami State Governments, 
the burden on the Central Govern- 
ment would ‘be Rs. 50 lakhs per 
annum, and that of the States would 
be their prerortionate share in the 
remaining -Es: 50 lakhs. This is a 
very small :znd insignificant propor- 
tion of the zctal tax revenue of the 
country. Taë impact of this cost 
on the -eċcnomy will be almost 
imperceptibE., At the same time, 
the social ard 'psyct ological implica- 
tions of such a.scheme are of 
considerable significance. 


Right Time! a | 
In view. - of the. ne emer- 


gency defence, needs command the 


maximum . ` paibrity. This is ‘as it 
should be.: '3ut sooner or: ‘later the 
hostilities will’ end and peace will 
return. Ecoadmic planning, :slow- 
ed down by: che hostilities, ‘will then 


be- implemęstèd , with ‘redoubled’ 
vigour to mek" “Pt for, the; Tetardä-, 


tion. ; tabs, 
=f 
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Statewise distribution of the estimated cost fi « E Ron-contributory 


old age Pears scheme. ` ae 


Name of State] Union Territory. Percentage of. Union ` 


Uttar Pradesh . 

Bihar 

Maharashtra 

Andhra Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Madras 

Madhya Pradesh 

Mysore 

Gujarat ` 

Punjab i ` 

Rajasthan 

Orissa 

Kerala 

Assam 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 

Tripura 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands | 

Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands 


*SOURCE : Office of the Registrar-General, India 1961 


Totals. 
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Estimata Expen- 
| diture for 1960-61 
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It may be asked how the propo- 
sal for the old-age pension scheme 
is being advanced in thé present 
circumstances. The answer is that 
old-age pension based on means 
test should receive priority over 
other social welfare services and 
social security measures. A younger 
generation can bargain for its rights 
and ‘secure them and there is still 
time to make provision for their old 
age.. But the older generation is not 
in this happy position. Their voice 
is feeble and can hardly be heard. 
To enable them to live with human 
dignity and self-respect is a point of 


_honour for a welfare state. It is no 


argument that these people carried 
on without this protection all these 
‘years and so they can continue to do 
so for some more time. In fact, they 
had not carried on but were forced 
to become destitutes and paupers 
when. they should have got some rest 
and; peace. 


It is therefore suggested that there 


„is no opportune time for starting this 


scheme. The earliest is the most 
opportune. It is unlikely that the 
provision for welfare and social 
security measures in the Third Plan 
will be completely done away with, 
although it will be considerably 
reduced. So long as some provision 
exists, priority should be given to 
this scheme. The need is desperate; 
the cost ‘nominal; and the advan- 
tages overwhelming. 
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` FIFTH REPUBLIC : ACT TWO 


De Gaulle’s Fifth Republic—born 
of the pro-colonialist coup d’etat in 


1958 and since confirmed by a series. 
of popular referendums—now enters’ 


its second phase, in the wake of the 
November legislative elections. The 
new Parliament is now composed of 
a Gaullist majority and an alert 
minority determined to oppose the 
personal rule of a single man—the 
all-powerful President of the Repub- 
lic, Gen. De Gaulle. - 

It is a pecularity of the French 
scene—a legacy of the French Revo- 
-lution—that no successful politician 
can afford to be known as a man of 


the Right, or even a conservative. . 


As the French Parliament. reopened 
this time, the now-dominant Gaullist 
Party—the UNR (Union pour la 
Nouvelle Republique)—took : the 
bold step of changing the traditional 
seating arrangement in the National 
Assembly, which dates from the time 
of the Revolution when the- Royal- 
ists sat on the Right and the Repub- 
licans on the Left.: The Gaullists 
placed themselves from Left to 
Right around the first’ rows of the 
demi-circle, with the others behind 
them in successive tiers. A Gaullist 
spokesman explained: “The real di- 


vision of today is no longer between - 


Left and Right—outmoded con- 
cepts—but between the Government 
and the Opposition.” 


The’ Charge 

The non-Gaullist deputies ‘refused 
to accept this reasoning, which they 
_ immediately branded as spurious. 
Somewhat heavy-handedly, they 
painted out that the Gaullist regime 
is more closely linked than any pre- 
vious one to the financial and indus- 
trial “‘powers-that-be”—and_ there- 
fore definitely qualifies as a party 
of the Right par excellence. There is 
a great deal of truth in this argument. 
Not only is the Prime Minister, 
Georges Pompidou,.a director’ of 
the Roschchild Bank, but the F ‘oreign 
Minister, Couve de Murville, is con“ 
nected with other powerful Banks; 
and the Finance Minister, Giscard 
d’Estaing, is closely associated with 
such industrial empires as those of 
Schneider and Wendel. When a 
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deputy, following Prime Minister 
Pompidou’s address to the Parlia- 
ment, rose to attack the personnel 
of the Gaullist regime as the “agents 
of big money”; a ripple of laughter 
spread across the Gaullist benches— 
no ‘one cared even to deny this 
obviously accurate “accusation”. 
Yet the spokesmen of the Fifth 
Republic and the UNR, without 
feeling embarrassed about their 
links with-the rich and the powerful, 


‘promise to serve the interests of the 


common man, the farmer and the 
worker, and occasianally even go so 
far as to 'cescribe themselves as 
“socialists”—as the Minister of Edu- 
cation” recently- did. A- Socialist 
deputy, under the. epplause of the 


‘Communists and Radicals as well 


as his, own Party, sarcastically re- 
marked in Parliament the other day 
that the Prime Minister’s verbal 
programme, sounded like a “cata- 
logue of the Samaritain”—the name 
of the big, popular Paris department- 
store. _ 

The Evidence ` 

The . deputies of the Left—and 
a few of the democratic Centre— 
claim that the crucial question of the 
Regime’s real nature and intentions 
is answered best. by the government’s 
proposed . Budget for 1963, which 
has just been adopted, in its broad 
outlines, by the Gaullist majority 
in Parliament. 

Here are some of the aspects 
which the Left.singled out for.attack: 
Four times as much money, by the 
provisions .of the new Budget, is 
to be spent for the development of 
an atomic striking force as for the 


construction of much-needed schools. © 


The taxes on the big corporations 
are to be somewhat reduced, while 
the ‘indirect sales taxes that enter 
into the prices of food and clothing 
are to be increased, thus raising the 
cost of living for the average con- 
sumer. France is the country where 
the rich are taxed the least, and the 
new Budget ‘only confirms that fact: 
70 per cent of the government's 
revenues will coms from the sales 
taxes—which are the same for every 


pocket-book—and only a relatively — 


small percentage from income taxes, 
which vary with the individual's 
ability to pay. 


Atomic Power... 

With the end of the Algerian war, 
France is at peace for the first time 
in a generation, and free to concen- 
rate on her own affairs. But, as 
Premier Pompidou explained in his 
address to Parliament, the cost of 
“national defence” will be greater, 
not less, than. before because of the 
compelling need to “modernize the 
Army” and equip it with the most 
destructive weapons of modetn war. 
France must become a full-fledged 
atomic power in her own right, so 
that she will not have to depend on 
the United States for defence—so 
runs the government’s argument, 
and it is not likely to be substantially 
changed by the recent U.S. offer of 
Polaris missiles for a French atomic 
unit to be incorporated in NATO. 

- In its opposition to the Gaullist 
Budget, the Left advocated a subs- 
tantia] reduction: of military expens- 
es, in the hope of freeing substantial 
sums for schools and homes, old age 
and veterans’ pensions, hospitals, 
state-subsidized culture and sport. 

, The argument of the Lett depu- 
ties is that France can show her in- 
dependence from the overpowering 
figure of Uncle Sam much more 
effectively by renouncing the heavy 
demands of the cold war, and leading 
the way in the search for peace 
through mutual concessions to end 
the more dangerously explosive as- 
pects of the continuing antagonisms 
between the Western Powers and 
the Soviet bloc. There is no need, 
say the Communists and Socialists, 
for a national atomic striking force. 

This point of view was brilliantly 


‘expressed, in the ceremonial opening 


address to’ Parliament, by the 87- 
year-old “Dean of the National 
Assembly”, Canon Kir, a Catholic 
dignitary and Mayor of the small city 
of Dijon as well as the oldest member 
‘of Parliament. The plump, white- 
haired but lively canon courageous- 
ly advocated abandoning the costly 
effort to build up an atomic strik- 
ing force, and devoting the vast 
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sums thus economized to the cons- 
truction of schools and homes. 


In his first post-electoral speech, 
President De Gaulle—stronger than 
ever in the power he wields over the 
State and nation—tried to calm the 
widespread fears of his despotic 
tendencies by explicitly denying any 
intention of setting up a one-party 
system. The fact remains that, with 
a clear Parliamentary majority of 
deputies who are practically at his 
service, ‘there seems, to be little to 
prevent himfrom putting into’ practice 
the foreign and domestic policies 
of his choice. And ‘both De.Gaulle 
and the UNR are doing ‘what they 


can to weaken and neutralize their ~ 
ie -the . 


legal opposition. For exa 
UNR majority party successfully -ex- 
cluded any Communist . members 


from the National Assembly’s: Exe- 


cutive”Bureau—though by the rules 
and regulations of the Fifth. Republic 
there should have been a Communist 
Vice-President, in view of that 


party’s numerical importance: in the 


Parliament. * . Eo’ ye 
Eni rp 


ts 2 


Quarantine. . d 
. At the same time, Gen. De Gaulle 
has practically placed’ a’ political 
quarantine around the President of 
the, Senate, Gaston Monnerville, 
who played an active and influential 
role in the movement - against’ De 
Gaulle’s growing “personal ` power” 

in the recent referendum and elec- 
toral campaigns. Ever ‘sincé, ‘Dé 
Gaulle has been pointedly snubbing 
the Senatc President at official 


affairs. As a result, Monnerville’s - 


own Party, the “Deriiocrati¢ Left”, 
as well as the Socialists and. Com: 
munists, refused to participate’ ii’ the 
traditional visit, of the, Senatorial 
executive bureau to the, President's 
palace. 


The parties of the anti-Gaullist 
opposition are still very much alive 
and kicking, though. they: can hardly 
hope to play more than .a-secondary 
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© ment’s policies and, power. . 


role of critcsm and counter-weight 
in the five jecrs that lie ahead. 


As expected, the Noyember elec- 
toral. co-ope-a-ion between _Com- 
munists ant Socialists—and other 
groups of: tthe „ “non-Communist 
Left” —will ro: lead quickly and 
easily. to æ; ew: version .of the 
“Popular Fecm” with a common 
programme. ‘sf social reforms at 
home and a- peace-making foreign 
policy. . But: tEe, Socialists, in. an 
important . post-election. . meeting, 
approved: tte successful November 
tactic, of - - Supporting Communist 
candidates: in:zame districts in return 


for. Commumst votes, for .Socialist - 


candidates in others. Fhe. Socialists 
simply left. thexdbor open for. negotia- , 


‘tions ;with: tae Communist ‘Party in 


the. future-—tLey-:made - no" definite 
proposals fox å nity of action;on. the 
immédiate, ister of.the day, 1 |-> 


Ina post =Gestoral’ meeting of its - 
Central’ Committee, ‘the’ Communist 


Party corisiGé-azly_toned:.'down. its 
longstanding‘ cpdosition: to some ‘of. 


the basic’ feaiires of Western policy 


’- in an‘ effort'te'! some to’ ferms with 


the “Socialists: - -Thé - party. officially 
and ‘clearly, affirmed “that existing 
differences between Communists and 


Socialists’ coacerning ‘the Common 


Market and “he.Atlantic Pact—both 
of which are wrcle-heariedly endors- 
ed by the Sceaists and denounced. 
by the Comiitnists—should not be 
an ‘obstacle ü e-operation between 
these parties ca ‘issués which ‘unite 
them: taxes-o2 ?be'tich instead of the 
poor, funds for! ‘education and hous- 
ing; BO, i ‘atoniÈ | striking ` ` force, 
eto.. ‘ 


epe of 4 so w ‘ dyes 


Mailed Fist i vs yeu 


"Meanwhile, 6 ‘the deputies’ and 
politicians * wee. ‘busy, talking, ` the 
Government Dreily showed its’ mail: 
ed fist by sending soldiers and police 
to occupy tko bus-stations ‘hear 
Paris’ where thearaintenance workers 
were ‘on Striks' for -higher pay. And 
when thé“ ‘groard. crews of the’ Paris 
airports ‘‘dec:d=c , to strike,- the 
Government -Tequisitioned’ the’. per- 
sonnel ' involved “and' ordered the 
workers to’ stey cn the job. i 

, These, dangrous infringements 
on.the traditiora” rights of organiz- 
ed labour are creating still another 
basis for a uric, opposition to the 
less popular aspects of the- Govern- 
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«WITH NEHRU ALL 
THE WAY” 


A friend has brought to my: 


notice an absurd mistake in page 7 
‘column 3 .of your journal dated 
‘Dec 16, wherein Mr Bhagwat Jha 
‘Azad, M.P., in a contributed article 
“With Nehru all the way”? refers to 
an alleged speech of mine at Madras 
and comments on what he has quot- 
‘ed.as what I said. The whole thing 
is a joke in Shankar’s Weekly of 
Dec:2, ‘page 7: “News that will not 
make .headlines.’ The “speech” 
-therein- ‘printed is intended for a 
humorous ‘piece and Mr Bhagwat 
Jha’ Azad your contributor has taken 
it for.a real speech and bitterly com- 
ments on‘it/.I am surprised that any- 
‘one: could have thought that the 
column in Shankar’s Weekly was a 
real ‘report of’ an actual specch. 
There’ is mischief enough in ill- 
conceived jokes: But when the joke 
is taken to be news the mischief: gets 
multiplied. I pity Mr Bhagwat Jha 


Azad for having fooled himself in . 


this way. You at least, Sir, as Edi- 
tor could have saved this absurdity 
when you read’ the article before 
printing it. 

C. Riacepdlisiati 


Madras. ` 


`" Í'hàve séen Rajaji’s contradic- 


tion. He has been kind enough to 
write a personal letter to me also. 
After reading his categorical contra- 
diction,.I must say I regret having 
misquoted him asa result of some 
mix-up in my clippings. However, 


Iam happy to find Rajaji repudiating f 


all such’ ideas and views with which 


a 


people associate him in this country. `` 


I, regret ` the embarrassment caused 
to Mainstream. 

. l Bhagwat Jha Azad. 
Kemaitha | 
(Bihar), 


Generally we presume that our 


eminent contributors have checked 


‘the accuracy of quotations and re- 


ferences. - Sri Azad’s letter clears 
the position, and we ‘trust Rajaji i is 
now more than satisfied. 

R ; —Ed., Mainstream. 


MAINSTREAM. 


Frankly Speaking f 


The first round of the latest series 
of Jndo-Pakistan talks is over, 
followed by the inevitable spate of 
statements and explanations. If—a 
very big If—Indian newspapers re- 
flect our feeling, there is in this 
country great desire, even anxiety, 
for a settlement with Pakistan over 
the Kashmir issue. 

Mr Kingsley Martin, a perceptive, 
and, in most matters though not so 
much on this, a sympathetic observ- 
er of the Indian scene, notes that 
there has been a “sharp reversal of 
policy”. He goes on to say: “The 
left wing, which- opposes any com- 
promise in the interest of joint 
defence, can be politically ignored. 
for the time being; it is small and 
powerless. The right wing, which 
wants American aid and joint de- 
fence, is vocal and far more ready 
for concessions in Kashmir than ever 
before.” (New Statesman, Dec 14) 

pan igre as this may be, it 
has to be admitted that’ the “left 

wing”, insofar as it is represented 
by the so-called leftist parties, has, 
for one reason or another, become 
utterly confused and ineffective. This 
does not mean, however, that there 
is no independent’ but unorganised 
leftist opinion. It’ would be an un- 
fair summary of this opinion to say 
that it does not favour a compromise 
in the interest of joint defence. But 
it certainly does not favour a settle- 
ment involving the surrender of 
Kashmir, particularly under condi- 
tions which smack of pressure from 
Britain and America—pressure which 
they are able to exert because of our 
trouble with China. 
To understand this “left wing” 
view (and in calling it “left wing” I 
. am only using a not too accurate but 
convenient shorthand), one must 
understand basic facts about Pakis- 
tan—facts often ignored or- slurred 
over by. British critics including 
“leftist” ones like Mr Martin. (I say, 
this with great respect and as a cons- 
tant follower and admirer of his 
writings.) 
These facts are that Pakistan was 
built on the foundations of certain 
emotions. One of these was a mys- 


tic faith in the valour of Muslims and. 


their contempt for and conviction 
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of ability to beat the Hindus. It 
was a hangover from the history of 
Muslim conquests and, despite two 
centuries of British rule, some Mus- 
lims regarded themselves as the 
“Phatay Qaum”—the victorious race. 

In the days of the pre-partition 
agitation, I have covered dozens of 


Muslim League meetings and Mr- 


Jinnah himself was once pleased to 
certify that my reports of’ such 
meetings were “fair”. I mention 


that only to show that there was and: 


is no prejudice on my part. These 


‘meetings were a study ‘in mass: 


psychology. Mr Jinnah spoke little, 
but: there wes a lot of singing and 
slogan-shouting. The Leaguers 
under the inspiration of Jinnah were 
expert in coining “Nara”. One 
very exciting sequence ran thus: 

“Pakistan”. 

“Leyke Rahengay.” 

“Kaisay Lengay Pakistan?” 

“Ladke Lengay Pakistan; Marke 
Lengay Pak:stan.” 

“Kaisay Lengay Pakistan?” ~ 

“Jaisay Liyethey Sara Hindus- 
than.” f 

This idea that they can take India 
by force drilled into the minds of the 
suggestible Pakistani masses was the 
real drive behind the invasion of 
Kashmir. But they soon found 
that India—secular India—was both 


willing and able to resist aggression. - 


It was the shock of this realisation 
that made Pakistan so willing to 
walk into the American parlour. 
In an article written by him as early 
as February1948, Mr Martin already 
noted the feeling here that our case 
had “not been cansidered on its 
merits, but subordinated to the uses 
of power politics.” “In particular, 
it is said that one of the underlying 
factors has been Anglo-American 
concern about bases in Pakistan.” 
(New Statesman and Nation—Feb. 
21, 1948). 

The amazing fact is that the very 
existence of these bases continued 
to be denied. As late, as. Nov 2, 
1962, the Pakistan Fress Attache in. 
London, in a letter published in 
Tribune, flatly denied that there were 


any American bases. The next week . 


he was challenged tc explain wnat 
facilities were granted to. the notori+ 


‘ed as saying. 


‘Na Tolay Jatay Hai.” 


} 
ous U-2 which was shot down by 
the Russians in June 1960. It was 
on Dec 3, 1962, that Mr Wali Khan, 
representative of the Frontier Tribal 
Areas, told the Pakistan National 
Assembly at Rawalpindi about the 
two bases at Cherat and Badber in 
the old North-West Frontier area 
border’ng on Afghanistan. 

Nine days later, Col Robert 
Georder, Commander of the Badber 
base, issued an ingenious contradic- 
tion. He said that there were no 


“missiles at Badber and that a 150- 


foot weather tower (part of the U.S. 
Defence Communications system) 
had been mistaken for a missile 
launching pad. “By keeping this 
communications station, the U.S. is 
serving the free world”, he was quot- 
“Our presence here is 
2 symbol that we are going to stand 
by Pakistan.” 

Subtleties apart, the base fact is 
that Pakistan is an “ally” and India, 
a “friend” (sometimes) of the United. 
States. These. are brutal facts of 
power which nothing can alter. 
India, no doubt, is prepared to pay a 
modest price for retaining that friend- 
ship. But that price cannot be the 
surrender, of ten million people of 
Kashmir, who have had a taste of 
democratic development, who are 
being slowly assimilated into a free 
and democratic society, to the tender 
mercies of a dictatorship. 

Unfortunately (and I am saying 
this not in anger but in sorrow), 
faith in democracy was never one 
of the basic impulses of Pakistan. 
-How often have I not heard quoted 
at those mass meetings, the lines: 
“Jambhooriyat ek Aisi Hukoomat 
Hai, ki Jismay Admi Ginay Jatay 
(Democracy 
is a political system in which men 
are counted, not weighed). After 
this the speakers would go on to ask 
how a system which gave one vote 
to the Holy Prophet Mohammed, to 
Qaide-Azam Jinnah, and to the 
humble speaker, could be right, to 
be greeted with thunderous applause 
implying that it couldn’t be right. 

The Western Powers pretend that 
the democracy which they profess 
and Pakistan’s dictatorship are the 
same coin. (So does Sri Jaya 
Prakash Narayan, with a disdainful 
perversion ‘of the fundamentals of 
Sarvodaya). But pretensions born of 
political expediency cannot change 
facts. For confirmation of current 


: (Continued on page 18) 
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Fears 


by YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO; `. 


‘This poem by the well-known Soviet poet: Yevtushenko appeared -in 


Komsomolskaya Pravda recently. Depicting the upsurge ọf ` new, thoughts in 


the Soviet Union today, it powerfully highlights the nightraare of dark repres: 
sion that the country had passed firoagh under Stalin.: age 


Begging for. alms at churëh vestibules. 


_ The fears slithered‘ everywhere, like shadows, ye a ES Sean h i 


; And when we should. have: cried, we were ‘Silent. : 


. Foreigners !. And with one’s own wife? pagai 


With conviction, brave and. pure, (hoe Bpa Baan 


Fears are dying ‘in Russia: ` ies De Be Se.’ 
Spectres of past years ° s, PA at A 
They are like old women 6) Fhe oy d 


I E A when' they were in full power. A : ea 
At the court ‘of triumphant lies + 


Worming their way into every home. 
People were tamed unobtrusively, , 
Upon everyone ‘was put a seal.- ie: 






When silence was required;'y ‘we were trained’ ‘to ery, BPS ae 


All this is remote now, - -~:” ey ~ a 2 He oS ae EP a 
It is even strange. recalling. an, ook a See bree 
The sectet fear of denunciation Me ee ee T EA 
The fear of the knock’ on- “the door, ts we ee 
The fear. of speaking - with foreigners’ Tmagine, mi o a 


t a teat 


And the boundless fear.....: + 


Of remaining alone after the march,” itiaking * ‘a *swosome’ with’ silence? 


It was not cowardice.. - ` 


skis A Aoi a na TR 





The Chkalovs rose into‘the air, <i > : ʻi i Woe 
The Stakhanoys cut ‘through layers, oe pe ae ee eee 
Nor. were we afraid to. build in snowstorms: z te ss A 
Or to go into battle under bullets,- yee NE Paes, 

But sometimes we were mortally. afraid BEG s 





To talk to ourselves. - 2 eet: DG at Aa Sz aH ee 
' : gee è 2 toe w at fas al 
. , Fears are dying in, Russia, Ez A ghee a eet 
And, just imagine, things are not bad without theri E AE ee 
`. Buildings go up with a bang - os Owen a oe 


‘I see new, bright fears: 


` Which is truth itself, 


- And of having. too much confidence: in oneself. _- 





For people, living people, not people from Pongo! H 


We did not fall and we were not corrupted, oi ne ee gee 


And it is not in vain that now among the, enemy i OP ot Ree 
Russia, which has frhemphed o over fear, | + i 
Arouses great fear. .. -> uke He 





The fear of being’ insincere to‘ “the ‘coimtry ` ce t ui `- 
The fear of degrading by untruth the idea `~ l ` 


The fear of boasting until one becomes stupid,’ Bs 4 Re Flea 


T e ‘ PE on 


_ The fear of repeating other people’s words; ¿° = 


The fear of degrading others by a lack‘of confidence i in Ai 5 


And as F write these verses; ia >t : E ' $ Sa * a 
Sometimes hurrying ‘against my will, is hes a u 


' T write them ‘in’the sole fear re e a 
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That I am not writing them with all my power: ae oa 


- post. ” 
. moment, it, is.said; that Kirov was killed 


"and. most ’ brutal 


a and their?’ friends, 


DIGGING UP TRUTH 


It is interesting to note the following 


. News*item: from Moscow by the Yugoslav 
`~ news agency Tanyug recently: 


The new edition of the ` textbook 
“The History of the Communist Party of 
Soviet Union” which has been publish- 


-ed in the USSR, is said to “explain more 


universally questions ‘pertaining '.to the 
birth and growth. of Stalin’s ` personality 


, ` cult?” The-.-book observes that -even in 


1934, on the eve of the.17th Party Cong- 


_ Téss, "the atmosphere’ of Stalin’s personality 


cult was created and that “many delegates 


‘at the? party. congress thought that the 


time had come to -transfer Stalin from ‘the 
office of party secretary general to another 
However, it was precisely at that 


in a. manner ‘not yet ‘explained, which 


< -helped „Stalin to employ mass Teprisals 
violations’ of © socialist. 


‘legality. i 
. The. book: ‘reveals: ‘for the first time 


` some materials:concerning, Stalin’s mistakes 


inthe field of the land, collectivization in 
the thirties. Stalin i is said to have neglec- 
ted Lenin’s warnings which brought about 


: too hasty collectivization, violations of the 
- principle of voluntarism; - employing force 


and .:collectivizing..even small cattle. and 


“`: poultry farms.. The book assesses this* as 


"orie of ‘the most erroneous estimates and 
the cduse.of maiiy ‘errors committed during 


"+ the mags collectivization: of land.” - 


‘FRANKLY SPEAKING (Contd. ) 
facts, of Pakistani’ life, our leftist- 


friends’ could make a casual reference 
to: the pláintive, pathetic statement of 
Miss ..Fatima, “Jinnah ` (issued . < 
Dec 25) in- ‘which ‘she, says: 


such ‘a- pass that civil liberties elude. 
the’ people.” 

“Now, a word’ about “the virtuous 

“right ‘wing’ ‘which ‘Wants | peace: 


with Pakistan—at any price. This, 


wing’ ‘consists’ mostly of businessmen 


papérs run by them. ` : Their approach 


is purely’ commercial. -Their logi¢ is - 


simple. Fighting China costs a lot 
of money..’ They would like to. do it! 


“cheap. One way is to fight to’ the 


last British’ guni and the last. Ameri- 
can-“dollar.' Another is to 'save 
‘money: somehow. -Why not cut out 
the Five-Year Plan?“Why not aban-- 
don prohibition? Why not give up. 
Kashmir and. save the money we- 
are spending | on its defence and deve-’ 
lopment’? ' a 
This line’ of thought is degrading: 

Freedom, like ‘every other commo-: 
dity, must be paid for; and its value: 
rating: is very high.. ‘A nation, that 
wants --to’. evade: the - responsibility- 


of paying. its pae will soon lose free- - 


dom, is 


seg heey 


“ 6. N. Acharia. 


MAINSTREAM: 


Ft is k 
- -nöthing“ short “of tragedy that ii | 
Pakistan things’should have come to. 


and the’ news-. 


igas 


-ar 


Soap Bok 


Rajaji’s Primer 


“The State is different from the 
Prime Minister. The party in power 
is not the State. Ministers who 
function by reason of a particular 
party being in a majority in Parlia- 
ment should not think ‘that they dre 
the same as the State...... The deci- 
sions of Government may be arrived 
at by those functioning as Ministers, 
but the orders of Government based 
on those decisions are issued in the 
name of the President and signed by 
the secretaries who are permanent’ 
servants of the State...... elt 

No, this is not from | any text- 
book. (Text-books are’ never so 
simple in language). It is from C.R. 
The style is as unmistakable as the 
sentiments are unexceptionable. C.R. 
in fact is a first-class adult education’ 
man. Those who have’ read his 
Tamil primers know it. His “Thambi 
Vaa”, “Idaiyum Padi”, and “Ooru- 
kku Nalladu” are the best books ior 
anyone who wants to‘ learn the 
Tamil language ‘and script. Nobody 
ever doubts C.R’s subtlety or know- 


: ledge either. But in the communica- 


tion of this knowledge, when he is 
not being too shrewd by half, he 
oversimplifies. ` 

The lines quoted at the outset 
are from an article ‘C.R. ‘has’ written 
in defence. of his chela, Even if 
Prof. Ranga thinks he is capable of 
taking care of himself, the master 
isn’t so, sure. . Finding „that the, 
people have tended to brush off Sri. 
Ranga’s protest. against the use .of _ 
the Prime Minister’s picture and | 
words on mobilisation posters, the 
guru has come out with a nice consti- 
tutional lecture on the. unconstitu- 
tionality of such posters, , 

The statement ‘of first principles 
of the “dvaita” in parliamentary 
democracy is the opening movement 
of this little homily. Further down, 
C.R. gives the advice that such pos- 
ters and appeals should run in the 
name of and, if necessary; with the . 
portraits of the President as the 
supreme image of the mnon-party 
nature of the State and as Comman- 
der-in-Chief of all the forces. 

Now, are war posters (or the 
posters 
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issued for: the antt-small-. 


4 


pox campaign znd the co-operative 
week—which aBo'carried the Prime 
Minister’s. portraits) in the same 
category as a scamp or a coin or a 
flag? The posters to which the two 
R’s have objected aren’t orders, 
but only appeals to the people. 
Could they hare been issued under 
the signature of the Defence. Secre- 
tary? That would be thoroughly 
constitutional,. but hardly helpful.. 
Posters..are issued in the name of. 
those who have a Known hold on the 
people’s imaginations. That is why 
in Britain, hore of constitutionality, 
the. War- posters ‘in World War II 
showed Churcaill: and blazoned his 
“We shall fightthem on the beaches” 
speech. In. World War, I it was 
“Kitchener Wants You” and not 
ane Good, King George Wants 
ou 


In our country Sri Nehru has 
all along been regarded as an image 
of fight and freedom. In everyone 
of our languages, the adjective most 
often: going before his personal name 
is “Veer”. The popular mind still 
thinks of ‘him as the leader of a 
struggle much-more than as a preach- 
er of Panchshsel. Who better; then, 
to remind the people of their duty? 
His being President or Prime Minister 
has nothing -to do with the, poster. 

What 'a'pity the Communist 
Chinese didn’. attack us when Rajaji 
was 'G.G,! 


x 


Room for “Cus l 


1 


: It is good to read that i in Orissa ‘ 


there will be restrictions on the use 
of electricity For commercial display 
and shop window signs. I ‘wish 
somebody tcld the authorities in 
Delhi that such a thing was overdue 
in the Capital. 


_ Walking around Connaught Cir- 
cus no one would think ‘there is a. 
crisis in the country. The fronts 
of cinemas or the shop awnings or the 
Place’ s mary-pillared corridors do 
not give an inkling of any emergency. 


Two moaths ago the. Irrigation, 
and Power Minister gave an impress- 
ive list of Co’s and Don’ts on how 
to save power. Although the same 
-Minister eanier pleaded helplessness 


` 


regarding Delhi’s power. situation, 
the Prime Minister was quick to 
point out to him the Centre’s respon- 
sibility. The Union Government 
can and must advise the Delhi Admi- 
nistration and’ Corporation to en- 
force austerity. 

It is good that for Republic Day 


‘this year there will be no illumination 


of public buildings: Why not make a 
start with also cutting down private 
power consumption for non-indus- 
trial uses? There are ways of doing 
it. The announcement on January 
l that powe: and water will cost 
more in the Capital is not enough. 
Ceilings ‘for private consumption 
should also be thought of. 

And the rate for excess consump- 
tion might be made prohibitive—say, 
ten times the normal rate. That 
would curb the gaudy display at 
weddings—and the wedding season 
is only half over. Leaving it all to 
voluntary gocd, sense hasn’t worked, 
We are a nation of grand evaders. 

Some of Delhi’s factories have 
already switched over to defence 
production, and the démand for: 
power. will rise swiftly. - Even if the 
DESU-has enough electricity to feed 
these. factories and spare more -for 
the civilians’ use, it is time it began 
training the people from now on 
for.the days when the problem will 
really.become acute. Anyway, why 
should the..street lights be on till 
7a.m. daily ? Theyare not really need- 
ed beyond 5.30 even in these winter 
mornings. And what about stopp- 
ing the leaking street taps? 

-It is not enough if Sri Mehr 
Chand Khanna sets a limit of Rs. 250 
for ‘the electricity used in Ministers’ 
houses.. Publicising such a thing 
invites derisive comment rather than 
any sympathy for the poor rulers 
left groping in the dark and shiver- 
ing in the tall-ceilinged, many- 
curtained rooms. 

Let some thought be turned on, 
the street lights turned off ear- 
ier 

— Scribbler. 


GIVE GENEROUSLY 
TO THE 


DEFENCE FUND 
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DANGER OF ‘SUBVERSION. .(Continued fom peze II) 


dictate terms; instead, merit came to. 
be recognized. And over the years 
the non-aligned peace area has grown 
in size to include 26 countties of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America., 
In India’ S case also, _ non- 
alignment has stood the test ‘of stress 
and strain. It,is idle to,’ contend 
that the border. conflict, ‘With, China 
would not, have’ arisen if India had 
been aligned. ‘If. India.“had_ been: 
aligned, the’ nature of the ‘conflict 
would have been ‘very different from, 
what itis today. It would have been 
a global, conflict. ‘In contrast, what 
do wé see today? ‘We see that ‘China 
has been sevérely 
opinion, capitalist, socialist: or non- 
aligned. Noi-dlignment has’ not’ 


stood in the way of our taking , up: 


arms ` against ‘the, aggréssor '“and° 
accépfing aid from’ friendly countries’, 
the world over. Chinese aggression, 
if anything, only proves the basic’ 
correctness of India’s policy. nie 
- It is true that the ruling citcles 


ia Western cOunitries are irked over : 
India’s advocacy of non-alignment: - 


Even while privately conceding, the: 
benefit flowing fromthe non-aligned. 


peace area in maintaining ‘peaceful ” 


co-existence, these circles have attack-: 
ed non-alignment with ai: view ‘to. 
preserving the ‘wavering. élements 
within their pact’ arrangements: : It 
cannot be seriously : expected ' that 
there would be public appreciation 


by the Western circles of the -policy- 


of non-alignment.’ In fact, it should 
be realized that they have a politi- 
cal: interest’: in, bringing pressure 


on India to give up non-alignment in ' 
order ‘to justify the validity of, their” 


military ‘pacts and alliances. The’ 


Socialist camp,.on.the other: hand,;. 


has’ publicly acknowledged the need 


for and the legitimacy: of, the: peace 2 
bloc, represented by the non-aligned > 
` about military. ‘strategy.’ Yet, 


countries. 
One thing we. have to, caeinemniber’ 


in thé immediate. context” of. the ` 


Chinese aggression is the fact that 
even the Western circles have not. 
questioned our right to remain non- 


aligned. They have -said- that their- 


help will be unconditional!,., The 
voice. against notialignment ‘is’ heard 
only from within the country. 

By speaking, for alignment with 
the Western ~ bloc, ‘by posing the 
Chinese aggression as a manifesta- 


„tion of Communist + expansionism , 
‘and by seeking to enlatge thie atea of ` 
conflict, Rajaji is sowing. on -Indian : 
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‘isolated from world: . 
peril: 
cies ‘and dene preparation gets the’ 


full faith in the people. 
lions.in this couriry believe in Socia- 
‘ism, , planned ‘progress and. non- 
Ther are solidly béhind. 
They reject, 


‘alignment. 


soil the seede. of a world conflict. 
Also, he 5 helping China indirectly 
to get out of its present isolation by 
introducing idological polemics into 
its aggressive acts. 

It is oaly-in this: context of the. 
need to- ‘Keep’ world opinion solidly: 
on Our side ir condemnation of the 
nakéd ` Chřjesz 
say there 5; the danger’ of Rajaji’s 


utterances Jhiridering our. ' present” 


national purpose. The demand for 


a change ia ‘the Ieadership | put’ for- 
ward -by Räajtand others, of his way’ 
of thinking Gomes ‘in’ the. way of" 
_ building- iS recessary- faith in: the. 


nation’s leatlerchip, ata timé of grave’ 
His criticism ‘af India’s poli- 


widest’ ‘publicit=; thanks to a friendly 
press, and ames a mockery’ of the’ 


people’s spcitencous. support ‘to thè. 


Governmen:. } Clearly.:, Rajaji’s line 


of reasonirg: ‘olacés the .self-confi-’. 


dérice of avin ‘nation at a discount 
and -undérmines the people’s’ confi- 


dence in the leadership at a time of ` 


grave: :national: emergency: ~ 
‘Rajaji hes: paced as a demanid of: 


‘his party beZare the- Government the; 
suppression of;Communists. Accord- © 
ing to him, the Communists .consti-, 


tute. dangerciis: 2lements: at this time 


of national. emergency. Well, it. is. 


known - that: the- Communists : ‘have 
supported without. reservation all 
measures ‘ taken* by. the :- Nehru 


. Government Gn i ‘defence of our coun“ 


try’s. integrit7: ; "Notwithstanding the 
recent, arrests, “they are campaigning 


in. defence: of ‘cur, national ‘policies ` 


and helping the: war effort in every 
way. On the other hand; ‘Rajaji 
is carrying on = tirade against the 
national leacersaip in his speeches 
and’ ‘writings. ‘He is . talking _ of 
“alternative -leadetship”,, | “broad- 
basing- the, Government” ‘and even 
the 
Communists mre not..put forward 
any demand. -far - curbing _Rajaji’s. 


activities during the present’ national 


emergency... This.is because. we have 
_The mil- 


Prime Minister ‘Hehru. 
Rajaji’s ideology that spells nothing 
but tuih to thar future. 


‘Having’ sdid® this, I must? warn | 


our ‘countrynn, jot to be complac- 
ent. We have‘need to “guard against 
subversion, ‘waatever its origin. We 


aggression. that we 


have resolutely to oppose thie sinis- 
ter designs of those who talk of alter- 
native leadership and’ broadbasing 
of the Government: Nehru stands 
for a certain ideology and that has 
been approved by the millions in 
this country. By rallying béhind 
him in meeting the Chinese aggres- 
sion, we also-give strength and power, 
to the ideology that has stood us in 
good stead over the years. 


Maine scala Ais RCN 
FOR RAJAJVS BENEFIT. 


\ Washington ‘Post -answering. 
“critics who-- fault Prime. Minister 
Nehru for hot ‘throwing’ India’ s full 
weight into the balance of the West” 
recently: commented: “Mr... Nehru: 
is. not. in a mind or a position ‘to 
radiate, -joy over the tensions which 
the Chinese invasion of India have 
added to Sino-Soviet ties. He would 
be foolish indeed to embarrass- or 
antagonize his Soviet benefactors, 
particularly at a time when Soviet’ 
reins on the ‘Chinese are an. open 
question: . 


i “Further, Mr.. Nehru: has the 
reason, ‘of necessity, to seek economic 
—-and military—assistance where he’ 
can. -'He Would stand to gain ‘little: 
that is-not now available'to him’ by 
openly, lining: up with the West; by 
doing:so he could lose what he now. 
is -receiving from “the East. < If it ist ` 
to India’s: advantage to keep hard: 


aid and: soft words flowing from 


Moscow to New Delhi, the advant- . 
age to the United States: is not ‘less 


_important for boing'less obvious”. 


Ea ee ae ee Cm A 
The Week.. (Continued from page6) 


situation, in ‘which the fundamental . 
freedom'to criticize’ will stand threat- 
ened: Thé Government’s anxiety’ to: 
refrain-from encroaching on this free-' 
dom should. not be. allowed to be 
exploited - by groups for their own 
advantage. The answer is simple . 
and clear. A Press‘Council mus? be 
set up at once on the lines recom- 
mended by the ‘Press Commission. 
Only such a body can keep the Press 
balanced -and irresponsible elements: 
incheck. Pending this, nobody can 
blame the Government if it is provok- ` 
ed, into. taking. action against’ any’ 
journal. or newspaper that tries ‘to 
undermine morale. So. far as these 
four journals are concerned, they 
have isolated themselves so comple- 
tely that they could get no sympathy 
even at the hands of ’the Central 
Press Advisory: Committee. 


Book Reviews 


The Exciting Estate 


AT YOUR PERIL: HucGu 
Cupuirp (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
London)- Pp. 600. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
PRESS : S. NATARAJAN (Asia, Bom- 
bay), Pp. 425, Rs 22.50. 


Between the American and the 
British Press there is always a zest- 


ful match as to who is more free,” 
more responsible and professionally : 


more competent. Mr Cecil King, 
head of Britain’s (and the world’s) 
largest publishing house and a nep- 
hew of Northcliffe, some time ago 
berated American newspapers for 
their ‘acres of soggy verbiage, cubic 
miles of repetitious reports, incredi- 
bly bad headlines, non-existent lay- 
out and ludicrous handling of pic- 
tures.” (To set the record straight 
Mr. Cudlipp confesses that most of 
thesprightliness of the Daily Express, 
Mirror etc. is Time-inspired). 

The British press itself is not 
wanting in critics—most of them 
come from within it.,..A recent study 
has these things to ‘say: “The mass 
circulation newspapers have gone 


whole hog into the entertainment - 


business. They are treated by the 
public as something in the nature of 
a daily variety show... The most 
successful part of the British press 
has discarded some of its traditional 
responsibilities for the jollier role of 
public jester.” 

No newspaper is jollier than the 
Daily Mirror, Mr King’s paper— 
which is also Mr Cudlipp’s paper. 
But with all its jollity it also combin- 
es, as Mr Francis Williams often 
reminds us, a sturdy social conscience. 
If bliggery and humbuggery are the 
two British vices, the Mirror does as 
much as anybody else to expose 
them to fierce public view. In fact, 
a whole chapter in Mr Cudlipp’s 
book is.devoted to the campaign the 
Mirror launched against homose- 
xuality in private schools, The chap- 
ter is rightly entitled “The Last of 
the Taboos.” And the book quotes 
the famous words of Delane as an 
invocation or prologue: 

The Press. lives by disclosure.... 

To perform its duties with entire 


independence, and ‘independence 
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with the utmost public advantage, 
the press can enter into no close. 
or binding ‘alliances with the, 
statesmen of the “day, nor can it; 
surrender iis permanent interests 
to the convenience of the ephe- 


meral power of any government.. 


Mr Cudlipp’s present book is an’ 
account of what he and a few other 
breezy men have done to guarantee 
that the press lives by disclosure. 
In fact the name of the book—“At- 
Your Peril’—sums up the hurdles 
there are in British lew and life pre-, 


venting the pr2ss from disclosing all- 


it should in the public interest. 
The book is mrch more, of 


course, than a narration of the limits . 


and dangers to the freedom of the 
British press. It is story, reminis- 
cence, harangue, first-rate T.V. show, 
and a cavalcade. It 3 vociferously 
egoistic, first person singular, present 
indicative. It is a racy play with 
tender and tcugh tycoons, hopeful 
cub-reporters, understanding. gene- 
rals, rollicking old newspaper rogues. 
An actress changes her.dress com- 
pletely while talking to a provincial 


reporter; an 2x-Prime Minister (L1. 


G:) confesses “we should have com- 


, promised with Gandhi’; a reporter 


takes on a new job a. 82; an M.P. 


complains to the Cabinet that an’ 


editor is harming the nation’s morale 
by loose talk; a whore is quoted as 
saying “I never realised I was sitting 
on a gold mine”; colleagues go on 
to be fierce yet friendly rivals; races 
are always on as to who'll first reach 
the five million circulation and con- 
versations like this are reported: 


A governor's wife : All newspaper 


proprietors are crooks. 


Mr’ King: All governors’ wives’ 
are tarts. 
All the time dog eats dog 


and everything is gleeful. Every fellow , 


is in this story is scmehow larger 
than life. 


Success is the sole criterion, but now 
and then conscience takes command. 
For those whose unfavourite colour 
in newspapers is yellow, a very 
puzzling exper:ence. Here is courage, 
but never any reticence. 
Take an editorial like this: 
“Mr Daltan at 67 feels it is his 
duty to step down; he will not 
stand again for re-election to 
labour’s shadow cabinet. 
“Splendid. news. But— 
“What about Clement 
aged 72° 


Attlee, 


Here is the ultimate of | 
the market approach to the press. , 


bl 
a 

“What about Emanuel Shinwell, 

_ aged 70? 

_ “When are they going to move 
out?) Hugh Dalton has shown 
‘them the way.. 

Very different in tone and style 
from our Hindu or Patrika (or The 
Hindustan Times, when its editor is 
not being himself). Very different 
indeed from Britain’s own Times and 
Guardian. Mirror, as Mr Cudlipp 
says,. “never toys with. the mild in- 
nuendo when a bludgeon is near to 
hand.” One ‘of the pictures in the 
book is the front page of the Mirror 
of May 17, 1960 (time: breakdown of 
the Paris summit meeting). It is a 
page covered by five lines of which 
three are in'288 point or more— 

RK! 
(If you will pardon an olde 
English phrase) 
DON’T BE 
` SO BLOODY 
RUDE 
and then at the right bottom, in 
very small type ‘ ‘—Who do you 
think you are? Stalin 

(In our country Mr Karaka has 
done things like this. And Mr Karan- 
jie too. ) 

So here is all-round irreverence. 
Here’s gusto. Here’s complete repu- 
diation of all frumpiness, prudery 
and grundyism. 

Very, very difficult for us in India. 
With our conspiracies of silence, with 
our vastly different values, with our 
national worship of ‘discretion’, 
Tespocitulneas aoli w Bet on’. 


- The fedai ot the press in India 
has just been lauded by the IPI 
in a regional report. We shouldn’t 
feel too pleased with that, since we 
don’t have much competition! It is 
like the other small headline that was 
in the papers recently. India Leads 
in Arecanut Production. It would. 

I don’t know whether, one expects 
or does not expect Mr S. Natarajan 
to try to evaluate the state of health 
and working of the Indian Press— 
but he has proved a wholly inade- 
quate guide. The earlier parts of 
the, book are very readable, but they 
don’t add anything very new to what 
Mrs Barnes told us in the history she 
published in 1940. The story of the 
press after 1947 is not so drab and 
uneventful as Mr Natarajan, either 
out of listlessness or bias, makes it 
out to be. His personal experience 
of the daily newspaper world was 
brief (and perhaps bitter) but not so 


al 


4 


brief as not to have given him the 
necessary insights. There is some 
chronicling of the doings of AINEC 
and IENS and a little sombre fun 
at the cost of the IFWJ and the Press 
Commission. There is also some 
spirited criticism of money-minded 
proprietors. There are casual observ- 
ations about the drift towards mean- 
inglessness. Several good leads, but 
no follow-through. A historian 
needn’t necessarily be sympathetic. 
He doesn’t have to approve of the 
case of the working journalists, but 
he certainly has to show. a better 
understanding of the problems of 
the language newspapers. ` aa 
On the Press Commission’s work 
itself thisis the verdict of the historian: 
The net result of these five 
years was the total destruction of 
all interest in‘codes ‘of.journalism 
and all pride in the. work; a gene- 
ral lowering of the’ status of the 
journalist within the office and 
_ outside, and the virtual -elimina- 
‘tion of ‘the editor-as the modeérat- 
ing influence ‘between journalist 
and proprietor. There can be 
no independent press without a 
self-respecting press, and the pro- 
cedure pursued bya group of well- 
intentioned men ‘had Jed directly 
to the down-grading of the press 
and journalists.as a class. f 
As good a -piecé of editorialising 
as any that Mr’ Swaminath Natara- 
jan did in his newspaper days, but 
what exactly has he said? If at the 
time the Press Commission was 
appointed, the Indian press, accord- 
ing to his own ‘admission (P 295), 
had “developed a highly ‘critical 
faculty? and was also a profitable 
industry siring several ‘subsidiary 
occupations’, ‘how could it so soon 


„after reach “the stage of all-round. 


frustration” (323)?° Is iteasy to be- 
lieve that the Press Commission was 
itself the cause of the conflict between 
the interest of the leaders of: the 
press and the rank and file subvert- 
ing the interests of the public and 
endangering the freedom of the Press? 
How does this fit in with. what Mr 
Natarajan has said about the decline 
of the editors having something to 


do with their elevation to executive - 


and business posts? 

Some. of the history is wonky. 
For example, Mr Natarajan speaks 
of the great age of reporting in 
the past tense! Is it a terminated 
stage or one that is yet to be born? 

` —ANIL BOSE: 
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‘(In English, Hind, Urdu, Punjabi, Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali, Assamese and Oriya) 


‘Records of speeches, articles and interviews with world statesmen and 


FOR A WORLE WITHOUT ARMS (in two Vals»). 
A lucid Anaiysis of the world situation and an effective proposal for building a 





NIKITA KHRUSHCHOV ` 
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[1 SPEAKS FOR PEACE 


In the books listed below are gathered ideas of the great leader of the Soviet People 
Nikita Khrushebov, Tdeas that had great impact on the world: 


THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL ‘SITUATION AND SOVIET FOREIGN 





































Report by N.S: Xhrushchoy to USSR Supreme Soviet, December 12, 1962. 


HAPPINESS “AND PEACE OF THE PEOPLES 


Speeches at the receptions in honour of Prime Minister Khrushchov during his visits 
to India, Burma Indonesia and Afghanistan 


LET US LIVE, IN PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 
Speeches and statements made during the visit to the -United States 


FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE FOR ALL COLONIAL PEOPLES; SOLVE 
THE PROBLZM{ OF GENERAL DISARMAMENT 

The clarion zäll of Prime Minister Khrushchov to the Statesmen of. the world. 
KHRUSHCHOV SPEAKS : 


Records of i interviews granted’ to foelen carrespondeni and speeches dealing with 
problems: of Soviet foreign policy and international relations. 


FOR VICTGEY IN THE PEACEFUL COMPET ETION. WITH CAPITALISM , 


0.30 


1.31 


1.31 
0.197 
1.44 


pressmen . 2.25 


FOR A WORLD WITHOUT: WAR 


world without-war,and arms: each 


REPORT OF: THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION TO THE. 
22ND PARTY-CONGRESS , : 


AN ‘ACCOUNT TO THE, PARTY AND: THE PEOPLE | 
Mas THE PROGRAMME: OF ae COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET 


11,50" 


031 
037 


‘ 


A Lucid ieni the programme of building a society of peace and plenty 0.37 


CONCLUDING SPEECE AT THE 22ND CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION : 


N.S. Khrushélmv sums up the-achievements of the historic 22nd Congress 


GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT: IS A . GUARANTEE OF 
PEACE AND :S2CURITY FOR ALL NATIONS _ 0,12 


AWAKENED EAST ‘Cin Two Vols.). BY A BAND OF SOVIET JOURNALISTS 


Vivid, Lively accaunt of Nikita Khrushchov’s visit to India, Afghanistan, Burma 
& Indonesia portraying how the people.of Asia have awakened to a new life. each vol. 


Se ahs S EAE BOOKS FOR EVERY LOVER OF PEACE! 
{ ` Available with: - i 


‘PEOPLE'S PUELISHING HOUSE ®). PRABHAT BOOK HOUSE ' 
“st LTD., Ernakulam-Khozikode-Trivandrum 


Rani Jnan-i Road, New Delhi F NS 
Show Room : Meæina Arcade RAJKAMAL PRAKASHAN,” 
Daryaganj, Delhi. 


Cornaught Circus, New Delhi. 
tu OP.P. H: BOOK. STALL : ATMARAM & SONS, 
190-B, Khetwad: .Main Road, Bombay-4. Kashmiri Gate, Delhi’ 
Show Rooms =, Prerthana Samaj, Bombay-4. : 
NATIONAL BOOK AGENCY (P) LTD. 
12, Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta-12 


Caxasji Patel Str. Bombay-i. 
N. C. B: Æ PRIVATE LTD., 

“PEOPLE'S BOOK HOUSE. 
: Grand Hotel Buldg., Patna 


6-Nallathamis Street, Mount Road, 
PEOPLE'S BOOK HOUSE . 


Madras-1. 
Branch : 199 Monnt Road, Madras-2 

B.H.U. Gate Varanasi, ` 
NAVAKARNATAKA i PUBLICATION 


10, Wes Tower St, Madurai 
19/27; Fe Bazar St; ` Coimbatore 

Sarpabushana Mutt Compound Bangalore 
Sane 


031 


1.87 


VISHALAANDHRA PUBLISHING 
| HOUSE 


ae, ‘Vijayawada 


: 
: 
: 
; 
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WITH COMPLIMENTS OF 


. THE UNITED COMMERCIAL SUPPLY AGENCY 


Suppliers of Construction Material — Builders of Modern Roads 


12—B, NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD > 
 CALCUTTA-1_ 


X 


Phone : 22-8091 ; ; a O , Grams : MITCOM 
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WORK FOR VICTORY 


t 


Your Job is vital to victory. India demands all hands to work == 
and work more for increased production to strengthen our fighting 
forces, to build up the nation’s resources and striking power on 
all fronts. : 


At foundry and lathe, machine shop and giant industrial plant, 

shall all hands strive the herder to ralse productivity, boost output. 

: Let vital supplies flow in an unending stream to the front line as well aa 

$ ” for the nation’s domestic needs. . = 


for — l 
GREATER PRODUCTION 


STRONGER DEFENCE 
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«SURVEY ~ TAXATION 
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ARAB LEFT INFLATION 
. 
© PLBs © e  SINO-SOVIET 
WRONG GEAR ECONOMIC TENSION 
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SENTINELS OF FREEDOM... 


ner TETE the Jawans 
| 
Who are today guarding l our Himalayan frontier against an 
"unscrupulous neighbour 
| Give your all for them! - 


Donate your Gold and your ; : Blood, your Money and your Labour 


| 


THERA CHEM LABORATORIES 
PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURERS 
P—6 BHUPEN ROY ROAD 
-CALCUTTA—34 ` 
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EXQUISITE HANDICRAFTS & EXCLUSIVE SARIS 
-Picked and chosen from all over India 
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Artistic and/ unique ‘designs in 
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We also ae on and execute 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


SILPASREE INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 


4 SAMBHUNATH PANDIT STREET 
CAL C U TT A-20. 


Phone : 473211 
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“ain thiaaun NO HESITATION, PLEASE! 


INDIA’S CURRENT AFFAIRS WEEKLY DEAR READER, 


January 12, 1963 i Socialism i is not, & Piek although politia a afen tend to use 

as ee we ‘ ` it as one. It is a positive concept of society based on-the'firm belief that all 

= z sections of the people are entitled to equality of opportunity and to a com- 
Vor. 1 No. 20 fortable life with. the means and the leisure to develop individual personality, 
to‘rich fulness. It is not regimentation; nor is it a fee torela in which the 
stronger .can quell the weaker. -~ Wt ae 


-What does Socialism convey'to the common: sania” First of all,’ 








ON OTHER PAGES 


New Delhi Skyline .. 4 it signifies release from’ the’ crushing weight of poverty. More; it-means a 
house, proper ‘schooling for the children, nourishing food, good clothes, a - 
~The Week ' aes oe 5 little ease, a little relaxation. ` It means freedom from fear for the morrow. $ 
Stepping Up Farm Production. ae | means the certainty that the children have a future. 
Ram Subhag Singh .. ,1 é Socialism’ means the removal of the ‘disgustingly philistine ane of, 
Role of Alioni General o a few- rich and their sycophánts ‘flaunting their affluence in a country whose 
“BRL, Iyangar :..°:8- millions, do not. have enough to eat,. let alone shelter and clothing, and are. 


in -no position to bring up their Children as they ‘should and would very. 


Léaders of Arab Non-Alighment much like. to.. It méans the redistribution of wealth equitably. sat 


nt Change Set ax, IO This.then. isithe kindof. society we are trying to build through demo-. 
The Arab:Left: A Survey oe : cratic, peaceful methods. -We have accepted -this approach as one most . 
‘A Special Correspondent... 12 suited to India’s genius. And there is, no reason to regret this decision, . 
Economic Consequences’ of | - +» for the last fifteen years have shown,- albeit in a small and-limited way, ‘that. 
Sino- Soviet ‘Schism Ase ee hope lies that way. ~ E nese : : 
Vikram =... 14 “Tt is our preoccupation with this aporlaii task that the: Chinese. 
Safeguards, Against Inflation’ _.-. haye taken advantage of. Internally, our reverses and the emergency were 
J. Dey. .. 15. sought to be exploited by the powerful organs of vested interests’to create..a 
Wh This Resh ffl 2 es a7 climate -of confusion ‘with the object of subverting the leadership. It was : 
Sa eal aa _7* “> not merely the political leadership of Jawaharlal ‘Nehru: that: these: forces: 
Frankly Speaking. =.” 18 sought to end; their “target was'the very: basis of the nation’s ideology—:' 
aie Pian : ae i o D ’ Socialism through démecratic processes. Fortunately they did not succeed. 
Book Review gy The situation created by | the emergency, however, has’ not been a‘test . 
poe vi“ only for Socialism; it has been a test for patriotism as ‘well. “And ‘in this 


test. the commen people Who Constitute the ‘vast ‘majority ‘have covered“ © 
themselves with glory by their saga of voluntary sacrifice and’ their. sponta-""* 
neous rallying” ‘behind ‘the leadership. The rich—the ‘business tycoons, the” 
A SEER a industrial magnátés anc the landed interests—have on’-the contrary shown: ` 
The views expressed by-contributors | Poot response to the nation’s all. -:Thesé are facts-admitted on all hands.” 


are ‘not necessarily those of . So the question arises why, the Government is hesitating to deal with 
‘MAI NST. REA M eS these recalcitrant sections in right earnest. No one can resent the use of the 

~ i. 't emergency powers in the national interest. This interest requires that_all ` 

Ge ‘resources should be mobilised fast. Even.as restraints om individual freedom . 

PREA SG ge ge GRE ba cand. freedom of the Press have to. be accepted,. measures to tap resources to - 

i Ee °° build the defence, potential alongside of keeping up the tompo; of e 
sooo ment have, to be accepted also., 


` Subscription ‘Rates: © "Apart from the reluctance, to fixa deilat on prois income and vea 


“6 Months’ * ... Rs.’ 7.507 ‘wevfind the Government reluctant even to go ahead with necessary taxa- 
„I Year. DN Rs. 15, 00 ition. .Sacrifices from the poor canibe an inspiring indicator of the national -s 
3 Vente. 3 iy Re 40.00 will to freedom. -Quite obviously they cannot meet even a: fraction of the” 


national. need.. It'is the rich and the well-io-do that have now to bear the - 
burden. There should be -no hesitation or equivocation about taxing them. - 


yet #8 a . >> The duty‘is’cast on the-Government, therefore; to-impose heavy levies 
; z ae _-, = ofthese who are making enormous profits: ‘and on those drawing fat salaries,’ 

i = oe: SO that the persans:drawing’tens of thousands of :rupees and’ living in osten- 
Office : M-1, Connaught Circus, tation will be compelled to forgo-a’ fraction of their comfort. Tightening of ` 


Radial Road No. 7 ..- ‘the-belt, in short, should begin with those having the biggest girth. Those» 
. New Delhi-1. . - Of leaner girth yill ‘always: play their part heroically. A 
i It is to, be ‘hoped that the forthconiiag session of Parliament will, be 
ecechaae 43961 asked to approve Measures ón these lines. i 
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» DIPLOMACY: IMMEDIATE AND: LONG: RANGE. 
° NEW Loox AN CONGO: ° TE 


A a ee ag dee s a, -an DED 


qey ek “Of: wa ania. “diplo: steady: té sel at a development 


macy in which New Delhi finds 

N itself” with the arrival of: the, Ceylo- . 
nese Prime Minister -to . he, followed, 
by: ‘Mr. Bhutto from. ‘Pakistan, . may ,, 


in - the . Shanged ;' context.: Jt is 
however painted, out that the, insis- 
tence on the, Sept.'8 line is; primarily 
inspired ` ‘by: the, anziety to, ensure 


prove to. be a ‘turning-poirit for. Asia .. ., adequate. cHsengagement. ` 


as a. whole. 

. Awareness, of - the’ “momientous | 
"tones. at’ “Stake i is sometimes lost, here’ 
amidst the ‘comple: ` and; ; confusing 


ie 


‘maps and lines" of. boundary demar= - 
cation. There is-an. air- of acquie-\ . 


scente so far as the Colombo’ formula 


is ‘concerned. 'Thé teport', that Pek- « 
“ing® has‘ offered. * ‘positive respotise”’. entire régioa: With ‘a ‘miglity -mili- 


_ to ‘the;- “Colombo. overtures’ has ‘riot 
come, as‘ a” slirprise ‘heres “More: - 
‘important :perhaps would be the 
‘détails: of the disengagement plan that .. 
Mrs Bandaranaike‘has. to’-sell. here.. 


„If the immediate ‘prospect ‘of. ‘the 
Colombo endeavours is not too 
Bleak, ‘the weeks! since thè shattering 
experience. “of” matching * ‘Chinése 
-cohimiis down the NEFA slopes have 
seçen, a’ new! ’ GOnsdiousness" slowly 
“dawning iNew Delhi about’ the last- 
ing. menac- ‘that‘China poses-for the 


tary force-poised onthe: tableland ‘of 
: Tibet, «the temporary: relief. of an 
uneasy tmice;or' a. patch-up settle: 
Ment of. te, border dispute does not 
‚eliminate, the: more,, important -ques- 


: While experts‘‘in. the ‘External i: tion,..of° an! F aggressive i militarism 
Affairs Ministry: are -busy-' studying» imperillinz; peace in’ this part .of the 


- the-implications- of ‘the -offer that'‘Mrs 
‘Bandaranaike ‘has to make: after her- 
 visit-to Peking, the ‘overall impression”: 
- is inescapable in: -New Delhi, that.. 
‘there i is no question of India: Teject-: ` 


and thereby. permitting Peking to run - 
away with the kudos: from the Afro- 


Asian’ ‘gallery... Under the circums- .- 


tances, there is. very. little danger: of, 
the .Bandaranaike | „mission necting 
With failure: , 

“An. ‘important. “item Which“ ‘New 
“Delhi “has found to have, a positive 
< bearing on the” “diplomatic” tug-of- 
` war. with Peking is the offer to’ take 


the border dispute to the Internation- * 


al Court of Justice. Significantly, 
i. > Pekiñg has'not touched’ on that offer 
at all in its voluminous ‘notes « and’ - 
t letters to New Delhi-in'reply: - ‘In the’ 
Afro- Asian world—as- òf- course ‘in 
_* the West'—this offer" to” go ‘to-the 
“Hague is likely to’ have an ‘effective 


impact, proving ‘India’s. earnestness. 
‘to settle the. border dispute peace-..... 


fully. “A hypothetical . question may 
arise if Peking, suddenly agrees. to 
go to: the: Hague’ without, however 
. agreeing to the. Indian demand . 
“for ‘restitution of the Sept ,8. line. 
. AS’ far as Can be made out, ‘official 
quarters here, while discounting such 
a move on Peking’s part, will be 


ł 


„world. 


ta, 


ing, the.Colomibo; pöwers,, proposals, eens Simte: y 


Aron this point of view, ‘the 
year). e y “may ‘be, -an under- 
.$tatement elthou, Chinese military 

ión MEy.. ‘not. pè: resumed": in the 


ar lad 





ETERA 
VIEWED | Ñ; this ia Pais- 

tan’s, sntransigence over Kashmir 
is ‘regarded | es ominous., When the 
Pakistani delegation comes to New 
* Delhi nex: Week, ‘the phantom Sino- 
“Pak ‘entente’tis“ sure to loom large 
‘over the' conference. Leaving aside 
‘the ' dang=rs‘' of’ 'the’’ ‘short-sighted 
‘Pakistani tolicy - of making friends 


with ' ‘India’s “énemy,"” “observers! in, 


New ‘Deli ate ‘worried ' over'the new 
extension ' of! | Chinese. :influence via 


Pakistan. -- Président- ‘Ayub’s:: recent ' 


“TV: interview “hinting, at: : second 
-theights n CENTO; and-SEATO in 
„the extraordinary ‘context ‘.of:.today 
“has ‘not ‘brought thet ‘sense of?relief 
which it might-have three years ago. 

- Eor, {bisis recognised. not. only 

as.part o7 pressure tactics. but, as an 
example | of, | dangerous: hobnobbing 
with a: militarily, powerful neighbour; 
in other. wards, with the most rower- 


„ful war- caine in Asia today. In 


Fj 
, this cónnečjón, } Pakistan’s new move 


ee aw te 


“Asian neighbours assumes signifi- 


g 


- Kennedy 


cance, for diese newly-forged econò- 
mic ties: might prove to be, part ofa 
well-worked-out network -of , ua- 
friendly influence around ‘india. 

' In this- tast-changing alignment, 
New Delhi is:also alert in lobbying 
friendly powers and not letting its 
case go-by default. In-this connec- 
tion, Sri R.K. Nehru’s Goming visit 


„to Moscow. has a.more than..passing 


significance. -The forging of stronger 
ties with “Moscow’ t may stand us in 
good stead in the struggle against. 
the Chinese threat," particularly in 


the background of the bitter Mocov-. 


Peking ideological struggle. The re- 
ported’ interest on, the‘ part’ öf the 


. Soviet: authorities in helping to_bulid 
Strategic industries—with a. direct 


bearing on. defence—may have long- 
range importance since New Delhi 
recognises the urgéncy of goirig in 
for a Progtamnie of self-sufficiency 
in defence. production. Besides, 


ood -relations: with ‘Moscow ‘will 


ensure getting economic. assistance | 


from East European countries like 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, all of 


which are understood to be con- . 
cerned with ` the- Chinese 'tough-line 


` politics in the: world of nuclear 


threat. An, additional advantage in 
this approach to Moscow today: is 
that it does not in any way spoil our 
chances with Washington;.since.the 
diplomacy . appreciat- 
es the importance of cultivating Mr 
Khrushchev perhaps nearly as much 
as Prime Minister Nehru does. 
With such. a coexistential 
approach, New Delhi is clear about 
its starid:in the current talks with the 
U.S. authorities, about the nature of 
aid we are to. get. Any artificial 
bifurcation of dollar aid for economic 
development from that to be got for 
defence needs is not approved here, 
since New Delhi’s approach is that 
the aid to India should be viewed in 
its totality and -not. that a part of it 


should be earmarked as assistance 


in the armed struggle against Com- 
munism as the orthodox Dulles 
schéol' always presented every ‘arms 
aid in Asia. This is a subject which 
will be taken up in detail when 
Sri B.K. Nehru bolds his discussions 
here next week. 


the’ ‘implications of. the ‘Indian case, 
which also’ obviates the’ Pakistani 
complaint that’ the U.S. Govern- 


ment is arming India against 
Pakistan, . y 
rr rr 
cr aes ore See ane 58 
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It appears that < . 
. Ambassador , Galbraith understands 





THE announcement thatthe Indian 

troops under the U.N. Command 
in Katanga will be withdrawn in 
March, and not earlier, confirms the 
understanding that New Delhi fully 
supports the Thant plan of unifying 
the Congo.and combating Tshembe’s 
secessionist move. 

While the Congo operation has 
not received the attention it deserves 
in this country—mainly because of 
our preoccupation with China—its 
importance is hardly minimised in 
New Delhi. In fact, there is a feeling 
that the U. N. Secretary-General’s 
energetic line vindicates the’ Govern- 
ment’s policy of armed action in 
defence of Congolese unity for which 
India did not hesitate even to des- 
patch her troops in spite of her own 
hard-pressed defence requirements. 

There is also appreciation here 
about the changed American attitude 
towards the Congo problem. -The 
powerful support lent by the Kennedy 
Administration to the ‘Thant’ plan 
has made- all the difference in the 
Congo today. While the British 
policy is still equivocal with regard to 
TFshombe, the U.S. stand is inter- 


The Week: 


RIGHT ANGLE ON CIVIL DEFENCE 


preted hereas a fresh and unorthodox 
Kennedy bid tc win’ African good- 
will, the first signs of which were 
available i in Mr Stevensan’s stand on 
Angola in the U.N. 

There is, however, some anxiety 


in New Delhi whether the Thant ` 


plan will be ca-ried out by March, 
when the U.N.’ financial resources 
for the Congo operation will also 
dry up. Any move to delay the 
present drive mzy result in total scut- 
tling of the Thent plan, it is feared 
here. On this count, our delegation 


io the U.N.. is expected to keep a 
close. watch. 5 

3 Roe * 
COUNTER propoganda . against 


the. Chinese diplomatic offensive’ 


is being taken up in right, earnest 
here. Recent weeks have seen our 


missions abroad being furnished with - 


ample material :o brief the press and 
other organs of public opinion, parti- 
cularly in-the,Afro-Asian world. It 
is however found that not only in the 
countzies of Asia-and Africa but even 
in Britain, Chinese propaganda has 


made considerable headway. 


Little realised: in this country, but 


rop 





+ 


l ° AGONY IN AINEC. o- 


JS it really necessary, is a question 
which Ministers and officials 
would be well advised to ask them- 
selves quite often. The ‘subjects to 
which this question is relevant range 
from expenditure on tours to, the 
digging of trenchés as part of- Civil 
defence measures. In-an’ emergency 
it does seem necessary that needless 
spending must ‘be strictly curtailed 
and ahy ‘measure that may not help 
public morale abandoned without 
hesitation. ; 
Prime Minister Nehru in a Luck- 
now speech referred to the absurdity 
of digging ARP trenches and also 


pointed out that enforcement ‘of - 


blackouts showed timidity; these 
were “wrong, wasteful and unnece- 
ssary” and might adversely affect 
the people’s morale. ARP measures 
were the result of bookish thinking of 
some people who had got hold of 
books on civil defence measures in 
Britain during the worst days of the 
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- organised, 


Gans blitzkcieg in 1942, he said. ` 
It must be said in fairness that 
the State’ Govəřnments ` were only 


‘carrying out instructions: from. the 
‘Centre. 


It is not clear why, when 
the leaders are so clear in their 
minds, such instructions went ‘out! 


- > Both the Prime. Minister and the 
-Home Minister have painted out that 


real civil -defence-work lay in: making 
the people disc plined and organising 
them in such’a way that they could be 
ready to’face the enemy at any time. 
A huge voluneer force had to be 
“with ramifications in 
every ‘town anc village of India. 


Sri Nehru rut the whole question - 
of national: d2fence in perspective 
-when he said that the army at the 


front had to be strengthened by hard 
work'‘at the rear. There’ was much 
to be done in the fields and the facto- 
ries to sustain: the fighting army. 
National preparedness should be 
kept up at the war-time level. Great- 


‘sion. 


‘great 


‘other countries’: 


not unknown to our Government is 
the existence of .a powerful China 
lobby in London. :-A-sizable‘‘chunk 


“of British business,is done with China 


via Hongkong. ' Besides, the Chinese 
Government is believed to have spent 
a-good sum and taken plenty of 
pains to lobby British MPs. Natur- 
ally enough, this body tends to distort 
the Indian case and underwrites 
China’s case in the border dispute. 
Serious measures‘are to be, taken to 
counter this offensive. ; 

- Meanwhile, the excellent foldet 
of maps on the Chinese ' aggression 
brought out by the-Government has 
been widely appreciated. It has come 
handy in explaining lucidly the tricky 
Chinese claims and how far they 
fall short of the, Indian demand for 
the Line of Sept 8. 

‘In the urgency of understagding 
the Chinese motives, Mao. Tse-tung’s 
works have become almost’a must 
reading among some of'the more 
important VIPs.. At least one Cabi- 


net Minister is, sparing no efforts 
to delve into ‘Mao Tse-tung’s four- 


volume selected works. War, . no 
doubt, . has its saber compulsions. 


0 


er economic progress and defence 
preparedness would strengthėn ` the 
country even in the event of negotia- 
tions with China. ’ “Chinese aggres- 
..can only accelerate our war 
against poverty’ and hunger. 
democratic -` ‘revolution ` for 
socialism must go on. - 

Another important ` point the 
Prime Minister has repeatedly made ` 


‘ig this: it is wrong to think that India. 
cannot.defend herself and that some - 


other nations should be requested, to 


.take up; that responsibility. To leave 


the country’s security-in the hands of ` 
. Will amount to 
surrendering the country’s soveré-" 
ignty. and freedom. Of course India 
must get all the arms she-needs from 


“wherever she can; but in the ultimate . 
_analysis it was necessary for the 


country to manufacture her own 
arms, whatever the cost. 

This then is. the Nehru approach, 
which ‘has the backing of the com- 
mon people of' this country: conti- 
nuance with. undiminished enthu- 


-siasm- of . planning’ for socialism; 


thorough. preparedness to’ Preserve 
our. freedom and independence; un- 


-swerving adherence to the policy’ 
, peace with. honour. . sa 


The - | 


qr most important subject that 
: Will be considered ‘by the. National . 
Development Council at its meeting: 
next, week. is the, manner of. raising 
additional: ‘resources to meet:.defence- 
needs. - : Among... the: policy-makers: 
of; the Union, Government. there- is. 
broad, agreement ‘that. thé present; 
budget -of..about ‘Rs.;. -400 .. crores. 
will chave.to be doubled i in: ‘the. ‘com>: 
ing .year.: ‘The ‘question. is: how: ta 
raise: the further.: Rs.- 400. crores., 
Ön.. this all-important" ‘queition: 
there i is sharp divergence: ‘of, opinion. 
The alternatives ‘posed: are- pruning: 
ofthe Plan- and. additionat taxation’ 
on-the.one:hand aiid: heavy: additions 
ali:taxationr! Jon «the: tricher- ‘sections: 
which -have the ‘capacity to: War ‘it 
on:the-other..:- 
~,‘ The: first. schéol ‘of thought 
associated with the Finarice Minister: 
and, ‘the Minister for::Deférice*Co- 
‘ordination—holds: -that .a- substantial 
part: of ‘the: additional expenditure 
can; be met- by: (i) more. foreign: aid, 
GD “diversign : OF: funds -from: “less 
important’? ‘projects’ in the' Plan; and . 
(iii) ‘equitable’ taxation: on aji: sec- 
tions..of the ‘population: to :cover 
the ‘:gap -still-.left:_--The: second / 
‘school—led by the Minister for 


yt fey 


‘Plannitig—is opposed to priining öf = 


the; Plan,,-holding: that :it; must. be~- 
implemented at all; costs..,,, This; sec- 
“tion favours, taxation exclusively, of 
the richer ‘sections of Psat „It. Is 
| out t Or, “haye 
‘afford’ to the National lii Eusid, 
‘the rich, were, ‘not ‘forthcoming. at-all. 
22 ‘The latter section is critical .of the 
Finance:Ministry for-having. failed to 
introduge a supplementaryibudget for 
‘defences ini the, last, Session: -of : Parlia- 
-ment.. wie Hee byte ea HG pp IG 
wy ‘Earlier,’ ‘differences, hadr.: ‘arisen 
‘between the: Planning “Commission 
and, the Finarice- Ministry-in, respect 
‘sof priorities’ for: different sectors of 
„the, econoniy ; in. the ‘light, ofthe 
emergency. ; ‘The - Planning. .. Com- 
4mission’s, view: is.- that. agriculture 
should. be. given: the ;same--priority 
„aS: industry; since : without a: corres- 
„ponding increase in. agricultural. pro- 
duction, any big increase ińiindūstrial 
production, would create. serious: im- 
„balance: -vin’.. the: -economy. . The 
Finance. Ministry. ‘thinks’ only :-in 
_terms of incréasing industrial produc- 
-tions especially in the export indus- 
tries: This. approäch,, clearly based 
‘on: ‘substantial sdependerice. on.foreign 
exchange, has led.: tOr the „Shopping 


Sad 


down of _elincations . for many. pro-- 
grammes «cf, agricultural.. dévelop- 
ment, in seme.cases.to the extent. of 
50. per icaze and mote, _; 

Tt is expected ‘that, the ; National 
Development-Council will, restare a 
sense .of:-Balance in tlie:.matter’ of. 
implement=ng.the: Plan for’ thé, bene- 
fit of:the.people: anid also: in<reapect 
of taxation: csc ure. 


rom 4. ; es re wate 


THE: .AlEindia- -Newspaper Editors’ ` 


Conference is ithe * -euphemisti¢ 
nanie: Of enicrganisation which: has 
always: ‘furcdiened :as: ‘an: adjunct* to 
thé organizæżton of newspaper-bossesy 
‘the Indiai ard Eastern Newspaper 
Society. “ai léhe spast“tthis' organisa: 
tion:‘has cans:steritly placed 'itself in 


the: path elite working’ journalists . 


and: has’ dons . everything ‘possible 
to- “buttress ‘che’ -émployers: side: 
Although she organisation’ ‘does:‘con= 
tairi a ové; small. number: ‘oft real 
editors: (in thesénse of: ‘independent 
fünctioùinz® s they -were’ ineffective 
against:the: ‘arge:-number’ of: ‘nomi: 


nees’ of the press: ‘barons Hah nt, 


< This: ‘S-ganisation récently. set ‘up 
a<drafting- ccitimittes ito iprepare a 
scheme for setting up:a:Press` Advi- 
, SOTY Comittee. The drafting com- 
“mittee “tose thie law into its own 
hands. anc im great haste nominated 
a Press Advisory Committee. The 
Government, presumably also in a 
hurry, lert recognition: to this, mew: 
body. = °> ; 
Now ‘the Standing AAA of 


the AINES has decided to scrap-the. 


Press. Adsasory,;Committee -as set; up 
by. the ; -diz=“temeiti who; it, felt,: had 
exceeded, theirs: jurisdiction... The 
President =f. the AINEC, was,told. to 
inform .th=-‘Government: of. this:,"It 
‘was, also: decided. that;..-.since -the 
annual ,ele=ians-are overdue, the;tiew 
Standing, Eommittee : ‘should; choose 
the Advisezy.- Committee later, on. 
‘ „AJ move.tc: meke the present:Standing 
“Committež-itzelf;the Advisory. Com- 
¿mittee for. the-duration, was, not. press- 
= ain: view .cf.strong -opposition,,. 

» Fhe ,,:S-ueture.s-cf,,, ‘the p AINEC 
acem „toze, on). the threshold 
‘of ay ghaise- in- view of . the. new 
interest., „that; ‘the; “representatives | of - 
_ the; ‘smaller: -itewspapers; have begun - 
to. show. ir its, ‘activities. - Jt. „was this - 
‘section “thats ‘forced, the scrapping, of ` 
„the; Advisazy.. Committee.; It qemains 

-tọ+beiseer, whether this -really. marks 
the, beginams », of; a ichange:;in the ' 
whole char=crer, ofit the organisation. 
p EEN yek. JF qH. uwi it 
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“about “othef,:methods.’ 


THERE has‘ been a lot of wishful 
thinking in some quarters in India 
about Pakistan. For. fourteen. years 
our relations with: this. boisterous 
neighbour have ‘been in a state.. of 
suspended-animation.. <The interlude 
provided by the Nehra-Liagat: Pact 
proved. all too brief. Pakistani rulers’ 


_ ambition of hegemony over, Kashmir 


has not been tempered either by: the 
passage ofi.years:or by: reality; Hys- 
teria.1s-switched on-‘and. off in the 
guided:] Press of. that country, depend- 
ing‘on the.internal situation. Talk of 
‘désire: for - peaceful relations’ with 
India -has -always,, been accompanied. 
by,-:or ahas .alterndted with;. i 
-How in;these circumstaiices any: 
one.in this-country could think in 
terms:.of ‘speedy or easy, settlement 
with Pakistan’s rulers: passes conipre- 
hension, : :‘The.recent performance of 
Pakistan’s..:President’ clearly shows 
that -the -country’s’ rulers have: not 
changed , 
degree. eth Cpl ace ne 
: si Strangely ~enotigh,: - some- over- 
anxious. press pundits, saw; President 
Ayub’s. recent TV, interview..as -pro- 
viding-a “solution” of. the- Kashmir 
„ tangle. Logic was given the go-by 
~in trying to hold on desperately to 
pathetic wishful. thinking onthe; part 
of these- -mauch-boosted : . commen- 
tators. Wale 

The, baffling problem ‘which faces 
the: ‘pro-Pak lobby in this country 
i todayyis) that some of their axioms 

ave been going wrong. By and 
large, this pro-Pak lobby has so -long 
‘been taking their cué from Washing- 
ton pand: so they.. fondly hoped `a 
Subtle , , ,campaign. . ‘for Indo-Pak 
amity ,,,over , Kashmir—and | ‘joint 
“defence against China~—-would fit in 
with- the overall U.S. line. `; 

“All this, however, has. been: tipset 
‘by Pakistan’s new. friendship with 
‘China,..and _ thosé; . from |, Sti 
‘Jayaprakash Narayan ‘downwards, 
Who have . been. clamouring for Indo- 
Pak settlement, are today, in the 
uncomfortable’ position ; of advocat- 


mga 


ing, amity. with a, newly found. “ally . 


‘of, China., Dogmatists are to -be 
found. not among, Communists, alone. 


T is ` perhaps iniiidative, “of. ihe 

: Government’s responsiveness . to 
_public,,opinion that the. proposed 
“amendment, | to the , Constitution. .to 
;combine. the offices: of’ ‘Law Minister 
and Attorney-General i is not to, ome 
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STEPPING UP FARM PRODUCTION 


by’ RAM SuBHAG SINGH 


The Union Minister for Agriculture here outlines the measures taken to .increase agricultural 
production. He answers rites and expresses optimism avout attaining sot ae ay in food. 


roy ab Ea 

One of the most discussed sc 
jects in our country today is agricul- 
tural production. This is very 
natural because unless we are able, 
to boost farm production and. 
attain self-sufficiency in food, our, 
economic problems, will not’, be 
solved., In the context of the present 
emergency particularly, agricultural, 
production.assumes great. importance, 

Soon after the massive Chinese 
invasion of our land, the National. 
Development Council which, met in, 
November. last decided, among other. 
things, that “very high” , priority 
should be given to agriculturat- PrO- 
duction, more specially, . ‘to those 
programmes which would result in- 


-rapid increase in agricultural produc-, 


tion. 

"Following this décision, we, have 
drawn out a nine-point progranime 
to reorientate: .varidus . agricultural ‘:- 


+ production schemes drawn up under 


the Third Pian. 

This programme , ihcliides diver 
lopment of minor irrigation and soil 
conservation measures; intensifica- 
tion .of both commercial and food 
crops, and administrative arrange- 
ments for bringing about greater co- 
ordination among various, agencies 


‘in the field of agriculture. 


The first thing we did in this con- 
nection was to get the allocations. 


for minor irrigation and soil conser-: 


vation ‘increased. by fifty per..cent. 
over the original Plan allocations.. 
I have also requested the,’ State, 
Governments, after. , consultations: 
with the Planning. Commission, to 
make the highest possible allocations 
within the framework of their State. 
plans for agricultural programmes for - 
the next. year,, particularly for. minor , 


irrigation, soil conservation and dry 


farming schemes. , . 

I have also assured the States that. 
if for implementing in full the .deci- 
sions of the N.D.C, additional financ- : 
ial resources become necessary from 
the Centre, these would ag forth- 
coming in adequate measure. >, 

The important thing for us to do. 


now is not only to. modernise our ; 
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districts, 


a iagi re 
prey 
eo Ars 


oe wmupthods speedily but also 
overreach the targets fixed under the 
Plan. 

œ We have asked the: States to 
undertake specific programmes. for 
intensification of production of .vari-. 
ous; crops.-, For instance, the. States 


have , been, requested to intensify- 
application of. fertilisers and manure,’ 


popularisation, of plant“ protection 
measures, distribution ot improved 
varieties of seec -and implements in 
40, selected. districts, other than those 
under the Package .Programme. . ‘ 

., Similarly, in 100. districts empha- 


sig will be -laic ‚on: the: :production >- 


of millets and. pulses. | We, have com- 
. mended ‘to the States that in these 
“stress, should be „laid . on 
soil and moistur2 conservation prac- 


, tices, dry farming: ‘techniques, use of. 


improved dry" ‘farming implements, 


application. of phospatic. fertilisers.’ 


Thus 150 districts—one at last 


“iú éach State—will.'be" given special 


treatment in the matter of production 


and this should have a great impact l 


and yield good'results?:' ' 
To conserve foreign exchange, we 


--are-laying emphasis-more’on the use 


of green manure than on fertilisers. 
Meanwhile, the Rourkela fertiliser 
plant will..go ‘into production’ this 


month. and we expect to attain self-. 


sufficiency in- fertiliser production 
soon: . .- 

In the field of commercial crops, 
we ‘are devoting greater attention to 
increasing the production of cotton 
and jute: In certain selected districts 
facilities will .be.. provided» under 


expert guidance for increase in.cotton . 


production. this- year. Similarly, 
certain special schemes. for increas- 


- ing jute producnes, are being consi- 


dered; : '. 
In the matter of Coffee ai Tea, 
I ;believe replantation programmes 
have to be carriedi out more ener- 
getically. i; 

„Provision ‘of - improved imple- 
ments for peasants is another impor- 
tant..thing. We ‘are -establishing 
soon an: implements workshop in 


every Package Programine district and 
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step by P we hove to establish - 
one such workshop in every district. 
While talking of agriculture, I 
must devote attention to the’ problem 
of land reforms also. The criticism 
that land reforms are not being 
implemented properly’'is ‘unreason-’ 
able. We are fully aware of the 
importance of the problem. As far 
as possible, land reforms, as laid down 
by the Planning- ‘Commission, have 
been carried out in most of ethe 
States. The Centre has been urging 
all the Statés to implement these 
reforms speedily: and effectively. 
“Likewise, the: criticism that there 
is lack of coordination between the 
Centre and the States, on the-one 


hand, and the Union Agriculture 


Ministry and the Ministries of Irri- - 


„gation aand: Power and Community 


Development, on the other, is also 


unjustified. -At least since I took’ 
. over as Agriculture Minister, I have 
not experienced any difficulty i in the 
implementation of various projects’ ` 


in cooperation with-the States and 


-other connected Central Ministries. 


1 have written récently to State 


‘Agriculturé Ministers urging them to 


make it easier for farmers to get 
available facilities, such as provision 
of credits andimplements more easily. 
Our own Ministry will keep in touch 
with the farmers constantly through 
Extension’ Officers of the Central 
Government. I would, however; wel- 
come any suggestions to improve 
administrative methods. I have al- 
ways assured farmers that ‘I shall 
personally look into their complaints 
and get things ‘set right without delay. 
In this connection, I have suggest- 


ed to the State Governments to set `` 


up.a Cabinet sub-committee under 
the chairmanship of the Chief Minis- 
ter, and another’ official committee 
consisting of the Secretaries’ and’ 
heads ' of -.Departments to ensure 
speedy implemenation of program- 
mes. I have also requested the 
States to set up ‘coordinating com- 
mittees at district and block levels. 

_ ‘I personally believe that Members 
of Parliament and State ‘legislatures 


of the members of the Bar, the Advo- 
cate-General has always had a special 
ole to play in his capacity as one 
whose duty it -is as the leader to 
maintain the ‘highest professional 
standards. within the profession. It 
has equally been the tradition that 
the Advocate-General -functions at 
a high level with regard to 
advice as well as to appearances in 
courts, that is to say, it is only in 
very important matters involving 
policy or prestige of the Government 
` or matters of considerable complexity 
‘which require the highest skill and 
mature counsel that His advice, is 
sought or his appearance required. 
In the matter of accepting private 
work to the extent that they are not 
preoccupied, with Government work, 
invariably and without exception, 
the Advocates-General have exercis- 
ed the greatest caution and delibera- 
tion in seeing to it that even `a re- 
motely possible conflict of interest 
‘with that of the Government or the 
possibility of embarrassment to them: 
selves is avoided. a 


t 


-àre not ryeely. ‘accepted but - 


After the Constitution, the law 
ber at the Centre—two of whom 
had been .Advocates-General of a 
Presidency High.Court with the best 
of traditims—have maintained the 


same. high:standards both as Law 


Officers end as officers of the Court. 
They have}fully and faithfully dis- 
charged al theis, duties, they- have 
upheld aad. naintained the indepen- 
dence of -Fe judiciary-and:the dignity 
of the prcfession, at the same time 
the sense. >f-fairplay and.-justice on 


‘the: part cf the Government which 


they represent. Their contribution to 
the develcpment of Constitutional 
law. has. Eeen invaluable and ‘they 
are 
acclaimec: as. the leaders. oÈ, the, Bar 
of the- curntry, The public- .confi- 
dence, they enjoy is‘not less than that 
of the Goverment itself. ,. 

: Itis in; “he light of all this, that. the 
decision’ af tie: Government to.com- 
bine. -thei oFfice., of “the Attorney- 
General} ith: that of, ‘the: .Law 
Minister Jags,to, ‘be. very, „carefully 


considered z: : What., substantial, good 


a coe “ae oo E con E 


ne te : ae 


can. it. possibly achieve in the interests 
of parliamentary democracy, pres- 


. tige of the Government- -or economy 


or on the other hand what direct and 
insidious evil can it do, to the rule 
of Jaw; the independence: of the 
judiciary, the traditions of, the Bar 
and the status of the legal profes- 
sion? In other words, in the present 
context of our country, is.it a pro- 
gressive Constitutional devclopment - 


‘which will advance political demo- 


cracy,.or is it.a retrograde step which’ 
can very well.be a precursor.to a 
totalitarian | tendency? 

- As our Prime- Minister said, the 
substance of which I recall, when the 
no-confidence motion against the 
then Speaker . Sri Mavlankar ` was 
moyed in Parliament, traditions are 
precjous and ,vital to Democracy. 
They are to:be cherished.and nourish- 
ed and not heedlessly: trampled upon 


“just because some people feel peeved . 


by imagining. that they have been 
unjustly dealt with, however impor- 
tant they may consider themselves to 
be. - .- 


“LEADERS OF “ARAB NON-ALIGNMENT . 


» The visit to India of two foremost 
leie ‘of ‘the Arab world, ‘Prime 
Minister Aly Sabry of the United 
Arab. Republic and Prime Minister 
Rashid Karame of the Lebanon, at a 
- time when this,country is engaged 
in; a meaningful struggle against 
.. Chinese arrogance and militarism is 
- an event of extraordinarysignificance. 
For, these two Arab leaders represent 
„not. only the vanguard of the Arab 
‘revolutionary movement, but.. also 
the stuidy policy of Arab non- 
alignment or positive neutrality which 
binds, them closely. with India.. ; 

. The missions of Mr Aly Sabry 
and Mr Rashid Karame are not the 
same. The former has joined. the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mrs Ban- 
daranaike, to plead for, India’s 
acceptance of the Colombo,..Confer- 
ence proposals „as the -basis of a 
peaceful, negotiated settlement of the 
Sino-Indian border: dispute. The 
latter comes to. New Delhi next week 
on an. official visit on. an invitation 
from the Indian Government. -Inci- 
dentally, Mr Karame will be the first 
-Prime Minister of the Lebanon to 
come to India on such a visit. 
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“asa whoie! Ce dake 


, Minister, 
_ Foreign En ster, Mr Chen Yi, and 
-other ‘topanking Chinese. leaders 
have had Edonged discussions , with 


rhs 
> CHANAKYA Sen: wetate 


r 
aia PrE 


a4 By 


tag 


- The- vats of two: ‘Statesmen of the 


Arab: world ‘cn ‘two different’ missions 
have a co‘irmon Significancé-for. India’: 
both are ‘from’ countries'-which: ‘are 
With us’ in’ pursuing the policy òf: non- 
aligomentæit Striving for'world peace. 
A’ well-kEcwi- ‘commentator ' on’! cur- 
fent affai-e Eere sums: up the mean- 
ing of thes2 visits in the: context of 
our war’ wih ‘China as well iis'in the 
larger context of c our foreign policy 


+, 


kd 


, The, Cłnese. Oene receiv- 
ed’ the Faacaranaike . mission „with 
gieat cordäLty., The: Chinese Prime 
Mr.- Chou En-lai,. ithe 


Mrs Banda “enaike and the Indone- 


sian Forez, Minister, Dr Subandrio. . 
From the-public speeches of the Chi-- 


nese leads; as broadcast over, Pek- 
ing, Radio; ic would seem. that- the 
Chinese Government has made up its 


-mind ‘to acest the Colombo propo- 
sals as tie! basis for -negotiations, 
- provided zë Government of India, 


too, is reacy. to accept: them. ° 
i T 


a 
' 


_Chinese . aggression., The 


' India’s reaction to the Colombe 
‘proposals has not -been entirely un- 


. favourable. So. far these proposals 


-have not been officially : disclosed ; nor 
are they final in scope or character. 
Rather, the: six non-aligned, nations 
which assenibled in Colombo to find 
a solution of the; Sino-Indian.dispute 
regard them as the first step towards 
a settlement..-While' the proposals 
have been. under study in New Delhi 
for ahout a: month, Prime Minister 
Nehru has commented that there are 
certain things about them which are 
rather vague.” The Government of . 
India, he added, -was waiting-for Mrs 
Bandaranaike and Mr- ‘Aly Sabry. to 


‘come to: New Delhi in order to get 
. these vague aspects clarified. . i 


Presumably, the Colombo propo- $ 
sals-will be judged.in New Delhi for 


„one central: thing: - whether they ° 


secure India’s:-minimum demand; 
withdrawal of the Chinese- forces to 
the.pre-invasion boundary line. In 
other words, vacation of the latest 
Chinese 
Government has so far arrogantly 
refused to accept this demand, al- 
though they say that if their own 
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peace proposals are implemented, 
their forces will have withdrawn 
beyond the pre-invasion line. The 
only explanation of this apparant 
contradiction in the Chinese stand 
is that they consider acceptance of 
the Indian demand as admission of 
invasion of this country. This the 
Chinese Government i is not prepared 
to do. 

One should imagine that the 
Indian Government will not quibble 
over this matter if it is certain that 


the invasion has been vacated. The 


Colombo proposals are aimed at 
securing a Chinese withdrawal be- 
yond the Sept 8 line; -but they re- 
quire India not to occupy the’ areas 
vacated by the Chinese. The vacat- 


_ed area would constitute a no-man’s 


land; and the two sides are to return 
to the conference table to negotiate 
a settlement. : 


UAR’s Role 


It is in this context that the visit 
of Mr Aly Sabry to India is impor- 
tant. For, of all the non-aligned 
countries the UAR was the first to 
grasp the far-reaching dangers of the 
Sino-Indian border.war. The UAR 
Government realised that if the war 
could not be brought to.a speedy 
end, all kinds of cold war forces 
would enter the field and make the 
situation complicated; that non- 
alignment would be in danger. 
it also realised that there can be a 
settlement honourable to both sides 
only on one basis: that neither party 
wants to make territorial gain from 
war. Since in this war it was China 
that committed aggression and ad- 
vanced ‘deep into Indian territory, 
the four-point’proposals made in the 
middle of November in a resolution 
adopted by the UAR. Presidential 
Council enjoined upon China to 
vacate the aggression and return to 
the pre-invasion line. It is a pity that 
the Ghinese Government ` turned 
dewn this very reasonable and ration- 
al suggestion. 

It was, however, these proposals 
of the UAR Government which Mr 


` Aly Sabry took to Colombo, and the 
. Colombo proposals bear a close re- 


semblance to them. So, the. pre- 
sence of Mr. Aly Sabry in New Delhi 
when the Colombo proposals are 
discussed will be a measure of assu- 
rafice to the Indian Government that 
the non-aligned nations are not sell- 
ing peace to India without honour 
and dignity. 
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Hero of Tripoli 


The Lebanese Prime Minister 
is not directly involved in the Sino- 
Indian conflict, although newspapers 
in the Lebanon have stood firmly by 
India and have not minced words in 
condemning tne Chinese attack. 
This is importart because the present 
Government o7 the Lebanon fully 
adheres to the principle of peaceful 
co-existence anc non-alignment, and 
Mr Karami himself be:ongs to the 
Arab nationalist vanguard. He had 
resigned from Prime Méinistership 
in 1958 when the former Lebanese 
President, Camile Chamoun, had 
influenced the Lebanese Parliament 
to vote for the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
Mr Karame retired to his home town 
of Tripoli to organise a popular resis- 
tance movement precedented only 
by the Lebanese resistance to the 
French bid to, reoccupy the country 
towards the end of the Second World 
War. When thz Unitec States inter- 
vened in’ the Lebanon by ‘sending 
Marines in the wake of the Iraqi 
Revolution, Rashid Karame intensi- 
fied the struggl2 for Lebanese inde- 
pendence. All over the Arab world 


. he was known as-the Hero of Tripoli. 


When the crisis came tz an end with 
the stepping down of Chamoun and 
the election of Gen Chahab as Presi- 
dent, Rashid Karame was the obvi- 
ous choice for Prime Ministership. 


Under the leadership of President 
Chahab and Prime Minister Karame, 
the Lebanon, which happens to be the 
only Arab country wedded to the 
parliamentary democratic form of 
government, has been following the 
policy of postive neutrality and 
friendly, peaceful co-existence ‘with 
all countries. The Lebanon is a 
prosperous small country thriving 
on trade and commerce; its per 
capita income of Rs. 2,000 is pro- 
bably the highest in Asia and Africa. 
The country kas now adopted a 
policy of industrialisation; there has 
been tremendors progress in the cul- 
tural field (with.95 per cent of the 


people literate) while in Arab poli- 


tics, the government is firmly in 
favour of social, political aug econo- 
mic progress, 


There is noi the slightest doubt 
that Mr Karame will announce his 
country’s solidarity with India in her 
struggle with Ciina. This support is 
of-the utmost impor:ance to our 
country at this juncture: It will not 


_ only give the Ge to Peking propa- 





` Opera, or Mao. 


ganda that‘ India stands ‘.isolated” 
from the Afro-Asian nations, and 
that she has ceased to be non-aligned. 
What is even more important, it will 
make the people of India feel that 
non-alignment is still. a live force; 
that “countries of the Arab world 
which -care for independence and 
progress are with them; and that they 
can count upon the support of the 
non-aligned nations. It will also take 
the wind out of the sails of those 
within India who decry the utility 
of non-alignment. 





MAO’S NEW WALL 


» The Great Wall of China was not 
among the Seven Wonders of the 
ancient world but has been an impos- 
ing Jandmark for several centuries. 
Its greatness lies in its length.” Nei- 
ther in its width nor in its height is 
it'imposing. But it stretches across 
China’s northern border for about 
two thousand miles. It is so long that 
on one can see it whole’and appre- 
ciate its greatness. The best that one 
can do is to meet it at one point and 
see it undulating up and down into 


- the far ‘distance amidst a vast mass 


of mountains. The wall was cons- 
tructed through two or three centu- 
ries as defence against attacks from 
the north, but it was often breached. 
Strategically, it is of no use now; it 
is only one of the sights in China, 
like the Forbidden City, Peking 
But.the wall is now 
a symbol of the isolation which the 
Chinese have achieved and the barrier 
which they have erected against any 
assaults on their obscurantism. This 
is a new wall of the mind barring 
ideas from the rest of the world. It 
runs all round China, north, south, 
east and west, shutting off even the 
Soviet Union. Politically and cultu- 
rally, China has become inward-look- 
ing and is content with an endless 
process of inbreeding. 


National Herald, Jan. 6. 
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THE ARAB LEFT : A SURVEY (1) 


Within: the last two years, the 
largest and the most powerful Arab 
State, the UAR, has nationalised 
almost 90 per cent of the organised 
sector ‘of its economy (industry, 
banking, insurance, foreign trade, 
wholesale internal trade). The young- 
est Arab State, Algeria, has come 
„into existence under a set. of leaders 
who are vying with one another in 
swearing ‘by socialism: In’. thése 
circumstances one would expect the 
Arab Left to be in a: state of ascen- 
dancy, full of vigour, self-confident . 
and optimistic about its future. The 
truth, unfortunately, is the reverse. 
As An Arab intellectual of Leftist 
views sadly confessed to the author 
recently: “The Arab Left was seldom 
so dispersed, frustrated and confused 
as it is today.” o 7 


a 


Only a few years ago, - Morocco, . 


though a monarchy: was in fact 


pee ruled by a i af ; _ minorities as com- 
government com- pared to the 
posed of dedicated In a developing country “wedded ta ‘the Socialist ideolog) there natur ab . Arabs, created an | 
socialists; Syria | is .a keen desire to’ ‘understand , the . strength and working of the different unfortunate gulf 
with its powerful | Leftist parties and groups in the rest of Afre-Asia. The author of this series | between the Com- 
united front | of articles is an expert’ ön A-ab-world politics, and has the advantage | munists and- the 
of Communists, | of counting miany of the leading politicians a this, region among his | mainstream of 
‘Baath Socialists friends. n national political 
and progressive ee ee life which has still 
Arab nationalists, not been bridged. 


was sending shivers ERA impetialist 
spines; and Iraq. seemed to be on the 
point of becoming the first socialist 
state in West Asia.. Today, the 
main party of the Left in Morocco, 
the National Union of Popular 
Forces (NUPF), though headed by 
important leaders: of the national 
liberation movement. and still com- 
manding the loyalty of the working 
class, organised in some of the most 
-powerful trade unions of the region, 
is finding itself helpless against a 
young monarch who is clever enough 
to adopt every slogan. of the NUPF 
and turn it iBgainst the latter. - 


_ The majority of the Baath Social- 
ists and Communists of Syria have 
to support a government which is 
dismantling the few. socialist reforms 
that were undertaken when Syria 


was part of the UAR. The Com-. 


munist -Party of Iraq, still the most 
powerful in the Arab world, is not 
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: By A Special Cor. ee 


only E “sersecuted by the man 
who was once its chief hero, but has 
already sjuandered a large part of 
the popular’ goodwill it had amassed 
during ‘a ‘decade’ of heroic struggle. 
The National Liberation Front 
(FLN) of A geria, tó which < every 
segment oftae' Arab Left was look- 
_ing ‘up in. tke fervent hope that it 
“would, - ater freeing ‘Algeria, unify 
-Arab Socialists everywhere and help 


: -them - ‘ove-come their mvtual jealou- 


Siés and : -nternal quarrels, “has itself 
become ‘tae? victim of factional dis- 
` putes of disa: trous propoitions;, and 
the factioa- which. seized the reins of 
government” Sy, claiming .to be the 
most Le? has. already’ ‘banned the 
Conimunist ‘Farty and embarked on 
a path of: Eirg>-seale cooperation with 
forgign ei: 


Finally. “tee most. Leftist regime 


‘in ‘the’ Arab world, President Nasser’ s 





Government a the UAR, ‘even after : 


having’ ckallenged the bourgeoisie 
and the laadlerds to mortal combat, 
is‘ neither- willing nor able ‘to mobi- 
lise the surport-of the most convinced 
socialists . on ‘its country. 

- The Azab Left ‘has been destin- 
ed—by history ‘as well .as. by -geo- 
graphy—to' manża strategically cru- 
cial sector. of ‘the. worldwide front 
against, imperialism. '. Its successes 
and failurss:.are therefore of vital 
interest. to the Left everywhere and 
its complex experience, the long story 
of the many | epportunities. it missed 
and the umiscessary complications 
that it created for itself,.is full of 
valuable lessors for socialists in every 
under-developed conten 


I. The Communists ’ 

The „Communists are by and large 
the. oldest, ‘th best orgénised and 
ideological:y the most coherent of all 
Arab Poltica, parties. Except for 


t 
1 
` 


: and 


Saudi Arabja and Yemen, there is 
hardly any Arab country without at 


Jeast a strong nucleus of Com- 


munists. From the very beginning, 
however, they have been accursed 
with a set of almost built-in weak- 
nesses. The pioneers of Communism 
in Arab countries came ‘either from 
national minorities or from among 
Arab intellectials who, becausé of 
their European education, had alie- 
nated themselves from their own 
social, milieu. The’ early Commu- 
nists in Egypt were Jews (one of 
whom was the famous Henri Curiel), 
Armenians: and Greeks; in ‘Iraq, 
Jews and Assyrians; in Syria, Kurds 
(Khaled Bagdash, the most renown- 
ed Arab Communist, is not’an Arab 
but a Kurd), and in the Maghreb 


(Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco) , 


Frenchmen. This fact, perhaps in- 
evitable, considering the higher edu- 
cational and cultural level of the 


The guit was further widened by 
the Arab Communists leaning too 
heavily on their comrades in the 
metropolitan countries... This was 
particularly true of the Communists 
in the Maghreb. . The . first Com- 
munist. groups in Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia. were formally units of 
the French Communist Party and 
continued to act as such even: after 
their conversion into separate nation- 
al parties. The main. reason - why 
Communists in these countries, des- ~ 
pite . their self-sacrificing struggles, 


could not become an integral part | 
of their national liberation move- ` 


ments and lost even their working 
class following to the militant nation- 
alists (NUPF in Morocco, FLN- in 
Algeria and Neo-Destour ‘in Tuni- 
sia) is that their French mentors, 
leaders of the French Communist 
Party, did not for a long time permit 
them to take an uncompromiisingly 
consistently  anti-imperialist 
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stand, 

During the last years of the 
Second World War and the period 
immediately following it, when the 
present Communist parties acquiréd 
distinct personalities of their own, 
their emphasis was on anti-fascism 
rather than on national liberation. 
As a founding father of Egyptian 
Communism told the author, Com- 
munists in Cairo and Alexandria 
during 1942-44 spent more time 
fraternising with the Allied troops 
than organising the factory workers. 
In those days large sections of mili- 
tant Arab nationalists (including 
some of those who later formed the 
Baath Socialist Party), just like 
their counterparts in India, Burma 
and Indonesia, were looking towards 
the Axis powers, hoping that the 
latter’s victory over the British and 
French imperialists would give them 
a chance to liberate their countries. 
The Communists considered all such 
nationalists to be conscious Axis 
agents with whom no decent anti- 
fascist could have any contact. It 
may be recalled that the Burmese 
Communists, in more difficult cir- 
cumstances, were able to distinguish 
between misguided patriots and cons- 
cious traitors and thus succeeded in 
winning over General Aung San, 
who was then co-operating with the 
Japanese, to offer a united anti- 
Japanese resistance. But not so the 
Arab Communists. Like their Indian 
comrades, they also failed to make 
this distinction and managed to erect 
an unnatural wall of bitterness be- 
tween. themselves and many of their 
natural allies. 


‘Curious Spectacle 


The self-imposed compulsion of 
the Communists to support every act 
of omission and commission of the 
Soviet Union created rurther diffi- 
culties, particularly after the Soviet 
vote m support of the partition of 
Palestine, when this compulsion 
brought the Arab Communist Parti- 
es to a head-on clash with Arab 
“national sentiment. Since then the 
" Arab Communists have managed to 
-become as fiercely anti-Israel as any 
‘other Arab group. Many inter- 
national gatherings, peace conferenc- 
es, etc., have witnessed the curious 
spectacle of Israeli and Arab Com- 
munists throwing brickbats at each 
other, but this has not prevented 
anti-Communist groups from using 
the Communists’ old record on 
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Israel against them. 

A more fimdamental weakness 
of the Arab Communists, however, 
is the one tkey share with other 
Asian Communists—the inability to 
use the Marx.st method to under- 
stand the social realities of their 
region. In the attérrpt to fit the 
concrete Arab realities into a pre- 
conceived pattern, they have often 
engaged in ai endless and futile 
search for social categories which 
just do ‘not exst. Arab society is a 
curious mixture of diverse elements 
characteristic of tribal, slave, feudal 
and bourgeois societies. The Marxist 
method: could have been an efficient 
instrument ‘to analyse this society 
if the Arab Merxists really knew how 
to use it. “In the absence of such 
competence. Marxist analysis be- 


came either empty slogan-mongering . 


or phantom-ckasing. The author of 
this article had the occasion to dis- 
cuss the class character of Gen. 
Abdul Karim Kassem’s “revolution” 


and the regime installed by him in 


Iraq with three of that. country’s 
leading Marxists. One of the three 
was a Central Commitice member of 
the Iraq Communist Party, another 
is regarded as the leading Marxist 
economist of the country, and the 
third was one of the pioneers of the 
Marxist movement in Iraq but had 
given up active politics. The first two, 
reflecting the official Communist 
Party view, adamantly insisted that 
the coup of July 14, 1958, was a 
bourgeois-demacratic revolution and 
that Kassem’s regime represented the 
national bourgeoisie. The third man 
was pleading instead that Iraq had 
passed througn a “populist revolu- 
tion”. The author intervened to ask 
the economist to give him the names 
of five Iraqi-cwned industrial units 
employing 500 or more workers. The 
economist could not name even three 
—simply because such factories. do 
not exist. Bu: he still maintained 
that Iraq hac a fairly developed 
national bourgeoisie, if not as a 
class, at leas:, as a “strong ten- 
dency” (!) ani that it was already 
in power. 


Discovery 


The Egyptmn Communists, simi- 
larly, have been disputing ever since 
1952 about tie class character of 
Nasser and his regime. In 1952-54, 
Nasser was in their eyes the repre- 
sentative of the pro-American bour- 
geoisie; this ~-heory was blown to 


bits 

from Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union; and by the time Nasser re- 
turned from the Bandung Conference 
in 1955, the rival Central Com- 
mittees of the ten Communist groups 
in Egypt had already made the dis- 
covery that Nasser was the leader of 
the anti-imperialist national bour- 
geoisic. This unanimous attitude of 
support to Nasser also made the ten 
groups realise the senselessness of 
maintaining their separate existence 
and led to the unification of the 
Egyptian Communists into a single 
party. But this unanimity did not 
Jast long. By 1958, the majority of 
the unified party accepted Bagdash’s 
theory that Nasser was the political 


. representative of monopolist bour- 


geoisie (e.g. the Misr Bank and 
Abboud Pasha). Even after the 
nationalisation of Misr Bank in 


1959, the Communists clung to this 


theory and condemned all moves on 
the part of the UAR leaders for the 
unification of Arab States as expan- 


' Sionist tendencies of the Egyptian 


monopolist bourgeoisie. 


Symbol of Unity 
After the sweeping nationalisa- 


- tion decrees of July 1960, however, 


the divergence between theory and 
reality became too glaring. The 
imprisoned Communist leaders at a 
meeting held inside a concentration 
camp decided to send -a letter to 
Nasser supporting his steps against 
the bourgeoisie, and with that, the 
general debate over the class charac- 
ter of the Cairo regime was resumed 
with full vigour. Three contradic- 
tory views came to the fore. One 
was the old view that Nasser repre- 
sented the anti-imperialist national 
bourgeoisie; another pleaded that 
he was the spokesman of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the upper strata of 
the peasantry; and the third section 
argued that Nasser was acting on 
behalf of a state apparatus which for 
a brief moment in history had be- 
come independent of the classes. 
Confusion became worse con- 
founded when Arab Communists 
outside Egypt refused to reconsider 
their attitude even after their Egypt- 
jan comrades’ letter to Nasser. A 
common failing of all Arab Com- 
munists has been the under-estima- 
tion of the popular urge for Arab 
unity. Ignoring the strong pull 
exerted by such factors as a common 
language, a common cultural tradi- 
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tion and the common experience .of 
the struggle against foreign domina- 
‘tion, first by Turkish imperialism 
‘and later by. Western imperialism, 
the Communists have identified pan- 
‘Atabism with the expansionist desir- 
es of the ruling gioups. That certain 
Arab: rulers’ have tried to’ use the 
popular urge for Arab unity for their 
‘own. ends is, of cOurse, true. But 
that is only a ‘part of the ‘reality. The 
-larger reality is that the desire ‘for 
pan-Aiab unity is a popular desire 
which cuts: across class divisions and 
which political leaders, ` groups and 
parties can ignore or “defy ‘only at 
their own peril. For large nunibers 
of Arabs throughout the Arab 
world, moreover, Nasser despite his 
many negative aspects has become 
the symbol of Arab-unity. ‘The 're- 
‘fusal to adopt a positive or at least 


flexibte attitude towards this symbol 
- has been an expensive experience “for” 


Economic Conécoucs 


the Communists and some other 
Leftist grcups. 

The question’ “of allies’. -is of 
supreme importance for every revo- 
lutionary group. . -The Arab Com- 


Inunists have developed a strange 


capacity to; alienate all potential or 
actual allies.. When they are weak 
and suppressed, they. desperately 


‘search for allies and are at times even 


prepared to ‘make big sacrifices to 
establish .2 ‘united front. But.. the 
slightest saccess turns their heads. 

This’ is -wkat -happened in, Iraq. 
After. the coup’ ‘of July 14, 1958, the 
Cominunisis:: were. the, leading force 
insidé a “four-party ` national front: 
which had sufficient popular, backing 
and organisational, strength:to. impose 
its' will on! General “Kassem, .A 


‘fittle patience. and ‘some, ‘tiodesty 


‘on: the pact:cf: 
the first, fewmonths .after the’ coup 
would have made them: ‘invincible i in 
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. SINO-SOVIET.. SCHISM. : 


Sharpening of ‘the Sino-Soviet 
differences—political’ and ideologi- 
-cal—and théir emergence into the 


“open have ‘caused: widespread interest . 


in the patterns of relationship -be- 
tween the two countries in other 
fields also. l 

Of particular significance is their 
economic relationship as it has 
developed since the ‘success of ‘the 
Chinése Revolution‘ and the‘ found- 
ing: of the People’s Republic of 
China in 1949. A study of this as- 
pect is of much interest’ to India 
and all the newly-independenit and 
under-developed -nations.. This ‘is 
mainly ‘so because a key i issue in ‘the 


Sino-Soviet ideological clash: is’ that - 


of the attitude that should’ be adopt- 
‘ed by the Socialist countries, piima- 
rily the Soviet Union, towards eco- 
nomic aid to these countries. ` 

While the Chinese leadership 
objects to such diversion of the 
Socialist world’s resources, the Soviet 
Union has ‘been, ‘rapidly and on an 
expanding scale, developing its pro- 
gramme of aid to these countries. 
Some mdintain that this is perhaps 
tne most vital area of tension be- 
tween'the Soviet: and Chinese leader- 
ships and ‘that the present schism 
‘between the two powers has grown 
out of it. $ 
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An ridon of fie ie 
ment of econcmic relations between 
the ‘Soviet Un‘on and. China ‘reveals 
an interest-ng. and’ significant ‘fact :to 
Which attention- has ‘begun’ to’ ‘be 
paid only zevently: | One finds that, 
within. a: short: ‘time, by 1955-56. in 
fact, a sharp; ‘furning point ‘in’ Sino- 
Soviet: -ECCTOMIC : relationship was 


ete Eob 





“The Sino-Soviet. schism, is. amply 
reflected in the economic. relationship 
between the two countries. The author 


„traces the- graph—upward till- 1956 


‘and downward thereafter. n 
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BRETTER the PO R six to 
seven years. had' formed a period of 
rapid: and ‘spectacular’ growth of 
mutual trade*end economic collabo- 
ration, with Russia-extending -gener- 
ous aid fer the -rehabilitation and 
reconstruction -of the Chinese eco- 
nomy, the- siabsequent . years are 
marked by a steady and more or less 
continuous decline and contraction. 
In the eaf ier ‘of these. periods, 
though only tyo formal ‘credit and 
aid agreements, were Signed. between 
the two cot niries—credits amounting 
to 430 milion dollars on extremely 
favourable terms—the aciual, assis- 
tance è giver: by ‘the Soviet Union to 


` the war. 


Irag. But the Iraqi Communists, 


drunk with power, antagonised every 


other constituent of the front, isolat- 
ed themselyes from the mass of the 
people and thus converted themselves 


into helpless, victims: of a military 


dictator. . 
Whatever one. may call itideo- 


ianism, or „inability to apply the 
Marxist method to a concrete socio- 
economic -reality—the ‘fact remains 
that the Arab Communists, though. 
equipped. with, an advanced revolu- 
tionary ideology and endowed with 
the capacity of. waging dogged, self- 
sacrificing, heroic struggles, have 
been unable to. shape events. They 


could’ neither unify the Arab Left, ° 


nor take over its leadership. This has 


-been @-Joss:not only for themselves 


but for the Arab Left as a whole. 
, (The second article in the series 
will appear in me next issue). 
RAR ; : 
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‘China ‘was’ many times more. This 
is evident: from the balance of -trade 
between the two countries in the 
years ‘1950 to 1955 when the Soviet 
Union ‘exported nearly 1,000 million 
dollars worth of goods in excess of 


imports - -from' China.“ To this 
have ‘to, be added ‘the > sizable 
deliveries in 1949.” This- huge 


. gap in the trade- balance- could 
z not be covered -by the long-term 


credits of 430 million dollars. Obvi- 
ously, the “long-term Soviet credits. 
were supplemented “by- short-term 


‘loans to -cover the gap: 


_ Massive Aid 


: The. ce of the jee 


scale'-Soviet economic assistance in - 
following the ` 


the -crucial years 
Chinese , Revolution, may not. be 
estimated -in, quantitative terms 
alone. Its importance lay in quality 
—it ,consisted almost entirely. of. 
plant and equipment for China’s 
industrialisation programme, at. a 
time when the Soviet Union ‘itself 
was grappling with difficult economic 
problems of its own, the heritage of 
The core of China’s first 
Five-Year Plan (1953-57) was under- 
written by the Soviet. Union when 
it agreed to assist the construction 
of 141 large-scale projects. Besides 
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logical immaturity, infantile sectar- ` 


the equipment and finance for these 
projects, the Soviet Union’ gave large- 
scale technical assistance of every 
ind. . 

The value of these cannot te com- 


- puted in monetary terms and is not 


taken into account when the aid is 
reduced to statistical tables. At 
one time, it is reported, as many as 
80,000 to one lakh Soviet technical 
experts were engaged in economic 
construction in- China. And thou- 


sands of Chinese received training in 


the Soviet Union. Even as late as 
1960,. when the Soviet Union’ with- 
drew its experts from China, their 
number was reported to ‘have been 
around 10,000. - 


Big Drop ` es 


>44 


A sudden and sharp reversal in 
the economic relationship of the two 
countries could be seen in the trade 
turnover in, 1956. That, year, . for 
the first time after. 1949, China, was 


a net.exporter to the Soviet Union - 


to the extent of 31 million dollars. 
While the total trade turnover in the 
subsequent years till 1960 does: not 


.show any great fluctuations except 


for the big upswing in 1959, it. is 
China which has consistently been 
the net exporter all these years. 


. Between, 1956 and 1961 China had 


exported -goode worth 833 million 
dollars in excess of Soviet imports, 
which reduced considerably, but did 
not wipé out, the large gap’ built in 
favour of the Soviet Union in the 
earlier years.: The Soviet Union was 
obliged to extend’ another five-year 
loan of 320 million dollars in 1961 to 
cover the gap. However, in 1961 the 
total trade turnover itself slumped 
from 2054 mil ion dollars (all-time 
high) in 1959, and 1663. million 
dollars in 1960 to only 918 million 
dollars in 1961. Reports are current 
that this decliring trend has conti- 
nued in 1962. 

+ Certain other important: develop- 
'ments ` coinciding, with these ‘basic 
changes'i in the trade pattern may also 
be noted. ' By, 957 the Chinesé, lead- 
ers had begun’ to;lay unusual’ stréss 
‘on their intention tö “rely. on ‘our 
own accumulation to carry, on nation- 
al construction.” Suchi declarations 
began: ‘immediately ` after. ‘the: 1956 
visit: of} Soyiet « ‘Deputy: ‘Premier 


Mikoyan; who ` agreed to. ‘supply 


equipment for :55 additional ‘enter- 
prises China’ vanted to’ ‘build ` but 
Tequired ‘that’ >ayment ` for “it must 
be made through “trade procedures.” 
“About the same time, the Soviet 
trade and ‘aid programme. for the 
non-eligned countries was beginning 
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.to: unfold itself, and by 1958 fairly 


large credits had been announced, 
‘including those to India, Indonesia 
and the UAR. But still more signi- 
ficant was the launching of an aid 
programme by China herself. Seve- 
ral.credit and aid agreements with 
countries -of Asia and Africa were 
announced in rapid: succession. ` Àt 
that time it looked ‘like a joint 
Communist “economic offensive” in 
the’ Afro-Asian world, but now it 
is clear that the Chinese had enter- 
ed the arena as competitors rather 
than as collaborators—just as they 
were beginning to challenge Soviet 
leadership in the ‘field of ideology. 
Among the first to receive Chinese 
aid: was Albania, with which a long- 
term credit agreement was signed as 


‘early as December 1954. In 1961, 


China announced another long-term 


“credit to Albania. 


Precisely during this period 
‘began the great debate i in the Com- 
munist world which has now assumed 
such dimensions. 2 xe 

Lastly, it is noteworthy that with 
the, drop in Sino-Soviet trade, China 
has for some years now been shift- 
ing the direction of its trade, relative-, 
ly speaking, to the West, with which 
a.favourable balance was built des- 
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| SAFEGUARDS : canst INFLATION. 


Recent events have brought home 
the fact. that we must increase our 
defence expenditure enormously. A 
portion of .our resources..otherwise 
employed hitherto will have to. be 
diverted to making our defences; more 
efficient and streamlined. The gains 
from such expenditure will be such 
products...as military equipment... 

The direct cost of such efforts 
will be the goods and services that 


might otherwise be utilized for other 


purposes. Consumption of such 
goods and services will have to be 
given up for the sake of. national 
security.. This cost of “relinquished 
alternatives” may be measured satis- 
factorily in many instances by the 
money cost of the defence program 
mes. ` 
It is certainly wise. to double the 
defence expenditure in the present 
context. Even then it will be far 
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‘below the Chinzse secenstitiins, which 


is about Rs. L200 crores per year: 
If India spencs 5 per cent of -her 
income for: national security: purpos- 
es, ‘it will 'come to ‘about ‘Rs.’ 750 
crores per year. This will involve 
an additional, burden an the revenue 
account to, the: extent of. Rs. ore 
crores. rR AS ; 


National Income 

‘ Resources of this’ value will have 
to be ‘diverted from civilian’ uses. 
Increase in the national income is 
not likely to be sufficient to meet the 
cost. The increase im national in- 
come in 1961-62’-was of the order 
‘of 2.2 per cent. Even if it is assum- 
ed that this wil be doubled in 1962- 
63, “it is not Lkely thet saving: ratio 
will exceed the 20-25 per cent mark.” 
The increase in income will be eaten: 
away by inc-eased population. If 


the extra defence needs are to be met 
by. increase in the national income, 
the latter will have to rise by at least 
10\per cent, which does not appear 
likely due to the existence of crippl- 
ing bottlenecks in the ‘economy. 
These bottlenecks may not be easy 
of removal. 


‘When the extra burden of expen- 
diture necessitated by the national 
security programme is’ not expected 
to.be met by increasing the national 
income in the short period available, 
the consensus of opinion is in favour 
of' raising the required resources by 
imposing’ new taxes in order to meet 
the immediate expenditure on de- 
fence. Such a step, it is argued, 
will not only enable mobilization of 
resources to meet the cost-of defence, 
but will curve the inflationary pre- 
ssures likely to be generated by this 
extra expenditure. A clear-hint of 
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-food articles. 


The crux of the problem is thus 
not whether to impose new taxes-or 
not, but how. The new taxes'should 
not touch the daily necessities and 
Any increase in the 
prices of food articles will push up 


“the general price level. Tax proposals 


will have to be made in such a way 
as not to touch the’ middle class: any 
further. The higher income groups 
who have the capacity to bear the 
burden should pay: Equity demands 
this: The taxation system can well: 
be utilized not only to mobilize re- 


sources but ‘to liquidate disparities 
of income. . 

Along with -his, streamlining of 
the land tax syst2m is also advocated. 
Land tax has not yet been made 
progressive by the States. There is 
no more opportune time for doing 
this than the present. The new 
efforts' to mobiize resources should 
also include a vigorous search for 
ways and means to mop ‘up the 
vas. evaded taxes which run into 
hundreds of crores. of rupees. 
Arrangements. should be made to 


coliect tax arrears. All these measur: 
es; if implemented in right earnest, 
will swell the treasury. 

Introduction of a new tax system 
in the light of the above may well 
herald a new chapter in Indian eco- 
nomic history. The changed condi- 
tions may also push our economic 
frontier turther towards achievement 
of the ultimate goal of establishing a 
socialistic pattern of society. This 
appears to be the most appropriate 
moment drastically to reorganize the 
tax structure. 


WHY THIS RESHUFFLE? 


_ The publicity departments of the Government have come in. fora lot of criticis in reen 
` times, particularly after wé were caught napping by the Chinese. Im this article a senior journalist o 
Delhi points out the difficulties created by the charges that are taking place in Press Information Bureau. 


The experiments now, going on 
in. the Press Information Bureau 
have come at a particularly inoppor- 
tune time. The Government has 
put into effect a programme of 
wholesale reshuffle of Information 
Officers. Information Officers who 
had been attached to particular 
Ministries for long have suddenly 
been asked to take up other assign- 
ments, and men from other publicity 
media have replaced them. Not only 
this. Within the PIB itself, there 
has been switching over from one 
Ministry to another. 

Some years ago the Indian Infor- 
mation Service was formed, inte- 
grating the staff employed in the 
different publicity §media—advertis- 
ing, radio, Press Information Bureau, 
and the Publications Division. The 
object was to ensure security of ser- 
vice, provide better opportunities of 
promotion, and give a status to those 
looking after the Government’s 
propaganda and information machin- 
ery. . 
Interchange of staff became a 
corollary to the creation. of this new 
service. At the lower levels this 
certainly has its advantages,. for it 
makes available the services of a 
civil servant. familiar with different 
publicity media. It is no doubt 
advantageous that, when a young 
man is recruited as a journalist, an 
assistant information officer or an 
assistant news editor or copywriter, 
he should be trained for a year or 
two in the AIR newsroom, followed 
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by a spell i in DAVP, the Publications 
Division and the PIB. This ensures 
all-round experience in news editing, 
reporting, copywriting, magazine 
production and public'relations work. 

After a person has had such 
varied training, it should be easy 
to assess his ability and- aptitude 
and place him in the unit for which 
he is best fitted. ' Once this has been 
done, he should ordinarily not be dis- 
placed till he s due for promotion 
to the executive’ ranks. In’ precise 
terms, this means thet once a man 
has been appcinted en Information 
Officer, a campaign officer in the 
DAVP, editor in the Publications 
Division or news editor in AIR, he 
should not mormally be shifted. 


Newspaper Anclogy. 

Those familiar with the working 
of newspapers will readily appreciate 
that if a journclist is to be successful 
in any one branch, he requires much 
training and aptitude. A: good sub- 
editor may not necessarily be'a good 
reporter, and vice versa. Advertising 
and magazine production require 
talents of a different order altogether. 

On the ana ogy of newspapers the 
work in Government publicity orga- 
nizations can ke broadly divided into 
the following categories:' AIR jobs 
largely involve editing, with a little 
reporting thrown in; the PIB requires 
talents suited for a special- corres- 
pondent assignment; DAVP’ work 
is more or less of the type’ carried 
on in the advertisement departments 


of newspapers and advertising agen- 
cies; in the Publications’ Division, 
familiarity with magazine and book 
pecans techniques is more use- 
u 

While at the lower levels inter- 
change of staff does not hurt anyone 
and at the top executive abilities 
count far more than professional 
competence in-a particular job, in . 
the middle ranks wholesale changes 
may impede efficiency and have ad- 
verse repercussions on the func- 
tioning of others. 

Take the PIB. An information 
officer here has a special role to play. 
Heis the link between the newspapers 
and the Ministry to which he is 
attached. Secondly, he is the PRO 
of his Minister. Why should news- 
papers and journalists be made to 
suffer because of this reshuffle? 
A peculiar atmosphere has develop- 
ed in the PIB these days. -When 
you enter a room the newcomer 
does not know you, does not know 
how far he-can trust you, does not 
know whether he ought to show 
you the note which is to be used for 
selective publicity; he does not even 
know what his job is going to be. 
‘He just smiles at you and shakes 
his head when you ask him for in- 
formation. 
` Here is a piece going ind the 
PIB corridors: 

A newcomer to an old hand: 
“T say, old chap, will you introduce 
me to the officers of the ministry ?”” 

- “Sure”. = 
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“T say, by the way, how do you. 
get news from the Ministry to feed 
the Press ?” 

The special correspondents and 
reporters take years to learn the 
answer to the last question. Are 
they to wait till he also learns the 
answer? In normal times there 
would have been a, big howl in the 
newspapers with news editors bawl- 
ing at special correspondents and the 
‘specials’ fighting with the IOs as to 
why it takes such a lot of time to get 
a story. The emergency has provid- 
ed a good cover for both the Bureau 
and the special correspondent. 

Even as it is, only some of the 


Franbly Soaking 


I want to take it easy today. I 
know the editor (stern taskmaster 
that he is) won’t be pleased. But I 
feel in -a lazy mood, when one finds 
it easlier to pick other men’s flowers. 

Really, this mood was induced i in 
me on New Year’s Day when in the 
morning papers I read a Peking 
message which said that the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry called a Press 
conference and issued a statement 
that a letter published in the London 
left-wing weekly, Tribune, purporting 
to be signed by Mr Chou En-lai 
was an “out-and-out forgery.” 

So it was, I remembered; but to 
make sure I looked up my copy of 
Tribune. There it was: a whole page 
of the slim Christmas edition—an 
annual ritual with Tribune. There 
was the “Late Evening Edition” of 
Private Eye, appropriately dated, 1, 
April, 1963, featuring an interview 
from “Sir Christopher Backbiter, 
President of the Academy of Satirical 
Sciences, who had been appointed 
Minister of Satire in the new Coali- 
tion Government.” There was an 
item headed “Campaign for Demo- 
cratic Seamen” which threw light on 
“their first ‘sighting-shot in a long- 


calculated, carefully-worked-out re- , 


volutionary plot by the British Army 
to take over the House. of Com- 
mons.” And there was also this New 
Year message signed Chou-en-Lai. 
It is a Whale of a laugh; but how: 
can Chou En-lai laugh? Hitler 
didn’t. Mussolini couldn’t. There 
can be no co-existence-—peaceful or 
otherwise—between -Paperiabet: arro- 
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10's in tae: PIB have been able to 
establish close relationship with 
their Ministe-s and Ministries. This 
is useful io:che newspapermen, the 
Ministries corcerned.and the Govern- 
ment as a wkole. There are, others 
who have. mostly been dolers of 
handouts. Tne present, changes 
threaten tœ; ill the PIB with the 
latter baned IOs.. It is no reflec- 
tion on the, individuals concerned 
but a criticist of the whole, approach 
behind. thz; changes, The members 
of the service: are neither clerks. nor 
section officers who can be trans- 


` ferred’ from. e branch to another; 


they are neither membrs of the 








gance and ‘x sense of humour. ` pe 


Chinese areibiter-enders. The Peking 
Press confersnce,.a London message 
of. Jan 2,, said, had been followed 
up ,by a pretest lodged with the 
British Foreign . Office, which very, 
sensibly sa:d taat it “had no power to 
control Trikure. There is not even 
a Press Adviser in, Britain, and cer- 
tainly no Fress, Advisory. Committee. 
2 the Forsigr office boys were: help- 
ess. - 
_ Here ‘then is, the “whole: of that 
letter, and :I, do. hope T ribune, will 
waive copyrigEt:. 


DEATH. 70, EE 


“Let, us, make ‘1963 the. year, of 
liberaticn. - Comrades, we have 
suffered temporary setbacks in 
1962 due ta the. machinations of 
Anglo-American imperialists and 

. their, lackeys, Khrushchev, Tito 
and Nehru. .But we must resolve 
to, bury them (none: of this bour- 
geois., crerration) in _ the New 
Year-and cur ‘revolutionary. forc- 
es must. bring freedom to all the 
people cftke world except China 
and -Altania which are ‘the only 
two free countries. ” 

. “The enemies of the. Chinese 
revolution ‘ere spreading slanders 
_. by accusing. it of being. soft on 
Formose, , Hong Kong : and, 
Macao. Brt the bigger enemies 
_ must be tacxled before we worry 
about, these. useful colonial out- 
posts. , a : 
“To achieve this, ‘Chairman 


t 


heaven-born ICS. nor of its coun- 
terpart the IAS, the know-alls for 
all types of jobs from managing. a 
factory to giving judicial decisions. 
They are-professional men trained to 
do specialized jobs and should not 
be shuttlecocked this way.. And 
what is the use of -ordering transfers 
within the department itself when 
they are cancelled later for undis- 


closed reasons? It is no secret that - 


no.one wants to go to the regional 
offices of the Bureau-and those with 
pull always manage to get. ‚their 
orders cancelled, At least two 
Ministers are reported to have oppos- 


, ed transfer of the IO’s, and rightly so. 
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` Mao and his wise advisers have 
‘made’ a plan which will surprise 
‘and deféat the enemy. camp. + It 
is-all top-secret.- But it can be 
revealed that the first priority 
- would be given to liberate Europe. 

Our British comrades will be 

glad to’ know that Calais ‘is at 
‘. last-going to be restored to them: 

and taken away from the decadent 


_dé' Gaulle -and Thorez. In ‘this , 


“glorious task of liberation we 
expect all our British comrades 
“todo their daty'and defend the 
most perfect and most glorious 

' revolution of China. ` 
~“ “The'injustice done to the great 
German people by those imperial- 
ist hyenas Churchill and Roose- 
_ vVelt must also be undone: Our 
- beloved comrade, the Great 
Stalin, had meant to do this but 
the anti-Party group’ led by 


~ Khrushchev and his stooges frus- ° 


‘trated ‘him. Now the time has 
come to restore the frontier of 
‘Germany, - to give them living 
space just as we in China‘ must 
humbly seek for ourselves. 
_ “Comirades, 
‘ Nehru with the support ôf his 
American masters perpetuated a 
= crime against thé’great Portuguese 
* people ‘and their wonderful lead- 
` er Salazar by captuiing Goa for 
’ setting up a base against China. 
: From now on we shall walk tire- 
-lessly to liberate Goa’ and rejoin 

< +it with Portugal. 
- “Some cowards are afraid of 
being blown to bits by the nuclear 
| bombs.’ ‘This is an anti-Marxist- 
Leninist view of history. We 


, (Continued on page 20) . 
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‘the war-monger `’ 
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Soa Book 


Rajaji and Tehorabe s ‘ 


Rajaji has confessed that’ on ‘one, 
subject “he ‘had “refrained ‘from com- 
ment for fear that he might be in a 
minority of ‘one. In’ Swarajya ‘(Dec 
29) he ‘writes that, “the ` Katanga 


situation and the ‘attitude, of the 


Powers’ ‘and. the’ UN “towards 


Tshombe and’ Katanga. have been to’ 


me a puzzle from the beginning.” 
Now Rajaji has mustered‘ courage 
to give his views ‘because “at Jast I 
find a gréat man. zhas come out 
with an opinion which I was afraid 
till jow to’ express.” > The great man 
referred tọ is: Nobel Peace Prize 
winner Dr ‘Albert Schwéitzer. 


“Dr Schweitzer.i in, his statement has 
put forward’ this theory about. the 
Congo and Katanga: “The era of 
colonialism. does not exist any. more 
and the colonial empite of the Congo 
does not exist any more either. There 
only subsist two pieces of this empire 
formed by: péople and‘tribes which, 


‘urider the rulé -of colonialism, : had 


been- part  ofi... Belgian ~ ‘Congo. 
Neither’ of them has’ any ‘rights on 


the other, or any obligations towards: 


the other: ' They are juridically abso- 
lutely independent one ftom“ thé 
other.. 


The 168 is simple:: “The' inde- 
pendence’ of Katanga cxists by itself 


‘by the fact ‘that the’ Belgian Congo 


empire does not exist any more.” 
Therefore the UN has no right ‘to 
Séek unity in the Congo—so goes the 


‘Schweitzer edict.’ ie 


Dr Schweitzer is incon testably 


-a great man; he is rightly known as 


teacher, humanitarian, idealist. Lam- 
barerie—‘“the Schweitzer lair” as 
Gunther calls it—has indeed become 
a symbol of'dedication. But‘in the 
present context, ‘Dr` Schweitzer’s 
understanding of the. new. Africa’ is 
what ‘matters; and the evidence is 


that it is woefully inadequate. Re- 


cords Gunther. (Inside Africa, p>717): 
“Africans try Schweitzer’s patience 
sorely, no matter-how much hé loves 
them in the abstract.” A Schweitzer 
passage Gunther quotes is-also signi- 


-ficant: “The: Negro.is a-child, and 
-with children nothing: canbe ‘done 
„without the use of authority.” Also: 


“Have we white people the right. to 
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impose our. rule on primitive and 
semi-primiive ‘peoples ?... ..Yes, if 
we: seriously desire to educate. them 
‘and- help them attain to a, condi; 
tion of well-beirg.” , - 


‘ Though it seems’ odd, here is`“a 
mentality that smiacks of Col. Blimp. 
Jt is perhaps ‘mot surprising that 
Rajaji should: quote .Dr Schweitzer 


with ‘epproval. His Dravidastan 
friends ‘must “ be ‘haunting his 
taoen: mee moat h 


Abiding Hero “ 


How ultr: a-nationalisin sometimes 
transcends ideology has been amply 
demonstrated ty’ Peking on the 
Himalayas. It, is interesting to read 
it, this context -how the -present 
Chinese leadérs look upon. Genghis 
Khan. : I was rather intrigued bya 
passage in the. New Republic,. the 
liberal American paper:, 


“Several months ago’ in a Jong 
essåy, Ivan Maisky,:‘former Soviet 
Ambassador to London, expressed 
thé opinion tha: there was no good 
redson :to ‘celetrate Genghis Khan 
as -d progressive héro. The “anti- 
Genghis- Khan’ theme was sounded 
again’ last’ moi -h with the -publica- 
tidti in the Céntral Soviet press of 
long indictments against one Tumur 
Ochir, ‘a high Communist official of 
the Mongolian Republic who has 
recently- been” deposed. Ochir was 
accused, among other things, of hav- 
ing made a gteat-affair in Ulan Bator 


of Genghis’ Kkan’s 800th birthday ` 


last June; there were mass meetings 
to commemora-e 'the ‘event, exhibi- 
tions and even postage stamps. The 
Chinese Communist press, on the 
other ‘hand,’ has written at length 
in recent montks’ on the positive role 
of thet great conquercr—discredited 
*oy"Mr Maisky for having caused so 
much suffering ‘The Genghis Khan 
controversy is minor, but itis another 
‘Sigh of the ‘evet-widening dispute.” 


. Values are changing fast. and made 
„between Moscow and Peking. . 


_Crichfield Again . 

Some months back, I: meritioned 
in these colunms (Mainstream, Oct, 
6, 19§2)-about one Richard Crich- 
field who had been at Nagpur as a 


Lecturer in journalism for more, than 
two years but had to leave the place 
last September because of his rather 
unorthodox doings which attracted 
the attention of both the Vice- 
Chancellor and the - local police. 
Besides dabbling in politics of an 
unusual variety, he was found to be 
making ribald references to promi- 
nent national figures and also doing 
a bit of intelligence work on 
the sly. | - we 


The  Crichfield case got quite a 
lot of publicity and I. had thought 
the man had left this country quietly. 
But last week, I heard from a friend 
that Crichfield is now trying to 
stick on here as the correspondent of 
a well-known American paper. I 
have no grouse against the’ paper, al- 
though I had the impréssion that the 
angle’ of this paper might not exactly 
fit. in with Ctichfield’s' politics. But 
I think that a man with Crichfield’s 
record should not get official accredi- 
tation’ as a ‘correspondent, since by 
the Nagpur experience, it Seems clear 
that Crichfield’s sphere of -activity 
strays dangerously beyond ` thé nor- 
nial beat of a journalist. I would ex- 
pect the Central ‘Press Accreditation 
Committee - to`‘ keep this in mind 
since the Committee is “enjoined to 
be ‘the jealous guardian of. privi- 
leges of journalists whose bona fides 
are above board. : 


` 


Guessing Game. i 


“After Nehru, who?” This ques- 
tion has for some time ceased to be 
a subject of lively debate, but now 
Welles Hangen’s book of that title 
threatens to start it all‘ over -again. 
Hangen has a list of eight potential 
successors;. recent events probably 
tule out two: Krishna Menon: and 
Gen Kaul (although how Hangen 
cottoned on to-the-latter is quite 
mystifying). The others mentioned 
are Lal Bahadur Shastri, Morarji 
Desai, Chavan, Indira Gandhi, Jaya 
Prakash Narayan, and Patil. 


— SormeLER 
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FRANKLY SPEAKING.. (Continued from page 18) 


. prefer not to live at all if we 
‘ cannot live under the léadership 
` of the Communist Party „and its 
revolutionary programme. So, 


do not let, tlie revisionists con-. 


fuse. you. _Our’ slogan, .should 
be ‘Better dead than , not Red.’ 
“To educate the great’ British 

. public, to create political atmos- 


„phere conducive to the perma- . 


‘nent revolution about which our 
great comrade Trotsky talked, we 
must go, forward to victory. We 
. , must ‘demonstrate, on all.conceiv- 
` able occasions. .To. do this we 
_ require banners and, flags. And 
for this we must thank:the Move- 
ment for China. Friendship, the, 
_ only ‘genuine public movement in 
Britain, for keeping an,inexhaus- 
ttble and comprehensive, supply. 
of these tools of mass, revolution 
suitable for all, occasions.. , - 


ists often interfere with our-com- 

. munications. To be sure -of the 
_ideas of our beloved leader Chair- 
man Mao keep in constant touch 
‘with the Movement for. China 
., Friendship who‘can authoritative; 


_ ly expound the policies of our. - 


great, revolution:.. Comrades, 


', liberation is coming to. you whe-' 


ther you likeit, or nots; So ‘why 
, not accept it? _ 
“Long live the dolua Long 
live Chairman Mao! ' 
"Yours fraternally 
Crou-En-Lai.” 
‘ a i re 2 : 

I don’ t want 'to leave you with a 
single flower. “The next ‘one I select: 
‘is from a “review” of KRISHNA 
MENON by Emil Lengyel: Thè so- 
‘called ‘review by Darius S.'Jhabvala 
‘appears: in the’ Paris edition of 
the: New- York Herald ‘Tribune of 


7 (Continued. From: page: 15). 
pite American embargo Tight” from 
the early years. 

It is evident that China’s. diw 
over the resources of theother coun- 
tries of“the Socialist world were 
exorbitant and monopolistic, The 
Soviet - Union, -particularly- after 

' Stalin’s death, tried its best to accom- 
‘modate . ‘these : . Claims? “The -first 
negotiations for Soviet economic aid 
„to China, which: began in Moscow 
in. August 1952, dragged on ' for 
“nearly: a .year and were .completed 
' only after’ Stalin’s death. Many at 
„that time suspected that Stalin. had 
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‘the “reviews, Ge 


g eA 


: Russias 2conomic. resources. 


Dec 21—the New York edition be- 
ing closed; along with all other 
New Yor papers, because of a strike 
by compositars. | : 

Mr Jkabwala; who obviously does’ 
not like Mr Menon, has used the 


“book rev:éw as an occasion. to dis- 


play his Beliigs. He quotes, ‘for ins“ 


‘tance, a “wel-known’” but unnamed’ 


Western correspondent stationéd in 
New Delhi as having said ‘in one of 
his dispa-ches:, “It. has- become al- 
most impassible ‘to have a dinner 


_ table con~ersation in New Delhi that. 


does not zet round to V.K. Krishna 


Menon. And more often than not’ 


it ends on’ the same note of resigna- 
tion: “Wkat Joes Nehru. see in: that 
man?’ 

~ Another’ joke‘ ‘he quotes ` ‘about 
Krishna’ Meron is that-he’ is’ “more 
Marx ‘than!Gandhi, mote" of ‘the 


‘ Bloomsbury; egnostic ‘than the Hindu: 
“Finally, comrades, the capital- 


more of the 13th-century radical than 


20-ceéntury: ‘Tealist,’ -àll “held together ` 


by arrogance” ` With these keys: to 
the mind. df-/fr' Jhabvale, 'it is inter: 
esting to read this prize Piece ‘from 
E Ca de 
: -To those interested, -but 
` who hzve not Closely followed the 
: , Indian :sæœne, jit- even: appeared 
- that: Mr.Erishna Menon’s oppo- 
” “nents-—-and:;the number is: legion 
, :-nSeemed-to welcome the disaster 
: ‘at the bonders. if it helped to,-get 
. Mee cepa Meno on of. poliz 
, Quite. apert- fron the: fact that 
Mr Mencn 3s: by. no. means ` “out 
of. politics” | thse: -described.-by Mr 
Jhabvala as; “Mr: ‘Krishna Menon’s 
opponents,”’;, I. am; sure, will. not 


‘thank Mr Jhabvala for throwing such 
luminous light--on- the.: iworking.. of 


their minds i, og, ert tn te 
Wei ee n ee 


not, been eager: to. undertake the’ ‘bar 
‘den. of ` zapi, iudustrialisation.. of 
China ani: taat. there had: been”.a 
major shit ia ‘policy in. this respect 
following the rise of the, new. Soviet 
leadership; .. ratne 
The. stair in. “economic. > relations 
‘between the Soviet Union and China 
developed í during ‘those difficult days 
for the ‘Soviet Union,‘ when ‘un-. 
masking of: the cult of personality 
had created: acute ‘problems: within 
‘the -Sovie! Union. ‘and: in. Eastern 
Europe,: ‘resulting i in new serene on 
he 
projection :of the: policy’ of: peaceful 


aes) 
vu 


wee 


The third flower I want to resent 
today is from a dispatch 'from-Ste- 
phen Barber, Daily Telegraph spe- 
cial correspondent, published in his 
paper, dated Dec.23, 1962, under the - 
heading: India Turns, Against West 


On Kashmir. On an earlier, occasion * 


I ‘had ‘paid tribute to Mr Barber’s 
professional ability (Mainstream, Dec 
8). But I haye begun to have second 
thoughts—no, not for his description 
of Mr Roop Narayan, Mr Dharam Pal 
and Mr N.M..Datta as ey 
New Delhi Gandhians. Y, 


` It is-for the passage in which he 
quotes “the influential Times of India 
which has. lately tended to support 
appeasement. of: China”, | (Italics 
mine). The -quote is: “This appears 
to be a reversion to the position that 
long-term military aid must continue 


rt 


ta 


to be linked with a solution of the =~ 


Kashmir. problem. Again the United 
States, it seems, has come under the 
spell of Britain, which takes a hat der 
line’ over Kashmir. * 


- The- logic is delicious, i is it not? 


If you suggest. that western military . 


aid should not.be linked, to. a virtual 
surrender on, Kashmir, you are guilty 


_ of appeasement of China! It is the 5 


position indicated: by. the Sanskrit ` X. 


proverb: “Prushtta Thadanam, Danta 
Bhagnam”—“hit - .on’ the buttocks, 
teeth. knocked, out.”,. ,, .. 1 


t 


* x% a ue 
And: lastly,;:as‘a tail-piece..I: give 
you this. unpublished ` gem from a 
letter_of a friend. describing the eco- 
nomic. situation: “Apart , from . the 
thesis,iof a mixed-up economy, . we 
have the- new theory. of. government 
finances by voluntary contributions 

and food ie US. contributions. = 


Sc ae soe —G: N. Acharya 


eft be 


STOE D the twentieth. CPSU 
congress, with emphasis on improv- 
‘ing relations with the newly indepen- 
dent countries ‘of Asia and Africa, 
-also, rieedéd to be buttressed by eco- 
nomic means.- China did not take 
kindly to: this orientation in Soviet 
: policy, since it would mean a‘ more 
realistic reappraisal of Chinese de- 
‘mands or Soviet economy. It was 
this which was reflected in the nego- 
tiations: in Pekingin April‘ 1956.and 


a 


pA 


“e 


the Peking decision, when its claims ... 


were not accepted in full, to go its 
own course, nursing a grouse’ against 
‘the whole gamut ‘of Soviet: policies. 
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` REPORTING, INDIA: By- TAYA Zrin: “Chatto and Windus Lon 


don: 1962, Price 25s. pp. 222. 


Mrs Zinkin, - “Taya to- all thosè 
from, whom, she has. wheedled : the 
copious copy for this book, has used 
her advantages: well and quite un- 


scrupulously on occasions. She came ` 


to India as'the wife’ of ai British Civi- 
‘lian at a time: when the sub-continent 
. was making its tortuous way towards 
independence. As a Frenchwoman 
she was in a position to observe the 


scene with a certain’ detachment: . 


As the wife of a Deputy-Secretary in 
the, Finance. Ministry,: when the 


hierarchy . was stilla. thin and self». 


conscious upper crust, she was in 
contact with men and women: who 
mattered in politics and administra- 
tion. The assignment from Manches- 
ter Guardian arrived at. the right 
moment. There were riots in India 
and Pakistan sparked by- partition, 
—« just the stuff that the British Press 
A’ seemed .to be waiting .for.. Taya 
Zinkin travelled widely in both: coun- 
tries under the ‘most trying condi- 
tions. She writes about it all with 
feeling. Her experience of the senge- 
less killing and brutality and the 
ineffectiveness “of the political and ~ 


i 


Bers. s Pe pages 


to N, “which had: remained 
closed to the press. This.she did by 


tricking:a crude and trusting official. 


whose own ‘mishandling of the situa- 


tion in Telengena ‘she exposes ‘to . 


merciless ‘critic:sm.: Her -tour - of 
Warangal: and .Walgonda ‘yielded no 
scoop but onlyan-.oppressive feeling 
in her- that .brute ‘force and: the 
severity of counter-measures amount- 
ed ‘almost. to a sell-outto the .Com- 
inunists. If the..CPI’s Yennan in 
Telangana. did. not lead: to, a: Long 
March-to: Delhi or even to. Hydera- 
bad, Mrs Zinki2-suggesis, it was by. 
no‘means due tc the-way-it was hand- 
led -by the police... Luckily. for. the 
authorities: at: £ crucial ‘moment -in 
this drama a dieux ex machina 


appeared on the stagein the shape of. 


Vinoba. Bhave. Vinoba prepared 
“a miracle .of hcpe which brought law 
and order back: to. Telangana.” 

- -What Taya Zinkin says about the 
Bhoodan -has been ‘ said . before. 
Saints have a natural distrust of 
institutions and organisations accru- 
ing from their work. Vinoba is no 
‘Gähdhiji. ` On thé- march all the 


administrative machinery left lasting.’ time, his wonders to perform, Vinoba 


impressions on her mind. She did 
not take kindly to Bengal. In Bom- 
bay, however, among the Maharash- 
trians she was more at home.. She . 
mixed freely with people of all levels 


and this enabled her to file well-! miracle of- 4. redistribution. 


informed despatches. 
Mrs Zinkin managed to be, on the 
spot for the biggest news breaks of 


the last decade and .a half.-; Oftenj.. demand for; a linguistic state of ; 
with Bombay. as 


the thick of events,” taking © 
a hand if'she could. ` She is none too ` 
modest in confessing: her part as.a 
busybody. As the guest-.of Vellodi 
in Hyderabad she got into a, privi- 
léged position to watch at close- 
range the decadence and corruption 
of the Nizam’s regime on the verge 
of its break-up. Of this bizarre set- 
up, corroded iby. vice and. inefficiency, `“ 
the Nizam with his wives and many ` 
concubines was the centre-piece. 
Ostensibly a guest, Mrs Zinkin’s 


main objective was, to: wangle..a-trip:... 
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has neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to look’ into the follow-up. 
His followers, who have more enthu- 
‘siasm than ab_lities, are unable to 
zarry out the sequential but minor 
“While 
Bhoodan ;creers’ apace‘the landless 
are still landless. 

The’ riots in Bombay over: “the 


Maharashtra i 
‘Capital, ` ptovide’ Mrs Zinkin with 
her ‘first major- experience with 
Indian crowds. Her account is par- 


itisan, and „her: sympathy exclusively. 


with the, Maharashtriens. She plac- 
es the blame for the disturbances in 
the city squarely., on Nehru.. In the 
q Government s teluctance to concede 


the Maharasht-ian demand: she, reads.: , . 


“a fear.of ~ collapse of . the Bombay 
Stock” - Exchange. - For, this daring 
surmise, ‘she has-no autliority, oan. 
-hearsay...‘ And. -then she- goes .on-to .- 


taake a trite observation, which she 
repeats in her version of the Mun- 
dhra affair, - tha “nothing. terrifies 
a. socialist government SO; mych- as 
the, ‘threat: of a stock, exchange col- 
lapse.” In the ‘Bombay riots she was 
happy, to be with the crowds and’she 
is glad that they carried. the day. 
The part of the book about the 
Mundhra; ‘affair’, makes . sensational 
reading. . “Only the reaction, to this 
book can tell what confidences: the 
author has betrayed and how much 
of it.is true., ‘There is so much here 
from, second-hand sources: that, does 
not square, with the author’s, profes- 
sions of. virtuous.and truthful report- 
ing., _ The writing is, heavily slanted 
in the defence.of her friends of whom 
H. M. Patel is. one. -H.V.R. Iengar 
comes . off , badiy., The things she 
says about him -will need a lot of 
denying or living down. T.T.K: for 
whom she owns friendship ‘and ad- 
miration, suffers, also, inthe imputa; 


tions she draws ; from hearsay. 


The Mundhra affair was waste- 
ful. It led, apart from’ the furore 
in Parliament, she thought, to the 
exit of a talented. Minister from 
Government and an. experienced 
administrator from the services and 
to ‘much. distrust not’ only among 
high officials ‘but also as between 
officials and Ministers...To cap it 
all;, government, ironically, made a 
profit out of the deal., Mrs Zinkin 
‘deplores the reluctance of all those 
concerned to come out with the truth 


„when they had a chance to do so: 


this would have proved that there was 
in this no affair at all. 
'The rise and fall of Communist 


Mainilan 
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nile in ' Kerala pie up more ; than 


50. pages of this journalist’s note- 


book. -Taya Zinkin made «several 
trips to Kerala and claims: to have 
chummed.up with Comimunists-who 
mattered and covered the ‘beat exten- 
sively,- Her overall -view is’ that 
communism ‘in power failed to live 
up-to-the. image it had conjured up 
before the voters. According ‘to her, 
the: corruption of Kerala communism 
could be traced ‘directly to ‘caste: 
The Commynists:' were concerned 


with, commurialism- and caste. on two ` 


fronts: - - They -were -against the 
Catholic domination i in-schools. They 
were ~ for ‘the ‘toddy-tappers* -who 
supported" ‘them’ overwhelmingly ‘at 
the- polls. All this led to what the 


author calls the ‘artested revolution” A 
The’ worst: of it was that ‘the -Com-. 


munists - were not given: thé’ consola- 


tion prize of-a “dramatic’ throw 'out; 


This, is.‘ step; which the-auttior: says 


Govindan.’ ‘Nair calculated;’’ would- 
make :martyrs-of ‘Communists ärid- 
stand:them ji good stead for 4 come- i 


back.. Fhe :twenty-eight: months-. of 
Communist: experiment- 
democratic constitution ended not 
with’ a- bang‘-but with a whimper. 

‘And now -we come to-an ‘aspect 
of: Mrs Zinkin’ s Writing which’ careful 
readers are not: likely to miss low: 
ever-‘distracted they- may be: by- thé 


juicy” stuff. she throws’ their. ‘way; . 


In‘the earlier part of the book she 
records, that, alee she ‘used to 


weg | 





under -a- 





x Heralding ` a New": Eca 





visit Mrs Īndira Gandhi frequently, 


“Nehru scarcely took note of her 


presence. Tais book appears to 
return ihe compliment. Nehru 
figures o2 hs own only in the last 
chapter. Elsewhere he. 
an impetuots disturbing’ - ~tifluence. 


Mrs ZinEin, obviously, has no res- - 


pect for. Nehi-u’s, views:on'the present. 
character of the administration, She 
misconstrues deliberately Nehru’s im-.- 
patience . with. lingering: colonialism | 
in, the, admin strations:: ufi o" ast 
` Uninkibited ‘is: not the word „to 
describe: ithe. way | ini which oTaya,. 
Zinkin. makes;‘use, cf, excerpts: from 
private, conyersations.}iIn facti;she 
throws. all: journalistic canons; to. the 
wiid.. Ske. quotes ; ‘Govindan | cNair 
calling: A7K:5 Gopalan/ ain. “ass”? fand. 
Nehru, compBining:that. Nasser-act-. 
ed, asa: “bounder”.. Neither: the. 
onés quoted’ Yor. those, quoted: -about - 
are going to'sorgive; this. Such spicy . 
stuff, certainly: does, not.adds toiwhat 
she-has tc sdzin:essénce; ‘and in ithe 
bargain, fournalism, as- aiprofession. 
suffers. because’ of the. irresporisibi!, 
lity of. one: who. clainis {o belong: to” 
the ‘tribe. «o esti o Tupik 
Mrs Zinki „can also. „be damag: | 
ing: in the. itings ¢ she: ssuggests,.or 
leaves unsaié In. 2-:passageicare*- 
fully.. “iouçhec' -with, ‘seftiment. ishe 
describes: ~Sazdar.;: Patel’s funeral. 
She. does: aot fail to addithat (Nehru, 


-at the head of the:procession wasioh - 


tops of- the world.. Partien n uthe 
$ i R its ao 7 rg, b fa att 


UAF JaC 


RRS Fe y nia 


ppears.-as ... 


the. universal ¢ 


Ltt ave 


NAS AAA 4 
in in. „thes ~ m E 


wth ds 


get. Sige voy “aay ite aise 


nee on the Mundhra affair she 
notes that“. the“ fact: thatë. -H.V:R. 
Tengar had: been once Nehru’s `pri- 
vate secretary doubtless helped him 
disbelieve the judges. 

y Between’ „having her book widely 


"Aad: or-bécöme`the talk of the town, 


Taya .Zinkin. appers ‘to haye chosen 
the latter.: 
has chosen’ as her motto thé quota- 
tion from Wickham Steed that the 


duty-sof the journalist:is’ to .seek “the ; 


truth. as.near as he caw- obtain it”, 


Eor: this. saucy publication-. makes” 
no attempt: to live up to, it. - BALA l 


The “Week... "(Continued from -page 6) 


up: before the next ‘séssion .of-Parlia- 
ment... ‘The Congress | ‘Parliamentary 


Party.executive has ‘been so inforrned- 
‘by: the’ Prime Minister. The expecta-: 
- tion appears to’ be.that the proposat- 


will. be_.quietly..dropped :altogether. 
Which.is as, itishould-be;- considering 
Aappo yal of: the 
MOVE.) ha, sta, 


tad Why. such.a: ‘proposal cams ‘up at, 


all'in ithe first place- isnot- clear.. 
The, a controversy-- iwas wholly. -un~ 
nècessary at the present time: 
event; yit. is heartening that’ the 
Government should be having second. 


thoughts., It is: hoped: that whem- 
Sri ‘Setalvad retires.at the-end of this’ 
month, orie of the seniormost adva-. 
cates:whom the::Bar.can consider-as ` 
its matural ‘leader acer ae appomteg 


to-:the high office. . 


dy L a Hatay hta 


g Hen HONE ta 
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WORK FOR VICTORY 


. Your Job is vitai to vistory. India demands ail hands to work -= 
and work more for increased production to strengthen our fighting 
forces, to build up the nazlon’s resources and striking power on R 
all fronts. 


At foundry and lathe,’ methine shop and giant Industrial plant, 
shali all hands strive the harder to raise productivity, boost output, 
Let vita! supplies flow in an unencing stream to the front line as well as 


~ 


for the nation’s domestic needs. . 
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At any time, in any 


place, since the emer- 
gence of competitive 
enterprise, the quality 
of a product—tested 
continuously “by that 
most critical of critics, 
the consumer—has 
made or: marred -the 


mee - 


tnanufacturer’s reputa- 
tion. And a product, 
one firmly estabilshed 
by virtue of its Quality, 
is difficult to dislodge 
aves in the intense price 
market of India, if that 


Quality is sceadily main- 
tdined. 
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increasing its produc- 
tion of the well-known 
Raleigh, Rudge, Humber 
and Robin Hood bi- 


cycles. Yet their demand’ 
seems to be insatiable. 
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BASIS OF UNITY 


DEAR READER, 1 ana , 

The move for merger of the: Socialist and Praja Socialist Parties will 
undoubtedly be welcomed as a step in the right direction by all those genuine- 
ly interested in consolidetion of the Left in this country. At the same time 
there is much amxiety that the step should te firm and unfaltering. 


It is a sac fact that after the attainment of independence, the pro- 
gressive sections in the national movement tended to clash and divide rather 
than unite and grow. The initial mistake of leaving the Congress organi- 
sation and forming splinter groups cost heavily, for it meant the weaken- 
ing and dissipation of Leftist energies to a substantial extent. Also, the 
progressive elements in the Congress were hot enthused or strengthened by 
these developments. The situation was not improved by the fact that 
many disgruntled Congressmen whose political convictions were by no 
means Socialist were able to assume the leadership of some of these splinter 
groups. 


The majority of the Leftists who left the Congress did so in protest 
against the growing conservatism in that organisation. But soon enough 
the new parties they formed strayed away from moorings. 


In the case of the PSP, for instance, allergy to Communism a la Dulles 
became the focal point rather than a positive and constructive approach to 
the problem of building Socialism by peaceful, democratic methods. The 
Socialist Party et least was able to maintain a semblance of adherence to 
basic principles in theory, although Dr Ram Manohar Lohia’s picturesque 
digressions kept the’ goal clouded most of the time. 


Such a situation was ‘bound sooner or later to cause rumblings in the 
rank and file. The merger move is obviously the result of such a develop- 
ment. It was left to the U.P. legislators to take the initiative, and the 
national leadership of the two parties had to take notice and follow. 


But no political unification that is not based on ideological clarity can 
succeed. A merger of Socialist parties must not be like the traditional 
marriages of corvenience at election time, with which all parties in India are 
unfortunately. all too familiar. Unity on- the Left cannot be fruitful or 
lasting unless it is based ‘ori a clear-cut, commonly accepted economic and 
political programme. And this precisely is.the aspect over which negotia- 


tions are going on now. 


Apart from defining the goal of Socialism, we think the two parties 
should draw ur positive programmes. for speedy transition to Socialism, 
affirm faith in the policy of non-alignment as pursued by India, and discard 
obsession with Communism. If this is done in a spirit of objectivity, there 
is little doubt that a powerful new organisation can be forged which, will 
attract progressive elements from some of the other parties, 


Tf, on the cther hand, merger only means consolidation of the negative 
approeches of the two parties, their leaders would have missed the biggest 
opportunity to ‘serve the people. They may not get such an opportunity 
again. 

Tue EDITOR 





BETTER TURN IN DIPLOMACY. © 


e PEKING’S 


THE taste of Areora diplo: 

macy that New Delhi had during 
the Colombo conference mission has 
not been bitter at all. Rather, the 
feeling left after three days of inten- 
sive talks is that our side has won 
the, upper hand over Peking in the 
diploma pourparlers with the non- 
aligned S 

Curiosity mixed with anxiety 
marked New Delhi’s reactions to the 
report of China’s “‘positive response” 
to the Colombo proposals. In fact, 
there was a sense of bewilderment 
in so far as Mr Chou En-lai’s last 
letter to the Prime Minister—written 
about the same time as Mrs Bandara- 
naike’s visit to Peking—gave added 
proof of Chinese obduracy in the 
matter of complying with what had 
by then come to be known as the 
Colombo formula. The _ puzzle, 
however, was solved. during. the ` 
New Delhi talks. Although Mr Felix ` 
Bandaranaike has officially disclaim- 
ed having said that Peking had reject- 
ed the Colombo proposals, the over- 
whelming impression of those who’ 
attended the talks has been that the 
Chinese acceptance of the Colombo . 
proposals was less forthright, and 
more circumscribed than India’s. 
In the diplomatic badminton -that is 
now going on between the two sides, 


this is no doubt a distinct advantage s 


for us, since practically everything 
in this connection is judged today. by 
whether it is in China’s favour or not. 

While this aspect .of the New 
Delhi talks cannot possibly be ela- 
borated by the Prime Minister in 
Parliament, the question which the- 
Government will have to tackle in 
commending the Colombo terms to 
Parliament is: how far the Colombo 
map fits in with our consistent de- 
mand for the restoration of the sta~, 
tus quo ante Sept 8. Experts seem 
to agree with the view that if the- 
Colombo formula is rigidly imple- 
mented, then the Chinese will have to 


withdraw further back from the ` 


Sept 8 line.. As against this, our 
side will have to agree not to move 
into the territory vacated by the | 
-Chinese in Ladakh. As if to prepare 
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GROWING: ISOLATION 


the coulcry. for such an eventuality, 
it was significant: that, since the 
Colómbo conference, the emphasis i in 
official brzonouncements. in New 
Delhi hes ‘Been on Chinese with- 
drawal rather than on Indian re- 
occupaticr - ‘of the Tecently’ invaded 
area. AR 

But tact gains made by India in 
contrast to:té points lost by China in 
the Colomac. formula are not incon- 


: ‘siderable..= cr one thing, the Colombo 


powers d3 siot permit China to retain 
military posts in tthe demilitarised 
,zone in Ledekh, where she will have 
to share wita India the civil check- 
‘posts to beset up. Besides, in NEFA, 
we ate ‘pernitted to go up to the 
McMahon Line to which China has 
not so far-eg-eed, her insistence being 
on our forces being canfined to the 
foothills 3=the range that marks the 
McMahon- Line. 
Taking: the totality into. account, 
4+ New- Delas objective: opinion seems 
to be that we do not stand.to. lose 
by accept-nz the Colombo terms, 
‘while-the main objective of our call 
for- restoration of the Sept :8 line is 
' realised mr.s> far as China will-have 
` to vacate the, „areas seized in: her 
recent © irvasion drive. With such a 
strong case,ia hand, the Prime Minis- 
ter, . backed _by the Home’ Minister 
—and ardec with the Defence Minis- 
~ ter’s advce Zor 'a-breatking space to. 
overhaul -»cr Defence apparatus— 
will be abE.zo carry Parliament with 
him, -no Jagter what opposition he 
‘may have zc encounter from the no- 
truck-with-China critics.’ 


` 
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 ALTHOJOR: official as: are 
‘on h: whole satisfied with the 
talks held with the Colombo powers, 
_there is 15 gainsaying the fact that 
New Delt: Fas sized up i the different 
Colomba: personalities from its own 
angle. Among these, the person 
who has-mede the most favourable 
impressior “s the U.R“ Premier, 
Mr Aly 38b-y. His powerful support 
for India’s case, in fact, facilitated the 
acceptance’ af the proposals by New 


- 
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Delhi. The letter he brought from 
President Nasser also heartened res- 
ponsible quarters here, since it is 
understood to have recalled India’s 
support for Egypt’s case over the 
Suez crisis. The Arab tradition of 
loyalty to friénds in need was very 
much being talked about in New 
Delhi during the hectic days of the 
‘talks. 

It was therefore an irony of 
political journalism that Mr Aly 
Sabry of all people should have had 
to face the brunt of pressmen’s 
barrage in the Capital. Many felt 
that emotion got the better of the 
journalists’ acumen in their anxiety 
to enlist support for the country’s 
case as quite a few tried to pin the 
U.A.R. Premier down on the defini- 
tion of -aggression, which he, in his 
role of a mediator, could not possibly 
have answered to the correspondents’ 
satisfaction. 


In contrast to the lasting impres- 
sion left behind by Mr Aly Sabry, 
the performance of the chief Ceylo- 
nese:spokesman, Mr Felix Bandara- 
naike, has hardly evoked universal 
appreciation. In a rather flambo- 
yant manner, the ebullient Minister 
without Portfolio is reported to have 
referred to some of the Chinese: 
eine against us. ` 

: The impression throughout has 
been that within the four corners of 
diplomatic ‘assignment, Mr -Felix 
Bandaranaike was bending back- 
wards for Peking rather than for 
New Delhi. In one of his side-talks, 
he has not missed the chance of rais- 
ing the vexed question of Tamil 
population in Ceylon. For all the 
aggressiveness of Mr Bandaranaike, 
the dignity and grace of the Ceylonese 
Prime Minister came as ample com- 
pensation, and the goodwill that pre- 
vailed during the talks was contribut- 
ed to in the main by the two Prime 
Ministers from Cairo and Colombo. 


* a 1 


jE the ` prospect of negotiations 

with Peking is slightly better to- 
day, thanks to the efforts of the 
Colombo powers, there has come 
over New Delhi no sense of compla- 
cency ‘at all. Rather, there is an air 
of urgency to put ourselves in better 
gear by the time the winter snows 


o 
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melt on the Himalayan heights and -a 


the invader is once more seen to be 
active on the other side of the Cease- 
Fire Line. 
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The visit to New Delhi of the 
Governor of -Assam, Sri Vishnu 
Sahay—who is simultaneously the 
Governor of Nagaland—is regarded’ 
as important in this context. A de- 
tailed assessment of the situation in 
Nagaland is reported to have been 
made in consultation with Sri Sahay. 
While Phizo’s men are trying to ex- 
ploit the present situation, there is 
no slackening of efforts on the part 
of the authorities. The political 
elements among the Nagas which 
oppose the rebels are more alert than 
before. Phizo’s reported overtures 
to them have misfired. Rather, they 
are now keen on raising a proper 
Home Guards as part of their con- 
tribution to national defence. In this 
respect, the Chinese expectations of a 
crack-up of administration among the 
tribals have misfired. 

The seriousness with which 
Defence is being reinforced could: be 
seen also in the Defence Minister’s 
new drive for overhauling the ord- 
nance factories. Without fanfare and 
with a sense of urgency, the priori- 
ties in Defence production are being 


examined. With the current recruit- . 


ment drive, production of rifles would 
naturally have to get top priority. 


‘This is a branch of defence. produc- 


tion which seemed to have -been: 
neglected in the last few years when 
the ordnance factories took over 
other production assignments. Sri’ 
Chavan has once more put the focus 
right in the context of the immediate 
national requirement. 


* * * 


WHILE Mr Bhutto was distilling 

Pakistani goodwill in New Delhi, 
observers here have not failed to 
note Mr. Dehlavi’s air-dash to 
London in a frantic effort.at lobby- 
ing against India in the West so that 
the arnts aid might be slowed down. 
However, the failure of his mission 
has not sobered Pakistani leader- 
ship, at present engaged in the 
gamble of hobnobbing with China. 

The world does look topsy-turvy 
from Rawalpindi. While the clamour 
for Kashmir goes on—underscored 
by pressure from the West that a 
Kashmiri settlement is 
condition for a proper- defence 
against the Chinese threat—Pakistan 


>- seems to be coming closer to. Peking 


at a time when Moscow itself is hav- 
ing its severest strain with China. 
Meanwhile, the visit of the Leba- 
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a necessary 


nese Premier has provided another 
opportunity for New Delhi to de- 
monstrate its sol-:darity with the Arab 
world even in the midst of the pre- 
Sent strain. It is a notable accretion 
to India’s prestige in the Arab world 


in the background of Peking’s -mas-_ 
sive propagande drive’ against -our 
country in the Afro-Asian world. ‘ 


At the same t-me, it raises New 
Delhi’s score against Rawalpindi, 
countering the non-stop Pakistani 
campaign in ‘the Arab world trying 
to blacken -Ind.a’s fair name over 
Kashmir.’ ‘ ed 
© New Delhi’s interest in the. Sino- 
Soviet rift has grown in recent weeks. 
While the Prime Minister is ‘under- 
stood to have gct a first-hand report 
from Sri Dange on’ the present 
array of forces inside the Communist 
world on the Sino-Indian dispute— 
in which barring the British Com- 
munists, practicelly the entire Com- 
munist world'to the west of Moscow 
has been critical of Peking’s ‘aggres- 
sion—reports from our missions also 
suggest a favoureble turn. It is being 
realised that inside the Communist 
world, the Sinc-Indian dispute is 
getting more and more inextricably 
bound up with <he Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute. ad i 
_ The surprisingly critical references 
to China in the Czechoslovak Presi- 
dents stopover interview in Cal- 
cutta en route to Jakarta last week, 
followed by Mr Ulbricht’s censure of 
China in the Berl n Congress of Com- 
munists have been welcomed here, 
since both Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany were long regarded as 
being rather tardy in their stand 
against China perticularly with re- 
gard to our dispute with Peking. 
+ * * ae 
DESPITE the nation’s preoccupa- 
tion with the Chinese question, 
there is interest in the Capital over 
the visit of the Polish Foreign Minis- 
ter, the author cf the famous Rapa- 
cki Plan of nuclear-free zone in Cen- 
tral Europe. Apart from discussing 
the enhanced prospect of economic 
cooperation—Poland having already 
granted a credit of Rs 14.3 crores for 
the Third Plan—Mr Rapacki’s talks 
with the Prime Minister are sure to 
cover the question of disarmament. 
In fact, India has-been one of the 
countries that -have supported 
in Geneva the proposal for nuclear- 
free zones. And- it would not be 


surprising if the suggestion for such 
a zone for this part of Asia crops up 


during the talks here: The oppor-: 


tunity will no- doubt be-utilised to 
explain India’s stand on the bor- 
der question to the Polish Foreign 


. 


Minister. , 


An aspect of the Rapacki Plan 
which has long been noticed in New 
Dethi is that it is not hide-bound by 
cold-war logic, and though its author 
is'the Foreign Minister of a Com- 
musmist country, the Rapacki Plan 
has been officially supported by the 


` British Labour Party as also by the 


leadership of the Italian Socialist 
Party. Even President Kennedy has 
recognised the necessity of examining 
it—no mean tribute to its universal 
appeal. - 


_/ Incidentally, Mr Rapacki himself 
is a versatilé personality. Starting as 
a specialist in prices and marketing 
before the war, he became in the post- 
war’ Poland, successively, the Minis- 
ter of Shipping, Higher Education 
and Foreign Affairs. In between, this 
distinguished personality had been 
a prisoner in Hitler’s camp where he 
organised a resistance movement. 


. Another proof of continuing 
interest in Indian economic develop- 
ment in the Communist world is 
provided by the current visit of 
the Bulgarian ‘Minister, Professor 
Evgeni Mateev,' the top Planning 
expert, who has come at the invita- 
tion of the Planning Commission 
and Professor Mahalanobis’ Statis- 
tical Institute. A specialist in pers- 
pective planning, Prof Mateev has 
drawn upon the experience of Bul- 
garia’s 20-year plan during his talks 
here, among others, withthe Prime 
Minister, last week. 


One more answer to Peking’s 
hate-campaign against - Nehru. 
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`- D.MK. CHANGES: PLATFORM a 
e VERDICT ON ‘OUTSIDERS’ e` K 


THE inexorable, compulsions of the 

national emergency -have- inevit- 
ably induced rethinking on . basic 
questions in various quarters in the 
country. The: Dravida Munnetia, 
Kazhagam of Tamil Nad is, an ins- 
tance. This party, which had: pro- 
claimed secession and achievement 
of Dravidastan as its goal, had to 
come out’ clearly and unequivocally 
in support ‘of the national ‘defence 
effort as soon as emergency was. 
‘proclaimed... But the leadership. of 
the DMK, evidently afraid for its 
popularity, would not ' announce 
giving up of their. separatist ideology. 
They said it stood suspended. 


But the firm decision to..amend 
the Constitution to outlaw all seces- 
` sionist activity and propaganda. has 
had a salutary effect. Reports reach- 
ing here show that the DMK. is 


seriously thinking of modifying its. 


political programme. From, suspen- 
sion to abandonment of the Dravi- 
dastan ideology is quite a Jong way; 


but the DMK leadership appear. to 


have covered it in record time. 
There is no doubt that the devision 


to amend the Constitution ‘expedited 
- record,’ ang ‘attempts generalisations 


the process considerably, ; 
But political expediency “comes 
before integrity. The proper thing 
for the DMK to do would have been 
to announce that it has given up 
' Dravidastan dreams and will func- 
tion henceforth like any other politi- 
cal party in the country. But that 
. is the hard way, and few politicians 
like the hard way. The easier course 


has been chosen. .The DMK leader- 


ship is now understood to be thinking, 
in terms of amending the’ objectives’ 
. clause in its constitution deleting all. 


reference to Dravidastan but substitu- 


ting instead a new programme calling. 
for parity of status for all States. 
and equal regard for their develop- 
ment, promotion of greater unity. 
among the southern States based on: 
common cultural and economic 


background. Meanwhile, the DMK: 


will agitate for larger powers for the 
Southern Zonal Council. 


a “it, “logoks; as ‘though ‘the: DMK, 
is now thinking i in terms. of reviving 
the “Dakshina Pradesh; idea mooted, 


by Sti C Rajagopalachari in, 1952 
as’ the alternative to- linguistic re- , 
: organisation. 'Rájäji, is known to be 


very close tc. the DMK leadership. 
The new: move: may. not. be another, 


- “CLR, Fotmala” but quite: conceiv- 


ably” GR ‘may, ibe. the source, ‘of 
inspiration-. fa ius 

Like. tae, DMK i in ‘the’ South, the 
Akalis. in, ‘tke North are. ‘also re- 
examining, ‘their’ political plank. The. 
situation, treated ` ‘by ‘the emergency, 


` plus. the. spit in their, own ranks, 


appear. to. have’ induced. Master Tara. 
Sing to, pusli.1 the Suba slogan tothe 


background: He is now busy trying 


to forge a lorg-term. alliance with the 
Jan Sangh and other: opposition, 
groups extep: the Communists. Such 
an allianc evidently. cannot, be form- 


èd if the Funigibi’ Suba demand i is Se 
iņ the. foregeping: ee eet 7 


pe pitas ‘thata jae is likely 


to face: when he goes, outside the 


is, nowhere better ‘illustrated than 


iñ the obserxations made by a judge 


of the’ Bombay High ‘Court’ ‘while 
deciding a “cise in ‘which, two rival 
groups seeking. control of a trade 
union had tome to court. It-may be 


‘taken for. granted that. the affairs of 
‘this “union ‘ were “mismanaged; ‘but 


basing” hiniself,” on ‘that, ‘the’ judge 
has chosei to miake “the “sweeping 
observation “hat “at present it‘seems 


‘that. trade: anion ‘business is any- . 


body’s busines, ‘and ` _anyoné who has 
no honest: + ‘accupation in: life can 
dabble’ init: ‘and, make some, money 
out of'it ‘af the’-workers’ cost.” * 


The judge; was not- deciding, a 


_case involving all the trade unions 


in Bombay and so. his observations 


Suffer from. the serious defect of: be- 
: ing. based ‘or conjectures aiid surmis- 


es. Those-icho have any knowledge 
of the. working of trade unions. in 


“4 
al 


a 
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Bombay-and in other parts of the 
country will unhesitatingly disagree 
with this sweeping condemnation: of 
the so-called outsiders in the trade 
union movement. These observations 
of the judge disclose a total lack of 
appreciation of the pioneering work 


A\ 


done by social reformers like N.M- 


Joshi and trade unionists like S.A. 
Dange who. will-qualify for the des- 
cription of “outsiders” and but for 
whose selfless endeavours during 
three decades, there would have’ been 
no organised. trade union movement 
in the country today. 


It should be recognised that we 
have reached a stage in the develop- 
ment of the trade union movement 
when: concrete steps are needed to 
ensure that more and more workers 
assume ‘responsibility for running 
their trade unions. The Indian Trade 
Union Act’ has itself recognised this 
need by. providing that the’ number 
of outsiders in.a trade union has ‘to 
bè within certain limits. This by it- 
self may: not be sufficient; the law 
must impose an obligation on the 
employers to allow a specified num- 


. ber of-their workmen, who are office- 


bearers, to-be free from work in the 
factory, so that they may have time 


for the day-to-day activities of the- 
trade.union. Unless these and other: 


measures are taken, the elimination 
of outside leadership ‘will only result 
in, the collapse of ‘the trade’ “union 
movement. r 


TR x. * 


Io Union circles are express- 

ing strong disapproval of’ the 
move to amend ‘Articlé 311 of the 
Constitution as this will deprive 
Government employees of their fun- 


. damental right to defend themselves 


against arbitrary punishment. Leaders 


. of the.Central Government employ- 
‘ees’- organisations have submitted a 


memorandum to the Home Minister, 
and are also seeking an interview with 
m. - 


Thé Bill to-amend Article 311 was 
introduced on Dec 8 last and is how 
before a Joint’ Select Committee. 
Ostensibly designed to punish corrupt 
employees. speedily, the measure 
seeks to withdraw the opportunity 
to the employee to show cause why 


AZ 


a certain punishment shold. not be . 


meted’ out to him. 


It is argued that now .the em- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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BASIS OF SOCIALIST UNITY 


x 


by G. MURAHARI 


The move for merger of the Praja Socialist and Sociaľst Parties at the national level has come in the wake of 


the dramatic decision on fusion by the legislators of both <he parties in Uttar Pradesh. If a merger based on sound 


principles takes place ultimately, 


it will no doubt be one of the major political developments in the post- 


independence period. Here a Socialist M.P., who is alse a member of the National Committee of the Socialist 
Party and Secretary of its Central Parliamentary Board, discusses the background as well as the basis for 
the creation of a United Socialist Party. 


Ever since the Praja Socialist 
Party split into two on the expulsion 
of Dr Ram Manohar Lohia, there 
has been occasional talk of merger. 
One has only to go into the pre-1955 
history of the Socialist movement in 
India to appreciate the steady deve- 
lopment of ideas in both the Praja 
Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Party which have led to the present 
move for unity. The fact that the 
several attempts made in the past 
ended in fiasco while the present 
move has partly succeeded is due to 
the realisation that Socialist unity 
must be based on certain policies 
which have stood the test of time. 

When Dr Lohia was expelled 
from the Praja Socialist Party, it 
-4was a well-known fact that Acharya 
A Narendra Deva (who was then very 


ill with asthma) was very much. 


against any such move. He had sided 
with Dr Lohia in the controversy 
regarding Sri Pattom Thanu Pillai’s 
Socialist Cabinet ordering the open- 
ing of fire on demonstrators. Many 
issues were involved then: whether a 
Socialist government should resort 
. to police firing, the question of free- 
"dom of speech for members of demo- 
cratic parties to debate public issues 
in public, the question of a radical 
programme for the party of socialism. 
Also in the background was the ques- 
tion of attitude to coalition govern- 
ments and foreign policy. . 


Jaipur Decision 
On all these issues there were 
divergent opinions. Acharya Naren- 


dra Deva had been with Dr Lohia’ 


on practically all issues except the 


question of freedom to debate pub- ` 


lic issues in public. However, the 
decision was made,at Jaipur, and 
_ Acharya Narendra Deva, who was 
~ the chairman of the PSP; was- in- 
formed of it. Perhaps none of the top 
leaders of the PSP had then imagined 
that the decision would have far- 
reaching consequences. They had not 
expected that Dr Lohia could success- 
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fully form a party and that it would 
grow and come tc stay in the body 
politic of India. 

The next few years saw the emer- 
‘gence of a powerful Socialist Party, 
and it was after the elections of 1957 
that the leaders of the PSP realised 
that there would be two parties of 
Socialism. A move was set afoot for 
unity and Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan 
met Dr Lohia. Both Sri Jaya Prakash 
and Dr Lohia broedly agreed on the 
basis for a merger but questions of 
prestige stood in <he way, and the 
PSP leaders then insisted that the 
statement of principles of the Social- 
ist Party should not be accepted as 
As a matter of fact the 
PSP has always wented unity with- 
out deciding on a programme or a 
policy. Dr Lohia rightly refused to 
have such a merger as tiat would 
only have meant a further split when 
the united party settled down to 
formulate a policy 

Very few, 
have contested ary of Dr Lohia’s 
policies. Every time a discussion was 
called for, ambiguous generalisations 
regarding details were put forward. 
Most of the PSP’s leaders and rank 
and file would swear by Dr Lohia’s 
policies but would cay, “Tet it not 
be a precondition.” Now and then 
the PSP leaders would come out 
with the argument that the seven- 
year plan to power as enunciated 
had failed and the PSP therefore 
could not accept the Socialist Party’s 
policy statement. Such arguments 
only exhibit ignoranze. 


Two Aspects 


The seven-year plan t@ power 
formed part of the programme of 
the Socialist Party and has nothing 
to do with the statement of princi- 
ples. On two aspects of the statement 
of principles the PSP leadership 
should have had s2rious difference 
of opinion: 1. the attitude towards 
coalition governmen:s; and 2. forma- 
tion‘ of political alliances with other 


if chy, in the PSP` 


parties. The Socialist Party forbade 
both. However, it is to be hoped 
that in both these matters the PSP 
has learnt by experience (in Kerala 
and in the Samyukta Maharashtra 
Samiti) that Dr Lohia’s policies have 
proved correct. 

As for the other policies that 
Dr Lohia had formulated—in béth 
foreign and domestic spheres—there 
is increasing realisation that he had 
been far ahead of the others in the 
country. Even in regard to the 
Himalayas and Urvasiam (NEFA), 
opinion is bound to be unanimous in 
the PSP that Dr Lohia had given the 
correct lead years ahead. It is this 
increasing realisation that has made 
the fusion possible in Uttar Pradesh. 


Why U.P. Led 

That it should have started in 
the U.P. is not surprising at all. 
Dr Lohia and Acharya Narendra 
Deva had led the U.P. Socialists. 
Among the U.P. Socialists there had 


‘been, broadly, no disagreement on 


policy matters, and when the split 
took place, many stayed behind in the 
PSP not because they disagreed with 
Dr Lohia but because Narendra 
Deva happened to be the chairman 
of the PSP at that time. With the 
passing away of Narendra Deva, it 
was only a question of time before the 
Socialists found their ideological 
moorings once again. That the PSP 
members of Uttar Pradesh should 
have given the lead in accepting the 
Socialist Manifesto is thus of signi- 
ficance. To them it was not a ques- 
tion of prestige but merely an act 
acknowledging an existing fact. 
Neither did the Socialist Party mem- 
bers of U.P. insist on the statement 


SURVEY OF ARAB LEFT 


The second article in the 
series “Arab Left: A Survey” 
will be published in the issue 
of aa dated Feb 2. 
—Ed. 











of principles being accepted as a pte- 
condition because any new statement 
of principles that flowed out of 
acceptance of the Manifesto would 


essentially be similar to the present 


Socialist policy statement. 


. Though the manner in which k 


unity was effected took. the central 


leadership .of both parties unawares. 
and: was against all canons of. dis- -. 


cipline, acceptance of the Manifesto 
provided a basis for future consolida- 
tion, and the Bharatpur conference 
of the Socialist Party: only took 
cognizance of the. happenings. in 
Uttar Pradesh and -decided -to 
approve of the same’ basis for an 
all-India merger. That it is no easy 


job to effect the merger is. evident’ 


from the fact that a number of PSP 
leaders have been issuing statements 
urging that there should be no insis- 
tence on acceptance of the Socialist 
Manifesto. At the same time, there is 
a section.in the Socialist. Party who 
do not favour merger with the PSP 
unless it accepts the .statement- ‘oF 
pringipice. BO 8 oat a 


“Geol Bare a, ee 


However, the most encouraging 
sign of consolidation bias tee 2 
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- these tencs has been news- from 


U.P., Fiher,- 'Rajasthan, vand some 
districte of Maharashtra, Orissa and 

Punjab where merger on: the basis 
of the Menifesto has already been 
effected. ‘Fhe PSP. leaders ‘of Mysore, 
Madhyz2: Eradesh; .Assam, - Andhra 
Pradeskiand Tamil Nad-ihave also 


welcom. the alae ae -resolution 


of the Socialist Party.. a 


Only tEose who do dot liké he. 
merger ‘of the. two parties will now 


come ‘o:it' with the ‘argument that the - 


Socialis Party’-has put forward: a 
precondition. The Socialist -Party 
has: only accepted the formula évolv- 
ed by the: United ‘Socialist Party of 
UP. 


by the FSP has pow been given. up, 
though.the: Socialists -hope that: once 


unity take~ place they’ will. beable . 


to persimcethe new? party. to adopt 
the :pr-nciples..' 
ist Maaifessto;.it will provide: the: im- 
mediat Desis on which. the new: party 
can .werk— . 

Dr- Tohia, who. ae dadd. to 
keep: ‘aut -of “the ‘negotiations, has 
made it clear that hè ` will still be-in 


the pacity unless: it. departs from his- 


policies- ‘This i is: ‘but natural. No one 
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i tsiprecondition. that the’state-- 
ment of pr-nciples'should be accepted 


As for ‘the Social- ` 


united party is inevitable. 
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can possibly be'a member of a party 
to whose policies he does not subs- 
cribe; much less can one lead sucha 
party in these circumstances, But this — 
is only a remote possibility since -<t 
the new: party will be based on the ` 
Socialist. Manifesto. 3 

The PSP legislators and leaders 
‘of. U.P., Rajasthan and Bihar have 


shown a sense‘of realism ‘in evolving 
va basis for the merger.by the adop- 


tion: of the Socialist Manifesto of 
1962. It is to ‘be hoped that. the 
national leadership of the PSP will 
also show similar awareness and 
accept the Manifesto as the basis-for 
a.united party of Socialism which can 
Jater.discuss and formulate an agreed 
statement of principles. - 2 
“The'prospect' for a united Socialist 
party is therefore brighter today than 
‘éver before.’ Either the PSP and the _ 


Socialist Party will have to merge 5s 


‘atid create the atmosphere for conso- 
lidation of other smaller groups and 
parties in the new. party, or a section 
of the- PSP leadership will ultimately 
join’ the Congress, leaving the rank 
anid file and a section of the leader- 
ship. to join the Socialist Party. In 
either event,.:the emergence of a - 
aw Oe 
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. Rules. 


here discuss why this has happened ‘and 


meet the needs of the emergency. 


Gold Control Loopholes 


‘Finance Minister Morarji Desai’s Gold Control ‘Rules have clearly failed in their purpose. Two experts 


i 


suggest steps that shoald be taken to make hoarded gold available to 


1. MISSED OPPORTUNITY 


The Union Government promul- 
gated the Gold Control Rules under 
the Defence of India Act on January 
9. Among other things, the Rules 
have made it legally obligatory for 
the bullion dealers and refiners to 
declare their stocks. It has also 
made it a cognizable offence to make 
gold ornaments of more than 14 
carat fineness. From January 10 
onwards, bullion dealers and re- 
finers are to get licences to conduct 
their business, and all transactions 
in gold are to be registered with the 
Government. 

The manner in which the officials 
of the Excise Department moved 
in to procure inventories of the 
stocks of bullion dealers ‘and to 


implement the licensing procedure 


under the Gold Control Rules were, 
no doubt, prompt and praiseworthy, 
In fact, the manner in which the 
Government officials swooped on 


dealers virtually brought the business - 


in the bullion market to a standstill 
on January 10. 

But this panic lasted only a 
day. The price after touching Rs. 104 
for 10 grams of gold on January 10 
again shot up to Rs. 115 the follow- 
ing day. The buying spree ‘in orna- 
ments had helped the price of gold 
to stage such a smart rally. ‘Thus 
one of the two main objectives of 
the Government in promulgating the 
Gold Gontrol Rules—to discourage 
the use of gold—had not been realis- 
ed. On the other hand, they had 
induced people to buy more jewellery. 

That is what actually should 
have been expected from the half- 
hearted nature of the Gold Control 
Had the Government simul- 
taneously asked every individual 
and joint family to declare his or 
its stock of jewellery, the unprece- 
dented purchase of ornaments would 
not have taken place. Besides induc- 
ing a sharp price rise, this has given 
rise to new gold hoards. According 
to my understandably limited en- 
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quiries, it is apparent that the 
jewellery was .lergely bought by‘ 
people who have black money. The 
Gold Control Rudes had given them 
a godsent opportunity to convert 
their black money into the yellow 
metal. Official c.rcles readily con- 
cede thet a large part of the floating 
stocks of gold hac gone underground 
some days befor2 the gold control 
measures were anounced. 

Another majcr drawback in the 
new gold controi policy is that it 
concerns itself solely with non- 
ornament gold.’To the extent that 
80 per cent of private gold stocks 
are said to be retzined in the form of 
jewellery, it is otvious that the new 
regulatory measures only touch the 
fringe of the gold hoards in the 
country. ` k ; 

Too Mauch Time BBP 
_ Moreover, had the Government 


given only'one week instead of one ~ 


s A 


month for thé tullión dealers -and 
refiners to declae their stocks, the 
disappearance of gold fram the open 
into the black market would have 
been only limited and not wholesale. 
The gold dealers and refiners would 
have been too busy declaring their 
stocks and secrring their licences 
to indulge in a tig: way in such an 
anti-social and illegal pastime. - 
The second odjective of the Gold 
Control Rules—to curb gold smuggl- 
ing by bringing down- the domestic 
price to the level of the international 
price of gold—is . not likely to 
be realised eithər. No doubt, the 
fineness of gold srnaments in future 
will be limited-to 14 carats. But the 
price of even 1C grams of 14 carat 
gold works out to Rs. 80 if we 
reckon the price of 10 grams of 22 
carat. gold—the average price of 
gold. of such finemess in India over the 
last few weeks—at Rs 125. The 
difference of Rs. 20 between the 
domestic price end the international 
price cannot but encourage 


smuggling. 

Moreover, if Pakistan concedes 
Nepal’s request for -transit facilities 
which it enjoys at present in India, 
there is every danger that the smuggl- 
ing of gold in India via Kathmandu 
will increase substantially. The Indo- 
Nepalese border is, to say the least, 
all that smugglers can wish for. 


The panic and confusion which 
came in the wake of the promul- 
gation of the Gold Control Rules, 
have made people gloss.over cer- 
tain basic defects of our gold policy. 
‘First, it is not based on a price sys- 
tem to discourage demand. It is 
rather based on the physical system 
of controlling supplies. The success 
of such a policy would largely de- 
pend upon the efficiency and intégrity 
of the enforcement machinery. 

The inventory records can only 
enable the Government to track 
down smugglers or dealers who trade 
in smuggled gold, since all transac- 
tions are to be accounted for. But 
the smuggled gold which has been 
converted into pre-January 10 jewel- 
lery of 22 carat gold will continue to 
flow into the market without much 
difficulty or legal hinderance. 
While attempts will surely be made fo 
check this practice, it is considered 
unlikely that this development can 
be effectively prevented without mak- 
ing individuals and joint families 
declare their jewellery. 

Both the Préss and the ‘public 
seem to have ignored the original 
idea behind the Gold Control Rules: 
it was to make the owners of hoard- 
ed gold to invest the yellow metal 
in’ Gold Bonds. From a close 
scrutiny of these Rules as well as a 
keen analysis of the trends in the 
bullion market, one can say with- 
out: fear of contradiction that this 
basic objective of the Government’s 
gold policy is not likely to be realiz- 
ed. In fact, the Economic Times, 
the financial daily owned by the 


House ‘of Sahu-Jains, has already 
pronounced “the near-failure of the- 
Gold Bonds Issue.” 


One is, however, at a loss to., 


know why the Government has left 
open certain strategic points—posses- 
sion of jewellery without a declara- 
tion or a licence—unguarded and 
uncovered. Jewelléry can always be 


bequeathed to one’s descendants. 
without in any way violating the'Gold: 


Control Rules and falling into the 
clutches of law. This evil practice 
is already in vogue among big busi- 
nessmen. This is regarded as ‘the 
surest and safest way to convert 
“black” money into. white.. This 
is not an unfounded assertion. Any 
Income Tax Officer would vouch- 
safe for its veracity. A modest 10 
per cent levy on even such transfers 
woyild not only bring. a:sizable -reve- 
nue to the public exchequer but 
would also make it possible to have 
a near-correct estimate of the coun- 
try’s gold hoards. | .': 

The move to lower the fineness 
of gold used in ornaments from 22 
carats to 14 carats is essentially, of 
long-term significance since it invol- 
ves issues of: social. change: For 
instance, it is estimated’ that orna- 
ments worth ‘about Rs. 300.crores are 
made annually'in the country: as’ part 
of dowry., A 10 per cent’ Sales: Tax 
on the value of mee purchase 


$ 


-< When the Aewiyanpottibed Gold 
Control Board holds its. first ‘meet- 
ing. this week, as is expected, in its 
office in Bombay at'the Reserve Bank 
of India building, it may find, though 
it may not publicly confess, that it 
has been entrusted. with the frustrat- 
ing task of scurrying blindfold in 
diverse directions to hunt’the pro- 
verbial horse which has fled. before 
the stable door i is bolted: 

.. For one thing,’ the new - Gold 
Control Rules under the Defence of 


India Act, announced by Sri Morarji ` 


Desai, in a broadcast on the night 
of Jan 9, have come-too late and, for 
another, they are‘shot through with 
many a loophole. 

_ Action designed to reduce gold 
smuggling, lower the internal de- 
mand for the yellow metal. and, con- 
sequently, to reduce its price has been 
extremely. belated. ‘Since 1957,, there 


10 


should yi&d Rs 30 crores to the ex- 
chequer. ach a levy would represent 
a novel: =nd untapped source of 


- revenue. Loreover, it would inhibit 


fresh parcaases of jewellery, evén if 
made cult of 14 carat fineness. 

In stor, the Government has lost 
much: valable time and opportunity 
by its pi>e-meal and half-hearted 


‘measures,’ A’ large: part: of. jewellery 
‘and gadd nas ‘already been’ buried , 


deep dow= in the bowels of the 
earth. The-only way in which the 
Governme-t can rectify its earlier 
mistakes. i= ‘to‘ask both individuals 
and jot Families ' to declare their 


jewellery ‘=s well as’ gold hoards. 


Simultarzeasly, it sHould ‘fix a ceil- 
ing on primate stocks of gold and set 
a firm ceaïline by which this ceiling 
will becsn=' operative. The addiction 
to gold in “ndia-is far tọo serious to 
be tacklec” by, less" drastic mea- 
sures. 

The Thich” Finance “Minister, 
Sri Morar Desai, should-take note 
of his past ‘experience. When” he 
‘successfall- persuaded the Union 
Governmet ‘to ‘ban forward’ trad- 


‘ing in..golé in- November last year, 


he perheps did not. realise—or could 
not foresee—the necessity of banning 
forward næding ‘in silver, as well. 
‘As was to De’ expected; there was a 
diversion .2f resources. Forward 
se ir ae became., popular 
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has’ ‘been_a' 'Zeavy leakage Of 1 Tevenue 
from. India. (Mainstream; Dec 29). 
Through T Tr. “Gaps. G 

There Yere . two “gaps through 
which this cxcurred. Tke Kuwait or 
the Beirat- gap soon, made itself 
conscpicvove,.’ The . merchants in 
these placé: .received their plane- 
loads of gæd from Switzerland or 
London, cu: them into. convenient 
sizes, if thaz had not. been done al- 
ready, aad stamped them, with a 
mark whch, -n the case of a-reputable 
dealer, carred as much. authority 
in the Mid=le East as that of the 
Bank of Eng@and’ in Lombard Street. 
India was tk2:chief destination. (The 
City, be Paul. ha London; 
pp. 166-138: 

Three years later, more, details 
of such :razsactions emerged. . The 
Radcliffe ‘Cenmittee, on the leakage 


among speculators and moneybags. 
Now that forward trading in 
silver has been banned, it will not be 


wrong to- expect that people with 


surplus money will start investing. it 
in rubies, diamonds and. other pre- 
cious stones. Investment in precious 
stones will also help the drone classes 
to ‘continue their conspicuous living 
and ‘vicarious consumption after the’ 
fineness of gold jewellery has been 
reduced from 22 to 14 carats. It 
would, therefore, be appropriate to 
impose restrictions .on the.sale and 
purchase’ of rubies,’ diamonds and 
other precious stones if the country’s 
valuable but scanty investible re- 
‘sources are not to be wasted in non- 
productive but showy jewellery. 
‘Such a, measure is called for 
for another reason also. Due to the 
present stringent policy of the 
Government, the money market has 
become extremely tight. This is likely 
to thwart the rate of growth of the 
‘country’s economy unless some 
means are found to stop the flow 
of investible sums from productive 
to non-productive channels. If the 
diversion‘ of available investible sums 
to unproductive channels ` like 
diamond jewellery is stopped, these 
sums will gradually begin to be invest-5_ 


ae 
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ed in the country’s development pro~ a. 


jects, theréby making money compa- 
ratively less dear in the market. 


2 Too: LITTLE AND: Foa' LATE. 


S. a. “KU. Rin, 


of a ae British- Bank Rate 
heard evidence about them from seve- 
ral bankers,. though the issue was 
marginal to the Committee’s interest. 
According to the transcript of the 
Committee’s proceedings, published 
early in 1960, one. banker said: “The 
leak of gold into India, where it got 
out of control of the Indian Govern- 
mént, ran into millions and millions 
and millions of pounds a year, no- 
body quite. knows. how much.” 

~i The Government of India woke 
up to this long-existing gap in the 
middle of 1959. One estimate at that 
time’ of the cost of illicit imports of 
gold.: upon Indian official reserves 
was around £30-40 million (Forex 
Service, June 1, 1959). The Reserve 
Bank ‘of India ‘Act was amended to 
authorise the issue of special rupee 

notes for circulation in the Persian 
Gulf area and particularly Kuwait. 
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This device proved ineffective. Ne ~ 
wonder Sri Desai said in his latest‘ - 
broadcast that those with a desire 
to conceal their ill-gotten wealth 
“have received an impetus in more 
recent years.” 

` Recently, ‘the Government took 
renewed interest in coaxing hoarded 
gold out of the hiding places. On 
Aug 21 last year, it was reported 
that the Government was consider- 
ing measures ‘for’ mobilising private 
gold for Plan finance. Later came the 
National Emergency. On Oct 26, 
the ‘Finance Minister appealed. for 
subscriptions to the National Defence 
Fund. Then followed, on Nov 22, 
the issue of Gold Bonds, the official 
valuation of the gold subscriptions 
to the Bonds RRE Rs 53.58 per 10 
grammes. ` 

On Nov 23, gold price touched 
officially the lowest point at Rs. 85 
per 10 grammes, though non-official 
prices were lower. But this level 
could not be sustained. Despite the 
ban on futures trading in this metal, 
prices steadily appreciated and on 
Dec 18 the official gold price was at 
Rs 119 per 10 grammes. Sri Desai’s’ 
repeated warnings went unheeded. 

It is against this background that 
the latest series of curbs and controls 
on the possession. acquisition or use 
of gold and the banning of forward 
trading in silver, including non-tran- 
sferable specific delivery contracts, 
have to be examined. So far as the 
Government’s decision on forward 
trading in silver is concerned, it 
came as no surprise. Traders were 
prepared for it. After similar action 
in gold, they, in fact, foresaw the 
ban, which by itself is unlikely to 
bring down ‘its price substantially. 
Spot silver, which was quoted at a 


-discount of a rupee at the ‘end of 


last month, suddenly rose to com- 
mand a premium of 50 nP over the 
forward rate after the Government’s. 
decisibn. Besides, if the speculative 
position in silver is as small as about 
1,000 to 2,000 bars, as Bombay 
bullion dealers suggest, the futility 
of the Government’s ban is apparent. 

However, gold smuggling is the 
crux of the problera. According 
to one rough estimate, stocks of 
smuggled gold amount to nearly 
Rs 4,000 crores. Obviously, much of 
this gold has been converted into 
ornaments. Thus, under the new 
rules, it is exempt from official 
scrutiny or decldration. Those res- 
ponsible for sthuggling and disposing 
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Of, illicit ‘gold g> soe What- is” 


-ROW specifically intended under the 
new rules is “to make it difficult for 
smuggled gold to be sold in the 
market. ` 

But it is hard to see how any 
elaborate licensing system, ‘with its 
distinction between dealers and re- 
finers using power and with known 
weaknesses or inadequacies in the 
administrative machinery, ‘can: be 
made to work effectively to achieve 
the objects in v_ew. > i i 


Morarji’s Stand 

' Evidently, Sri Desai 
doubts. In his broadcast, he went 
in for ‘his customary moralising. 
He referred to smuggled gold being 
“tainted with crime.” He regarded 
it “as a moral daty of every patriotic 
citizen to refrair. from buying gold.” 

A philosopher or a scientist may 
look at gold in a similar vein. The 
first may recall the slaughter and 
misery which a:tended gold mining 
and trading in the early days and the 
second may write it off as a mineral 
with limited practical application, 
since it is mezely symbol “Au”, 
atomic number 79 and atomic weight 
197.2 But realism suggests otherwise. 
Gold continues to be coveted. 

. Such being the case, attention 
should naturally turn on practicable 
measures which can be effective. 
Sri Desai says tre attack on smuggl- 


ing cannot be merely in forms of’ 


administrative measures to segregate 
smuggled gold. What gives rise to 
smuggling in the finai analysis, he 
says, is the high demand for gold and 
the consequent aigh price of gold in 
the country. 

` There is nothing new about this 
diagnosis, which is excellent’ in 
theory. Only im praciice, the gold 
policy has proved disappointing. 
over the years, gold has been smuggl- 
ed in large quantities. Little head- 
way has been made in reducing its 
price to a satisfactory level. It is 
certainly admitted that if the differ- 
ence between tae international and 
internal prices is so little as not to be 
worth risking detection and loss, 
smuggling will die a natural death. 
This has always been the case. 

How then can this difference be 
brought to a point where smuggling 
becomes unprof table? There are two 
ways; either the international price 
should be raisec. or the internal price 
should be lowéred so as to make the 
difference almost negl'gible. 


has his‘ 


‘So faras the international price 
is concerned. there is little hope of its 
being raised appreciably. Although 
the total available gold in the West- 
ern world has increased, there is no 
slackening of demand. Taking gold 
originating in the Western world 
and that sold in the West by Russia 
together, something like £2000 
million worth of new gold has 
become available since the end of 
1958. Of this no more than a fifth 
has gone to swell official stocks. 
The great bulk of this has been taken 
by hoarders. (Figures taken from the 
Financial Times, London, Sept 27, 
1952). 

Yet it is impossible to be exact 
about the figure relating to hoarded 
gold over the world as a whole. 
According to the American ‘currency 
expert, Dr Pick, it may well be close 
to the £6,000 million mark. Mitch of 
this is still out of India. It is thus 
hard: to see how there can be any 
marked rise in international gold 
price in the foreseeable future. 

if the possibility of reducing inter- 
national price is discounted, there is 
no alternative to reducing India’s 
domestic gold price to a level which 
makes smuggling unattractive. 


Enduring Solution 


it is idle to pretend that the 
internal demand for gold can be re- 
duced by appeals, admonition or 
administrative action. It has been 
sai of the French that they would 
give their blood to their country, 
but not their gold. Indians are not 
better. 

Therefore, an enduring solution 
needs a two-pronged drive. First, 
it is necessary to reduce the distor- 
tions in the country’s economy, since 
they have made the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. This produces the 
surplus that can be used for buying 
gold. These distortions have also 
encouraged accumulation of illicit 
weelth abroad, which helps to finance 
smuggling. In detecting the posses- 
sors of such wealth and in taking 
deterrent action against them, an 
efficient administrative machinery 
and stringent measures are needed. 

Second, the price of internal gold 
has to be brought to a reasonable 
level in. relation to international 
price through ‘positive measures in 
which the State has to play a direct 
and decisive role. But such a mea- 
sure can’ only follow, not precede, 
action in the first sphere: 


U.N. 


The resounding success of, the 
United Nations in. Katanga leads one 
to hope that the secession is at last 
truly ended. But, at the same time, 
the UN has reiterated that it considers 
Tshombe tobe the head -of the pro- 
vincial government. 

What indeed. has the Congo ope-, 
ration, which has lasted -over 30° 
months, been about? Was it.an 
exercise in collective action to sustain 
the physical integrity of anex-colonial 
country? Was it to maintain . a. 
corrupt and vacillating regime in 
Leopoldville? Or was-it to drive.the 
foreign mercenaries out of the. 
Conge? In order to understand the 
evolution of Katangese politics, it’ is 
necessary to go back to the Brussels 
Round Table Conference in 1960. . 

At that conference, the Belgians 
were suspicidus of Kasavubu, whom 
they considered a French stooge, and 
they not only underestimated. 
Tshombe but went out of: their- way 
to alienate him. Patrice Lumumba 


‘ was their chosen hero. They brought ` 


him to Brussels straight from the. 


Stanleyville prison. The reason was .; 
Nationalism’ Grows: 


simple: Lumumba was a strong un- 
itarian; of the Congolese _ leaders. 
he was ‘the only one who passionately 
believed. in a united Congo.. Kasa- 
vubu was then dreaming of reviving, 
the ancient Bakongo empire, and was: 
planning to join the Leopoldville 
province of the Congo with -Frènch 
Congo and the Kongo province of 
Angola. Tshombe. too was thinking 
of a federal or confederal union in 
which Katanga would retain its autos, 
nómous status. E 


The Belgians at that.time wanted 
a unitary state, for their investments 
were spread all over the Congo. 
Even the giant firm of Souete Gene- 
rale, though it was interested. in 
Katanga’s copper, had financial inter- 
ests in other provinces. A divided 
Congo would lose its attractiveness 
as a field of investment, and the 
Belgians were anxious to keep their 
hands on the economy of the country. 

Lumumba was the choice of the 
Belgians, but he was not willing to be 
‘a puppet. At the Independence Day 
banquet in July 1960, he made his 
position clear: the Belgians had been 
oppressors and they should clear out 
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‘ment -at ‘Leapoldville, 
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of. the Conge immediately. Belgium 
used all her. influence in, the Force: 
Publique to, éreate trouble—it was 
easy, for the army was ‘commanded 
by: Belgian aificers. Janssen, Gene- 
ral Officer’ ‘Commanding -the Force; 
Publique, tauirted the soldiers by; say- 
ing that while the Politicians lived in 
big houses; ‘the position of ‘the ordi- 
nary. soldier.” remained unchanged. 
The result-wes'a general revolt» 

This was tie opportunity, Brussels 


shad been’ Waring for. Belgian para- 


troops. poured in: Encouraged. by the 
Belgians, ‘Moise Tshombe declared 
Katdnga’s ‘independerice, and other 
parts of the:Congo quickly followed. 
Lumumba: ‘appealed to. the UN. The 
Congo’ became a world problem. It 
was, however because, Lùmumba. 
proved to be a nationalist and a uni- 
taridn ‘that. ‘che Belgians ' ‘opposed. 
him. They” ‘wanted, unity,. of ‘the 
Congo, ‘but. then also. wanted the 
country to. BE ruled by stooges, The 


f Belgianaltéinetiveto Lumumba was a 


series of Weék-provincial governments 


which would, ‘Be amenable to control. 


‘It wasim this atmosphere | ‘that 


Katanga’ s session developed, and, 


with the į passage | of time, a Katanga” 
Lobby grew œp in various countries. 
But slowly ihs Congolése natignalist 
movement was-also growing, and the 
nationalists, “were continuously putt- 
ing” pressuis- on the ‘Téopoldville 
goversmeni ie. take actior, to ‘end the 
secession.: 


The. grow’ of EN among 
the parliamentarians made the Unit- ` 
ed States real.ze that the choice was 
really betweer, a right-wing. govern- 
which by 
controlling: the whole country would 
be able to win over the nationalists, 
and supporting Tshombe—a move 
that would <zlienate the whole’ of 
Congo. In Cy-ille Adoula the United 
States found their right man. He was 
willing to. replace Tshombe as the 
prime favourite. The choice was 
not really difficult; the U.S. has pre- 
ferred to spread itself over the entire 
Congo rather than rest content with 
Katanga. ; 

_ At the recent. Nacsa conference 
between President. Kennedy and 


: 
tie 


IN CONGO: KATANGA PHASE © 


Prime Minister Macmillan, the Congo 
problem was of primary importance 
from the American point of view. 

It was even more important than ‘the, 
Skybolt, for the Congo question was 


a test of U. S. intentions on the Afri-. 
If, the U.S. conti- 


can continent. 
hued to support. the ex-colonialists,. 
American publicists argued, the entire 
continent would. believe that it was 
not firm .on anti-imperialism and. 
anti-colonialism, It was a difficult 
choice for Mr Kennedy, but depen- 
dent friends ‘cannot „easily show 
anger. The Africans on the other 


hand were becoming more and more ' 


touchy on the Congo. question. 
The people of Leopoldville were 
becoming intensely » anti-American; 
there: were anti-West riots, and the 
people demonstrated in the streets to- 
overthrow the _Adotla, government. 
In ‘parliament. too, the nationalist 
voices. were being heard more often 
despite every. effort of Adoula to 
crush the opposition. Votes of no- 
confidence against the „ministers. 
became a. common occurrence, ‘and 
even Jason Lindwe, ‘the Balubakat 
leader .. and ; vice-premier in -the 
government, found, himself without 


‘support. Adoula tried to conquer by 


terror: patliamentarians were arrest-- 
ed, others weré beaten up, and a 
military dictatorship by the security 


police chief Nendaka turned Leo- - 


poldville ‘province into a- veritable 
concentration camp.. But in Leopold- 
ville ‘itself, the three national trade 
unions organized mass protest meet- 
ings, and parliament also- demanded 


that the members should be released . 


and the state of siege, lifted. 

Adoula’s regime was in danger- 
It was a question of now-oranever 
for America. Fall of Adoula would 
have meant that å left-wing national- 
ist government would come to. 
' power. The Americans had also the 
fear that if they did not move in the 
right direction, the Russians might 
have freeplay among the national- 


' ists in Leopoldville. Justin Bomboko, 


Foreign Minister in the Adoula 


` government, spent most of his time 


in London and Washington convinc- 
ing influential men that there was no- 
alternativé to Adoula. If Adoula fell, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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MANY DISQUIETING THOUGHTS 
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On the question ‘of combining the offices of Law Minister and EREE TEEN ne are. many problems 
that ‘the Government and Parliament should carefully consider before reaching an irrevocable decision. Here a. 
former Law Minister of Kerala- discusses ‘the main ae of such a decision aid poses questions - 


that must be pondered over. 


The proposal - to. combine ` the 
offices of Law Minister and Attor- 
ney-General has provoked consider- 
able public criticism. After maintain- 


. ing for a time that within the existing 


provisions ‘of. law the new. project 
could be accommodated, the Central 
Government has made a retreat on 
the constitutional front in two ways. 
It has been clarified that the. neces- 
sary changes. in. the Constitution 
will be ‘undertaken. Secondly, the 
decision has been described as ‘‘poli- 


tical”, which amounts to telling cons- . 


titutional pundits, . “hands off”. 
A close and commonsense read- 
ing. of Article 76 ‘(relating to the 
appointment, tenure and functions 
of the Attorney-General) and Article 
75 (dealing with the appointment and 
tenure of Ministers) makes it clear 
that a combination of the two 
offices in the same person is not only 
not contemplated but is contra- 
indicated. There are many other 
provisions in the Constitution which 
assume and emphasise the separaté 
existence of the two functionaries. 
However, this aspect has become 
academic in view of the announce- 
ment that suitable amendments to 


the Constitution -are being under- ` 


taken. 


Needless Allergy 


But the political criticism remains. 
That the separate institution of 
Attorney-General is a British relic 
is, ire itself, no argument to banish 
it any more than it is to discard the 
English language or the parliament- 
ary system for a similar reason. 
And if the new political needs of the 
Indian Republic demand a reform, 
even drastic departures, involving 
constitutional amendments, must be 
undertaken. But the British Indian 
origin of an institution should not 
créate any allergy or inhibition. A 
system which has served well for over 
a decade after the Republic came into 
being can be condemned only for 
strong reasons. The balance of 
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A 
idantik iš det the ‘abolition of 
the present pattern: 

`- The British counterpart -and ‘the 
American analogue bear some impor- 
tant similarities to the Indian insti- 
tution and..some equally strong dis- 


similarities -to the mew combination, 


proposed. Let us look cat it, from an 
Indian angle. ..: 

It is true that the: dual’ system 
implies that: -he Attorney-General 
is not answerable.to the Cabinet; 
nor is hesse fully cognisant of 
Government’s; views nor so passion- 
ately an advocate of its cause. as a 

Minister. But having said this one 
_ has said everything i in support ok the 
combined system. a f 


A-G’s Functions. A eos 
_The essential features of ie office 


’ of ‘Attorney-General; in the- Anglo- 


American system as also. in, India, 
Burma: and Pckistan, are that he is 
the chief law officer of the realm, 
advises all departments of Govern- 
ment, appears in the Supreme Court 
or other courts in important causes 
on behalf. of. the ‘Government and 
represents the State mn all matters 
where rights of a public character 
come into. cuestion. He .is the 
official leader and invariably an-out- 
standing member of the Bar. Minor 
differences’ apart, . the Attorney- 
General in ‘India is not. at present 
a member of the Cabinet unlike in the 
U.K. and the U.S.A., but otherwise 
bears resemblance as legal mentor 
of the Union Government.and legal 
conscience of the State, in. a way. 
Even in Britain it is a practice, with 
exceptions in the past, that he is a 
member of tke Commons.. 
The decided disadvantages and 
unhappy possibilities latent in the 
proposed change are unfolded by the 
disturbing queries formulated below: 
__1. The Actorney-General is the 
official leader of the Indian Bar 
and therefore only outstanding 
figures in the forensic feld are expect- 
ed to be chosen. The Law Minister 


ie appointed t for different qualifica- 
tions and considerations, largely 
political, and may not infrequently 
be a mediocrity in the profession. 
Is it fair to expect the entire Bar to 
accept as-its head a political figure 
(sometimes out of touch with the 
legal profession, thanks to his other 


preoccupations)? ? 


Dangerous Potentiality 


2. A Law Minister may but seed 
not be a lawyer any more than a 
Health: Minister should be a. doctor. 
With a complicated Constitution, in 
a large and awakened democracy 
like ours,. legal and constitutional 
issues of great moment and intricacy 
may crop up and call for solution by 
the Union Government. The chief 
legal adviser and, in a very limited 
way, the watchdog of the legality of 
the administration, should obviously 
be of the very highest legal eminence 
and ability and a full-time profes- 
sional lawyer. in close and continu- 
ous touch with legal developments 
and the Supreme Court. Is it not 
fatuous to expect even the most 
brilliant lawyer-cum-politician to 
play this exacting role? And after 
becoming Law Minister, is.it reason- 
able to‘insist on his untiring pursuit 
of legal proficiency? Difficult enough 
to be either a capable Minister or 
to be an-able lawyer! [ll-equipped 
advice will fail when tested in court, 
and gradual weakening of faith in 
governmental legality may supervene, 
This is a dangerous potentiality. 

3. The Attorney-General repre- 
sents the Government in court in 
important matters. Can the Law 
Minister find the time or the facility 
for meeting legal giants whose full- 
time job is to practise law? After all,- ` 
the opinions of the Attorney-General 
are not. entitled to better acceptance’ 
as-such in court. A British Judge 


‘once observed: “The opinion of the 


Attorney-General has no effect here. 
You must take. the law from me.” 
4, If the Law Minister keeps 
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‘aloof from courts and cases, the 
prestige of his office shows off better 
than if he appears in court, is- “OPPOS=-, 
ed or exposed in‘his arguménts. and_* 
occasionally at least overruled by the 
judges. I cannot imagine .a Law 
Minister, plumed as Attorney-Gene-_ 
ral, going to court to:plead in govern- ` 
ment cases:'without -impairment of - 
the importance of: the office.“ More . 
so because in many matters on the- 
administrative side, things connect- 
ed with judges have to'be- handled by 
this Minister. Deféat in court ‘should 
not’ have impact elsewhere. There is 
great danger in this direction because 
the President has now the power-not 
only-to appoint.judges including. the 
chief justice, but also. to ‘decide final- 
- ly on their age;. and ‘the:Cabinet, 
including the Law Minister,: has -the 
right to advise the President on 
these matters. fep Boone e 
P F g te 

Independent Advice ae 

‘5. Independent advice ‘for the 
National Government ' by’a: most 
competent counsel is the desideratum; ' 
If a politician starts’ advising, wish - 
will become father-to the thought, 
and interested instead of independent 
opinions will be forthcoming. Apart 
from the instances which’ have’ al- 
ready appeared inthe Press, it is 
worthwhile: recalling ‘the advice’ ten- 
dered by the present Attorney- - 
General that no appellate powers 
can be exercised by State ‘Govern- 
ments against decisions of the ‘High 
Court ‘on the administrative side 
relating to the subordinate non: judi. 
cial personnel employed in the-courts., 
His view was based: on those Articles 
of the Constitution conferring spécial 
powers of control on the High ‘Courts 
over subordinate courts interpreted in - 
the light of the indépenderice ‘of judi- 
cial institutions in our: Constitution: 
This view is unpalatable. to and; ` 
in fact, is still not heartily accepted by . 
at least one State Government. Can 
we expect the Law Minister-plus- 
Attorney-General to tender legal 
opinion against an unconstitutional 
measure to which he and’ his Govern- 
ment are politically committed ?. 

6. After all, every Law ‘Minister 
is a Partyman in our current pattern 
of Government. Even if his. opinion 
were sound, it will not be: accepted 
‘as such by the rival- parties, and if 
he addresses Parliament on ‘a legal 
question the Opposition may: not 
give weight to his’ opinion.-’ 

In a quasi-federal polity ‘like 
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ours, the States and the Union may 
have disputes, and differences calling 
for “Jegal .solttion.. 
‘Général is locked up-to. for advice 3 
on such occasions, and it is pernici- 
ous to permit d ‘politician parading 
as legzl counsellor to play that role. 


“The dangeris real:when the parties .. 


-in ‘power at.the Centre and in ‘the? 
“State are:-different...Even- with- an- 
independent, ‘ron-political Atorney- | 
General, there was a certain inter- 
pretation of. Article. 257 in- Vasu 
Pillai's case. andwof. Article 356 in 
the dismissal/of: the Namboodiripad 
Ministry. When! we' remember that 
many vital ‘decisions. are -left non- 


justiciable by-courts,: the-enormity of . 


the ‘threat. to -our ‘federal. Set-up from 
the .. proposed ‘enthronement...of -a 
minister as Attorney-General „will 
become .obyious. me =r 

1.8, 1 Thesurgument of -the. Prime 


Minister is-‘that alk these ‘years the 


prime. responsibility of: advising. the 
different Ministries. of- Government 


was" the.task:of. the -Law Ministry-: 


and only’. rarely: was thè Attorney- 
General asked - for advice.. This is 
good ground .zo abolish the: office 
but ‘not to combine the two offices. 
The Government may jüst. keep the 


KATANGA: (Contd, from. -page 12), 


he emphasized;.a Communist gover- 
ment would take over the’ Congo: 
An ‘Americana militdry. mission, in 
‘spite of the UN: Secretary-General’s 
reluctance, ‘wat sent to ‘evaluate the 
tnilitary - heele of. the 'Congọlese 
‘National Azmy and the tequirements 
of- the’ U.N! militaty ‘Operation in 


: Katanga. The result was’ that for’ the 


first time the U.N: Was ‘willing ‘to 
retaliate ‘strongly against Katangan. 
aggression“ ;Wth none fo :hinder,- 
the’ U.N. wor a victory, “proving, 


_ incidentally? ‘that ‘it was the lack of 


strong armed. Support ` ‘of the ‘U.S. 
Government which had: all this time 
hindered the U.N. operation. 

Yet, the péculiat featuré-‘of the U.N. 
operation hes been: that Tshombe 
bas: not beén-oasted, but only tamed. 
This is the! delicate ‘balance which 
Washington. wants to` maintain’ iii 


_ the Congo? Edula should be backed 


but Tshombeelso should be kept to 
act as a veto:whenever’ things might 
go out. of’ control: 

The positive: feature of the New 
Frontier’ apprcach' -in ‘the Congo is 
that it dos recognise. the importance 
of giving in‘to the‘national urgé for 


` aunited Panes: thereby demarcating 


The, Attorney- - 


e 


Solicitor-General as ‘its : advocate, 

9. There aré. many other farc- 
tions of a public;character attached 
to’ the” office’ - of. “Attorney-General 
which a political -personality cannot, 
without criticism, discharge. Why 
should public confidence be shaken 
by. this reform? sora. . 

10... Will thisichange be only the 
beginning? Willvall our'Advocates- 


‘General be ‘transformed into political ` 


beings? Our history and tradition 
and the prevalent acute party rivalry 
lend. reality to the retention. of the 
Attorney-General’s office as a non- 
political: institution. Ofcourse, the 
Attorney-General cannot become a 
rebel but-must most forcefully advo- 
cate Government's stand, Otherwise, 
the pleasure of the- President - will 
cease to: smile-on him. - 

I- have great regard. for ‘the 
present Central Law Minister who is 
also an eminent lawyer. But the issue 
is.larger, Y venture to think that the 
Law Minister -and .the Attorney- 
General may- suffer. by the change 
and so’ also. the State, i.e., ' the 
Government: and the-people. The 
benefits are obscure, and the dangers 
are disquieting. - After all, Lord 
arton s dictum is. se 2 





itself — the conservative colonial 


approach-—represented by* Belgium 


and Britain—to partition off Katanga 
from the rest of the Congo and 
thereby ensure its hold on the richest 
part'of the country. At the same time, 
Washington is ‘keeping sufficient 


` checks on the growth of any radical 


nationalism in the’ ‘Congo itself. The 
nationalist forces im the ‘Congo are 
worried over this aspect of ‘the 
Kennedy policy: First, they feel 


that Keeping alive Tshombe as a. 


political force might prove disastrous 
for the Congo as such; and secoridly, 
with ail the constrictions put -on the 
Adoula Government, they fear, it 
would ‘bea virtual vassal of the U.S. 
For, Adoula is no Nehru to saad up 
to foreign intrigives. 

- Congolese nationalist opinion wel 
comed the U.N. military drive, but 
were confused and frustrated at the 
U.N. suddenly stopping half-way. And 
few in Leopoldville doubt that this 
reflects the dictates of new American 
policy under Kennedy. ‘Can-a thus- 
far-and-and-no-further policy ever 
sycceed when it hás to encounter the 
onward tide of rationalism in awake- 
ned Africa? Time alone will show. 
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additional taxation, direct and indirect. ah. it” nmst be ensured | that the burden j is not again cast on the poor; | 
also, prices must be held in check so that the peop!e ‘do ‘not have’ pay to, the exchequer as well as to the pro- 
fiteer. The author, who has made a special study of the’ mabject,. 5 has useful suggestions to offer of which the 
authorities would do well to take note. ` 


y 


About this time Central and State 
Finance Ministers cast their eyes 
around in search of avenues of addi- 
tional taxation. Their task now has 
become more onerous as they are 
called upon to hunt resources . not 
only to maintain the present tempo 
of development under the Plan but 
to implement defence schemes. The 
Prime Minister, the Union Finance 


Minister and the Deputy Chairman. 


of the Planning Commission have all 
repeatedly made it clear that the 
Plan is to be carried through along- 
side of the defence effort. There is to 
be no pruning of the Plan, except 
that some very non-essential schemes 
may’ get postponed. There may be 
some rephasing and: Tefixation of 
priorities. ` 

The Third Plan ed addi- 
tional, taxation of the order .of 
Rs 1,710 crores—Rs 1,100 crores at’ 
the Centre and Rs 610 crores in the 
States. The performance during the 
first two years of the Plan presents a 
mixed picture. While at the Centre 
the Finance Minister had introduced 
new taxation measures during the 
last two years as part of the Plan 
effort, the States. have significantly 
lagged behind except for Maharash- 
tra, and, to some extent, Madras. 


Centre's Burden 

The greater part of the tax effort 
envisaged under the Plan falls, no 
doubt, on the Centre. So does prac- 
_ tically the whole of the extra defence 
burden. The Union Finance Minister 
therefore cannot. relax. He has not 
only to maintain the tempo initiated 
‘in the last two years but has to 
step it up considerably from now on- 
His recent speech at the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, 
clearly shows that he has grasped at 
least the contours of the new burden 
placed on him. It is now his turn to 
give the call to the nation and provide 


~~ 
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` the national.mcome, 
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the machine-y- which ‘will secure 

the resources necessary to carry on 

development arid’ Helenon simulta- 
neously.’ 

Varying estimates of the aia 


resources nécessary to-secure a speedy i 


defence :builc-up* have been ‘given: 
Much ` of this would necéssarily be 
tied to the rature- of assistance we 
receive ‘from friendly countries “for 


- implementing: our: long-range - pro- 


gramme of strengthening defence. 
There has; “however, been general 
agreement’ on the point that the addi- 
tional draft of ‘internal ‘resources to 
push through our defence schemes in 
the coming year will be about Rs‘ 400 
crores. | The 2all-‘on account of deve- 
lopment schemés ‘has similarly ‘been 
put at: Rsi:.100 .crores . from. the 
Centre. Thus,-the total .additional 
resources the Centre will be: called 
upon.-to raise in 1963-64.is Rs:500 
crores in: all-. Considering: that: the 
total-revenue ofthe Centre.is about. 
Rs 1,000 crores now, the additional 
resources .',to’. be. raised. in. the 
next yeat work out to a little:less than 
50 per cent a EE i Uitte 

ty z g a { 


fel tend 


The Need. <. 


‘The ‘States have hardly: PEA a 
beginning even on the-scale envisaged 
in the Thirc Plan. They ‘cannot 
afford to tarry any longer.:The addi- 
tional: resources ‘tobe raised by the 
15 State "Governments in ‘1963-64 is 
about: half: oF 7 what ‘the: Centre will 
have `to raise! 7. i 

‘The total additional revenue that 
the Centre and the States will have to 
raise in 1963-64 may thus work .out 
to about Rs .750 crores: Allowing 
for an annual increase of:2-to 3 per 
cent in the nétional:income, the total 
revenues collected: by the Centre 
and the States, including the: addi- 
tional revenue of: Rs 750. crores, 
will:be.roughly 16.to 17 per:cent -of 
This is.a_con-: 


siderable stepping: up of the percen- 
tage of taxation in relation to nation- 
al income. The Central and State 
Finance Ministers have to steel them- 
selves to achieve the targets. 


In Other Countries . s 

In trying to do this, will our 
Finance Ministers be ahead of their - 
compeers in other countries? Let us 
have look at the percentage taxation 
revenue bears to the national i income 
in other countries. In the U.K. it is 
13.8 per cent,'in Italy 20 per cent, in 
Israel 22 per cent, in Japan 20 per 
cent and in Indonesia 11. 3 per cent. 
Thus,‘the governments of both deve- 


. loped and developing countries are 


churning out of their national in- 
come a higher percentage as revenue 
than our Finance Ministers since 
Independence have chosen to do. 
On -macro-terms, therefore, India 
will only be following what has al- 
ready been adopted in other coun- 
tries in stepping up our tax receipts 
to the percentage indicated above. 

Apart from the need for raising 
resources, the case for higher taxa- 
tion receives considerable support 
from: the point of view of keeping 
economic life on an even keel. The 
speed with which economic growth 
can be stepped up depends upon the 
extent to which increments in nation- 
al income are channelised into the 
public exchequer through the tax 
system. Taxation is the major ins- 
trument for mobilising funds flowing 
out.of the increments in national in- 
come. Tax mechanism has, therefore, 
to be pushed into higher gear to meet 
the demands of development and 
defence. 

‘The progressive stepping up in 
investment, which the Pian envisag- 
ed, is exerting an upward pressure on 
prices. Defence expenditure of the 
scale envisaged from now onwards 
will. further intensify this process, 


15. 


Jt is therefore essential that as much 


athe kok ae are hidden taxes, “ 


of the additional resources as possi- - 


ble should be raised through the 
agency of taxation which will siphon 
off the additional purchasing power 
released through Plan and defence 
expenditure. 


It is only then that the- 


i:e., they get’ mrxed ‘with the prices. 
The yield from. indirect taxes at the 
Centre is at present about 60 per cent 
of the total revenue, As noted above, 


- indirect taxes-’ have elasticity more 


vagrant price-line can be kept taut. 


Scope for Taxation 


Budget discussions, are, ‘replete’ 


at all times with the worn-out cliche 


that saturation point has been reach- ` 


ed in taxation, and yet Finance 
Ministers have not given rest to their 
weapon of taxation.: Taxation of the 
order necessitated now is certainly. 
bound to meet with this criticism: 
However, a little examination will 
convince anyone that there isno such 
thing as a permanent, unalterable 
taxable*limit, particularly in a deve- 
lọping economy, where ‘there . are 
rapid shifts in demand, movement of 
goods. and income generation. There 
is an. additional advantage for our 
Finance Ministers ° now - in the 
resoluteness of the people to make all 
sacrifices to enable the country to 
become strong and prosperous. ._ 

The fact that,the elasticity of tax 
structure in India is 0.833 for Union 
and State taxes combined shows 
that the tax structure as a whole 
lacks progression. The elasticity is 
smaller in case of direct taxes- as 
compared to indirect taxes—which 
indicates scope for widening the tax 
net more in the, case of direct taxa- 
tion than in respect of indirect taxes. 
The elasticity of the tax structureis 
the’proportion of the rate of increase 
in the tax yield to that of increase 
in national income. This determines 
the extent to which the tax system 
gives an increased return with every 
increase in national income. 

Thé inelasticity of direct taxes is 
to some extent the result of the un- 
devéloped character of our. economy 
with its comparatively low content 
of industrial and commercial output 
and the large segment of low incomes 
which are unsuitable for direct taxa- 
tion. Partly it is also due to the non- 
monetised sector of our economy. 
which was estimated at 37 per cent 
in 1954.by the Taxation _ Enquiry 


Commission. This argument streng- | 


thens the case for fresh imposts by 
way of both direct and indirect taxes. 

During the last two years there 
has been much reliance on indirect, 
taxes (commodity taxes) because they 
do not give rise .to--much protest by 
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than unity and therefore will yield 
additional resources in proportion 
to the increase in‘ national‘ income. 


’ Commodity: taxes may, therefore, 
be increased: ficther only with, cau- 


tion because/the prices -of miost “of 
the commodities ‘are already high. 
Some commedity taxes may seem 
inevitable in. view of the size of the 
problem. ‘These may be levied only on 
luxury. goods ard non-essential items 
and to the rifmimum’ extent on arti- 


cles that enter into’ the common ; 


man’s budget. « PEPE 

_ A-very-iiapartant point- that iy 
be noted while levying ‘these: duties 
is, to, ensure;-that, there is no. dis- 
proportionate rse in prices. What 
happens generaly.. is that with an 


excise duty. Df,,sne naya paisa, the. 


prices go -up ; three or four. times 
or. more: ` Itris this, unjustified: rise 
in prices which the people resist and 
politiqans make use of. Bey gs 
tds ice a. enei 

Income-Tax: ee, wen 

.. As regards -cirecti taxes, income- 
tax is the. principal source. The tax 
structure’ reveals that: the base of 
income-tax is very. narrow, i.e., the 
exemption -limit is: high.. It is Rs 
3,000—about  10.times the per capita 


income. In; ‘other: countries, both- 


developed anc .ceveloping, it is be- 
tween 1 anc: 3_: In the U.K» it -is 


1.8. times, U.S.A. -1.3:. ' Japan - 1.96 . 


for labour i imcome and 2.3 for other 
incomes, and: Zgypt 3.6. . - 

The rates of income-tax in the 
lower and middle income brackets 


` are-also comparatively low.. The rate 


of. income-tax. cn the initial: slab is 
3 per cent in ‘Ixdia as:conmpared to 
10 to 15 per cert im other.countries, 
Tn the:case af ‘incomes 50 times the 
per capita i income, the rate of income- 
tax is 7.3 per ntas rompang to 
65 per cent:ir the U:K., 57- per 


cent in Aunstraka, 31 per “cent for 


labour and 404 per cent for. other. 
incomes in- Japan. ‘Even: at.2 level of 
100 times the:per capita income, the 
rate of income-tax is only about 
20 per cent in- India, as compared to 
79.4 per cent “im the U. K., 62.3 per 
cent in Australia, and 51-52 per cent 
in Japan. - It wil thus be seen that 
there is much sape for both lowering 
the. exemption limit. and . stepping 


‘up the tax rates in the low and 


middle income brackets. 

The implication is obvious. In 
a poor country like ours, with such a 
miserable low per capita income, we 
have to assume that persons whose 
monthly income is above Rs 200 can 
legitimately be classified as compa- 
ratively well off and, therefore, call- 
ed upon to, partake ‘of the sacrifices 


- involved in the payment of direct 
taxes., i 


Compulsory Andit 

Contrary to the popular notion, 
we have, at least on paper, a compa- 
rable rate of income-tax for persons 
in the very high brackets. Rate of 
income-tax at income levels above 
Rs _ 1,50,000 is '82-per cent, which 
compares favourably with the rates 
prevailing in other countries: The 
yield. from: these taxes is, however, 
not to the estimated extent, very 
largely due to non-disclosure ‘of the 


various. sources of income and large- . 


scale evasion. The -point for the 
Finance Minister to remember ‘here 
is that it-is not so much further. 
increase in the rate of taxation that 
is.called for, but firmness on his part 
in. collecting every naya paisa due 
from these classes to the national 
exchequer. The suggestion of Kaldor 
of compulsory audit of the accounts 
of -persons whose income exceeds 
Rs. one lakh and/or whose capital 
exceeds Rs 10. lakhs is the only 
answer to this problem which has 
baffled: many -~-a well-intentioned 
Finance Minister. The partnership 
between the country’s Accounting 
agencies and the.wealthy has to be 
broken some time. Auditors, as Kal- 
dor envisaged,. should become the 
watchdogs of the other “silent part- 
ner” of the business, namely, the 
State’ as well as of the- share-holders: 
The present is the opportune moment 
for our Finance Minister to introduce 
this . revolutionary concept in ‘the 
field of high finance. ` 

The other taxes. through which 
the. wealthier classes have to contri- 
bute should also be tightened. These 
taxes are expenditure tax, gift tax, 
estate duty, and capital gains tax. 
The consistently meagre returns from 
estate duty ‘also support the point 
about the prevalence of large-scale 
non-disclosure and , evasion by the 
wealthier classes. 

‘The government investment pro- 
panime and other expenditure is 
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OL COMPANIES’ STRATEGY 


by EBWAL VARMA ` 


Foreign oil companies: ‘operating in India’ recelicly volunteered to scrap the unpopular Refinery | Aem on 
condition that they: are allowed to increase their refining capacity. They got support in high places for this 
seemingly innocuous: proposal. The Oil paca Enwever refused to ea to this. The author ee why the 


Oil Ministry: did so. ¢ 


On the surface, the NPT oil 
companies’ offer to ‘drop the Refinery 
Agreement: if they were allowed to 
expand their refining capacities seems 
quite harmless. Few may know that 
this offer was subject to four condi- 
tions: 1. recognition of existing capa- 
cities .for licensing; 2. freedom of 
choice of source of crude. oil; 3. 
expansion of refineries; and 4. revi- 
sion of the’ Damle Committee for- 
mula for fixing se Pa 


Privileges: ae ~ 
_ An analysis ‘of’ these conditions 
shows that these companies are reluc- 
tant to forgo the essential privileges 
enjoyed by them under the: Refinery 
Agreement. Also, ‘they wanted ‘to 
regularise some ‘of. their actions. 
For instance, Burmah Shell and Esso 


got licences to set up a two-million-, 


ton and a one-million-ton refinery 
respectively. But now they are pro- 
ducing 3.5 and 2.5 million tons res 
pectively. They want the Govern- 


ment to regularise this. The compa- 


nies’ managements claim .that this 
was done by means of some technical 
devices—changing a pump ‘here and 
a pipe there—and that this has en- 
tailed no capital outlay. The fact, 
however, is that these companies 
created hidden capacity even in the. 
beginning. And then came 
‘generous’ offer of terminating the 
Refinery Agreement. 

It is well known how the com- 
panies ‘misused the concession of 
freedom’ of choice in respect of 
source ‘of crude oil. They’ refused to 
process "Russian crude: oil which was 


available at 25 per cent discount- and | 


on rupee payment. Also; this free- 
dom ‘gave them the opportunity to 
shroud the price mechanism in mys- 
tery. It is, for instance, established 
that for a number of years’ these 
companies had not been. passing to 
this country the discount available in 
the world .market. When they- did 
start giving a discount under the 
‘pressure of competition from’ Rus- 
sian crude, the quantum of discount 
was very small, : ... °°.” 
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this: 


Under thei terms of the è Refinery ; 


Agreement, fe conmanies were fix- 
ing the prices of the products of their 
refineries on the’ basis. of | import 
parity: ‘“The Government will per- 
mit the Indian Company to establish 
the prices cf products . ex-refinery 


‘from ‘time to time at any ‘level not 


higher - than - the “Bombay landed 
cost”, as. ‘defined. in the Stanvac 
Agreement Fara 6(6). This formula 


_ was intended to be the ceiling, but 


the ‘companies continue to, stick to 
the ceiling’ zhough they have long 
surpassed their declared capacities. 
Moreover, the companies Tefuse to 
take into account the normal, chang- 
ing patterns’ of trade. In other words, 
they do ‘riot agree to take into,consi- 
deration” in the determination of 
prices the rates at which the USSR 
is supplying products to this country. 
And: on their own imports, of; pro- 
‘duets, they express inability , 

obtain disccunts from: their” pple 
ers, The Damle Committee suggested 
a more raticnal formula in fixing the 


. prices. which takes into account all 


the factors including profit.’ “The 
Governnient is also prepared to leave 
this matter to the Tariff Commission. 
But the” companies are, ‘not’ willing 
to-surrendéer the concession of import 
‘parity, No mote: was ‘therefore 
possible, : 


a paiet e 


Tax Concession , os 

Under the’ Refinery - Agreement, 
the comparies, enjoyed three major 
concessions, two of-them being free- 
dom of choice and import parity. 
The third is that -the. companies, 
despite being fully foreign-owned, 
are liable to pay taxes at the rates 
payable by Indian companies , by 
virtue of tke Agreement.’ (The rate, of 
corporate fax-for an Indian. com- 
pany is 50 per, cent while for: a 
foreign. company: it is 63-per ‘cent.), 


. But. this concession: was only for . 


10 :years. The Burmah Shell Agree- 
ment,- Clause .9(13)}, for instance;. 
says that “until. the expiry: ofa 
period of _0 years from the com- 
mencément. of full-scale. .refinery 









fo, 


ees or until Dec. 31, 1965. 
whichever is earlier, the income tax 
and corporate tax payable by the 
refinery company on its profits shall 
not exceed the income tax and corpo- 
ration tax payable in respect of the 
same amount of profit by any other 
Indian company which declares the 
wholé of its net profits in dividend.” 
Thus, under the agreement, this con- 
cession could have lasted only for 
another two ` years and, therefore, it 
‘would not have been a bad deal for 
the companies if with this ‘generosity’ 
they had been able to gain favour. 
Import Parity: . 

It is thus clear’ that the com- 
panies’ so-called. willingness to adjust 
themselves: to new circumstances is 
illusory. They are not prepared to 
move an inch in effect. . At the same 


time’ they want expansion of -their 


refining capacity. The extent of un- 
favourable terms for the coiintry in 
‘respect’ of foreign oil companies 


‘may be judged from the fact that 


with total-investment of Rs. 50crores, 
the companies have repatriated Rs. 80 
crores of foreign exchange in the 
last seven years. It would: be wrong, 
therefore, to bring ideologies into 
the questiori of expansion of refine- 


Ties. Sheer economic logic demands 


that these-companies should not be 
allowed’ to expand under the um- 
brella of the Refinery Agreement. 

How skin-deep was the ‘change of 
heart’ on the part of the companies 
is also clear from the fact that since 


the Government: was not willing to 


agree to expansion of the refineries, 
the: ‘companies have unilaterally with- 
drawn the offer to terminate ‘the 
Refinery Agreement. 
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Frankly Sneaking: . - i 


The real beneficiaries of freedom | 
' were the bureaucrats and the busi-’ 
nessmen, not the little men—like 
the editor of Mainstream—‘ 
who wasted their time in ‘Alipuram- 
Jail and other similar institutions. 
They are also the real beneficiaries 
of free India’s first war. 

Look at any newspaper. There 
are ever so cleverly-written advertise- 
ments, suggesting that the greatest 
patriotism consists in the increased 
production and sale of so many 
different commodities—soaps, deter- 
gents, stoves, lubricants, ariy damn 
thing. Barring the share-brokérs 
and goki-sellers, all other business- 
men are displaying their patriotism 
in the advertisement columns of 
newspapers. Patriotism is good busi- 
ness. 

Bureaucraoy functions by’ prece- 
dents. It has little contact with pub- 
lic feeling; little sense of history. or 
politics. During the last war, .the 
then government isstied lots of post- 
ers and slogans. So now, the old 
ones, where available, were pulled out 
of dusty record rooms, and clever 
men went to work. They felt no call 
‘to resist the penchant for indulging 
in puns and jingles so appropriate to 
commercial advertising and so well 
liked by business clients. 

Hence we. have slogans like 
GOLD FOR THE BOLD, ORNA- 
MENTS FOR ARMAMENTS, BIG- 
GER YIELDS FROM YOUR 
FIELDS. They do. not strike a 
militant or emotional note. They 
have no kick in them. -We face.a 
mighty, cunning and unscrupulous 
foe waiting to strike. like a tiger in 
the dark. We answer with amusing 
slogans. 

, Apart from the slogan and poster 
war, there are other ocular signs of 
Emergency—trenches, baffle. . walls, 
septic tanks. They were there in the 
last war. That is enough. reason 
for the bureaucrat (and the politi- 
_cian who has lost his imagination and 
live touch with the people, but has 
gained a bureaucratic temper) to 
have them ‘now. 

It was left to Sri Nehru (in a 
‘speech at Lucknow, Jan 5) to point 
‘out that they only created panic and 
served no useful purpose. Within 
48 -hours the Bengal Chief ‘Minister 
was protesting that his government 
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had not ordered ‘fire-fighting equip-. 
‘ment’as Sri Nearu had said, and the 


Union’ Homs Minister was dnnounc- 
ing: plans’ tc ‘revise ‘civil ‘defence! 

With such’ a good lead, news- 
papers have no¥ begun to hit at civil 
defence., Ths: zhe' Times of India i in 
its main leader (Jan 10) listed’ ins- 
tances’ ' of: what it “termed (rightly) 
“the ‘tremendcis ` ' dissipation’ of 
national ene=gy in, tangential effort.’ H 
It Said: ; 

©.’ A newspaper photograph re- 
oat portreyel ; an entire’ State 
cabinet. and senior’: Secretariat’ 'offi- 
cials doing: PT: _ šome; ‘entirely. well- 
meaning” Sarvodaya , ‘peoplé” ' have 
sponsored ` 'Yacdits-for-thé-front’ 
movement aud'the people ‘of Sangli 


have built ass sical ‘airstrip through 


Shramdan (to “what “end it’ is' not 
clear): Thé” Prine Minister has dis- 
approved of the’ digging of ‘trenches 


‘and the .consxiction ‘of underground 
Shelters v while. Jaipur went through a 


betty 


mock air attack, both ‘within the 
Space ofa week: ; 

| ‘But’ thé’ Surzauleratic snathinery 
miist ‘go on- I" was ‘overburdened 
with | a’ great ' ‘many’ things called 
“cultiiral “activity”. ‘which had’ little 
relévance to! tks. main task of, a poor 
nation engaged i in economic ‘develop: 


ment. `” In che’, first’. fush” of 
Emergency; che" ‘cultural’ affairs- 
department < of | the: Maharashtra 


Government, for instance, announced 


that, it, woulc. not ‘hold. the annual’ 


state’ music ‘and’ drama festival. -But 
the ‘personnel Fave! to” keep their 
jobs, ‘ They cannot sit idle twiddling 
their thumbs. ` 
Convenierst'y there” ‘Was’ ‘the Citi- 
zens” : Defence “Committee..: They 
‘transferred thzit allegiance and‘ acti- 
vity to’ that’ committee:' Under’ its 
auspices ‘there wes held in. Bombay, 
for a period cf five days from Jan‘6, 
a “Sangit Nrivya: 'Sammelan.”- “The 
musi¢ critic ‘of ‘the: ‘Indian--Express, 


however, ` inadvertently let, the cat 


out ‘Of ‘the ‘bag. then in: an ‘attempt 
to’ “praise | the- ozganisers ‘(Bombay 
edition, Jan 11, page 3) ‘he said that 
ay had‘ “mate 200d" arrangements 
for the succes! Df the conference 
which, in fact, substituted the annual 
State : Music ' andi Dance- Festival.” 
Music and Danze to frighten the 
Chinese dragen? v. va de bei 


:- Finding. Won the: ‘staff Kio i 


were already engaged in inessential 


-v and expendable activity, is not the 


end of the problem. New posts, new 
offices and new activity have to be 
created. 

On the top floor of the old secre- 
tariat in Bombay has. sprung up an 
office headed by a person described 

as “the Director of Civil Defence and 
Fire Adviser to the Government.” 
(Times of India—Bombay edition, 
Jan 9, page 9). The same’ news item 
said that “the Director of Civil 
Defence also commands the. Home 
Guards organisation in the State.” 

This..gentleman is said’ to be'a 
successful and affluent businessman. 


‘Some time ago he was described as 


Aviation Adviser to the Maharash- 
tra Government. Still earlier he was, 
for a brief time, personal secretary 
to the Chief Minister. I do not know 
how he manages to fill so many 
offices. He must be very versatile. A 
look at his office shows not only that 
many people have good jobs, but 
many others are queueing up to have 
their names entered on various com- 
mittees, 
_ The most important évidence of 
bureaucratic activity, however, is a 


. report in the Times of India (Bombay 


edition, Jan 12) headed “Massive 
Office Buildings”, which that paper 
discreetly published on page 12. 
It deserves to be quoted in full. 
New Delhi, Jan 2 .: A massive 
programme launched by the 
Union -Ministry of Works, Hous- 
‘ing and Rehabilitation for the 
construction of eight multi- 
‘storéyed buildings will augment 
the total office ` accommodation 
in the ‘Capital by 25.14 lakh 
square’ feet. The cost is esti- 
. mated at Rs, 8.50 crores. ` 
Sanction has been obtained for 
; the construction of six buildings 


<- which will provide more office 


accommodation than the entire 
building programme so far under 
the Five-Year Plan. (emphasis 
supplied) 
_ Work has already started on 
two buildings in Ramakrishna- 
puram. One building, three- 
-  gtoreyed and in ten rectangular 
- . blocks, will have a carpet area of 
3.84 lakh square feet. The second 
one, also three-storeyed and of 
pre-fabricated material, will be 
in 32 blocks with a carpet area of 
.1, 4,43-lakh square feet. On the 
Indraprastha Estate will rise a 


(Continued on page 22) .. . 
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national personalities. 


. against 


Critchfield’s Friends. 7 


Last week I mentioned. Richard 
Critchfield’s case in these columns. 
You will remember he was‘ the man 
who was teaching students of jour- 
nalism in Nagpur. how to draw por- 
nographic cartoons about prominent 
-Critchfield’s: 
sketches did not spare even Smt 
Indira Gandhi. Free: Press Journal 
of Bombay, by no means anti- 
American, published one of Critch- 
field’s pieces and said that it “show- 
ed a lapse of taste no Indian cartoon-. 
ist had ever attempted.” 

At the time when Critchfield was 
asked to quit Nagpur, papers pub- 
lished quite a few details of this 
man’s political activities which.could 


-by no standard be regarded as being 


above board. One of the papers..at 
the time wrote: “Both: in the class- 
room and in private intimate conver- 
sations. Critchfield was always try- - 
ing to impress upon them that Jawa- 


harlal Nehru.was not. fit to be the~- 


Prime Minister of: India.” Although 
I heard Critchfield threatenéd’, to 
issue contradictions, none actually 
came: 

That-was why last week I wrote 


official accreditation.as a press corres- 
pondent by the Government of India, 


since certain ethics of- journalistic, 


behaviour are demanded of appli- 
cants for accreditation, And I know 


of cases where accreditation was, 


cancelled: on grounds of unethical 
conduct. - 


But I got a surprise. on Monday. 


when the Press Information’ Bureau 


packet brought me a Critchfield, 


article. The Bureau these days is 


releasing a feature captioned “What. 
` the World Thinks” in which despat- 


ches by well-known foreign journal- 


ists are published. And here was a 


despatch by Critchfield included in 
it: curiously enough, the PIB hand- 
out does not mention jthe paper in 
which Critchfield was writing—it only ' 


says “Richard Critchfield ‘writing.- 


from New Delhi on China’s, inten- 
tions in launching the aggression on 


- India, says.. 


And there are gaps in the article 
which perhaps indicate passages, that-. 


the PIB éditor thought‘it discreet:to- 


leave out. What baffled me was. why 
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Critchfield being, given, 


` eyes-raised-to-heaven 


- in the wide wo-id PIB ‘should have - 


had to choose a piece from such a 
man’s despatch. You will get an idea 
of Critchfield’s views which the 
PIB has not hesitated to dole out: 

; “India’ s main, task now, is to 
build up the kind of military force 
to make further .Chinese adventures 
along the north>rn borders impracti- 
cable. As the American and British 
missions tried to convince New Delhi 
last month, to do this it must make 
peace with its 15-year antagonist, 


Pakistan.” AS if it was India which . 


has so. long bzen bellicose against 
Pakistan; and also the terms set by 
Pakistan have to be swallowed by 
India. 

Obviously, Critchfield has ardent 
well-wishers in the PIB who would 
not. mind- giving- publicity through 
official media to the views of the 
man who did not. hesitate to-‘run 
down Indian leaders. It’s a case 
‘for Sri Gopala Réddy io investigate, 
and for the- M Ps to raise in Parlia- 
ment. Such publicity will not, win 
us‘ laurels in tae -Afro-Asian ‘world. 
` Class, One . : 

_ Itis a pity taat ‘host of our. papers 

—and also the. PIB—have missed tivo 
‘excellent despatches, in. The Times, 
London (Dec 31 and Jan 1) captioned. 
“India After tie. Fighting” from. its 
Delhi correspondent, . Maxwell. From 
the point of v.ew of objectivity ‘and 
careful judgment on men and things, 
I don’t think any other foreign 
correspondent covering India in’ the 
last thtee months has done so well 
as Maxwell. 

That was -why I` wasa bit. dis- 
appointed tha:.only the Jan Sangh 
organ, Organiser, should. have pub; 
lished some. choice. extracts’ from it. 
One of the, sub-heads given in, the; 
Organiser write-up is “Political Con- 
sequences of Eumiliation of Defeat”. 
If you read the Times despatches 
‘carefully, yot will find ‘that “the 
Organiser slaat is misplaced.. For 
instance, Maxwell discussing: the., 
future of nom-alignment, says that . 

“at least it can be said that non=, 
alignment will not be replaced by 
full alignmen- with the West.” In 
measured terms, he writes: f : 
- “India’s future role, therefore,. 
must lie somewhere between the old, 
impartiality, 
that to the West at'times seemed to 
bė- ‘neutrality on one side’, and full 
commitment-to-the West.-Just where. 
-it will take India and how it- will 


affect the balances of the inter- 
national community have yet to 
appear.” 
_ Organiset’ s ‘impartiality has led 
it to, delete this interesting passage 
from Maxwell’s, second despatch’ in 
which He discusses Sri Nehru’s con- 
tinuing mass ‘popularity: “This indis- 
‘pensability gives Mr Nehru a means 
.to reassert some of his lost authority, 
but it will take time and political 
courage ‘and ‘ruthlessness that have 
not been demanded of him before.” 
I wonder if the Jan Sangh will very 
much relish this idea of “ruthless- 
ness” coming over the Prime Minister. 
` It rather intrigued me to find 
that Maxwell does not-have a word 
to say either for the Jan Sangh or the 
Swatantra Party, despite their pre- 
sent thunder of being the most patrio- 
tic of all parties, ve 


“Logic Indeed i 


“If China’s main intention is to 
be an’ overwhelming power in Asia, 
‘there iè nö other way but to check 
that ambition by following the obvi- 
ous course of accepting .a settlement 
with Pakistan. as a prime factor in 

~our defensive strategy and, secondly 
‘(and-not less important), building up 
a firm défensive treaty with the West.” 
But the Swatantra propaganda has 
many voices. In the same issue of 
' Swarajya (Jan 12) in which -Rajaji’s 
pronunciamento. appears, there is an 
article by a contributor which quite 
‘frankly says.a different thing. While 
Rajaji:has-asked for, “a firm defens- 
ive: treaty. with the West”, this article 
says, “No one urges our joining any 
military’ bloc: as such...” . .While 
-Rajaji’s target is the foreign policy 
of non-alignment—and hence the 
plea -for a defensive treaty—this 
article makes the Plan its target: 
“It . must forthwhith be recognized 
that there can be both sound defence 
and- development without an idola- 
trous hugging of the Plan and based 
on. solid security ensured through 
goodwill towards those who. are eager 
to assist and: respond to our call.” 
How Editor Pothan Joseph runs 
the Swatantra. organ. with such.com- 
plete- defiance of. consistency is. not 
difficult.to understand, since he must 
permit Rajaji to elaborate his logic 
even- if it contradicts other poor con- 
tributors in the very same' issue. A 
little. more’ respect for even the 
Swarajya. readers IQ would. have 

been: a 890d. thing perhaps. . 
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THE WEEK. -«(Continued from page 6): 


ployees enjoy a “double opportunity” 


of defending themselves—once when. 


the charge-sheet is served and again 
when after due enquiry punishment 
is proposed to be meted out. The 
employees, however, point out that 
the right to defend oneself at both 
stages is necessary and justified and 
cannot be termed “double oppor- 
tunity”. In the first instance the 
employee defends himself against 
the charge, and in the second hé 
makes representations against the 
proposed punishment. Acceptance 
of the amendment to Article 311 


will thus take away’ the right of - 


“reasonable opportunity” to defend 


TAXES WITHOUT TEARS...(Continued from page 1) = 0; 


creating conditions for capital appre- 
ciation. It is therefore fair that the 
public exchequer gets a reasonable 
proportion of the increased income 
acquired in the form of capital gains. 
The reappearance of the expenditure 
tax is long overdue. With Sri T.T. 
Krishnamachari back in the Cabinet, 
his child too needs immediate reha- 
bilitation. 


Sales Tax 


The development schemes have 
favoured the rural areas in the redis- 
tribution of income. The chances of 
enhancing yields through changes in 
base and ‘rate of taxes are much 
better in the rural sector than in the 
urban. Contribution of the rural 
population to the tax effort should be 
ensured fully. by the State Finance 
Ministers through increased taxes on 
land and agricultural income and 
betterment levy. Those who cannot 
be reached through these direct taxes 


will contribute through the existing . 


and increased indirect: commodity 
taxes, notably sales tax. Sales tax 
machinery in the States will ‘require 
wholesale modification,’ so. that . the 


rampant evasion is plugged effective- . 


ly. State Finance Ministers have to 
forget the votes in.the villages for 
the present—the next- general elec- 
tion is still four years away. ` 

The nation is wide awake to the 


seriousness of Chinese aggression and . 


the people are fully prepared to make 
all sacrifices for strengthening the 
country’s economy and defence. This 
enthusiasm ‘and devotion of the 


oneself gderenteed by the Constitu- 
tion, it is ortended. os l 


Rebutting the ‘argument that 
opposition to the measure amounted 
to shielding: corrupt and dishonest 
employees,.the leaders of the Govern- 
ment emplayees’ organisations plead 
that the-amerdment. be restricted in 
scope and'applied , only in the case 
of those charged: with corruption and 
bribery. hr tie absence of this, the 
measure can be used arbitrarily in 
all. cases, anc against trade unio 
activity itself; they ‘stress. i 
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people should be; fully harnessed to 
raise. the necessary resources. ` The 
resistance af the taxpayers to further 
cuts in their income is due to various 
factors, such alow percapita income, 
ignorance of tie beneficial effects of 
tax-financed expenditure, lack “of 
development consciousness, psycho- 
logical and: pclitical factors. These 
factors, however, ‘are “diluted and 
mitigated es_iceyelopment proceeds 
and the socic-economic enyironment 
changes, ‘bringing about a change in 
attitude. ° $7 0, 
Vital Safeguerés) , r 

` Any new taxation is followed by 
agitation. Why? It is not that the 
people have noz the ‘capacity to bear 
more taxes. The agitation is created’ 
by political, vested ‘interests. . The 
ighorance of the people about deve- 
lopment .ami welfare projects for 








ALTHOUGH the spotlight of 

publicity has hardly been turn- 
ed on to it, Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s 
talk with two Communist leaders in 
West Bengal recently has evoked 
interest. 

It is indeed surprising that the 
Acharya’s plea for closer cooperation 


between Congress and Communists— 


made.at a closed-door meeting of 
Congress constructive workers—has 
seen little follow-up. His stress on 
the common objective of Sarvodaya 
and Communism may. not fit into 
hidebound ideological rigidities, but 
has relevance in the fast-changing 
context ‘of present-day realities. 





ed. People do not resist taxes. They 
are prepared to make all sacrifices 
for the country’s welfare, ‘develop- 
ment and defence as has been shown 
by the overwhelming response of the 
people in the present emergency. 
The atmosphere is propitious and 
there will be no resistance from the 


. people to taxes if they are assured 


that the public money is not wasted 
on less ‘useful projects and ùn- 
necessary government expenditure, 
and‘is used for development schemes 
beneficial to the nation as a -whole 
and schemes related.to the country’s 
defence. The other. important safe- 
guard is that the Government should 
ensure reasonable price stability 
through adequate. machinery and 
price mechanism’ so that the tax- 
payer is not asked to bear double 
sacrifice, one in paying the taxes 
and the other in paying high 
prices to fatten the purse of the 





which tax money is utilised is exploit- “traders. 
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.As a matter of fact, 


film medium—Fellini’s 


A Review 


A THEME OF HOPE AND LOVE 


At the time of mentioning the 
name cf Ingmar Bergman, in the 
course of a recent, article of mine 
published in these columns, as one 
of the contemporary European film- 
makers deeply and seriously concern- 
ed about the problem of modern 
man’s despair, I was not aware that 
he has dealt with this very theme in 
a most direct manner and with great 
artistic success in one of his latest 
films, the 1962 Academy Award win- 
ner, ‘Through A Glass Darkly’. 

I have just now had the opportu- 
nity of seeing it in London where it 
has recently been released and have 
been overwhelmed by its artistic as 
well as moral power. Here is a film 
that leaves nothing to be desired. 
This last phrase itself does not con- 
vey to the full the greatness of the 
work. For perfection can be attain- 
ed at different levels of artistry, and 
a perfect work of art can be more 
or less deep and profound .. than 
another work of art, perfect in its 
own way. Ingmar Bergman’s film 
does not just attain artistic. perfec 
tion—it does so at the very ‘highest 
level, at the level of the cello music 
of ‘Bach that serves for its musical 
accompaniment: as beautiful, as 
full of meaning and as free of ble- 


*mishes. 


Though ‘Through A Glass 
Darkly’ is a film about modern 
man’s despair, it does not end on a 
note. of despair but on one of hope. 
it is a film of 
hope par excellence. It contains the 
same message of love and hope as 
Chaplin’s Limelight, though in an 
entirely different artistic vein. While 


‘Chaplin narrates a simple tale of des- 


pair being conquered by love, Ber- 
gman constructs as allegorical situa- 
tion and delivers his message throu, 


‘a highly moving and convincing 


drama that moves on the double 
planes of reality and idea. 

It cannot but recall to mind 
another allegory of despair—another 
recent great work of art “in the 
_ ‘La. Dolçe 
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Vita’. In fact, it might be. said that 
Bergman’s work is a counter to that 
of Fellini’s. “While Fellini begins 
and ends in a mood of utter despair, 
Bergman, accepting ‘the reality of 
despair—a | reality seen darkly 
through the clouded glass of a 
psychotic girle feverish brain—yet 
manages to remain optimistic by 
virtue of his frm faith in tove; 


Ordinary Humen Love 


While the modern young man of 
Fellini is tantalised by the vision of 
an angel’s face in the person of an 
innocent adolescent girl, 4 vision that 
he’ despairs erer of being able to 
attain as, much’ though he would 
like to follow ir the steps of the angel, 
he fails to make any meaning of the 
signs ‘she makes to him (the last 
scene of La Dolce Vita),.in Berg- 
man’s film there is no problem given 
rise to by lack of communication— , 
the angelic is realised in the face of | 


‘the loving husband who is very much 


flesh and blood and very much with- 
in the reach of the other characters. 
Bergman also makes it clear that he 
is not laying faith in any divine love 
but on human dove, even that not 
necessarily of any superior’ variety, 
but just ordinary human love in all 
its forms—hign and law, sacred and 
profane. 


: The allegcrical contents . of the 
different elements of the film are so 
heavy that a.summary statement of 
them cannot but make one who-has 
not seen:the fim apprehensive about 
its. artistic quality. Can the slender 
shoulders of = work of art carry so 
much’ “message” and -yet not cease 
to be artistic? Would it not be-` 
come trite amd clichté-ridden? One 
has, however. tō see the film to: be 
completely disabused of any such 
fears. Here then is a brief summary 
of the formidable allegory. - -The 
soul in crisis of modern man is re- 
presented by a:young girl in the grip 


of a terrible variant of psychosis. 
‘Her personaiity is in the process 


of disintegration. She- has recently 


come out of a mental hospital, 
slightly improved, but has been 
declared basically incurable; she is 
slowly and inexorably approaching 
a painful and premature death. 
One expression of her demented state 
is her abnormal attachment for her 
brother; a second expression is a 
persistent hallucination about a room 
full of people waiting for a closed 
door to open and God to appear 
through it. The only other two 
characters to be seen in the film, 
apart from her young brother, repre- 
sent two contrary modern attitudes 
to the phenomenon of despair. One 
is the attitude of the clever intellec- 
tual who-takes a perverse and mor- 
bid pleasure in the very sickness of 
the modern man’s situation, who 
accepts too readily and almost glad- 
ly the view that his problems are 
fundamentally unresolvable and who 
enjoys the study of the course of 
destructuon of his personality. , The 
other attitude is that of hoping to 
be able to live with the problems, if 
not to resolve them, with the help of 
love. The first attitude is embodied 
in the person of the father of the girl, 
a writer who has neglected his chil- 
dren by being too much engrossed in 
his literary activities, who has tried 
to fit life to a pattern imposed by him 
to, suit his intellectual ambitions, 
who has given more importance to 
art than to life. The second approach 
is represented by the husband of the 
girl,” who is very much older than 
she and is actually a friend of the 
father. ` 


Not Desolate ` 


These four characters are left in 
total. isolation from the rest of the 
world in a house built on a rugged 
seashore.: The vast sea and the vast 
sky, reflecting the backdrop of infi- 
nity and eternity to man’s loneli- 
ness, however, - fail to create any 
sense of desolation in the atmosphere, 
so much wrapped in love for each 
other the four characters are. 
The keynote is of course provided by 


` 2l 
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the great love of the husband for the 
‘crazy girl. While the girl herself 
has enough sense to recognise that 
she, as a half-demented person, can 
give her husband nothing of what a 
normal wife is expected to -give-a 
husband, the latter wants nothing 
and expects nothing and is happy 
only to be able to look after her with 
the tenderness of a father and. a 
mother and a husband and:a nurse 
all combined in one. By the ‘side 
of this great love there is the love of 
the brother. and sister—abnormal in 
its. incestuous character, nonetheless 
tender—and the ove of the father 
for the children, a love all the more 
fresh as it is regained after having 
been dried up for along time. Berg- 
man wanted to suffuse the film in a 
plenitude of love and therefore mak- 
es even the selfish father recognise 
the aridity and hollowness of his vain 
intellectual pursuits and return’ to 
his life and to his children with ‘re- 
discovered ‘Jove and a will to’ accept 
ance. . 
While the ‘father i ig resigned to the 
fact of the daughter being: ‘incurable, 


the husband doggedly refuses to give - 
in.. He maintains. that she’ might ` 
indeed have relapses, . but” at the mo- | 


ment she was not in; ‘any, hopeless 
condition. . She. ‘indeéd ‘suffers ‘a 
relapse, and that Jeads-to the terrible 
climax of the film and the terrible, 
shattering anti-climax that follows 
it. In a fit of delirium the psycho- 
tic girl forces. her adolescent young 
brother in. an incestuous emibrace— 


illustrating the theme of “if there is no. 


God, then evetything is possible” — 
as is "explicitly recognised. by the daz- 
ed, brother who comes towards the 


end of the film to his’ father, com- ` 


plaining of the terror. that has seized 
him since’ “reality ' burst” 
The relapse is recognised as such by 
all including the ‘girl herself. Word 
is sent to the hospital for an ambu- 
lance while the girl and her husband 
prepare for the journey. Then ‘comes 
a second attack of the disease i in the 
form of hallucination. . She dis- 
appears all of a sudden; the ‘panicky 
husband and father hunt for: ‘her up 
and down: thé old house and finally 
discover her in an abandoned room 
which was the secret place from where 
she used to watch the room full .of 
people waiting for mee Ber: ‘to open. 


Anti-Climax ` 


" She was standing dase with eyes 
transfixed ‘and body all “rigid ° with 


2 


on him.. 


H 
s 


hysteric expectation, convinced that 
the hour had struck and God would 
appear any moment through the 
door. The: father and the husband 
watch helplessly, themselves partly 


_ hypnotised’ by the utter conviction 
- of the girl's expectation. 


Something 
seems to be happening. An unearth- 
ly roar comes nearer and nearer and 
a door in the wall does really open 
out, unaccountably. The girl .and 
the two men and the audience hold 
their breath‘ for a’ miracle to take 
place. . Then’ something - does really 
make its appearance—only, instead. 
of God; it is.2 “helicopter, the ambu- 
lance that had come:to fetch ‘the girl: 
The roar wes: that of- its engine. ‘The 
door was’ “opened quite ‘naturally 
by the ‘blast:‘of" its propellers. This 
great ,disapsointment—the -` dis- 
appointment of the abandoned 
modern men rho craves for God arid 
gets only machine—makes the ‘girl 
collapsé; 
there follows- a -terrible. scene in 
which, vat ihe: height of her. relapse, 
she-runs abou: crying. and screaming 
in hysteric terror of.the spider which 


she. imagines ‘the- helicopter to be. - 


She ‘was waitiag. for God to appear 
with afaceful of beatitude:and she 
was defiled: by an. ugly spider that 
came down:frem the sky and walked 


_ up her body, uD: ‘her: breasts and clim- 


bed .away:omto the-wall! ‘The-girl is 
ultimately calmed down by.a shot of 
injection administered by the hus- 
band whileishe is ‘held down like a 
struggling-ariinal :by the father and 
the ‘brother? she film ends with-the 
husband accompanying , the. -girl “i ‘in 
the ambulance.: 


Very rarely: indeed .in any film 
has there ever been witnessed ‘a 
scene more péwerful than this sha- 
ttering anti-climax, so moving:on'the 
plane of hunan drama yet so full of 
transcendent significance.’ -It is a 
tremendous ‘:achievement “for any 
artist to be able to convey through-a 
brief ‘scene ‘fhe fall: extent of the 
terror of -modern man waiting in- 
definitely: for something he car believe 
in and getting disillusioned again and 
again and beig left.to-his own 


. loneliness and: ais own. soulless crea- 


tions—machines... Yet—-I don’t know 
whether-I -am reading into this scene 
more than‘ Bergman. himself intend- 

ed—the ‘helicopter symbol . is- not 


‘used to deride- -machine and science. 
. Bergman, trae to the spirit-of modern 


Europe, does‘ not believe that: if 


it 


Her nerves give way and. 


‘modern man, ‘is-sick, the- repona; -> 


lity lies with science and that the 


solution lies in the direction of- 


mysticism and obscurantism. Unlike 
Oriental revivalists, who sometimes 
gloat in the predicament of modern 
Europe and'snap their fingers at the 
achievements of modern science as 
if it were bereft of any value, nay, 
as if it were responsible for that very 
predicament, Bergman firmly asserts 


. the value of science, Science alone of 


course cannot save man’s soul. There 
has to be love: Nor ‘does love alone 
suffice. Love and science support- 
ing each other can make life possible 
on..an earth abandoned by God. 
This I’ believe is- the message Berg- 
man wanted to convey’ in the scene 
of the same helicopter that ‘shatteréd 
the illusion’ of God ‘taking’ the girl 
away to’a hospital—another creation 
of: science—accormpanied"- by 
loving husband. ` . 





‘FRANKLY SPEAKING 
- (Continued from. -page 13) 


” six-storeyed ` Y.-shaped building. 
with an eight-storeyed anneke, 


its ‘central portion rising to nine 
, storeys. . 


A. seven-storeyed: structure will 
. be built on Rafi Marg and: a.six- 
cio one „in Parliament 

’ _ ‘Street. á 


A busy time for. the contractors, 
cone should think; a swell time. What 


‘is progress without:more jobs? More 


jobs means more space. While about 
it ‘one hopes, the Works Ministry, 
in consultation -with the Defence 
Ministry, will also- provide for civil 
defence and anti-airraid precautions. 
It will cost only a. few more crores. 


FA N. Acharya 
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OUR RESOLVE 

“With hope and faith, this 
House affirms the firm resolve of 
the Indian peopie to drive out 
the aggressor from! the sacred soil 
of India, however. rong and hard 
the struggle may De,’ o 


From the Resolution passed by 
Parliament (November 1962) 
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Long Live the Republic! 


G. L. NANDA 


.. aai 
“* Peace I want among all 


mankind, but I don’t want M. C. SETALVAD 
peace at any cost, and certainly A. P. J AIN 
yiot by placating the aggressor 
or at the cost of honour. T. N. SINGH 
= _manarma sauvar) © SHRIMAN NARAYAN 
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and others 


“oreign Policy : Krishna Menon. .A Leaf From 


Perspectives Complex Vivekananda 
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FROM DREAM TO REALITY 


DEAR READER, 
The proxinity of Republic Day and J anuary 30 will ever be a reminder 


. that our young republic is still a far ery from the India of Gandhiji’s dreams. 


What. was the substance of Gandhiji s conception of Free India? 
He wanted an India in which there would be no exploitation of man by man, 
wherein there would be equality in every sense of the term, ‘and rural and 


urban people would be partners in the peaceful construction of a free and . 


prosperous society based on truth and justice. 


Nor was this all. He dreamt of such an India as a vital part of-a 


world in which none of the present-day evils of power polities, armaments 
race and exploration would find a place. : 


After indzpendence was achieved, the national leadership inherited 
the ideals of the Mahatma. Acceptance of these concepts by the people 
during the long years of national struggle for freedom made the policies. of 
independent India flow naturally. . es 


It is thus that we have- come to accept the goal of socialism and its 
achievement bv peaceful, democratic methods. It is thus, again, that we 


have come to steer clear of the opposing power blocs while constructively ~ 


pursuing a polisy aimed at promoting world peace and understanding 
and mutual goodwill among countries and peoples. 


But it has to be admitted that while our foreign policy has, En and | 


large, stood all tests—even the maddening one posed by Chinese aggression— 


- in the domestic sphere our progress towards the accepted and cherished .goal 


has been tardy. The only satisfaction so far has’ been that ` we are facing me . 


right way. f 


Even the Minister for Planning has admitted carididly that ‘hers poorer 


sections and the lower middle classes are not better..off than before the 
commencement of the Plans. This is as it should not be. But the, Minister 


—as he points out in his article in this issue of Mainstream—thinks that the - 
emergency itsel? can act as an economic leveller and that the present dispari- ` 


ties should be greatly minimised by the time ‘the: emergency | ends. 


This obviously can happen only if the ‘authorities act with deter-"- 


` mination during this period and do not allow sectional influences, particularly 


big business and other vested. interests, to water down every progressive 
measure. A certain ruthlessness in implementing. programmes that will 
ultimately bring about equality is called for. This is possible even in a 
democracy such as ours. a 


So this year’s Republic Day poses this great challenge to the country’s _ 
A leadership: How soon will we fulfil Bapu’s dreams? 


And in this task the progressive forces belonging to all panies in the 
country have a big part to play. They can play it-only if they are able to end 
their petty squabbles and their-obsession with hostility to certain individual; 
and > groups. ~ ; 


THe EDITOR - 


sR 
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EMERGING from: “a severe ordeal, 
the young” democracy. of” this 
ancient land celebrates the birthday 
of the Republis, mellowed with a 
- new sense, of realism. The beautiful 
skyline ‘of its Capital ` carries the. 
signs of maturity born out of a politi- 
cal acid test. 3 


Threat from outside has brought 


a new sense of-¢ohesion in the nation-:. 


al mind,’ard: in place of the fear of 
disintegration from within came the ` 
spontaneous determination to resist 
the aggression from without. And it. 
` is no accident that -in. the very, week 
precediig Republic ‘Day; Parliament 
. shotld have on its agenda the Bill to^ 
‘put down secessionist moves along ` 
with the-debate on how to safeguard 
the country’s frontiers undoing the 
recent Chinese inroad. The concept 
-of national defence comes out with 
a new connotation , on this seats 
Republic ‘Day.. 
. The fortnight following the con- 
„clusion of New Delhi’s talks with the - 
Colombo conferénce delegation on 
Jan 13 saw a hectic round of meet- 
ings, consultations. “and, -backstdir, 
lobbying: än the: Capital. epitomising :. 
the political ‘alignment in the coun- 
try as. a whole. ‘Since the Prime 
Minister, out of meticulous deference 
- to the wishes of MPs, abstained from 
formally announcing -Government’s 
acceptance of’ the Colombo propo- 
sals until they- were -placed : before ' 
Parliament, an. almost organised 
barrage -was Taised . ‘against. their, 


acceptance by the Opposition parti-~ 


és -barring the ‘Communists.. What. 
„has come out as, ominous is that a 
substantial body ‘of the ‘Congress 
MPs sided ‘with this ‘opposition, 
underlining ‘the uphill task that ‘faced ` 
the Prime .Minister, supported -by: 
Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri. Sri Dhebar’s 
positive intervention in .the debate 
was in contrast. to'.the colourless 
contribution by Sri Gopalan. | 


ence here that the initiative during. 
the crucial days preceding | the debate 
could be seized. by the’ critics of the 
Nehru policy while’ its adherents 
seemed to be.content to leave the 
job of explaining the complexities 


* PEEOUING INITIATIVE FROM , PEKING © * 


eS impiana ‘of.- the “Colombo 


‘formula to the leader himself. Al- 


though -this has become’ almost a 


regular’ pattern- of Congress func- 


tioning, its serious. consequences had 


“never been so glaring as in -hë touch- 


and- -g0 © siz ‘uation ` preceding the 


‘momentous ‘debate in Parliament. 


It is becoming almost a law of politi- 
eal ‘functioning in this sountry— 
_covering all political parties from the 
“Congress to the- Communist—that 
while the die-aards in their -midst 


.move in a sold, consolidated pha- 


lanx, the fcrward-looking forces are 


«usually uncrganised, depending on 


‘the power and influence of a -handful 
of leading p2rsonalities. The lobby in 


this country has almost become a - 


monopoly pf the Right: the Left 
satisfies itself with a cluster of groups, 
while the Right believes in building a 


' - regular’ front- ranging from the ex- 


‘treme ‘ conservative ~opposition to 
powerful elerneats inside- the” highest 
echelons of- Government. 


i f U* X $ 
THERE was no doubt a” còn- 
siderable body of uncom- 


mitted opinion. which was ‘con- 


‘fused over the Colombo formula. 


The: point that -was perhaps in- 


- adequately emphasised in the interim ` 


period between the talks with the 
Colombo pcwers and the Parliament 


“debate was that the crux of the 


‘Indian stanc was that Peking should 
vacate its: recent phase. of -aggression 


“ before India could sit, at. tke confer- 


ence table: the idea behind i: was that 
-a patent violation of norms of-inter- 
national conduct—as was committed 
by China in the period since Sept 8 


‘—would hare: to be negated before 


any talks could -bé resumed. 
While premium. on aggression by 
instalments. had to - be. invalidated 


‘aS a necessary precondition for talks, 


what was missed by many was that. 


| - truce.terms for ending any hostility— 
It has been a distressing experi- - 


as -the Colombo. terms are—should 
not .be mixed up with tke actual 
claims of either side in a dispute. 
The mere. acceptance of any 


` line- drawn by ‘the friendly powers 


of the Colombo conferenc2. should 
not be téeker as a slide-back 


-if not decades to come. 


- Tibet four years ago. 


è EERE we 


FA our final laine on the fro ntier, 
just as much as the Sept 8 -Line was 
only-suggested as-a precondition for 
truce and not as a modification of 
our stand for settlement of the border 
claim ‘itself. : 

What, however, has invested the 
question of the truce line-as suggest- 
ed by the “Colombo. powers with 
extraordinary ‘importance. is the pre- 
monition that-it might turn out to 
be the de facto frontier for years, 
Observers 
here have not failed to note that 
in all major disputes on the border 
question involving clash of arms in 
the post-war period, the armistice 
line has come to be the real frontier 


for all practical purposes. Apart from - 


eur own experience of Kashmir— 
where a 15-year-old Cease-Fire Line 
is now being offered by us as the basis 
for the final redrawing.of the map 
of the ‘Valley—the position in Korea 
and Vietnam can hardly.be over- 
looked, where even the partitioning 
of countries has come to be almost 
permanent. 

In the case of Chinese aggression 
on our frontiers, the prevailing 
impression ‘in’. New Delhi is- that 
Peking will drag on the negotiations 
interminably, with the result that 
the territories under its occupation 
may not come back to us. Taking 
even this cautious view, the only loss 
in the Eastern sector will be at Dhola 
near-the Thagla Ridge, which. forms 
the gateway as it were to the western 
NEFA, the roadhead that connects 
the high Himalayas with Tawang and 
Bomdila and then to the-plains of the 
Brahmaputra. In fact; it was through 
the Thagla gap. that the Dalai Lama 
could enter India as a fugitive from 
The position 
in Ladakh is not-regarded here as 
bad, because, firstly, the Chinese 
would have to quit many of their 
recently set up posts which were 
heavily garrisoned, along with some 
which they Had held’even in Noyem- 
ber 1959 in the Spanggur area: Be- 
sides, the very existence of a 20- 
kilometre corridor keeping the 
Chinese’ forces at arm’s length from 
our line, is a substantial gain for us 
and would help to guard against the 
stealthy creeping in of the Chinese 
into our. territory which: continued 
for the last six years and posed the 
border dispute in. all” its. dangerous 
implications. In fact, even Defence 
experts do not attach much impor- 


‘tance to the military checkposts by 
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themselves as providing effective 
defence’ of the frontier. which would 
require, at least-from now on, -.a 
continuous line of defénce. ` At the 
same..time,, the proposed civilian 
checkpost | in the demilitarised zorie 
would ‘ensure the keeping up of our 
territorial‘ claim on the border. 

It was because of the far-reaching 
. implications of these minute details 
in the Colombo proposals. that New 
Delhi attaches importance to the 
clarifications given by the Colombo 
leaders. The-Prime Minister’s stand 
in accepting the Colombo proposals 
and interpreting Peking’s qualified 
acceptance as rejection has provided 
us with a diplomatic initiative over 
Peking in so far as the onus of 
recalcitrance will now have to: be 
borne by - China? the 
which the- Chinese had almost 
secured with their massive pro- 
paganda in October—twisting the 
Prime Minister’s statement of -having 
ordered the Army to-push the intru- 
ders out—seems to have been wrest- 
ed back with the wise and reasonable 
approach to. the Colombo overtures. ; 

* ao, oe : 


MHE prospect on the vexed ques- 


tion of dealing with the Chinese. . 


promises a. fairly long period of 
protracted diplomatic moves. Obvi- 
ously the curtain is not rung down by 
what the’ Prime’ ‘Minister characteris- 
ed as the Chinese rejection of the 
Colombo proposals. With India’s 
acceptance, the next move would be 


by the Colombo powers to get Peking ` 


‘round “to accepting -the ‘propdsals, 


or rather withdrawing their reserva- ` 


tions in regard to. them. Mr “Aly 


Sabry’ may take a hand i in this direc- ` 


tion. *. -- 
Tf the Chinese Goverment: is. 
presséd: ‘into agreeing to the Golombo 
proposals,” ‘the: stage. will be sèt for 


the. officials of the two sides to meet: ` 


to decide on .the question of the 
Thagla gap, ` whether the same 
arrangements’ as worked out in 
Longju should be made. here, although ' 


from the Indian side Thagla -has © 


» 


greater strategic value than Longju. 
A more important item -for the Offi 
cials to settle would be the ‘demarta- 
tion of the demilitarised zoné and 
to decide on the number, ‘Idcation 


and character of the civilian posts ` 


in that zone. All this will require 
even on-the-spot inspection. The 
process itself, will take, months. 

. After that wilf come the question 
of fixing the agenda-and the method 
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initiative `: 
‘without | such a .transformation: in 
; Peking’s sense of values, a workable. 
-understanding is not ruled out, ‘al- 


‘ their ‘word. - 


$ of settling the dispute. India has al- 


ready suggested reference: to The 
Hague, but Peking has not yet com- - 
mitted itself cn it. 
tion of claims-and counter-claims was 
done effectively by the’ official teams 
in 1960, in th? course of which 


' the Indian team acquitted itself very 


creditably. 
What is lacking, however, is the 7 


- political decision by Peking to agrée 
-to a friendly approach. The entire - 


dispute is the -esult of Peking’s poli- 


‘ tical periscope going wonky, and this . 
can be.remecied by the Chinese , 


leaders coming to their senses, and `.. 


` recognising Nehru as a man of peace 


and the leader of an ‘independent . 


‘nation, not urder American heels— 
-ás Chinese’ pzopaganda, today tries 


to make aut; However, even 


thouzh few in New Delhi today are 
naive enough <o take the Chinese at 
The Prime Minister. is 
also anxious that our friends abroad, 
particularly in the Afro-Asiah world, 
should: not rur. away. with thé impres- ` 
sion’ that: we hésitate.to live up. 
to our policy. of settling disputes. 


through negotiations. And when the; 


move-for negctiation is underwritten .* 
by the-efforts of:the six non-aligned `. 


friends, it adds a new strength to it © 


which we-can hardly. ignore. With the, 


. Prime: Minister’s acceptance of” the . 
. Colombo. preposals. and Peking” s 
. equivocation cn.them, the die is now : 
cast in India’s favour, ane observers i 


s.~ 





WARNING: TO: ‘SECESSIONISES Be 


The substantia- ~ 


- are-confident that the Colombo pre- 


ssures will work-on Peking rather 
‘than on New: ‘Delhi i in the next round. 


“JN this na context, the visit . 
of Prince Sihanouk to New Delhi, * 
` has considérable significance.’ The. 
Cambcdian Chief of State was known. 


- at one time. to be leaning -on the” 


Chinese ‘side, However,- after“ the’. 
‘visit of Smt Lakshmi Menon ‘and ~ 
Dr Gopal towards the end of Novem- ` 
ber, the Cambodian | attitude was: 
' reported to have thawed, This was - 
partly dispelled at Coloiibo where - 
Cambodia almost dittc¢d Burma’s 
stand- in’ backing Peking’s case. 
Subsequent developments .seem to 
` suggest a turn for the better in: Cam- 
bodia’s position.: 

The very~ fact’ that Prince Siha- 


_nouk has: been undertaking this 


15-day State Visit signifies a ‘favour- 
_ able response ‘to the Indiar case. This - 
impression has -been reinforced by, 
.tne Prince’s message to his own peo- -~ 
ple on the eve of his departure for 
India—a pleasantly untsual ‘gesture 


_—1in: course of which he pays tribute 


tothe President as “the wonderful 

` philosopher who presides over the «: 
‘destinies of, one ofthe greatest: _ 
nations of the world”, and. the; , 
Prime: Minister’ as ‘“‘the -eminenti., ; 


statesman who since ‘Iong has. been a 
forging with patriotism, and abnegas , 
_tion a new ‘India and whose teach... : 
ings and-examples have often i ay cs 
ed my own thoughts.” ; 
How -Peking would relish, uch.” 
compliments inay be orth YER 
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* ‘PLANNERS. AND: TACTIeS', 


mad 


AFTER proclamation of the emer- 
gency, with thé. people rising in 


“unison determined to defeat and repel 


the ’agpressor- veices of’ division, 


-secession and subversion hecame 


muffled. To such an extent, in ‘fact, 
that the National Integration Com- 
mittee felt: that its job had been snat- 
ched ‘away frem its hands. 


In these cizcumstances, the move’- 


of the Union Home: Miristry.:to 


accept and ac: upon the proposal.to . 
place- a constiiutional ban on seces-' 


sionist ‘propeganda and. activities 
came as something of a surprise at 
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a to some pena in thé country.. 
‘If integration had béen achieved as a ._ 


result of Chinese aggression, why. aa 


-ban, was- the question posed. - >The. 


declarations. of secessionist, organisa- 
tions: like the DMK.. of Tamil’ Nad . 


“that they, would. give all-out-support. ` 
. to the defence effort and would keep, - 


their -long-range demands in. abe-. + 
yance; were cited: as .conclusiveeyi-' 
dence that.na drastic qjneasures. were 
called for. ae ‘ 
Law Minister: Asokë *Séen; who 
moved for reference of the Constitu- 
tion Améndment Bill to a joint select - 


o 





. * 
committee of Parliament on Tues- 


day, gave the only possible reply to 
` such arguments. 


A temporary: halt 
to the secessionist movement could 
by no means be considered very 
satisfactory. Obviously. the DMK 
was only waiting for the emergency 
ito end to resume its dangerous 
activities and no wise. government 
could allow itself to be caught un- 
prepared. The DMK’s présent pos- 
. ture of cooperation could have been 
induced by the Defence of India Act 
- rather than, by any genuine accept- 
„ance of the unity and oneness of 
India. À 
The other aspect of the argument 
advanced, by those opposed to the 
. proposed ban is that the causes of 
such fissiparous tendencies must be 
carefully gone into and removed. 
About the need to look into and 
redress genuine grievances of people 
in the different regions there can 
hardly be any doubt. This has by 
„and large been the approach of the 
Planners in the last decade; if still 
there continue to be disparities and 
deficiencies, these have to be tackled 


. vigorously. But the way to tackle 
. them is certainly not to give free play _ 


to politicians who seek to take ad- 
vantage of these to bring about dis- 
unity and disruption of the national 
entity or to undermine the national 
. purpose. 

_ -It may be difficult to accept the 
„extreme position taken by Orissa’s 
Home Minister Routray, that “if 
necessary, the powers of the States 


, should be curtailed, reducing them 


tö the status of local units.” 

Between the two extreme posi- 
tions, the Union Government is 
taking a balanced, sensible stand. The 
States must be given all the autonomy 
they need to build up the regional 
‘economy at a swift pace, but the 
overall ational interest’ should al- 
ways be the overriding consideration. 

:-The threat to freedom has re- 


“awakened in us a sense of unity; 
it is up to the leadership, both in the 
“government and outside it, to make 


„use of the opportunity created by the 


. emergency to minimise, disparities, - 


both among regions and among indi- 





India’s Resources 
are: 
E . Precious l 
Waste Not, . Want Not. 





viduals, aad make-the sense of unity 


. the permenert and unassailable care 


of our nétional life. 
ES 
= ' + * 


rPACTICS is become an acquired 

virtue in Yojana Bhavan. The 
move to hold the meeting of the 
Standing Conimittee of the Nation- 
al Development Council at this 
juncture when the Planning Com- 
mission had tentatively finalised the 
contours cf the Annual Plans for the 
Central Ministries and States for 
1963-64 was 2 master-stroke in tacti- 
cal manoeuvring. 

The initial salvo in this battle of 
wits was from the Union Finance 
Minister. Immediately after the 
Members. of the Planning: Commis- 


sion had concluded their discussions 


with the Central Ministries, there 
came an epistle from the watchdog 
of Central finances that in the forth- 
coming exercise of delimiting the 
State Plans for 1963-64, the Planning 
Commission’s Advisers should not 
make anv commitment involving 
Central assistance beyond -Rs 400 
crores in zll for all the States. 


This was a blanket arder which. 
-the planrers were obviously un- 


willing to accept. The exercise of 
preparing the State Plans would be 
reduced tc an avoidable farce if this 
was to be observed ‘as a rigid rule. 
What was mare, the Planners saw in 
this interdiction a veiled attempt on 
the part of the Finance Minister to 
count the chickens before they are 
hatched. 

If Central assistance to the States 
were to be pegged beforehand, to 
that exten: it: will relieve the need to 
raise additional resources at the 
Centre. That the Union Finance 
Minister was noticeably unwilling to 


rise to the ful heights of additional 


taxation envisaged by the Planners 
was knowa beforehand. 

- Not tc be outwitted, the Com- 
mission kepr the Finance Minister’s 
hookum in the background and pro- 
ceeded to total up the Central bill 
for States Plens. The total. did run 


beyond the limit. of Rs 400. crores. - 
-Now, how to make. the unbending 


Finance Minister swallow this bitter 
pill which, the Planners were con- 


-vinced, was good to tone up the 


nation’s economy. 

Alone, Nandaji may have to 
face rough weather; so, call the State 
Chief Ministers to strengthen your 


-hands., God tactics, there is no 








doubt. The State Chief Ministers 
fell for it. . 

Little did the Chief Ministers 
foresee the boomerang. At the meet- 
ing, Sri Morarji Desai deftly turned 
the tables on them. If the States 
were keen on bigger plans, how much 
additional resources were they pre- 
paréd to raise? “Put in this blunt 
way, there could be only one answer. 
The Chief Ministers fell without re- 
sistance and India’s unbending Fin- 
ance Minister stooped to conquer. 
The Plan, so far as the resources 


-part is concerned, was saved. Good 


tactics, it will be ‘conceded. 
But tactics, however good and 


rewarding, is no substitute for pur- ` 


poseful planning. What our Plan- 
ners have all along overlooked is that 


-diagnosis and prescription’ can still 


leave the disease untouched, if the 
treatment is poor. Agricultural pro- 
gress kad always limped. A break- 
through on this front is imperative 
if development is to be perceptible. 
Monetary resources provide only one 
part of..the answer. The break- 
through cannot be effected’ if the 
implementation machinery is ill- 
tuned and inadequately determined 
to work on top-gear. 


That the battle of strengthening 


India economically and militarily . 


will be fought and won in our 300 
million acres under plough with 
about 65 million farming families 
working on them, is correct diagno- 
sis, But who will bring the prescrip- 
tion and diagnosis together; and 
how? The State Governments, if 


‘past record .is any index, wholly 


lack the'guts. The Union Food and 
Agriculture Minister” is supremely 
indifferent ; for, to him agricultural 
development is assured so long as 
PL-480 grain flows in. 

One result of all these wranglings 
is that if,-at this time next year, the 


.Planners find themselves precisely 
-where they are now in the matter of 


agricultural break-through, they will 
not have the scape-goat of the Union 


-Finance Minister to blame.“ 


“There may be a fresh search, for 
tactics or for scapegoats, or, what is 


. worse, for both. 


For India’s Defence 
. Discipline, — 
Determination, 
. Dedication 
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PLANNING- IN NEW CONTEXT 


~ by GULZARILAL NANDA 


je the present emergency we natu- 

rally have to think of every as- 
pect of ‘national life in terms of 
national security. Utilization of 
material resources and services has 
in the main to be on the basis of 
meeting the -mounting needs of 

~ defence. 

This sums up our approach to 
planning in the present context. 
This means that we concentrate first 
of all on equipping ourselves fully 
for defence. Husbanding ‘of -all 
available and potential resources 
will derive its orientation from this 


outlook. The claims of individuals- 


and sectors of national life cannot, 
> and should not, be pitched high at 
“? this time. 


Speedier Progress 


The question has been posed, ` 


whether we cannot take advantage of 
the emergency to make a declaration 
of targets regarding the amenities we 
can provide for the common people, 
or the fixation of a national mini- 
mum wage. Without going into de- 
tails regarding the specific question 
in relation to any particular industry 
or unit, my answer would be that at 
the present time we cannot think in 
terms of raising the general level‘ of 
wages. In respect of welfare measur- 
es, while the present situation may 
limit the advance in this direction, 
the level of economic activity in the 
country will rise much higher as a 
result of the emergency and -this 
will ensure much speedier progress 
_in this direction in later years. 

For the time being, however, 
austerity will have to be the key- 
note of thinking for all sections, and 
amenities that are not very urgent 
will have to await better times. How- 
Fever, there is one qualification to this 
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Attention is being paid to every aspect of development which has a 
bearing on national security under defence-oriented planning, Sri Nanda, 


Minister for Planning, says in this thought-provoking 


Mainstream. 


general approach. To whetever extent 
amenities or social welfare program- 
mes are conducive to increase of 


“ production and productivity they 


have necessarily to be provided. To 
give an illustration, although cons- 
„truction as such will not have high 


priority except in so far as it relates. 


to defence needs, provision for more 
housing for workers in co-operation 
with industrial employers will have to 
be given greater emphasis in our 
scheme of things. Provision of 
better food’ through canteens is’ 
another example. 


More Jobs, Output oe 
The new oriencation that is being 
given to the entire range of our 
planning will naturally result in more 
employment, since there will be 
steadily increasing manufacture of 


goods and fast increasing production - 


of commodities. Our emphasis will 
be on’ increased production in the 
period immediately ahead of us. 
If this is done, the other develop- 
ment will follow, namely, more em- 
ployment and more of essential needs 
being met. . 
As for dispar-ties in income, it 
is true that ‘various opinions are be- 
ing expressed. My own impression is 
that we must consider this question 
on the basis of the different layers of 
society. All have not shared equally 
the fruits of progress during the 
last decade or sc. 
benefited at all, and there are groups 
whose condition may have worsened. 


. The fixed income 2roups in the lower 
middle class belong to the latter. 


category. Agricultural labour stands 
practically where it was. It appears 
that the business community—trad- 
ers, contractors, ¢tc.—have taken for 
themselves the biz slice. The rather 


Some have not - 


‘contribution to 


large rise in the price level during the 
period has hit those who live on fixed 
incomes and made for larger busi- 
ness profits. We have therefore taken 
up price stabilization as a major 
nee for the period of the Third 
Plan. : 


Economic Leveller. 

In the rural sector, except for the 
very small holder, the farmer is 
better off in some way. It is well 
known that‘income and ownership 
disparities are exceedingly large in 
this country. I think such disparities 
will get reduced at all levels as a re- 
sult of the many emergency measures 
we shall be undertaking.’ In fact, I 
expect the emergency to act as an 
economic leveller in a sense. Apart 
from governmental masures, partici- 


-pation in the national defence effort 


by the masses of the population will, 
when final victory is achieved, enable 
them to assert their right to get a 
social set-up which is to their liking 
and which will enable them to live 
as the proud citizens of a socialist 
country. ‘The ‘emergency, and the 


- final victory that will come at the end 


of it, should make this transition 
‘swifter as well as smoother. 

In all this, one point has to be 
borne in- mind.. We cannot com- 
pare ourselves with some other 
countries—for instance, China. For 
one thing, we do not believe in 
regimentation. All our efforts have 
necessarily to be on such a basis that 


" the people as a whole can participate 


voluntarily.. Take the case of the | 
Village Volunteer Force. As the very 
name implies; its results will be decid- 
ed by the extent of voluntary partici- 
pation and how this participation is 
channelized at various levels. In other 
words, the success of this particular 





« scheme, which will have a tremend- 
ous impact on all aspects of national 
life, will depend in the first place on 
the villagers themselves, and second- 
ly—equally important—on the leader- 
ship that emerges at the local or 


village level and on the initiative. 


and imagination of the officials on 
the spot. 


Leadership’s Task - 


As is well known, the response of 
the rural population to the call 
for miobilisation has been beyond 
expectations. That only shows that 
the human material is not. wanting 
at all. Mobilising the vast man- 
power of the country on a basis that 
is consistent with our democratic 
traditions is primarily the task of the 
leadership, particularly at the local 
level. In a democratic set-up like 


ours, nothing can succeed which 
does not command willing, volun- 
tary and imaginative participation 
at all levels. My experience convin- 
ces me that this will be forthcoming 
in even greater measure during the 
period of the emergency. 





grow them all the year round. 


Romance—that is what Kesavar- 


Let Kesavardhini grow those gla- 
morous tresses that lure and let it 


Now, there is the question of 
resources other than manpower. 


While xe do hope for continued aid. 


from =ther countries, it is clear that 
‘we wi have to depend mainly on 
oursel2s. Resources. will have to 
be razed in all possible ways. Sav- 
ing arc taxation are two that come 
to mird straightaway. While there 
canno: be speculaticn on taxation 
measus with the budget only a 
montk away, broadly it can be said 
that everyone will have to pay accord- 
ing to ais‘capacity. In other words, 
the bueden cast on the economy by 
the em-gency will have to be borne 
by every section, only the distribution 
of the pressure being according to 
the carzcity to bear it. 


Steppizz Stone 


All this makes it clear that the 


talk cf scrapping the Plan in the 
name of the emergency—raised in 
certaicx quarters—runs counter to 
the dctates of the new realities. 
Rathez a national emergency, by 
its very connotation, demands great- 
er awezeness of planning. This is so 


because the emergency itself presents 
an opportunity for the most deter- 
mined drive for economy in our 
administration and the use of our 
carefully garnered resources to the 
maximum possible effectiveness. To 


think of any conflict between planned ~ 


development and the exigencies of 
defence is entirely to misconceive the 
nature of war effort in these trying 
times. The emergency itself de- 
mands that more and not less must 
be done in respect of agriculture, 
industry, transport, power, technical 
education, development of technique 
‘as also training and research. Those 
who are today demanding the toning 
down of the Plan, if not its scrapping, 
in the name of the emergency, are 
the very votaries of Free Enterprise 
who have not ceased in the last four 
years to run down our Five-Year 
Plans. 

Let this be clearly understood, 
that this country stands or falls by 


its dedication to the ideals of Social- 


ism, and our own planning is but the 
stepping stone in the march towards 
_a Socialist India. 


( 
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dhini gives your hair. Radiant with 
youth, vibrant with beauty and 
irresisible are the locks that Kesavar- 
dhini helps to grow and preserve 
from children upwards. 
_Let your hair present you at your 
best; and let {Kesavardhini pre- 
sent your hair at their best. 


_ KESAVARDHINI 


` Grows, Preserves and Beautifles Hair 


KESAVARDHINI SHAMPOO 
Keeps your hair clean, fragrant and healthy 
Mrs. R. CHELLAMMAL } Jt. Managing 
Mrs. R. SHYAMALA j Partner 


All orders and enquiries to be 
addressed to Mrs. Chellammal, Jt. 
Managing Partner, Kesavardhini Pro- 
ducts, Crosscut Road, Coimbatore. 
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INTELLIGENTSIA AND THE EMERGENCY 


The former Attorney-General is among India’s respected intellectuals. It 


< is fitting that he should outline the duty of the informed citizen to the. 
~~ nation in its hour of need. à 


oO 


. THERE are many thoughts which I 
wish to share with others on Re- 
public Day. We are living in a period 
of emergency, and many pressing 
problems face us. Some of these 
have profound importance. 

As one whose primary interest is 
the legal profession, 
that my thoughts should turn first 
to the problems facing the Bench and 
the Bar in this country. Of these, I 
must mention at least one which 
needs close attention from the mem- 
bers of the Bar as well as those ‘inte- 
rested in public affairs. i 

- lam referring to the Constitution 
Amendment Bill recently introduced 
in Parliament. It provides, among 
other things, for the determination 
of the age of a judge of the High 
Court or the Supreme Court, when 
in dispute, by the President. It 
also provides for transfer of judges 
from one High Court to another, 
with the additional provision that a 
judge so transferred and serving for a 

> eriod of five years and more in a 

tate other thàn his own will, on 
retirement, be entitled to practise 
in his own-State. 


Harmful Provisions 
Both these provisions, in my 
y view, will tend greatly to impair the 
independence of the judiciary by 
making it dependent in such an 
important matter as a dispute re- 
garding the age of a judge on the will 
of the executive. That is to say, 
judges, who have by the Constitution 
been rightly made irremovable from 
office’ except by Parliament by a 
specified ‘procedure and for certain 
reasons, will, if someone chooses to 
raise a dispute as to their age, be 
dependent for continuance in -office 
on the decision of some official, 
probably a Joint Secretary or an 


Under-Secretary in the Home Ministry. 


Similarly, a transfer made depen- 
dent on the will of the executive and 
carrying with it on retirement a right 
y to practise in one’s own State must 

tend to make judges desiring such a 
Yiransfer pay ever-increasing attention 
to the smiles or frowns of the execu- 
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it is natural’ 


tive. This surely will come in the 
way of the proper discharge of their 
judicial duties. 

~ I think it is tha duty of the Bar 
and the public to prevent the inser- 
tion in the Constitution of provisions 
so harmful to the public interest. 
Of course judges, unlike others, can- 
not ventilate their views in public. 
But since the proposed provisions 
are derogatory to their dignity, they 
must ponder over them and make 
their united voice felt in the proper 
quarters. If they do so, it will be 


difficult for the authorities concerned 


to disregard their views. 


Duty in Emergency 

There is indeed many other 
pressing problems .concerning the 
profession, but this is hardly the 
occasion for going into them. In- 
deed, many of these problems take 
second place in the face of the crisis 
facing the country today. i 

We, the intelligentsia of . the 
country; have often with legitimate 
pride talked of ouz rights as citizens 
of an independem country. Today 
we are called upon to reflect upon 
our responsibilities—the responsibi- 
lities and duties which we owe to 
ourselves, to our government, to 


the nation, and abc-ve all to the brave - 


young men who are defending our 
country on the border. 

I have always <elt thai, after the 
attainment of independence, the edu- 
cated man, the man in the profession, 
the man of commerce and industry 
has not done- his duty to the 
nation. We have in our country a 
vast mass of illiterate and ill-inform- 
ed `citizens in the smaller towns and 
in the rural areas. The Government 
of the country, fazed with the vast 
problems of eradicating’ illiteracy 
and ignorance, building up agricul- 
ture and industry and raising. the 
standard of living of the people, 
have put forward plans and tried 


- various methods tc attain these ends. 


Have we, the informed citizens, 
co-operated to an appreciable degree 
with the Government in their Her- 
culean task? I regret tosay that we 
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have not. Too often have we been 
unhelpful critics sitting back in the 
arm-chair and commenting un- 
favourably on ideas and measures 
put forward by the Government for 
the advancement of the nation. 

Comment and criticism are no 
doubt the bulwark of democracy. 
Every popular government must 
and does welcome them. But once 
measures are adopted after criticism 
and consideration, the decisions of 
the majority are the decisions of the 
nation which every informed citizen 
must try his.utmost to implement. 

Once the Government, with the 
approval of Parliament and the 
legislature, decides upon the steps 
to the taken, it becomes our duty’to 
go out to our countrymen in the 
towns and villages as the natural 
leaders of the people, explain these 
measures to them and in so far as 
it lies in the power of each one of 
us to see that these measures are 
given effect to. In a country with 
a vast population and far-flung 
areas like ours, no measures adopt- 
ed by the Government can achieve 
real success unless the citizen, and 
particularly the informed citizen, 
lends to Government in-the fullest 
measure his active support. 

Our attitude, far from being co- 
operative, has been an attitude in 
many respects of hostile criticism 
or at best one of indifference. So 
far the task of building up the nation 
and raising our countrymen to a 
higher level of life has been almost 
entirely on the shoulders of the few 


-men in charge of the administration. 


That is where we, the intelligentsia 
and the natural leaders of the coun- 
try, have failed to rise to the level of 
our responsibilities. It is up to us 
now to show greater awareness and 
active effort in this direction. 


Educating the Public 

Though many of us have vague. 
ideas of our boundary dispute with’ 
our powerful neighbour, very few 
of us have any very clear notions 
about it. It is up to every one of: 
the educated of our countrymen to 
get a broad and clear idea of what we 
are fighting for. This is necessary 
not only in order to enable each one 
of us to have a clear perception of 
the magnitude and essentials that 


underlie our fight’ with: the enemy 


but also for enabling us to convey - 


this information to our less knowing 
countrymen: - 

The primary responsibility of 
every one of us in this time of-.erher- 
gency is to aid to the utmost in the 
defence of our country. That res- 
ponsibility can be adequately dis- 
charged only if, we ourselves know 
the vast issues at stake and try to- 
` interpret them to our countrymen. 
This-is essentially the task which the 
intelligentsia must in this moment of 
Crisis take upon themselves. 


Countering Rumours 

An equally important responsibi= 
lity is the discouragement of-wild and 
unjustified rumours and the dissemi- 
nation of correct and -authentic 
information. -We are credulous peo- 
ple, and are apt to repeat without 
examination and sometimes with 
great inexactitude all that we hear. 
The wildest “and most incredible 
stories, once they are put into circu- 
lation, spread like wildfire. In a time 
of emergency such irresponsible talk 
is bound to result in affecting the 
morale of the public, without main- 
taining which no defence effort can 
succeed. It is up to: us, therefore, 


to try” and combat every unfounded’ 
it is. useful and. 


rumour.! Indeed, 
necessary that the educated citizen 
should, now and again, deliver 
speeches and write pamphlets ex- 
plaining te the masses the true 
issues. 

In oar vast country populated by 
various races there are‘ bound to be 
lurking at. various . places undesir- 
able persons and-enemy sympathisers 
and agents spreading unfounded 
stories tending to undermine our 
defence =ffort and organisation. Here 
again a heavy responsibility rests on 
the informed and knowing. citizen. 
Not ony have we to try to combat 
these agencies but be vigilant about 
them ard whenever there are legiti- 
mate suspicions communicate them 
to the athorities concerned. 

Apazt from the discharge of these 
responsibilities there -ere numerous 
other ways in which we can help. 
We can aid in the raising of.funds, in 
the recrcitment of personnel and rend- 
er such service as we are capable of. 


Govt. °s Powers f 

Necssarily; in’ this emergency 
many of cur fundamental rights stand 
suspendzd. Large’ powers have been 
taken ty the Government by the. 


enactment. of the Defence of ladia 
Act, and. ‘Rules to control activities 
prejudicial to the defence effort and 
anti-social conduct. We have 
actively to associate ourselves in the 
discharge of the heavy responsibility 


- thus thrown upon the executive. 
That does not of ‘course mean ~ 


that we ‘have to support every step 
taken by. the executive. On occa- 
sions the executive is bound, for 
some reason or other, -to overstep 
its powers and act beyond them. 
Here again the informed and éducat- 
ed citizen can play an effective part 


“by drawing the attention of the 


executive concerned to what may be 

believed by him to- be excessive ac- 

tion. s 
On the lawyer citizen lies perhaps 


In a greater degree than others 


the burden of discharging the respon- 
sibilities to which I have called atten- 
tion. There is moreover a specific 
duty which he alone can discharge. 
There are numerous dependants of 
jawans in need of legal advice and 
even active legal assistance in causes 
pending in courts. It should be the 
duty of every Jawyer and all laywer 
organizations to render legal aid in 
these matters free of cost to persons 


‘in need of it. 
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MORE FROM LAND ` 


- Problems and Remedies 


WHETHER | it is peace or war, 

India must in her economic pro- 
gramme give first priority to agricul- 
ture. The war, in fact, adds to its 
urgency. The soldier at the front 
and the Home Guard in the rear 
need more and better food. So 
do the factory and farm worker 
and the clerk*working longer hours. 
You cannot ignore losses of food 
stocks through enemy action and 
risky airlifts, with half the food 
bundles rolling into inaccessible ravi- 
nes, : 

India lost two million tons of 
rice when the region of Burma was 
separated from it and since 1935 
rice movements from Burma to India 
have come under the category of 
imports to be paid for in inter- 
national currency. As a result of 
Partition, India got for its share 
more mouths to feed and fewer food 
resources. The loss of the wheat 
granary of Montgomery and Lyall- 
pur dealt another heavy blow to 
India’s food position, and huge 
investments on agriculture since inde- 
pendence notwithstanding, India has 
continued to be deficit in food. 


Widening Gap 
During the last ten years covered 
by the First and Second Five-Year 
Plans, India’s foodgrain production 
has increased by about 40 per cent, 
but concurrently the gap between 
food production and consumption 
has been widening. From the esti- 
mated shortfall of two million tons 
of cereals in the early fifties, our 
import of wheat and rice has now on 
an average increased to well over 
three millions tons. The increasing 
dependence on imports would: in 
any case be cause for serious con- 
cern, but with the Chinese invasion 
and the consequent emergency the\ 
situation has become grave. How can 
we continue to pay for both food and 
arms from ab- 
road? 
. Why does India 
continue to suffer 


rene 


tage? The reasons , 
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‘Agriculture is a tricky vocation. 


i by Amt PRASAD JAIN 


are not difficult to discover. Agri- 
culture is a tricky vocation, and with 
all the modern advances in science 
and technology no nation in the 
world has fourd a fool-proof device 
to combat the. vagaries of Nature. 
The best of the farmers of the U.S.A. 
have told me that the weather can 
make a difference of as much as 20 
per cent either way in crop yields. 
The fires lit by “he farmers of Florida, 
in the desperace effort to save their 
fruit trees from death by cold, 
could not keep alive all the trees. 


Land and Machine 

‘ Land does not respond to the 
application of resources, q labour, 
seed, water, fertilizer, with the same 
physical accuracy as a machine does. 
Feed the textile machine with a given 
quantity of labour and cotton and 
you can get a pre-determined length 


of cloth, but th: crop yield is a matter — 


of speculation till the actual harvest. 
China continues to suffer from 
famine and starvation deaths despite 
the total mobilisation of its entire 
manpower ani resources through 


the establishment of communes. The 


Big Gap has eaded in a fall into the 


` disastrous pit, several years of chro- 


nic food shortege. The State-owned 
gigantic and fally mechanised farms 
of Kazhakistan have not made the 
USSR a land of plenty. In margi- 
nally self-sufficent countries, adverse 
weather mean: hardship; in deficit 
couniries it is ruin. When the coun- 
try is heavily surplus, like the U.S.A., 
Canada or Awstralia, alone can the 
shock be borne. 

India has aa explosive population 
problem. Improvements in the 
health and ‘sanitation services have 
considerably brought down.the mor- 
tality rate, but the scanty efforts 
at family planning have failed to 
bring about corresponding reduction 
in birth rates. Our average longe- 


vity has increased by more than 50 
per cent. During the‘ years 1951-61, 
the annual increase in population has 
been more than two per cent, com- 
pared’ to 1.25 per cent in 1941-51. 
The axe of emergency has already 
begun to fall on family planning. 
It is considered secondary and non- 
essential. Some members of the 
Delhi Municipal Corporation have 
argued that India needs more men to 
fight the human locusts of China. 
They forget that .human skeletons 
are not good even as cannon-fodder. 
Have any wars been won by Crowds 
of ill-fed and emaciated people? 


‚To slacken family planning is danger- - ` 


‘ous for both peace and war. 

Another welcome though taxing 
demand -for food arises from the 
rising standards of living. With new 
incomes arising from the economic 
development of the country, and 
especially from industrialisation and . 
urbanisation, people want not only 
more but better food. The Adivasis 
working in the steel plants at Rour- 
kela and Bhilai can no longer remain 
content with their old food. Food 
habits arid standards in the country- 
side are undoubtedly on the advance. 
Unless we increase our food produc- 
tion’ to match our requirements we 
cannot escape the necessity of im- 
ports. Increase in food production 
is thus no less important a part of 
the defence effort than the manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition. 


National Consciousness 

_ Any Emergency is possessed of ' 
great potentialities for creating new 
ideas ‘and values and destroying old 
ones. It mobilises a nation’s energy 
and creates the climate for ruthless 
working in which, the timid and the 
faint-hearted have no place. Many 
States have done things under the 
stress of war which the people would 
not have allowed them'to do in peace 
time. But for the 





Not sweet words but only concrete | 
action can increase output in this sphere. ‘Sri Jain, well-known Congress | 
from chronic shor- | leader and MP, points out the mary eeflcaencics and the remedies. 


Chinese invasion, 
India’s Parliament 

would not have 
enacted the De- 
¢_| fence of India Act 








I} 


and given away its jealously guarded 
right of law-making to the exécutive. 
The Finance Minister’s scheme of 
gold control, a forerunner of some- 
thing more drastic, would not under 


normal conditions have seen the“ 


light of day. India’s heterogeneous 
elements, who for long have resisted 
all efforts towards integration, now 
starid galvanised as a single, united 
nation. India’s people are prepared 
to: werk ‘and suffer hardship and de- 
privation. Everything ‘needed for 
the national eflort is there. 


Right Policies a 

-_ We have learnt valuable lessons— 
the strong points and the weaknessés 
—from our wotking of agricultural 
programmes during the last 12 years. 
One may ‘not agree with all the’ poli- 
ciés’ but on the whole the approach 
has -been’ correct. What has been 
wanting is vigorous and effective 


~. enforcement of these policies. It is 


“heart-breaking that the valuable irri- 
gation potential, created by huge 
expenditures-incurred on large, medi- 
um and small irrigation works, 
should not have been fully utilized. 
The Chairman of the Indian Refi- 
neries, Himself a highly successful 
agriculturist, told me with a heavy 


heart that Exrge quantities of water 


flowing out Fom the Barauni Refine- 
ry go was-z end the neighbouring 
farmers of Eihar make no use of this 
free water.. There is idle labour in 


villages, bit many tanks and irriga-~ 


tion chann=s continue to remain in 
a state of cisrepair. In more than 
50 per cent of India’s rain-fed areas, 
soil conservation, levelling and con- 
tour-bundinz are the most. effective 
schemes, bx not much is being done. 
Primitive =erculture like ours is 
mostly opesated by hanc, and we 
would be Ziling in our duty if we 
do not tak= advantage of the emer- 
gency to* -ncbilise the country’ S 
manpower. : 


Educating the Farmer 
The Community “Development 


Department is the active arm of 


India’s agi-rultural: programme. The 
department must educate, the. farmer 
in improved techniques and mobilize 
labour anc. untapped resources in 
the: villége: 
organisatior in the form of Develop- 
ment Blocks and within a year or so 
the whole =suntry is expected to be 
covered by its activities. Unfortu- 


. nately, much of the time of its field- 


man, the ‘“illage Level Worker, is 


It has a countrywide 


taken up by activities other than 
agriculture, and Community Deve- 
lopment has failed to produce enough 
impact on the farmer. The depart- 
ment has worked out an Emergency 
Scheme of raising Home Guards, 
one wing of which will be engaged 
in agriculture. It is commendable, 
but for the department this ‘is the 
testing time. Will the Village Level 
Worker stand up to the test of leader- 
ship of the agricultural programme? . 
The Planning Commission deserv- 
es appreciation for the shift in its 
policy and its realistic approach in 
maintaining the existing allocation 
for agriculture and willingness to 
improve on it. The- intensive pro- 
gramme of agriculture, commonly 
known as the Package Programme, 
is now almost completing the third 
year: It has shown how full credit 
and resources, supplemented. by ex- 
pert advice, can improve agricultural 
yield. Crops do not grow by poli- 
ticians’ speeches, nor do they res- - 
pond to beautifully-worded letters 
from one department to another. The 
agriculturist requires something more 
concrete. He wants timely credit 
and readily available supplies of 
good seed, fertilizer, tools, water and 
expert advice. Will he get all that ? 
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Programme 


Consumer Goods Industries 


for 


Production of consumer goods by small-scale industry will nct only | be 
wise in the context of the emergency but will be in keeping with the Gandhian 
approach, says Sri Singh who is a member of the Planning Commission. 


OVER forty years ago Mahatma 
Gandhi drew the attention of the 
people to the problem of under- 
employment of large masses of men 
and women in the countryside. He 
offerd his solution also in the shape 
of part-time work based on our tradi- 
tional crafts. 

Gradually, during all these’ years, 


‘the economic situation in India has 


been changing, and in a radical man- 
ner after independence. The-malaise 
of under-employment will be ‘over- 
shadowed. by unemployment on a still 
larger scale by sizable shifts of 
population from the rural -to the 
urban areas. 

People familiar with life in the 
rural areas know very well that dur- 
ing the harvesting and sowing sea- 
sons particularly there is a lack of 
men to handle these jobs for ‘the 
cultivators. The cultivator’s. own 
family cannot meet the situation. 


Changed Picture 
The economic problems in the 


rural areas today being different from: 


what Gandhiji visualised, their solu- 
tion will also have to be varied. The 


movement of a large number of. 


people to the urban areas or wher- 


ever industrial activities are spring- ` 
ing up is resulting in the creation of . 


slums and unhealthy conditions of 
life. 
this has to be prevented, but when 
people in the rural areas leave home 
and hearth in search of full employ- 
ment+instead of part-time employ- 
ment, this tendency is likely to grow. 


It has been suggested by many ` 


thinkers that we should provide em- 
ployment to the people in the villages 
at their very doors. This was also 
the idea of Gandhiji. When one goes 
into.it in some detail and works out 
a programme of industries to suit 
rural areas; all kinds of-problems 
arise. There are the problems of 
raw material supply, improved tech- 
niques of production, higher wage 


levels, training of skilled -personnel, . 
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All seem to be’ agreed that- 


marketing, etc. All these are not 
easy to solve and become still more 
difficult when it is remembered that 
industries in the rural areas have to 
be dispersed th-oughout the length 
and breadth of this vast country. | 


Rural Industrialisation . 

An attempt 5 being made to, feel 
the wey towards solving these pro- 
blems by what kas been described as 
the Rural Industries Programme 
started by the Planning Commission 
this year. It has been decided to 


start. this programme in 46 areas 


spread all over the couniry. 

Though people devoted to the 
concept of rural industrialisation, 
theoreticians as well as those in 
charge of implenentation, think that 
this programme should succeed and 
should be appl.cable to the whole 


‘country in a short time, it has been 


decided to go cautiously and work 
on an experimental besis in these 


` selected areas fcr the time being and 


expand the programme after we have 
learnt from aczual experience. As 
we proceeded wrth the work we found 
that all kinds of problems which were 
not thought of in the past were crop- 
ping up. 

In any case, in the present condi- 
tion of the country it seems desirable 
to make the maximum use of inter- 
mediate. techno ogy for the produc- 
tion of various kinds of consumer 
goods. This has become important 
in view of the crisis the country is 
facing today and the prospect of a 
prolonged war with the aggressor on 
the north and east. 

A programme of production of 
consumer goods based on inter- 
mediate technology and indigenous 
raw materials 5 today all the more 
important. Ths financiers and eco- 
nomists seem ~o be worried about 
inflationary treads as a result of the 
heavy : war expenditure that the 
country will have to incur. The real 
remedy in suci a situation lies in 
larger availability. of essential con- 


~ 
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by T. N. SINGH 


sumer goods based on indigenous 
raw materials and skills and the 
desire of the people in general to 
curtail avoidable consumption. 
These two concepts, I am sure, 
whatever may be the magnitude of 
the war expenditure, will maintain 
prices at. reasonable levels and res- 
train inflationary trends. That is why 
IT lay special emphasis on an exten- 
sive rural industries programme bas- 
ed on intermediate technology where- 
in better imp!ements and machines 
as well as utilisation of power will 
be considered ‘the appropriate 
methods of expanding production. 
These will also provide full-time 
employment for large masses of- 
people at their doors in the rural 
areas because they are not based on 
large investments in capital goods. 


The Remedy 


In any case, I am sure that, with 
the large-scale sector of industry 
employed on more and more produc- 
tion for defence purposes, the small- 
scale sector can play a big role. Non- 
official workers can play an impor- 


tant part in this movement, and it 


is hoped that with the great enthu- 
siasm generated in the people,as a 
result of the Chinese aggression, this 
movement will find a lasting place in 
our economy, and decentralised 


production in our villages through 


better machines and implements indi- 
genously manufactured should gather- 
momentum. Our ‘people will have to 
be content with slightly less attractive 
goods than those to which they seem 
to have become accustomed with 
the rapid growth of consumer goods 
industry in the large-scale sector. ` 
Obviously goods produced on 
small machines cannot be expected 
to have the finish and attractiveness 
of the goods with which today shops 
in the bigger towns seem to be filled. 
Yet these goods will be durable and 
meet our essential requirements. Fur- 
ther, they will be symbolic of an 
India which is determined to throw 
back the aggressor at all costs. For 
it will bring us back to a way of 
life which Gandhiji preached, name- 
ly, a plain yet clean way of life, 
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N \ DEFENCE AND INDUSTRY | 


by SHRIMAN NARAYAN 


A member of the Planning Commission expletzs how industrial produc- 


tion is being geared to defence needs. 


He does net. forget to emphasize that 


. development of industry and agriculture must go harc. i in hand. 


It is now agreed on all hands that 
the Third Five-Year Plan should be 
regarded as a major instrument in 
strengthening national defence 
against foreign aggression. The Third 
Plan is being reoriented in several 
directions to meet the present require- 
ments. In all fields, every effort is 
being made to make the implementa- 
tion of our programmes more effi- 
cient and expeditious. But, there 
should be no doubt that the intensive 
development of agriculture and in- 
dustry for building a sound base of 
national economy is absolutely essen- 
tial for winning both war and peace. 


Several Steps 

During the present emergency, 
the Government of India and the 
Planning Commission have taken 
several steps to expedite the indus- 
trial development of the country, 
. more specially in steel, heavy machin- 
ery, heavy electricals and fertilizers. 

It has been decided to complete 
the million-ton projects of Bhillai, 
Rourkela and Durgapur, and provi- 
sion is being made for their further 
expansion during the 
period of the Third Plan. Steps are 
being taken to do all the preliminary 
work in respect of the Bokaro Steel 
Plant. Every effort is being made to 


speed the execution of the Heavy - 


Engineering Project at Ranchi and 
provision has been made for expand- 
ing the Heavy Electricals Plant at 
Bhopal. 

With a view to supplying ade- 


quate quantities of fertilizers for . 


increased agricultural production, 
instructions have been issued for 
starting work on various | fertilizer 
factories’ without further delay. In 
fact, the fertilizer factory in Madhya 
Pradesh, which was allotted to the 
private sector, has been taken over 
by the Government’in order to com- 
plete the work according to schedule. 
It has been decided to expand the 
public sector refineries in- order to 
meet ‘the urgent demands, civil as 
‘well as defence, for oil and oil pro- 
ducts. 


As regards ‘small-scale industries, 


the State Governments have been 
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remaining ` 


asked to xilize the existing Indus- 
trial Estates ‘for meeting specific 
defence reds. Special short-term 


training courses are being arranged ` 


for securing production of new arti- 
cles urgency required for defence. 


Economies 


The Pianning Gni has 
issued spezal instructions to reduce 
the expenciture on housing colonies, 
townships and factory buildings to 
the barest minimum with a view to 
keeping dcwn the burden on internal 
resources. The formation of Labour 
Co-operatives with the help of volun- 
tary orgami-ations is being encourag- 
ed. The zee of bigger machines in 
place of utilizing local labour is be- 
ing restriced with a view to provid- 
ing additicnal employment to the 
idle manpcwer as well as to reduce 
the constriction costs, As far as 
possible, construction of all types 


should be semi-permanent in nature. 

The Planning Commission—has 
urged the P.W.D. Departments of 
the State Governments to lower their 
specifications and’ ensure minimum 
use of scarce building materials like 
steel and cement. Private construc- 
tion of a non-essential nature like 


new cinema houses and shopping 


centres is being controlled. The 
Planning Commission hopes that the 
Central as well as State Govern- 
ments will pay special attention to the 
urgent need for reducing construc- 
tion costs of industrial as well as 
other projects in order to find addi- 
tional money for meeting the imme- 
diate needs of defence. 

Speedy industrial development of 
the country will also require the 
intensification of agricultural pro- 
grammes. That is why the Govern- 
ment of India, with the assistarice of 
the State Governments, has takén up 
special programmes for augmenting 
the production of cotton, oilseeds and 
wool for providing requisite” raw 
materials for our industries. Thus, 
the development of industry and 
agriculture must go hand in hand, 
because the strength of the one subs- 
tantially depends on the develop- 
ment of the other. 
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Perspectives in Foreign Policy 








Ever since the massive Chinese invasion of Oct. 20, there has been a continuous reassessment of our 
international policies. Naturally, the two aspects discussed are our relations with the Soviet bloc and with the 
West, particularly the U.S.A. We present here two informed articles on these aspects. 


WITH COMMUNIST WORLD 


STRATEGY 


or good or for evil, India’s 

geography does not permit her to 
be aloof from any major international 
development, or rather, any major 
shift in international relations. There 
Is no other country in Asia or Africa 
where all the major powers have so 
much to gain or lose. If India goes 
Communist, that will be the end of 
Asia, from the Western point ‘of 
view. If India becomes an ally of 
America, nothing remains of non- | 
alignment, and the Communist 
powers lose a major round in the 
cold war. India is not only the 
world’s second most populous coun- - 
try, and potentially one of: the 


world’s richest; she is also the meet- - 


ing place of Asia and the West. 
East-West Competition 

This is known to all countries. 
And that is why a not-too-concealed 
competition had been going on 
between the two power blocs on the 
soil of India. Each has been hop- 
ing that its own policies will be 
eventually successful. The Soviet 
Union calculated that an indepen- 
dent, non-aligned India, armed with 
a self-generating economy, will be a 
vital force in favour of peace, against 
war. Even if India continues to be 
capitalist, this will only aggravate the 
economic crisis within the capitalist 
world. From the point of view of 
peaceful competition between the 
Communist and capitalist economic 
systems, the ‘first thing is to deny 
the Indian market to the capitalists 
of the West. 

The United States, on the other 
hand, calculated that the only way 
to save the rest of Asia from going 
Communist is “to- put life into the 
Indian economy and the Indian poli- 
tical system; to back, as far as 
possible, the indigenous forces of 
conservatism and local capitalism; 
to influence those forces within 
India’s amorphous society which 
are, economically, traditionally and 
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intellectually, opposed to radicalism. 

It suited both powers to keep 
Indian non-alignment an active 
bridge between the two rival power 
systems. 


Peking Thesis - 

It is against this background that 
the Chinese thrust into Indian terri- 
tory has to be viewed. For, what- 
ever the Chirese Government may 
say, the military action it took in 
NEFA last October had little to do 
with the border dispute as such. And 


_ the nature ard content of China’s 


political warfere against India shows 
that the action was taker for politi- 
cal or ideological reasons rather than 
in pursuit of >order. skirmishes. The 
Chinese leaders have come to the 
conclusion: -that India has become 
an imperialist base; that Indian non- 
alignment is nothing more than a 
camouflage; :hat under the cover 
of professions of socialism and demo- 


cracy, India has grown into a re-. 


actionary cap:talist country, a friend 
of the West. eye 

This bizarte political thesis, how- 
ever, does not entirely explain the 
motive behind Chinese hostility to- 
wards India. For the last ten years, 
there has been a serious and syste- 
matic study in China of the Indian 
situation. In contrast, there has 
been very little objective study of 
China in our country. The Chinese 
leaders think that they know all the 
weaknesses end contradictions of 
the Indian scene. And they know 


that.if a new climate of crisis is to be’ 


created, in order to reap an ultimate 
harvest of revolution. India should 
offer the ripest field of action. 

` There are several reasons why 
the leaders of China think on this 
line. Unlike any other Asian- 
African courtry, India has had a 
stable government, a modestly grow- 
ing and reesonably self-confident 
economy, a political system that has 


taken some roots in the minds of 


the broad masses. At the same time, 
India is torn by many major contra- 
dictions which have led to several 


‘internal conflicts. According to them, 


Indian society is yet to grow into a 
compact entity; there are many 
regional nationalisms and diverse 
regional pulls. The ruling party is 
a victim of internal divisions; and 
its declared progressive goals are 
often defeated from within by forces 
which have no faith in them. In spite 
of India’s socialistic strivings, there 
is a wider economic disparity in 
India than perhaps in any other 
country in the world. And, compared 
to her size and the immense length of 
the frontiers, India is militarily weak. 


Effect of. Schism 


If China has struck at India basi- 
cally for ideological reasons, an 
important, if not decisive, adjunct in 
India’s strategy to thwart the Chi- 
nese lies in the present schism 
between Peking and Moscow. The- 
‘Chinese leaders are under severe 
political pressure from the Soviet 
Union and the international Com- 
munist-movement to ‘abandon their 
left-deviationist policies. The Chinese 
Communist Party has, at the 
moment, the backing of the Indone- 
sian Communist Party and some 
relatively unimportant Communist 
parties. There is no doubt that the ° 
sudden unilateral Chinese Cease- 


- Fire and the decision to pull back 


the Chinese forces was made in 
November largely because of the 
pressure brought to bear upon China 
by the Soviet Union and other Com- ` 
munist countries. Since then the 
Chinese Communists hav: had a diffi- 


. cult time trying to justify their attack 


on India at the various Communist 
party congresses in Europe. The. 
Chinese Communist Party has not; 
however, acknowledged its mistake; 
but has insisted that the Soviet 
interpretation of the Indian situation 
is basically wrong, and the Chinese 
interpretation correct. 
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As long as this internal difference 
is alive in the Communist camp, 
the Chinese Government is not like- 
ly to undertake a large-scale military 
adventure on the Himalayan borders. 
It should not be forgotten that 
throughout the present conflict with 
India, the Chinese Government has 
tried to keep up two faces. It has not 
told the Chinese people of any seri- 
ous outbreak of hostilities on the 
Sino-Indian border, its troops mas- 
querading as “frontier guards.” The 
emphasis in their propaganda has 
been on China’s “sincere desire” for 
Indian friendship, a desire frustrated 
by the “reactionary elements” in 
India amongst whom’ the Chinese 
leaders now place Sri Nehru. A part 
of this synthetic image is to be seen 
in the loud solicitude for Afro-Asian 
-solidarity against imperialism, and 
for the spirit of Bandung. 


Big Stick 
The other fate is epitomised by 


the aggression against India and ` 


by the effort to justify it to other 
Communist parties on ideological 
grounds. As Mr Maurice Thorez 
has revealed, the Chinese leaders 
made a new ideological assessment 
of the Indian situation probably 
soon after the revolt in Tibet. They 
have convinced themselves that India 
is fast becoming a pro-Western coun- 
try; and they would not like to see 
_a strong and stable “pro-American” 
India as their immediate neighbour. 
They are in a relatively easy position 
to deal with American influence over 
small countries like South Viet Nam, 
Thailand and South Korea; the Unit- 
ed States itself happens to be far 
away. What the Chinese Govern- 
ment would definitely like to elimi- 
nate is strong American influence on 
the big land-neighbour, India. 
Their anxiety for better relations 
with Pakistan has also to be under- 
stood in this context. This they hope 
to gchieve by the policy of the Big 
Stick. They presumably calculated 
that if the tension could be kept up 
and also the aggression on the bor- 
der, then the fragile Indian set-up 
would crack up and India would be 
humbled. Their miscalculation lay, 
first, in the fact that they ignored 
the strong pull of national senti- 
ment inside the country; secondly, 
they forgot the role and importance 
of the Afro-Asian world and how 
they rallied in support of India. By 
a stroke of calculated adventurism, 
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the Chinese instead of helping to 
dislink India from the West, pro- 
vided a poptlar alibi for the West 
in this country. ` 

If the Sovæt Union and the other 
Communist countries had ` agreed 
with the Chinese interpretation of the 
Indian situation, our predicament 
would have teen immensely worse. 
It is mere commonsense that India 


‘ cannot live ir enmity with both the 


USSR and China, her two powerful 
immediate néghbours, even if India 
is much stronzer militarily than now. 
Fortunately for ourselves, the USSR 
realizes that the Chinese leaders are 
wrong in their appreciation of the 
Indian situation. 

If the Chinese leaders are not 
likely to und2rtake another military 
adventure along the Himalayas so 
long as the Moscow-Peking rift 
continues, it :s equally true that they 
will not be ccmpletely amenable to a 


peaceful sett:ement of the border 


dispute on @ permanent basis. In 
other words, zhe border dispute with 
India has now become part and par- 
cel of the dispute between the Chi- 
nese leaders and the leaders of the 
other Communist: countries. Its 
final settlemeat and a radical change 
in the ideolozical oudlook of China 
will depend apon a rapprochement 
between Moscow and Peking, based 
on China’s acceptance of the Soviet 
line. 

It is in orr interest to remember 
that as long <s this ideological clash 
within the Communist family conti- 
nues, we carnot take anything for 
granted. If Peking is under tre- 
mendous pressure from Moscow and 
the other Communist capitals, Mos- 
cow also is not free from pressure. 


The Chinese leaders will take every 


opportunity to convince Moscow 
that their owr Indian thesis is correct. 
And-any evidence in favour of this 
thesis will ccnstitute a pressure on 
Moscow. 


U.S. Arms Aid 

If India goes in for long-term, 
massive Ame-ican arms aid,. Peking 
will use this as strong evidence in 
support of its thesis; and this will be 
used for pressure an Moscow to 
go in for a reappraisal of the Indian 
situation. 

It is signiticant that China’s anti- 
Indian propaganda in recent months 
has taken thé form of “proving” 
India’s grow:ng. economic, political 


and military affinity with the United 
States. To counter this constant 
propaganda from Peking, particu- 
larly in the Communist camp, even 
Moscow has been compelled to speak 
against the consequences of taking 
too much arms from America; other- 
wise Peking will tell other Commu- 
nist countries that the Soviet leader- 
ship agrees to India going West. 
It is necessary for us to appreciate 
the difficulties under which Mr 
Khrushchev has to function. Not 
only are the Chinese leaders ques- 
tioning the validity of his policies; 
within the Soviet Union, too, he 
must have his critics to tackle.’ 


American Strategy 

A factor generally in our favour 
is the present international thinking 
of the American Administration. 
Even with all their military and eco- 
nomic power, the Americans’ will not 
easily go to war against the combin- 
ed forces of the USSR and China. 
The present differences between the 
two giants of the Communist camp 
are, therefore, to the advantage of the 
United States. The American 
Government will not do anything, 
except as a last resort, which might 
close the gap between Moscow and 
Peking. They are not inclined to 
make too much of the gap; but even 
to the extent that a gap is there, they 
will try to do everything to widen it, 
nothing to lessen it. 

_ That was the main reason why 
the American Government was not 
particularly anxious, even during 
the critical, days of November, to 
commit itself to massive, long-term 
mnilitary assistance to India. This 
also explains the readiness of the US 
Administration to recognize the | 
importance of India’s non-alignment. 
The American Government certainly 
wants India to lean towards the West- 
ern powers within the broad frame- 
work of non-alignment; it wants, too, 
to influence Indian affairs in an 
imperceptible manner. But gone 
are the days when an adventuresome 
brinkmanship would lead the US 
to dictate its own terms to India, 
forcing her into total commitments of 
a military character. 

Besides, it does not require much 
intelligence to understand that even 
a short-sighted Pentagon will try 
to avoid entering a large-scale mili- 
tary conflict with China on Indian 
soil, unless it is forced into it. If 
Mr Khrushchev refused to measure 
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Jancés with America in the Cari- 
bbean, there is equal reason why 
America would think many times 
before entering combat with a power- 
ful rival far -from its supply bases. 
This, of course, does not mean that 
the Americans would refuse to do this 
under any circumstances, But not 
before international relations have 
reached the point of no-turn and 
nuclear brinkmanship is the order 
of the day: For the time being, the 
American Government would like 
to build a position of influence in the 
Indian area. It would .like India 
to make up its quarrels with Pakis- 
tan so that the military bases in 
Pakistan can serve the “defence 
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needs” of Inda too; it would like 
to have a navel base in the Indian 
Ocean. 


Big Task 


The task cf negotiations which 
face India in 1963 has to be viewed 
in this new end complicated pers- 
pective. It is = task big enough for 
any diplomacy. and all the more so 
for India because of certain long- 
standing weakresses of our diploma- 
tic machinery. In negotiating with 
China, we kave. to keep in constant 
view the larger and more- complicat- 
ed issues invcived in our conflict 
with her. We have to avoid doing 
anything that may strengthen the 


Chinese position within the Com- ` 
munist family, and this includes the 
question of how far we should .go 
in -the matter of arms assistance 
from the United States. In dealing 
with America, too, we have to keep 
watchful eyes on both Moscow and’ 
Peking. Much depends on our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, for, let 
us emphasise it again, whatever may 
be the political complexion of the 
Government of India, at present or 
in the future, it would be suicidal for 
this country—even from the angle ' 
of realpolitik—ever to antagonize 
both the USSR and China. This 
a dictate of geopolitics which -this 
country can ignore only at its peril. 


—ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES. 


Jedian- American relations have pas- 
sed through many ups and downs 
since 1946, but even the critics of 
Indian policy would admit that Prime 
Minister Nehru has always acted 
with candour and frankness, and has 
never attempted to deceive or black- 
mail the United States. The open- 
ness and honesty of approach has 
been such an-asset to India even 
when the U.S. alliance with Pakistan 
had gravely strained: relations bet- 
tween the two countries, that a 
remarkable improvement could take 
place, even under. the: Republican 
Administration in 1957-58, when 
India had also built closer relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

These relations have come to be 
based on the understanding that 
American assistance to India—or to 
other similarly placed countries— 
would be determined fundamentally 
by the consideration that the inde- 


pendence and viability of India (or ` 


other- recipient nations) was in the 
long-run interests of the United 
States. Differences would exist as 
the interests of the two countries 
cannot be identical, especially in the 
Asian-African area, but so long as 
the Indian Government or policy 
was not dominated by the Soviet 
Union and so long as India moved 
towards: political stability and econo- 
mic progress, it was in U:S. interest 
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to assist India. : U.S. assistance was 
also continued or éxtended to other 
countries in wEich the Soviet Union 
found suffiden: interest to grant 
massive assistance—for instance, 
Indonesia. Ths United States was 
not inclined to engage in competition 
but wished to prevent total depen- 
dence on the Scyiet Union. Though 
many circles ir- the U.S. Adminis- 
tration had serDus reservations, this 
general approach was continued by 
the leaders af the U.S. and India. 


Reassessment 


The wisdom of such a long-term 
outlook, emphasized by the Kennedy 
Administration, seemed to become 
clearer to the Dlicy planners as the 
relations between India and China 
began to deteciorate and as India 
began to revise her assumptions re- 
garding Peking. The unity and 
determination of India to resist 
aggression at all costs not only show- 
ed that Incian nationalism and 
patriotism were,a dependable bul- 
wark against ths expansion of China 
to the south, tt dispelled the Dulle- 
sian fear that Asian States on the 
periphery of the Chinese colossus 
would fall one Ey one like dominoes 
unless buttresed by American mili- 
tary presence. : . 

The Chinese invasion, moreover, 
created a new ‘situation in which 


Indian and American policies could 
be further harmonized. Inevitably, 
the crisis led to discussion and specu- ` 
lation in both countries. It was 
essentially up to India, however, to 
adjust her position in the light of her 
assessment of the new situation. 
The clarification by the Prime Minis- 
ter—mainly through a series of 
important press interviews recently— 


-became necessary before further ac- 


tion was taken by the United States, 
especially as ill-informed and hasty 
comments tended to spread the im- 
pression that India was on the verge 
of discarding many of the basic 
tenets of her foreign policy. 

The Prime Minister has pointed 
out to the American leaders and the 
public that though India was shocked 
by the aggression, she was not likely 
to act in panic. She was determined 
to defend her independence and 
integrity, relying on her own. efforts,. 
with whatever assistance could be 
obtained. While India would not 
hesitate to seek all necessary assis- 
tance from friendly powers, she 
would continue to pursue the policy 
of non-alignment; in other words, 
India’s . sovereignty and freedom of 
action, her birthright, was not an 
item which could be traded for 
material assistance. While India ` 
would redouble her efforts to seek a. 
stable improvement of relations with 
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Pakistan, she could not contemplate 
the transfer of the Kashmir Valley 
on a silver platter to Pakistan as an 
accommodation to the U.S. and 
Britain or out of fear. Finally, the 
responsibility for the inadequacies 
in defence could not in honesty be 
laid on an individual (Sri Krishna 
Menon). 

These postulates will soon be 
subjected to detailed scrutiny in the 
American Congress, and it may be 
assumed that dissatisfaction will be 
expressed by some sections of that 
august body. Senator Russell’s out- 
burst in a press interview—in which 
he smeared the Indian Army (“a 
disgraceful exhibition”)—is a point- 
er. In the meantime, however, it 
may be worthwhile to look at them 
in the light of the nature of Indian- 


American relations and the Ameri- 


can attitudes in the past few weeks, 
particularly as some of the Indian 
commentaries publicised in America 
reflect a lack-of realism. Such an 
analysis may help to explain why the 
statements of the Prime Minister, 
which would seem hardly disputable, 
needed being stated at all. 


Basic Factors 

It may be useful to take note of 
certain basic considerations in India’s 
relations with the United States. 

First, India enjoys a great fund 
of goodwill and understanding in the 
Kennedy Administration and among 
the liberals in the U.S. This has. 
been built up by the nature of our 
struggle for independence, the leader- 
ship of Gandhi’ and Nehru who 
remain a source of inspiration to 
millions of Americans, the identi- 
fication of India -with world peace, 
and above all the honesty and inde- 
pendence of Indian policy. India, 
however, can never hope to build 
stable relations with the reactionary 
fringe in American  politics—the 
Southern racists who advocate belli- 
gerence on foreign affairs to distract 
attention from the Negro problem 
at home; the “John Birchites” who 
refuse to accept the advent of the 
twentieth century; and the host of 
other “super-patriots” who seek to 
re-create the world in their own 
image. Military dictators can appeal 
to such sections which hardly respect 
the right of Asian-Africans to should- 
er the responsibilities of indepen- 
dence, but a liberal parliamentary 
democracy can hardly bend and twist 
to their irrational desires. 
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Second, while the U.S. and other 
friendly nations may provide material 
assistance, the burden of defence has 
to be borne mairly by India. What- 
ever policies are adopted should be 
designed primarly to enhance the 


unity and determination of India, not ` 


tailored to a public relations cam- 
paign in the West or to a balancing 
between West and East. The U.S. 
interest is the moral and material 
ability of India to resist aggression. 
Panicky readjustments of policy only 
cast doubts on the nation’s morale 


and hardly earn the respect of friends. 


Third, India cannot and should 
not adjust her pclicies in response to 
the apparent sentiments of the 
American press and radio, but only 
on the basis of a deeper analysis of 
American interests and political 
trends. The ccmmercial press is 
notoriously irresponsible and has 
time and again proved to be un- 
representative of public opinion and 
official thinking. The radio and tele- 
vision interviews can be most mis- 
leading. Broadcasting is entirely 
commercial and seeks to entertain 
more than to inform: it engages 
questioners who deliberately provoke 
the guests rather than elicit their 
views. To take their questions as 
representative o° public sentiment 
and efforts to pease the press and 
radio, instead o? clearly explaining 
the country’s position, can be self- 
defeating. 

Fourth, if India lost some illu- 
sions .after the massive Chinese 
attack, the U.S. also lost some of her 
illusions. 
alliances against China proved to be 
of doubtful value as Pakistan began 
to flirt with China and sought to 
undermine Indie’s resistance. The 
support of the Kuomintang govern- 
ment in Formosa to Peking’s terri- 
torial claims, ani its allegations re- 
garding the treatment of Chinese 


nationals in Indiz, showed that the. 


alliance with Formosa may not al- 
ways be helpful in containing Peking. 

Fifth, ultimately the interests of 
both the U.S. and India are in‘ a 
peaceful world based on certain 
norms of interrational behaviour. 
The desire for sich a world is the 
image that the Kennedy Adminis-. 
tration has sought to project before 
world public opinion, though . not 
very consistently. The image of 


‘India as a country which struggles 


for a peaceful werld has been a tre- 
mendous asset before American 
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opinion: that is, indeed, why the ent- 
mies of India have spent their ener- 
gies on destroying that image on the 
Goa and Kashmir issues. The Unit- 
ed States did find it convenient and 
useful that certain rightist circles in 
India kept up criticism of the govern- 
ment,. particularly on the China’ 
policy. But the irresponsible state- 
ments that followed the Chinese 
attack, calling for “liberation” of 
Tibet, were of doubtful utility even 
in the U.S.A., to say the least: They 
undermine the moral appeal of the 
Indian position and hence of U.S. 
support to India. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that the 
United States itself has not taken 
any such position and recognizes the 
McMahon Line, unlike those who 
stand for no truck with Peking. 
It is significant that Ambassador 
Galbraith has publicly declared -the 
American Government doés nof dis- 
favour Sino-Indian talks for border 
settlement. 


Non-alignment 


It would be instructive i ask 
oneself why the policy of non-align- 
ment, which the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration had formally and repeatedly 
accepted, suddenly came into ques- 
tion after the Chinese invasion. 
The fact is that the questioning start- 
ed in India, not in the U.S. 

When China launched the inva- 
sion, very few policy-makers and ` 
commentators—among them Prof. 
Galbraith and Walter Lippmann— 
could see it in the broad, historic 
context as a significant development 
in international affairs. Most others 
centred their attention on’ the imme- 
diate antecedents of the conflict and’ 
the Chinese objectives. Their con-’ , 
sensus, particularly in the first two 
weeks, was along thé lines of Presi- 
dent 'Ayub’s analysis: both’ sides 
were responsible for precipitating the 
conflict and the fact that the Chinese 
offensive began in the fall ‘showed 
that the objective was limited to 
gaining a position of strength and a 
bargaining advantage, As the New 
York Ti imes put it editorially, on, 
Oct 26, “the Chinese evidently in- 
tend to strengthen their case for the 
deal they have from time to time 
proposed to India.” 

Even a limited conflict, however, , 
would serve a useful purpose by“ 
developing anti-Communist and 
anti-Chinese sentiment in India. It 
contained enticing possibilities of 
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Agéravating Soviet-Chinese differ- 
ences. There was no question that 
the U.S. should extend the necessary 
emergency assistance to India and 
utilize the opportunities to the extent 
possible. But so long as the danger 
was limited, the American commen- 
tators could poke fun at India and 
Indian alarms of threat to indepen- 
dence, attack the policy of non- 
alignment, and sit back to see events 
take their course. They could even 
see the conflict as a golden oppor- 
tunity to unleash Pakistan so that the 
twin pincers would bend India to- 
wards the West. They could recall 
that the purpose of arming Pakistan 
from 1954 was not so much to threat- 
en the Soviet Union as to influence 
India. . : 


New Factor 
All this could have been antici- 
pated, for the U.S..press had not 
shown great sympathy to India 
-during the three- years of strain with 
China. In fact, the United States 
continued to arm Pakistan with jet 
fighters and destroyers; but reacted 
violently to India’s efforts to purchase 
the MIGs without, at that stage, 
offering American jets in their place. 
The new factor was’ really the 
reports from India that Indian opi- 
nion was in disarray, that sentiment 
against non-alignment had swelled, 
that the Prime Minister had lost his 
position .of undisputed leadership 
and that the pro-Western elements 
‘were in a position to pressure him 
to change policies. Equally signi- 
ficant was the fact that Indian officials 
in the U.S. showed undue sensitivity 
to American press reactions and 
seemed to suggest that India. was 
open to persuasion. The Indian 
delegation at the UN wavered as the 
_ External Affairs Ministry seemed to 
have lost its direction. Ambassa- 
dor B.K. Nehru explained away non- 
alignment as little different from 
alignment and suggested that India 
would reappraise her -relations with 
the Soviet Union. The tendency was 
to please rather. than to explain.” 

- Jt was thus that the continued 
non-alignment of India was placed 
in doubt and the impression had to 
be corrected from New Delhi by the 
Prime Minister himself. 


Pakistan and Kashmir 


On the question of relations with 
Pakistan, India has had difficulty 
in the United States since 1948. 
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This wasxether odd as the sentiment 
in the U.S | has traditionally been 
towards strict separation between 
Church end. State, as exemplified by 
the strong cpposition te any grants 
to churck scnools or to political rela- 
tions with the Vatican. Moreover, 
U.S. opinion showed little sympathy 
to the partition of India in 1947 and 
most Amercans had herdly known 
of Pakistan. as a separate country 
until 1954. However, India found 
it hard tc appeal to the secular senti- 
ment in tue U.S. because of diploma- 
tic errors ccmmitted by the External 
Affairs Mimstry in 1948 and 1949. 
It took < long time to recover lost 
ground. ` i 
While sætions of the American 


press or Ccngress continued to rail . 


against dā, responsible American 
officials cane to realize that there was 
no quick solution to the Kashmir 
dispute, ha- it had to be seen in a 
wider context and. that the US 
should take a long-term view. 

Mr Philips Talbot, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, told the 
Senate Foren Relations Committee 
on April LL. 1962: “An easy early 
solution co zhe Kashmir case seems 
to me not ~ery likely.”- He added 
in testimany before the Senate Com- 
mittee om Appropriations on Sept 5, 
1962: “These have been ups and 
downs in zelations between India and 
Pakistan, me-ments of great intensity 
of bittertes, and other moments 
of a kinc of coexistence. ...I would 
hope tha: as thé attention of these 
two couninis is increasingly concen- 
trated on thzir domestic problems in 
the first mstance, and in the second 
instance >n their relations with the 
wider regiors of the world, it will 
become cncreasingly clear to them 
how much t is to their advantage 
to resolve this difficult dispute (over 
Kashmir)”. 

This latter testimony was backed 
by Mr Wiliam S. Gaud, A.ID. 
official, who pointed out the tremend- 
ous impcrtance of settlement of the 
equally ciffcoult problem of Indus 
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waters. 
What brought the India-Pakistan 


dispute to the forefront after the -_ 


Chinese aggression was not the cla- 
mour from Pakistan. The U.S. 
could hardly be blackmailed by 
Pakistan, when it refused to be black- 
mailed by Thailand over the Laos 
settlement, and by Saudi Arabia 
over the recognition of the republi- 
can regime in Yemen, and has begun 
to implement “assertive leadership” 


cover its. closest and strongest allies 


in Western Europe. In fact, the 
U.S. press indicated initially that 
Pakistan was highly vulnerable to 
threats of discontinuance of Ameri- 
can aid, particularly as she is seeking 
massive aid for irrigation projects. 

Again, the fact is that the U.S. 
began to pay attention to Pakistan’s 
plaints only as she received reports 
from India that the Kashmir policy 
had become an open question after 
the resignation of the intransigent 
Krishna Menon from the Cabinet. 


Krishna Menon 

The American reaction to Sri 
Krishna Menon, is a special case 
which would merit study by social 
psychologists as much as by political 
analysts. 

Sri Menon has been the subject 
of violent attacks in the American 
press, particularly in the past year 
and a half. He has been described ~ 
variously as a “devil”, a “snake in 
the grass” and a “Lucretia Borgia.” 
He is consistently pictured as a 
Richelieu or a Rasputin exercising 
mysterious powers over the gullible 
Prime Minister. Yet, rarely have the 
papers found it possible or necessary 
to quote even a sentence or two from 
his statements in the United Nations. 
He has become a sort of a ghost 
and no facts which interfere with . 
that image would be fit to print. 
He is more of a Hollywood villain 
that a political personality. 

Those who have heard him on 
the radio and in public speeches are 
often surprised at the contrast be- 
tween the image and the reality. 
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' The press and radio, however, 
find him a useful and colourful vil- 
lain, as there are not too many such 
left in the world, but for a Castro. 
Khrushchev is a trifle too human, 
Lumumba is dead, and Mao is too 
far and too mysterious. Sri Menon 
fits in nicely with the devil theory of 
history which appeals to Americans 
in a hurry. 


The reports from India on 
charges that Sri Menon was respon- 
sible for weaknesses in defence fitted 
in well with the tendencies of many 
American commentaries : they not 
only reinforced their vilification of 
Sri Menon but gave a simple explana- 


tion for Indian retreats. Sri Menon - 


must have treacherously betrayed 
India. The busy American reader 
could get a satisfactory answer with- 
out going beyond the headline. 


But, for the few who were interest- 
ed enough to read the fult despatches 
and look into available material, the 
American press was most contradic- 
tory and confusing. For, it was not 
very long ago that the wily Menon. 
was being denounced for building up 
Indian military strength with designs 
against good little Pakistan and holy 
little Portugal. 


Harriman’s Aims 

The net result of confusion. on 
the three issues—accentuated by 
right-wing clamour in India and the 
super-sensitivity to the American 
press—was to create unwarranted 
expectations in the U.S. Government 
and to encourage the elements who 
sought a high price for aid to India. 
That the less liberal elements in the 
U.S. Administration were strengthen- 
ed in the process was indicated by the 
fact that the special mission to India 
was led by Averell Harriman, Assis- 
tant Secretary ‘of State-for the Far 
East, instead of by Phillips Talbot, who 
is in charge of South Asia. Unlike 
Mr Talbot, who knows India inti- 
mately, Mr Harriman has always 
been unsympathetic to Indian non- 
alignment. His political outlook is 
conditioned largely by the contain- 
ment policy of the dman Adminis- 
tration. 


Instead of sponsoring an imagi- 
native policy designed to build 
Indian-American friendship and con- 
fidence for the long term, the Harri- 


‘man mission looked towards utiliz- 


ing the opportunity to bring India 
and Pakistan closer’ on a military 
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` the let-down 


level and to obtain an anti-Commu- 
nist orientation to Indian policy. 


“Two Pillars’’ 


He was in a aurry to take a big - 
step towards a larger design charted _ 


by the State Department, the esta- 
blishment of an anticommunist’ 
leadership over Asia with Japan and 
India as its pillars. This objective 
had been discussed by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk with Japanese 
Foreign Minister Ohira in recent 
conferences in Washington (Mainichi, 
Tokyo, Dec 21). That is why, soon 
after his return from‘ India, Harri- 
man called on Jepan to extend eco- 
nomic aid to India. Harriman was, 
in other words, m a hurry to widen 
the front against China and also to 
ensure that it was not only anti- 
Chinese but anti-commmnist. 


Harriman’s cbjectives could not 
be fulfilled as taney were based on 
wrong evaluaticns of the reality. 
Meanwhile, military investigations 
revealed that the immediate material 
requirements of the Indian defence 
forces were noz really too large. 


The estimates were reduced to nearly . 


a ‘tenth of the billion dollars men- 
tioned in the American press. India 
could hardly be expected to make 
major changes in policy in return for 
such modest assistance. 


Thus, by the end of December, 
there was a degree of disillusionment 
in Washington, and a drastic reduc- 
tion of expectations in the absence 
of another Chinese offensive. U.S. 
activity had also created some con- 
cern in Londor. Mr Kennedy was 
therefore willing to share the burden 
with the Commonwealth and, in 
effect, recognize Britain’s special rela- 
tion to India as a compensation for 
of the Macmillan 
government on the Skybolt issue. 


Nassau Conference 

A policy on aid to India had to 
be thrashed ouz between American 
and British officials at Nassau. 
There was little doubt that if China 
embarked agair on a massive inva- 
sion, both powers would have to be 
involved actively in the conflict. 
There was alsc little question that 
some aid woulc have to be granted 
even if there was a tenuous cease-fire, 
and that. such aid had to be both 
economic and military. There was 
also not too much dispute, in view 
of present Soviet-Chinese relations, 





that Soviet economic and military 
aid to India would only be helpful. 


The main question, however, was 
the sharing of the burden between 
the U.S. and Britain. Mr Kennedy 
felt that Britain should be induced to 
take a large share of the cost, both 
for economic and political reasons. 
This view was controversial among 
his advisers. Wall Street Journal 
(Dec 20) quoted one official as argu- 
ing: “It’s a lot easier for us to run 
the whole show than to share control 
or even play a subsidiary: role.” 


One reason for sharing and re- 
ducing the U.S. burden is to offset’ 
any demands for India to side open- 
ly with the West, which Kennedy 
and the British do mot consider 
wise. They are, in fact, more worri- 
ed about pressures in India towards ` 
alignment than with pressureg to 
retain non-alignment. 


Surely, neither the massive inva- 
sion by the Chinese forces nor the 
prompt American aid will easily be 
forgotten .by the Indian people for 
many years to come. But a lasting 
improvement of relations would re- 
quire an ‘avoidance of unrealistic 
expectations and precipitate moves. 
The. Prime Minister’s contribution to 
an understanding of realities is wel- 
come. It would, however, be impor- 
tant for the various political forces 
in India to keep in mind the dangers 
of misleading friends and potential 
friends abroad by short-sighted 
statements on the domestic scene. 
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H. D. MALAVIYA 


LAND REFORMS 


Achievement and Outlook 


Half-hearted implemert=tion of even accepted policies in the sphere 


of land reform has meart 2 serious national less, psychologically and 


otherwise. 


Sri Malaviye, who has made a special study of India’s 


agricultural economy ove: the, years, here draws lessons from the 
experience of the last 15 years. 


According to a press report, the 

Union Government is considering 
a proposal to amend the Constitution 
“to: correct certain serious lacunae” 
in land reforms. The proposals 
have been sponsored by the Planning 
Commission, which has been moved. 
by the fear aroused by the Supreme 
Court judgment. i in a recent Kerala 
case. 

In the Kerala case, the Supreme 
Court upheld the decision of the High 
Court that the State Government’s 
land legislation was ultra vires of 
the Constitution as it attémpted to 
acquire private lands. According 
to the Supreme Court, -the ‘term 

“estate” mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion means only jagirs and zaminda- 
ris, and not private. holdings. 

‘We need not be concerned here 
about the possible proposals of, the 
Planning Commission. One simple 
way would be to so redefine the term 
“estate” as to include all land pay- 
ing land revenue. In Sri G.L. 
Nanda, the Planning Commission 
is fortunately possessed of a genuine 
and sincere friend of our peasant 
millions, and under his alert eyes the 
Planning Commission today is a far 
cry from the 1950 days when it was 
not reconciled even to fixing a 
ceiling on land holdings. 


The Miracle 

The report of the mooted amend- 
ment of the Constitution following 
the judgment of the Supreme Court 
hides “a tale which is important in 
any evaluation of the land reforms in 
India in the’ years which have elaps- 
ed since’ we attained Independence. 

There can be no doubt that no- 
where in the world has an attempt ever 
been made on such a vast scale and 
through ‘democratic legal means as 
in India to bring about fundamental 
changes in the vegetative and blood- 
sucking agrarian pattern handed 
down by.an imperialist-feudal com- 
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bination of power against the toiling 
peasantry. Almost everywhere in 
the worlc the feudal entrenched class- 
es never parted with their pelf and 
power except after a bloody struggle. 
In India = miracle has been achieved. 
The feudal classes in Indian society, 
ranging from the autocratic princes 
and mahara‘as of princely India to 
mighty rawabs and taluqdars and 
rajas of British India, have been 
divested cf their former might, power 
and awe, and no blood has flowed 
in the process. 

This iz an achievement. The pro- 
cess was zerhaps tardy. In any case, 
there was ccnsiderable hue and cry 
about the delay in abolition of inter- 
mediaries. and feudal rights. There 
has been =ontroversy about payment 
of compensation. Statistics and ex- 
perience haye revealed, however, 


that in Uttar Pradesh, for example, . 


as much as 85 percent of the land- 
lords to b=ccmpensated were owners 
of bare 5 2cras or less, and compen- 
sation of their acquired rights was 
entirely ccrrest, though it is true that 
few got unduz benefits. 


Blood and Tears 

When we notice the achievement 
in neighbouring China cf the same 
objective <brough pools of blood of 
former laadicrds, and know. of the 
brutalising stories of retribution 
meted our to the old landlords, and 
see the consequent brutalisation of 
human neture as so eloquently ex- 
pressed in the present shameless 
Chinese aggression on our holy land, 
we can væl congratulate ourselves 
that we achieved the same -objective 
of ending the -power of parasitic 
feudal intsrests in our vast country-: 
side through peaceful means. 


For, tt=re can be no doubt about: 
the fact- that the back of feudalism, . 


of rack-reating parasitism, has been 
broken, orze for all in our country- 
side. There may be remnants, but 


they are also on the way out. 

This is good as far as it goes, 
and it goes quite far, though not far 
enough. In the scheme of things 
visualised by the national movement 
for a reorganisation of India’s land 
system, abolition of intermediaries 
was ever. viewed as a means to open 
the gates for a fuller and happier 
life for the starving peasant millions. 
This had to be achieved through far- 
reaching land reforms involving a 
just system of tenancy, reduction of 
rents, fixation of ceiling upon hold- 
ings, land redistribution and co- 
operativisation. 

In ‘the planned development in 
post-Independence India, land re- 
Torms were additionally viewed as-a 
way by which the energies of the pea- 
santry could be unleashed through 
greater: production - and consequent 
higher consumption, thus constitut- 
ing a spiralling economy geared by 
industrialisation. 


Test of Reforms 


In consequence, any judgement 
on ‘the progress of land reforms in 


the last 15 years will have to be relat- 


ed to achievements in the direction 
of setting upa just’ ‘agrarian pattern; 
it will also have’to take into conside- 
ration the response of the agrarian 
sector emerging through’land reforms 
to the targets and: résponsibilities 
fixed for it in’ the schemes of planned 
development. 

More concretely, any investiga- 
tion of the effects of land reforms 
has to be in terms of real life. Is the 
peasant eating better? Dressing 
better? Where stands his literacy? 
What is the level of his conscious- 
ness and understanding? What 
about his housing conditions? 

«There may be a host of other 
iestions We have really reached a 
stage when a high-level investigation 
of the effects of land reforms is called. 
for.. A major attempt was the 
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important and far-reaching enquiry 
by the Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Committee (1948-49) which worked 
under the chairmanship of late 
Prof J.C. -Kumarappa. The report of 
this committee proved an important 
landmark in agrarian development 
in free India. It will be appropriate 
if a fresh investigation can be spon- 
sored by the Congress. 

Research workers in universities 


` and various institutions have carried 


on. very useful work and have produc- 
ed highly informative reports which 
provide valuable and significant 
information on emerging rural India. 
There are units and branches of the 
Government compiling and collating 
valuable data on the shape of things 
in rural India. 


Nehru’s Finding 

However, in the absence of a 
pooled study of a thousand and one 
factors which have shaped rural 
India since the Kumarappa Report, 
it would be hazardous to give cate- 
gorical answers to the various ques- 
tions raised. It would also be 
important to bear in mind what 
Jawaharlal Nehru said after his all- 
{India tours during the General 


Election last year. Sri Nehru said 
then that he had moved about 
among the pecple of India for 40 
years and could say, with certainty 
and “with a full sense of responsibi- 
lity”, that the average peasant was 
eating better, was dressing better 
and looked better. 

The followirg may also be borne 
in mind. The response of India to 
the challenge o? the Chinese aggres- 
sor has been’ magnificent, and parti- 
cularly so has been the upsurge of 
our rural masses. It is obvious that 
an oppressed peasantry would hardly 
have been capable of such response. 

Sri Nehru’s. authoritative testi- 
mony and the very clear indication 
from the response of rural India to 
Chinese aggression can well be the 
result of the removal of the parasitic 
landed exploiting forces from rural 
India. The rents they realised in 
the legal way was crushing enough, 
and to this was. added the burden of 
a host of illegal exactions and even 
open robbery :he landlords practis- 
ed. The very fact that the peasant 
is free of these has given him great 
relief, brought in him a greater sense 
of self-respect and self-confidence, 
has raised his consciousness and 


/ 


awareness. ° 

In short, rack-renting may now 
be regarded as eliminated from rural 
Indja. But then this was only one 
of the various disabilities under 
which the peasant suffered. And the 
two most important economic fact- 
ors which contributed to making 
agriculture unprofitable were, one, 
the overwhelming preponderance of 
uneconomic holdings, and two, the- 
large percentage of landless agricul- 
turall abourers ungainfully employed 
and at below-subsistence level. 


Land Redistribution 


Preponderant uneconomic hold- - 
ings and a large percentage of land- 
less labourers have been the com- 
mon features of all colonial economies 
in the imperialist-colonialist period 
of world expansion and domination, 
and the commonsense way of over- 
coming it has been through land 
distribution. This was sought to be 
brought about in India through dis- 
tribution of surplus land acquired 
as a result of fixation of ceiling on 
holdings. The Kumarappa Com- 
mittee had recommended this and 
even. suggested a priority pattern for 
redistribution. The question was 
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gone into in greater detail by the land 
reforms panel of the Planning Com- 
mission in 1955, and a well-thought- 
out priority pattern was laid down 
for disposal of the surplus land to be 
acquired. 

It is one thing, however, to lay 
down excellent policies and quite 
another to implement them. In the 
vast expanse of India with divergent 
patterns of land tenuré obtaining in 
various parts, those who lay down 
policies will not necessarily be those 
who will enact them in any particu- 
lar area. The lag conies there. The 
top echelons, influenced by a variety 
of factors, may be championing ceil- 
ing on holdings. Those on whom 
lies the responsibility for enactment 
of the policy may not be quite con- 
vinced of the need for fixing a ceil- 
ing. In consequence, carrying out 
of the policy may be delayed, may 
drag on and may for all practical 
purposes just -remain on paper. 


Implementation 

Then there is the aspect of imple- 
mentation. implementation of land 
reform has to be done by a govern- 
mental machinery which in the main 
remains red-tapish, largely wooden 
and unresponsive to the aspirations 
and requirements of a new resurgent 
people and peasantry. This inherent 
weakness of the machinery is 
buttressed by the presence within 
the machinery at the middle and 
lower levels of elements from 
rural social classes likely to be 
adversely affected by such a pro- 
gramme. 

What then has been the fate of 
the land reform programme so far 
as land redistribution is concerned? 
Apart from statistics, we have the 
opinion of Sri Nehru who has more 
than once expressed regret at the 
slow pace of land reforms. The 
Vice-Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission, Sri Nanda, has also spoken 
in the same strain. 

U.P. Chief Minister, Sri C.B. 
Gupta, speaking at Mahakaleshwar 
in Almora district in mid-1961, 


admitted with rare candour that the 


Ceiling on Land Holdings Act of the 
State had failed to serve is purpose. 
He said that before it could be 
enforced, owners of large holdings 
successfully distributed their land 
among relatives and kinsmen and 
“very little land is now available for 
distribution among the landless.” 

This is a significant admission 
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from the Thief Minister of a State 
where absiitton of intermediaries 
was accomplished earlier than else- 
where. And the same is~ perhaps 
true of other States. 

The wey cut was a speedy policy 
of land refarm pursued with firmness 
and determination. In actual prac- 
tice, the pogramme of land reform 
was pursued in a leisurely way. Time 
and again’t was pointed cut that the 
rural vested interests, in collusion 
with the tradicionally corrupt village 
patwaris, patels etc., were taking 
recourse to all sorts of devices to 
circumvent the law in the event of a 
possible p-og-amme of fixation of 
ceilings. Village records were, falsi- 
fied, landed property was divided 
falsely among near and dear ones 
of the owrer, false sales were regis- 
tered, and, in short, all tricks were 
resorted to in order to defeat possible 
future legidation. 

While such was the alertness of 


‘the rural ~ested interests, the law- 


makers preceeded haltingly. In fact, 
many a Ste Cabinet, till, a very 
late year, lid not really accept the 
ceiling programme. As late as 1958, 
there were Ministers pooh-poohing, 


or even opposing, the programme of ` 


fixing ceili s. 

The Nagpur Session of the Con- 
gress gave the quietus to these dis- 
senting votes, but it is doubtful if 
all concerred have really accepted 
the ceiling concept. 


Failure to Inspire 

Howsoever it be, the fact is that 
90 per cent of ihe possible usefulness 
of a progremme of ceiling on hold- 
ings has be-n lost, and land redistri- 
‘bution has be2n, by and large, a 
failure. 

This failure is unfortunate. Apart 
from the fect that land could have 
been made available to needy peo- 
ple, the psychological impact of 
implementaior of the programme 
would have been immense. For the 
achievemen: of the target of a demo- 
cratic socialis: society, we have 
to go to the vital source of energy— 
the hearts of the people. People 
have to be mnspired to make produc- 
tive effort measure up to our needs. 
And the productive effort has to be 
made a creative effort through the 
propulstion of courageous policies. 

Allied to this failure is the ques- 
tion’ of our landless population who 
continue tc be piteously poor and 
unhappy. - ; es 


Half-hearted implementation of 
land reform programmes has meant 
that a large percentage of our work- 
ing and able-bodied population has 
remained under-employed or un- 
employed. This has meant a seri- 
ous national loss. 

Notice, for example, the following: 

The national income has risen by 
about 42 per cent in the decade 1950- 
S51 to 1960-61. The lion’s share, 
however, has gone to the same set of 
persons and the conditions of 
the toiling masses has remained the 
same and at times has even worsened. 
The agricultural labourers’ average 
annual income dropped from the 
paltry figure of Rs 447 in 1950-51 
to: Rs 437 in 1950-57. The National 
Sample Survey came -to the conclu- 
sion that 60 million of our country- 
men earn a sum of five annas per day 
and two crore people are condemn- 
ed to earning less than two annas a 
day. ; 


Sad Picture f 

In terms of national income, just 
one per cent of the population 
pockets 11 per cent of the national 
income, and 50 per cent at the 
bottom share 25 per cent. 

In a speech in New Delhi last 
year, Sri T.T. Krishnamachari esti- 
mated that of the 438 million inhabi- 
tants of India, only about 25 million 
could be said to be well off. Some 
others were “on the margin” but the 
great majority of the people—at 
least 75 per cent of them—were liv- 
ing at below-subsistence level. 

We do not assert that a thorough- 
going implementation of the land 
reforms programme would have, like 
a magic wand, done away with 
India’s poverty born out of more 
than a century of imperialist-feudal 
exploitation, but it would no doubt 
have made a big difference and the 
sad picture presented above would 
not have been there. ~ 


That is not to say that all is lost 


and nothing moreis possible. There 
is always a way out, provided there 
is the will and purposiveness. 
Among other things, the failure 
is to be attributed to the fact that 
there have been among those in 
charge of implementation of policies 
many who never accepted them. Thè 
failure is to be regretted, but if the 
causes .of the failure are properly 
understood, it will go a long way 
towards avoiding failures in the 
future. 2% ; 
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Where we went 


wrong 
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REPUBLIC Day and Independence 

Day have by tradition become 
occasions when we sit down to take 
stock of what we have achieved since 
we became free. Seldom do such 
reviews deal with our lapses. Psycho- 
logically, an inventory of where we 
went wrong does not make pleasant 
reading; it is no morale-booster. But 
a little of heartsearching will not be 


wholly out of place, particularly now, _ 


when the country is at a turning 
point in its history. 

It is no more a secret that the 
moment our national leadership took 
the decision to accept the Mount- 
batten plan to divide the country 
and for its eventual liberation, it 
had cut itself away from Gandhism. 
It was not merely a question of differ- 
ing from Gandhiji on this single 
issue. It was much more: parting 
of ways had started very much earlier 
and the break from Gandhism was 
complete the moment we became 
free. 


Stilled Voice 

From then on Gandhiji and his 
ideology were only a symbol, a kind 
of talisman to be used on ceremonial 
occasions or to silence critics who 
cannot otherwise be dealt with. 

Rajghat may .now be very useful 
to take our VIPs to. The voice of 
Gandhism has otherwise been 
stilled effectively. It should be re- 
membered that the Gandhian philo- 
sophy is a complete system which has 
its own solution for almost every 
problem, economic, social or politi- 
cal. It is not suggested that we 
shoukl have blindly voted for its 
-wholesale acceptance. The point is 
that we had forsworn this ideology 
. completely and had nothing to subs- 
titute in its place. Rejection of an 
ideology by itself is no crime. But 
such rejection must be accompanied. 
by meaningful substitution, as this 
alone can provide. the justification 
for the rejection. 

If we found Gandhian insistence 
on non-violence unacceptable, logi- 
cally we should have substituted it 
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DRIFTING IN A VACUUM 


by POLITICUS 


All of us know that our progress towards Socialism has been tardy. 
But why ?° Few have attempted to analyze the basic defects in thinking and 


approach which have created this situation. 


The writer of this article points 


to the ideological vacuum following the attainment of independence as the root 


cause. 


The result, he says, has been accretion of influence in the hands of 


anti-socialist ferces. Our rulers and party leaders must give thought before 
it is too late tc the questions raised here. 


with acceptance of the compulsion 
of violence. That would have led 
to our doing something radical to 
build up our defence and the coer- 
cive apparatus of the State. Simi- 
larly, if the Gandhian tenet of 
trusteeship was wuriacceptable, we 
should have substituted in its place 
a policy which accepts the basic 
human trait o> exploitation. From 
this would have followed either mea- 
sures to stamp it out if it was consi- 
dered evil or to live with it if it was 
not. Wedid neither. Ours was only 
a single act of rejection of Gandhi- 
sm. There wes no follow-up. 


Anti-Communism , 

The second element is that, when 
India became free, there was dis- 
closed a compkte distrust, especially 
at the top level of national leader- 
ship, of Communism end all that it 
connoted. To connect this over- 
powering distrust to the record of 
individual Communists during the 
Quit India mavement or to the re- 
luctance of international Commu- 
nism to accept the fact of Indian 
freedom, in the initial stages, will 
be an over-simplification. Pronoun- 
ced antipathy was exhibited even 
towards some of the most acceptable 
facets of the Communist philosophy. 

For example, Communism as 
practised in Soviet Russia implied 
State planning in pursuit of certain 
well-defined social and economic 
objectives. It took free India three 
years and more to decide to go in 
for planning. And those three years 
witnessed the mounting crescendo of 
anti-Communism. It is a moot point 
whether our ultimate decision to 
embark on plaaning was a sequel to 
our giving up anti-Communism com- 
pletely or to the anxiety to counter- 
act its growth. 

Whatever if is, the ital period 


2 
was lost in an aggressive anti-Com- 
munist outlook and Communist- 
baiting was a popular hobby of 
everyone who mattered. Little did 
we realize that, in actively promot- 
ing such an atmosphere of anti- 
Communism in these formative years, ~ 
we allowed the grip of the rightists 
on the nation’s affairs to be tightened, 
and progressive opinion became wary 
if not shy lest it be branded Red. 
Our proclamations of our Plans as 
something basically different from 
and superior to the Communist 
brand is to some extent'a hangover 
of this period. ; 


Good-bye to Ideology 

The third element which went to 
make up our ideological bankruptcy 
in the initial years was our hesitation 
even to pronounce the word social- 
ism. The breakaway of the socialist 
group from the Congress was not a 
manifestation of the petulance of a 
few disgruntled youth towards the 
parent organisation. It was symbolic 
of Indian nationalism bidding good- 
bye to all ideology in its moment of 
fulfilment. 

Even the halting acceptance of 
the socialist pattern after nearly 10 
years of freedom and five years of 
planning was entirely due to the 
compulsion of circumstances. The 
end of the First Plan showed that 
what we had carried out was no 
plan at all. The sound economic 
and social plan seeks to achieve 
certain well-defined economic and 
social objectives. But the achieve- 
ment of these objectives is usually 
related to the solution of certain basic 
and pressing problems. 

We found that, after having com- 
pleted our First Plan, we had merely 
tinkered with the hard economic 
problems of our country, namely, the 
cycle of poverty and unemployment, 
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the° lack of capital formation, the 
complete absence of any industry, 
an appallingly low per capita and 


national income, etc. In an effort to. 


make good this gap at least in the 
Second Plan, it was decided to have 
a Plan Frame, and the authors of 


- this Plan Frame found that for pro- 


-not overwhelmingly anxious 


viding an approach to the solution 


‘of these problems inthe Second 
“Plan they had necessarily to borrow 


largely from the techniques of econo- 


mic planning evolved in’ Soviet 


Sri Mahalanobis had learn- 
ed his lessons from Russian plann- 
ing, and it is this that paved the way 
for us to accept grudgingly the social- 
ist pattern of society for incorpora- 
tion in the Second Plan. 


Russia. 


Resistance to Change 


Bereft of ideology; in the first 
decade of India’s independence, i.e., 
up to the time of the Avadi Session 
of the Congress, the national policy 
was guided primarily by an excessive 
desire for security and stability. 
Change was frowned upon. The post- 
independencé holocaust created a 
congenial atmosphere in which there 


-was unhesitating acceptance of the ` 


counsels of those who strongly 
advocated a premium on security 


- and stability. 


The administrative apparatus we 
had inherited from the British we 
or 
change which is implicit in any pro- 
gress. In fact, the Indian element 
in our civil services had looked upon 
the transfer of power with under- 
standable trepidation and apprehen- 


sion. -They had imagined that their 


new rulers would be men fired with 
a firm resolve to introduce sweeping 
changes in the administration. They 
naturally felt that their hegemony 
was on the way out and that they 
were fast becoming misfits. We 
clearly- see the reflection of these 
fears in the constitutional guarantees 
they wrung out regarding their rights, 
privileges and service conditions. 
But they had not, anticipated what 
was really to come. They found 
that the national leadership in seats 
of power was nothing but a paper 
tiger with no teeth at all. What is 
more, they soon discovered the mark- 
ed similarity between their own 
approach and that of the leadership, 


‘particularly in the desire for security 
‘and stability. From then on,- the 


bureaucracy was assured of a field 
day. The tail began the fascinating 
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exercise of wegging the dog.’ 
Goverment policies of this 
period reveal a tendency to let the 
sleeping dog Ee. Too much reliance 
was placed or. governmental machin- 
ery which was at their beck and call 
to translate vague resolutions- into 
concrete reality. It was forgotten 
that, in the absence of formulation 
by the party in power of detailed 
policies basext on study and research, 


the machiner= of government would - 


be unsuitable for these tasks. 

At atin when the introduction 
of sweeping changes would have 
heralded the inauguration of a new 
era, there wes eagerness to present 


“the new government as only a suc- 


cessor to the ene it replaced: In fact, 


"there was great pride in the fact that’ 
. the transfer G? power from the im- 


perialists to the nationalists was 
smooth aml Yiendly. Even such a 
major operation as the abolition of 
the princely states was carried out 
in a way which pleased the princes 
most, loaded as they were with gua- 
tanteed privy purses and other sanc- 
tions. Zamurmars too walked away 
with a few hundred crores of rupees 
for deprivaticn of the tights con- 
ferred on tiem by the British. ` 


“Who Gained? ` 


All the time the poor were told 
that revolution was round the corner. 
The | muct-Eeralded Community 
Development Programme also exhibi- 
ted the same Sasic fallacy in that it 
completely wished away the presence 
of sharp cæ between the landless 
and the landwning in the villages. 
The tiger andthe lamb were to drink 
side by side from the stream of Com- 
munity Deve>pment. ‘The agricul- 
tural-progeancme mortgaged a huge 
amount from. the public exchequer 
in the shape of irrigation. dams, 
fertilizer factcties, etc., ta the sweet 
will of the Exnd-owning class, ‘for 
unless they vclunteered te make use 
of the water-and the fertilisers, invest- 
ment of the texpayers’ money would 
bring no ren. 

Industrmlists who, like the civil 
servants, were initially alarmed by 
the words of those whe came to 
power, soon und that they. had the 
field clear for <hemselves, particularly 
as the genera_ elections once in five 
years brouzhf the party bosses too 
as supplianfs. The trader and bus 
operator also found themselves poli- 
tically very important for they 
either themse?ves’ became powerful 


politicians or were in a position to 
control politicians. 

All these developments had the 
effect of driving away from the 
nationalist fold the youth, the inte- 
llectuals and the progressive ele- 
ments. In the vacuum rose the party 
bosses who suffered no rivals and 
deliberately encouraged second-raters 
and rank misfits. Attrition overtook 
the main body politic, and even in 
the breakaway groups this was 
réflected, .because they too were in 
complete disarray, unable to forge 
an effective, united ideological chal- 
lenge to the emasculated nationalist 
forces which in authority had become 
ań octopus of status quo. 


A Showpiece 


The heroic attempt of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru to infuse some ideology 
and forward look to these decrepit 
national forces at.the Avadi Session 
of the Congress was at best a well- 
meant attempt but, as is usual with 
him, was not followed up with deter- 
mination. The party was obviously 
in no mood to convert itself into an 
agency for promoting democratic 
socialism in the country. 

At the same time, the over- 
powering desire on their part to re- 
main in the saddle prevented them 
from brushing aside “Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his injection of ideology. 
An outward pretence of acceptance 
of socialism with a hard core of reac- 
tion thus came into being. There 
was a great preference for eloquence 
and emotional sentiments as against 
hard and sometimes inconvenient 
facts. 

Socialism was kept as a show- 
piéce to be taken out and dusted’ at 
election time. There was no public 
debate on the implications of tran- 
slating socialism into actual practice. 
Political literature dealing with this 


_ question became a trickle and fast 


extinct. Socialism remained a distant 
ideal so far as the people were con- 
cerned. It was forgotten that the 
root of socialist practice lay in the 
pragmatic implementation of the 
burning desire for social justice. The 
propaganda aspect of socialism, so 
that the ideals may permeate society, 
was giving the go-by. 

- The ideological reservoir was thus 
wholly: dry and in its place there.was 
the cesspool of power apparatus, 
opportunism with a thin film of 
ideology floating on it. 
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January 26, 1963 


What politicians ignored was 
sought to be made up by the Plans. 
There ensured the strange spectacle 
of the Planning Commission becom- 
ing the repository of ideological pur- 
suits. The application of democratic 
socialism in an under-developed 
country desirous of building up a 
progressive agricultural and a strong 
industrial base is an exercise calling 
for a considerable thought, debate 
and planning. The Indian scene 
was wholly devoid of any sign of 
this feverish activity. 

Difficulties in achieving socialism 
have first to be precisely identified 
and vigorously combated. The major 
obstacles to speedy industrialisation 
—which is a pre-requisite for achiev- 
ing socialism—are: we are short of 
capital, short of skilled labour, tech- 
nicians and administrators; handi- 


capped by primitive agriculture and 
communicatior. We have a reserve 
army of unskclled or unsuitably skill- 
ed labour, tmemployed and under- 
employed cit:zens, which if trained, 
disciplined anc properly equipped, 
will constitute en enormous economic 
potential. We are short of fertile 
watered land and accessible agricul- 
tural land tc an extent which pre- 
cludes an adequate per capita income 
for agriculturists unless a high pro- 
portion of the population can be 
moved into -dustrial employment. 


Today’s Challenge 

But what do we have? . What is 
significant in the Indian situation to- 
day is that we are facing an industrial 
revolution with a political democracy 
still in its infancy, a Constitution 
conceived with a bias in favour of 
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property and loaded against change, 


a leadership outwardly committed _ 


to socialist ideals but lacking courage 
to translate it into actual practice, 
a civil. service that has firmly in its 


grip all the-real reins of power, and ` 


a capitalist sector.which is both poli- 


‘tically dominant ‘and provides the 


bulk of industrial output. 


Much valuable time has been 
lost and all the advantages of initiat- 
ing revolutionary changes in the 
formative years have been completely 
missed. There is yet a chance now 
to take up the task boldly in right 
earnest. Will the Congress, the 
Government and the nation stand 
up to it? This crucial question has 
arisen today against the manacing 
backdrop of the Chinese attack and 
the need to push through both deve- 
lopment and defence simultaneously, 
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Dry Thoughts on a Wet Theme 


The contemporary Indian cam- 
paigner for the freedom of liquor is 
in no sense dry. Only in the past, 
whatever else he said, he: was a bit 
reluctant to pitch his claim to patrio- 
tism. Now, thanks to Chou and Mao, 
drinking is not only a delight, but 
the highest duty—so runs his argu- 
ment. It will get Rs. 300 crores in 
revenue—enough to buy bombers 
and fighters, tanks and guns and also 
probably enough to hire experts— 
no scarce commodityt his—at ‘high 
wages, to vanquish the Chinese 
dragon. | 

The din of this plea from the 

` liquor lobby has been so loud that 

the Union Ministers of Finance and 
Planning and ‘other high and mighty 
men have talked among themselves 
and then with States’ Chief Ministers. 
The stage seemed set for “modifying” 
prohibition. The jubilant cry went 
forth that it was only the first step 
and the next was abandonment. 


Yet I: have nowhere seen any 
reliable facts, any cogent arguments 
in support, of the thesis that the abo- 
lition of ‘prohibition is essential to 
winning the war. Nobody seems to 
have even bothered to establish a 
logical link to connect cause and 
effect. The figure of Rs 300 crores 
was airily mentioned by: someone; 
and-every newspaper and every anti- 
prohibitionist’ politician has been 
repeating it like a magic formula. 
The Planning Commission seems to 
have said that it is not Rs 300 crores, 
but only fifty. 


Suppressed Letter 

Iam a layman, and no economist; 
and*I have no access to special 
sources of information. As far as 
the press is concerned, the argument 
has been one-sided. On this sub- 
ject alone, journals of the right and 
the left are united. Their columns 
are closed to anyone who throws 
doubts or raises questions. 


Sri J.C. Maitra, Bombay’s vete- 
ran Congressman and sports writer, 
has been sending letters to different 
newspapers asking them how they 
arrived at the figure of Rs 300 crores. 
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by G.N. ACHARYA 


No one has sared to publish this 
letter. It is worthwhile citing his 
arguments. All the whisky, brandy, 
rum, gin and beer manufactured in 
this country is sold out. A small 
quantity is exported to earn foreign 
exchange. Sri Maitra could have 
added that we cannot export more 
because all that is proċuced is drunk 
raw, factory fresh, and there is noth- 
ing like maturing. 

Secondly, imports involve ‘ica 
exchange which we cannot afford. 
Imports will be needed even for 
increasing production. New brewe- 
ties cannot. be set up, or old ones 
enlarged without imported plant 
and equipment. Here again Sri 
Maitra might have added that the 
so-called tourist promoters have 
enough pull to get the government 
to alter its basic policies and permit 
imports. 

Thirdly, tatal prohibition - exists 
only in three States—Madras, Guja- 
rat and Mahazashtra. All the other 
States are. practically earning their 
full quota of. excise duties. A size- 


-able increase in revenue is not possi- 
ble without special effarts to promote _ 


the drinking kabit. 


Sri Maitra’s questions, though 
briefly put, have elicited no answers. 
In fact, there -s a vitel issue which 
he has not raised, because he was 
not so much trying to make out a 
case as to raise some valid questions, 


_and even these have been suppressed. 


The most important economic 
question is, wlat would be the total 
value of liquor that people must 
drink so that the government can 


have a nett revenue of Rs 300 crores? _ 


Way back :n 1931, Sri C: Raja- 
gopalachari wrote for the Prohibition 


Committee of the Indian National .- 
INDIAN. 
PROHIBITION MANUAL. In. a‘ 


Congress, :a pamphlet: 


foreword to the pamphlet, Sri Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, then Congress presi- 
dent, referred to Rajaji as 


Prohibition movement in India.” 


` 


- year’ 


“the 
acknowledged expert in this domain . 
and the unquestioned. leader of the . 


of a party that spearheads the cam- 
paign against prohibition). 

The figures cited by Rajaji are 
naturally out of date, but the logic 
is still relevant. “The gross income 
to the Government from drinks and 
drugs is Rs 25 crores rupees per 
’, he wrote. “Every consumer 
pays for his purchase. the total sum 
of the cost price of the article in | 
material, labour, charges of super- 
vision, and cost of distribution, the 
quantitative Government duty there- 
on, as well as a proportionate part 
of the selling premium paid by the 
dealer to the Government, and the 
trade profits. Thus the total amount 
paid by the consumer is much more 
than the total Government revenue. 
It would be cheaper for the people 
to pay the 25 crores revenue direct 
than to pay for the whole traffic. 

“The stated policy of the Govern- 
ment is to fix the highest” duties 
on drinks and drugs compatible with 
the prevention of illicit manufacture. 
Having compromised with a great 
evil, and taken in hand_the business 
of running an inherently objection- 
able trade, Government is compelled 
to live in constant dread of the illi- 
cit manufacturer, and really conduct 
its business in competition with him. 


‘If they raise the duties very high, 


the illicit product will drive the 
Government product (he really means 


-Government-licensed product) out 


of the market.” (Page 31) 


Illicit Traffic 

The logic, in fact, has gained 
point today. Rajaji says the Madras 
government was spending Rs 30 
lakhs per annum on the regu- 
lating staff at that time, when the 
excise revenue was around Rs five 
crores and a half. He does not 
seem to have made allowance for 
the police expenditure. It should 
be obvious that the overheads for 
licensed liquor would be so high 
that the illicit would be in a position 
to offer unfair competition. ‘The aim 
now openly cited is to find more 
money; but higher taxes give direct 
encouragement to illicit traffic. 

The argument that the addict 
will in any case prefer the costlier 


_ drink, because it is better, holds no 


water. What does the “grog-rat” 
used to lapping up.the stuff brewed 
in ‘the bush and matured in the 


_ sewer care for flavour, aroma ‘or 
(It is one of the ironies of history - 
that he is now the questioned leader - 


bouquet? As -in all things today, 
it is quantity that matters. And the 
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question remains: how much? 


Nobody, not even. the State 
governments or the Planning. Com- 
mission seems to have worked out 
the proportion between the cost, of 
the liquor to the consumer and the 
net revenue the government will earn. 


To retain even a slight competitive ' 


capacity in relation to illicit liquor, 
based only on potential quality and 
genuineness, taxes will -have to be 
reduced so much that, after allowing 
for overheads and middlemen’s 
profit, the nett government revenue 
may not be more than ten per cent 
of the-cost to the consumer. On that 
basis a revenue of Rs 300 crores 
would imply that Indians must 
drink Rs. 3,000 crores worth of liquor 
more than they are doing today. 
That seems a poor way of ‘promoting 
the war effort. 


As no reliable figures are avail- 
able, we may assume a higher pro- 


“ portion of 25 per cent on the lower 


yield of Rs 50 crores given by the 
Planning Commission. Even then, 
Rs 200 crores more of liquor would 
have to be sold. The economic con- 
sequences of this increased sale will 
be disastrous. I am not thinking, at 
the moment, in welfare terms—of 
ruined health, lowered efficiency, 


- shattered families and so on: but in 


direct financial terms. 


Ominous Tendency 


Given the present level of incomes 
of the vast masses of peasants and 
workers, the sluggish ‘growth of the 
per capita income, it is obvious that 
for most wage-earners the choice 
will be between a short spell of drin- 
king and a sari for the wife; or some 
other commodity. As sales taxes 
have become all—pervasive, this will 
mean a direct loss on that account. 
The government will lose on the 
swings what it makes on the round- 
abouts. Increased expenditure on 
liquor must mean reduced purchasing 
power in other fields. 


To my mind, the most degrading, 
and politically ominous part of the 
_ present hullabaloo about prohibition 
is the role of Congressmen. They 
“seem to have lost all initiative, all 
capacity for independent thought. 
The Swatantra party, the Jan Sangh 
and the Socialists cried for the 
blood of Krishna Menon; and if 


reports are right, the majority of © 


members of the Executive of the 


ia! Congress Parliamentary party took 
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` up the cry like 2 aie of hungry 


wolves. 


I do not ities Sri Menon: and - 


am utterly indifferent to his personal 
or political fortunes. But a party 
that does not staad by its own man 
when he is attacked from outside; 
but instead joins in the witch-hunt 
of opponents, cannot bargain for a 
good political future. The same 
combinaton of parties are now out 
in full cry against prohibition. And 
here, there and evezywhere, Congress- 
men are following up the cry. If 


this is to be the future pattern of. 


conduct of Congressmen, something 
is radically wrong with the party. It 
appears to be in zhe position of the 
character of comedy: 
“Who blew his brains out on the 
bedroom floor, 
And then behaved exactly as 
before.” > 
The opponents of the Cangress are 
bragging that the Congress govern- 
ments are implementing the policies 
of the opposition. 


The real troutle appears to be a 


total Jack of faith’ on the part of 
Congressmen in he party’s princi- 
ples and programmes, and the even 
greater lack of zeal in implementation 
and enforcement cn the part of Con- 
gress governments. The incursion of 
opportunists, which was complacent- 
ly: tolerated, is beginning to pay off. 
There are Congressmen who believe 
neither in prohibicion, nor in social- 
ism, nor anything 2Ise except blowing 
their own trumpets: If rumour is 
true, ‘several leg-slators ‘and even 
some ministers are among the wor- 
shippers of Bacchas. 

However, political or public 
morality apart, cne would like to 
take up the challenge on economic 
grounds. If the basic idza is that 


the State permits all those who want . 


to drink to do so freely, but makes 
as much money out of it as possible, 


we must find the most effective - 
means of achieving such an objective. 


Here is a scheme which might meet 
those ends. 


Licensing System 
First, the entire liquor business— 
manufacture, import, distribution— 


-must be made a government mono- 


poly. Middlemen and their profits 
should be eliminated altogether. An 
effective administrative amd enforce- 
ment machinery which will not per- 
mit corruption, pugs loopholes and 


smashes the illicit trade is, of course, 
a necessary condition. 


If such a machinery can be evolv- 
ed, individuals can be licensed to 
drink.. There is nothing very un- 
usual in that idea. We are used to 
taking out licences for possessing all 
kinds of objects—guns, radios,--bi- 
cycles, cars and so on. We are also 
used to licences for starting indus- 
tries, for imports and exports. Even 
for liquor, the most respectable - 
people have permits. There are, of 
course, people like one of the top 
editors, whom, in all my innocence, 
I -once asked if he had‘a permit. 
“Why should I have one?’ was his 
sharp reply. “I get my liquor in the 
regular way.” But the idea of a li- 
cence to drink is not novel. What is 
more, I understand that permit 
holders pay a stiff price to doctors, 
not to cut them off or reduce the 
quota. 24 


One More Slogan 


. ‘Licences should be available to 
eligible voters on payment, of a fair- 
ly high initial fee, and rénewal fee 
every year or half year as the case 
may be. As topers these days are 
prone to boast of their prowess, the 
licensees might, if they want, indicate 
the faet by adding the letters L.L.D. 
(Licensed Liquor Drinker) after their 
names on sign boards and visiting 
cards, as we do in the case of degrees. 
After all, His Highness the Maharaja 
(ex) of Billika Dum L.L.D., or 
or Nawab Sir (ex) Pagal Khan of 
Paniki Rani‘Palli L.L.D., looks swell, 
sounds swell, and must be acceptable 
to the clamant and distinguished 
members of the liquor lobby, ‘includ- 
ing stich vehement socialists like 


Sri H.V. Kamath. Besides, it shows 


patriotism. The slogan writers who 
seem to like rhyming so much might 
coin one reading: “Drink More, 
. Defeat Mao.” 

Ridicule is a weapon that the 


_ opponents of prohibition have always 


and too frequently wielded and are 
still wielding. It seems fair enough 
to play the game according to their 
rules. But, in all seriousness, I 
think it is time that this mob cry is 
replaced by fair public debate. It 
is futile to deny that prohibition has 
brought many problems and evils 
in its train. But*the remedy is not a 
hasty reversal of policy. It must be . 
more earnestly sought, more care- 
fully planned, and more firmly ee 


mented, 
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USHA 


HELPS NATIONAL PROGRESS 


Usha is playing a vital role in actively 

essisting the country to earn valuable 

foreign exchange. The largest exporters ` wf 
in the light engineering field, Usha. 
sewing machines and fans are warmly. 
welcomed in about 50 countries around ` 
the world. Besides giving technical 
know-how to other countries, Usha 
have taken a major step forward in 




















export promotion by setting up sewing = Ag 
machine assembly plants in Saigon j N 3 
and Colombo. O 
We look to the future with confidence 
and in a spirit of dedication to serve 
the country well, 
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-CURZON’S GHOST HAUNTS WHITEHALL 


RITAIN has blundered. In pre- ` 


cipitate hurry a treaty between the 
British Government and the Federa- 
tion of South Arabia was signed on 
Jan 16, merging Aden Colony with 
the Federation. Nine days earlier, 
when Sir Richard Johnson, Govern- 
or of Aden, was suddenly and un- 
expectedly summoned to London, 
it was believed that the British 
Government: would act much earlier 
than the initially proposed final 
date., Evidently, developments in 
Yemen or apprehensions about possi- 
ble political upheavals in the Arabian 
peninsula or the Middle East have 
prompted Britain to take what 
appears to be a rash, perverse, pro- 
vocative, sinister step. ~ 

Implicit in the British. Govern- 
ment’s action hastening the signing 
of the treaty with the extremely 
pliable ten of the 26 Aden Protecto- 


‘rate states, merging Aden with the 


South Arab Federation, is its deter- 
mination to follow a familar pattern 
of political and military strategy, 
previously centred 
round Suez. Since 
the loss of Suez, 








tra has changed, 
but the tune 
remains the same. 


Clash of Strategy 

The British logic is simple. Aden 
can be-a safe haven for the Middle 
East Command. From this base, 
Britain can help in any “‘rescue ope- 
ration” east of Suez; it can guard 
its oil interests in the Middle East; 
it can maintain its prestige and in- 
fluence in this region and Africa, 
particularly East and Central. 

When Britain held Egypt, its 
defence concept was in terms of con- 
centric + circles radiating from the 
Suez Canal Base (Defence of the 
Middle East, BIS., Reference Divi- 
sion, ID 1181, Sep 1953). The British 
feeling was that such a strategy, 
successfully tested in World War II, 
could continue. But there were ‘dis. 
appointments. Britain lost Suez. 
America, which had appeared on 
the Middle East scene, evolved its 
own “northern tier” strategy, enun- 
ciated by Secretary of State Dulles 


x in His report in June 1953. 


According to this strategy, the 
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U.S. proposed to strengthen the 


nations of the Middle East closest’ 


to the Soviet Union. It-was direct- 
ed, as its spokesmen repeatedly 
stressed, at Russia’s “soft. under- 
belly.” The British, on the contrary, 
were interested ir Suez-centred strat- 
egy. The two concepts clashed. 
The Americans pushed their scheme 
and the British felt they had been 
left in the lurch. 


In Place ‘of Suez 


Perhaps the British Government 


now thinks the-t_de is turning in its 
favour; it hopes to substitute, to 
some extent, Aden for Suez. Aden 
has its intrinsic strategic impor- 
tance. Traditionally, it has been 
guarding the Arabian peninsula, 
which is thrust inco the Indian Ocean 
and ‘interposed between the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. Thus it 
is a turnstile, as it were, which 
those who seek to pass by the 


direct routes between East and West 
cannot ignore. 

It was this consideration which 
made the Indian Ocean a British- 
controlled lake, firmly held against 
intrusion from’ without. In Arabian 
waters, this was effected by the exer- 
cise of naval power, by the occupation 
of points d’ appui such as Aden, and 
by means of tfeazies with, and later 
heavy subsidies to the small maritime 
States fringing the Arabian peninsula. 

The device, originally designed 
for trade purposes, was later deve- 
loped and extended by Curzon to 
counter suspected thrusts from Rus- 
sia and Germany in the direction 
of the Indian Ocean. For over fifty 
years this strategy‘ paid large divi- 
dends in dividing the Arabs and in 
ensuring British domination in the 
region. Now circumstances have 
changed. Yet the British Govern- 
ment is apparently feeling that even 
a limited application of this Aden- 
based strategy is 2otentially fruitful. 





Britain is once again playing its old imperialist game—in the Middle 
East. The consequences may be disastrous for itself, and will be far-reaching 
for the rest of the world. Britain bluadered in the Suez; it has done it again 
now in-South Arabia. 






N 


Curzon’s ghost is haunting White- 
-hall. f 

But there are risks and impedi- 
ments. First, the -British plani, 
though cloaked in the modern garb- 
of federation, is devious and un- 
democratic. After the farcical Lon- 
don conference in July-August last 
year, in which Mr Duncan Sandys, 
British Colonial Minister, negotiated 
a previously arranged plan with a 
few sheikhs. and unrepresentative 
delegates from: Aden, a furtive and 
backward-looking agreement was 
reached on proposals for the acces- 
sion of Aden to the Federation of 
South Arabia (formerly known as 
the Federation of Arab Amirates of 
the South) on or before March 1, 
1963. 


No Secession | : : 

This “agreement” for the enlarg- 
ed federation was to be ratified by 
all the legislatures concerned, but 
Aden’s legislature is composed of ex- 
officio members and members elected 
on a qualitative 
roll limiting the 
voters to: 27 per 
cént of adults. 
Equally undemo- 
cratic is the rati- 
fication procedure 
in the 12 sulta- 
nates and emirates of the existing 
federation. These have no elected 
legislatures at all. 

Under the scheme there will be 
no right of secession. Britain itself 
may withdraw from the federation 
for reasons of defence, but Aden 
may, in the seventh year of federa- 
tion, only request’a conference to 
discuss secession. 


Unwilling Horses 

Such an alliance of states con- 
forms to Talleyrand’s picturesque 
comparison of horse and rider. Since, 
however, Britain’s interest is in being 
always a rider in relation to the hors- 
es in the federation, there is the risk 
of some of the states preferring to 
shun their assigned role. Experience 
in Central Africa and the Caribbean 
suggests that a federation cannot be 
thrust on an unwilling people. 

Second, Yemen has a vital stake 
in Aden. It is significant that the 
London agreement was sharply 
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-East. 


‘attacked on August 17 by the Yemeni 
delegation in London, which stated 
that the Yemeni Government main- 
tained its longstanding claim that the 
Aden area formed an integral part 
of Yemen by virtue of “history, 
‘language, religion, geography and 
brotherhood.” After the establish- 
ment of the republican government 
in Yemen on Sept 27, the Yemeni 
-pressure on Aden is likely to become 
more insistent than before, 

Third, this may lead to a chain 
‘reaction throughout the Middle 
Latent rivalries and hostili- 
ties among the various states may 


-come to the surface. Security in the 


region may be endangered and the 
relations between oil-producing and 
oil-transit states may be further com- 
plicated. - 


Oil [Reserves 

In fact, the vast reserves of oil 
have prompted the Western Powers, 
chiefly Britain and America, to inter- 
est themselves deeply in the Middle 
East. Figures vary considerably 
about proven reserves, i.e., reserves 
exploitable by existing techniques at 


- or around the present price level. 


But according to one estimate, the 


“Middle East as a. whole holds 70 per 


cent of the world’s proven oil reserv- 
es, Kuwait alone having over 22 per 


‘cent, Saudi Arabia nearly as much, 


Persia 15 per cent and Iraq 10 per 
cent (British Interests in the Middle 


‘East : A report by a Chatham House 


Study Group issued under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Oxford University, 
London, 1958; p. 20). 


Of the peripheral states of Arabia, ‘ 


namely, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, 
the seven Trucial sheikhdoms (so- 
called because of a truce against 
piracy after the valuable discovery 
of pearl-fishing), Muscat with Oman 
and the former 18 small states of the 
Aden Protectorate, the first three 
produce oil—Kuwait in large quanti- 
ties. The oil produced’ in this area 
is also comparatively cheap. 

The oil-transit states aré Egypt 
and Syria. Egypt’s importance is due 
to its control of the Canal. Syria, 
on the other hand, controls all the 
four pipelines to the Mediterranean. 
The 12-inch and 16-inch IPC lines 
to Tripoli traverse Syria before 
entering Lebanon, the 30-inch IPC 
line to Banias goes through Syria and 
through Saida (The Round Table, 
London, 1958; No. 191; pp. 229-237). 
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Against this background and in 
the changed circumstances in the 
Middle East, any open clash or 
serious comfagration may produce 
far-reaching consequences, compar- 
ed to which Suez may seem an in- 
expensive picnic. And in such a clash 
where Britain seeks to perpetuate 
feudal interests, America may not 
be found too willing to toe the line 
of its traditional ally. 

Nor can Britain afford to resort 
to its ald devices. In the past, it 


. relied on varied methods to preserve 


its dominart position in the Middle 
East. Where pressure upon its hold 
was too great to withstand, it sought 
new means of disguising or changing 
it, for exemple, the abortive MEDO 
plan, the Bazhdad Pact (later CENTO) 


, and the ill-fated attempt to include 


Jordon in this pact during 1955. 


Where individual states had over- 
estimated Hritish weakness or their 
own strength in relation to national- 
ism, it either sought to defeat them 
by legal action as in the Abadan 
dispute, or else had recourse to old- 
style unilateral action as in the Burai- 
mi dispute and on the borders of the 
Aden Protectorate. Where the pro- 
blem waz too large or too important 
to be dealt with by such means, it 
consistently sought to interest the 


‘United Stetes and other friendly 


Great Fowers in its solution. 


U.S. Approach 


But now it is over-optimistic to 
believe that America is ever ready to 
take the British chestnuts out of the 
fire. There is evidence to. suggest 
that American policy does not always 
seek to bolster reactionary regimes 
under the guise of combating Com- 
munism. Certain instances should 
suffice. 

President Kennedy suspended 
diplomazic relations with Peru and 
withheld $51 million aid after the 
army’s coup on July 18 last year. 
The army did not like Peru’s presi- 
dent whom it deposed and imprison- 
ed because he refused to annul 
elections, though there was nothing 
fraudulent in them. 

When Dr Ali Amini .of Iran re- 
signed in tks same month, he blamed 
his troubles roundly on the United 
States, complaining that the U.S. 
Governmert had been slow and par- 
simonious in handing out economic 
help ami had cut off military aid 
altogether. Here. again there was 


lack of popular support to the 
government. 

In the recent Congo fighting, 
America threw itself on the side of 
the U.N. and made no bones about 
its dislike of Tshombe’s intransi- 
gence, though Britain chafed at the 
U.N. intervention. 


Although the British Government 
has not yet recognised the new 
Yemeni Government, America has 
done so. Also, America continues 
its financial aid to Egypt, though 
Britain has been complaining that 
the Yemeni Government is being 
aided and supported by Egypt. 


Military Strategy 
Even in regard to America’s 


. military strategy some slight shift 


is discernible. Last year, Henry 
A. Kissinger, personal adviser to 
Mr. Kennedy, criticised the Eisen- 
hower phase of “‘pactitis.” Later, 
he explained at Karachi. that an 
alliance was not made because it 
had been written down on paper. 


Recent indications, as in Ameri- 
ca’s shelving of the proposal for a 
joint army command for CENTO and 
its increasing emphasis on nuclear 
defence, as disclosed in President 
Kennedy’s State of the Union 
message in Washington on Jan 14, 


can. Government is trying to adjust 
itself to the wind of change. 


Another type 
between American ‘and British 
policies is possible when American 
arms are diverted to regions for which 
they are not intended. For ins- 
tance, Mr Aly Sabri, chairman of 
the UAR Executive Council, said in 
New Delhi on Jan 13 that Ameri- 
can arms had been delivered by 
Pakistan. to Saudi Arabia for use 
against the revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Yemen. 


A 


- strengthen the view that the Ameri. 


of divergence ` 


~ 


This development seems jn line 


with Pakistan’s studied posture of 
indifference to American sensitivity 
in its most recent dealings with 
China. Britain, of course, is used to 


playing the skilful diplomatic game - 


without ever revealing its hand. 


Thus arms are being piled up in 
the Middle East while tension 
mounts. This may suit Britain. 
But the temptation to rely blindly 
on its traditional strategy, when the 
sands are fast running out, might 
prove grievously disastrous. 


MAINSTREAM- 
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PORTUGAL : EUROPE’S 
BAD CONSCIENCE ` 


o= of the final acts of the UN 

session that ended in December 
was the overwhelming condemnation 
of Portugal’s colonial regime in 
Africa—virtually the last existing 
example of unconcealed old-style 
oppression in this age of triumphant 
“decolonization.” 


But the gesture was not quite 
unanimous—the seven countries that 
voted “No” in the General. Assem- 
bly on the proposal for immediate 
independence in the Portuguese colo- 
nies were South Africa, Spain, Port- 
ugal itself, but also ‘the United 
States and its’ Western European 
allies: France, England and Bel- 
gium. For Portugal, too, is a member 
of the Atlantic Pact, and the coun- 
tries of the Western Alliance, despite 
their internal squabbles, have a habit 
of covering up each other’s political 
sins, 

But on the same day in mid- 
December when the UN voted on the 
issue of “Portugal’s overseas territo- 
ries”, another meeting was taking 
place in a modest suburb of Paris, 
Puteaux, where distinguished dele- 
gates from the nations of Western 
Europe met to map out an effective 
programme to throw the glaring spot- 
light of publicity on the denial of 
political liberty inside Portugal it- 
self and to call for a general amnesty 
in favour of hundreds of Portuguese 
democrats locked up in Salazar’s 
jails. 


Top Leaders’ Concern 


The “West European Conférence 
for Amnesty for Portugal’s Political 
Prisoners and Exiles” was attended 
by some of the top-ranking political 
leaders, trade unionists and intellec- 
tuals of the very countries whose 
governments in the UN had refused 
to go on record for freedom. France 
was represented there by spokesmen 

_of the Socialist, Radical and Com- 
munist Parties. Also present were 
Jean-Claude Roure, President of the 
National Students’ Union, and Andre 
Meriot of the C.G.T., France’s larg- 
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est labour organization. 

From England came an impres- 
sive delegation of trade union lead- 
ers and Labour Party members of 
Parliament. Belgian lawyers and in- 
tellectuals took an active part. 

All the, major political parties of 
Italy sent representatives to the Con- 
ference—the Christian Democrats, 
Socialists and Communists lent their 
voices to the call for amnesty, as 
did Antonini, the well-known film 
director, Albertc Moravia the writer, 
Antonio Littiri of the Italian CGT, 
and, Li Causi Guolamo, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Conferer.ce heard messages of 
greetings and warm support from 
Bertrand Russell, the famous English 

_ philosopher and pacifist, and from 
Vincent Auriol, once President of the 
French Republic. 
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The Confereace in Puteaux, vigo- 
rously, and without pulling any 
punches, denounced the present re- 
gime in little Portugal as-an anachro- 
nistic survival of medieval despotism 
in a world where the ideas and slo- 
gans of democracy have become 
commonplaces. Declared the final 
communique: “For 36 years thou- 
sands of Portuguese men and women 
of all faiths and beliefs have been, 
and still are, imprisoned, tortured 
and sometimes Eilled for their oppo- 
sition to the fascist regime, or simply 
for exercising their rights as citi- 
zens.” The Conference concluded 
that the authorities responsible for 
this state of affairs are in flagrant 
contradiction with the very Chris- 
tian principles they profess, as well 
as with the United Nations Charter 
and the Universal Declaration of the 


Rights of Man, both of which were ’ 


signed. by Portugal. 

The assembled democrats and 
men of goodwill sent 2 message of 
support and solidarity to the politi- 


S 





cal prisoners of Portugal, solemnity 
promising to do ail in their power to 
bring about their freedom by expos- 
ing the Injustice that reigns under 
the regime of Salazar and exerting 
all the public pressure possible upon 
their own governments to compel a 


change for the better in that country. 


Two basic lessons emerged from 
the West European Conference, 
which is but one step in a mounting 
campaign to wake up world opinion 
to the situation in Portugal. First, 
as the sorrowful mountains of evi- 
dence testify, the colonial terror 
used by the Portuguese government 
to keep down the independence 
movement in Angola is almost 
matched by its heartless repression 
against the Portuguese people them- 
selves. Clearly the common people 
have no stake in colonialism, since 
in Portugal itself the standard of 
living is lower than anywhere else 
in Europe, the infant mortality rate 
is higher, and forty per cent of the 
population cannot read or write. 


As public opinion turns against 
the regime—as the people, workers, 
peasants or intellectuals, increasingly 
raise their voices for bread and free- 
dom—the government answers with 
bullets and bayonets, with jail and 
torture. That is the way it is in 
Portugal today. In the thirty-six 
‘years that the present ruler, Salazar, 
has been in power, over 52,970 peo- 
ple have been sentenced for opposing 
the regime, and the rate of arrests is 
on the upswing. 


Reluctant Govts. 


The seccond lesson of the West 
European Conference is that the 
advanced section of public opinion in 
Europe—the thinkers and produc- 
ers—do not share the attitude of their 
own governments which, for reasons 
of political expediency, refuse to 
add their voices to the world-wide 
condemnation of. Portuguese reaction 
and antiquated colonialism. 


A young Portuguese emigre living 
in Paris put it to me this way: “So 
long as the outside world knew noth- 
ing about what was going on inside 
Portugal, Salazar could do as he 
pleased, and crush the opposition by 
whatever methods he cared to use, 
however bestial. But once the peo- 
ple, of Western Europe particularly, 
realize what is happening behind the 
facade of a so-called Republic, he 
will.be in trouble, Then he will have . 
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té soften his methods or step down.” 
The fact is that now for the first 
time there is a growing awareness 
throughout Europe of the systematic 
denial of elementary human rights in 
Portugal. 


_. The Portugal Tourist Office loves 
to talk about the natural beauties 
of the-country—its year-round sun- 
shine, its blue skies, sandy beaches: 


Posters proclaim the virtues of the | 


nation’s lovely landscapes, its: fasci- 
nating museums and monuments, the 
picturesque_ remnants of its old 
culture, -the expert workmanship of 
its artisans who produce exquisite 
garments and ornaments the visiting 
tourists can buy at bargain prices. 
And all these boasts are true—except 
that they hide the uglier realities, the 
political realities, of life in Salazar’s 
Portugal, which a former political 
-prisqner described to me as a “Hell 
far worse, far less tolerable, than 
Dante’s Inferno!” 


At the risk of death, voices from’ 


that Hell reached the West European 
Conference*last month in the form of 
messages from the prisons of Portu- 
gal—messages courageously and 
dangerously smuggled out behind the 
backs of the ever-present guards. 
These messages tell in simple, moving 
language -the story of Portugal to- 
day—a story of persecution and re- 
sistance, of incredible brutality and 
bravery no less incredible. 


Forgotten Joy 


What has the rule -of Salazar’s 
iron fist meant to thousands of ordi- 
nary people? A prisoner gives the 
answer: “I am from the banks of the 
Tage river, a region of wheat and 
olives, of wine and melons. Many 
years ago, our people were gay and 
almost happy. They loved music, 
dancing, and sang as they worked 
in the fields. Then came. Salazar. 
With him came apathy, despair and 
mourning. No longer do we sing as 
we gather the olives or reap the harv- 
est. No longer do we joke and laugh 
among ourselves or talk of politics 
nd the news of the day in our rare 
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A the dreaded PIDE, who 
-Y everywhere in the cities and villages 


“Our little city—a quiet town in. 


the province of Ribatejo, with about 
10,000 inhabitants—lives from agri- 
culture. The wages throughout. the 
-year average about 15 escudos (less 
than 50 cents) a day, and’ Ribatejo 
is one of the provinces of Portugal 
where the farm labourers ‘are the 
best paid! To keep up this’ year- 
round average, they have to demand, 
and get, a raise in pay from time to 
time. 
make up for the months of un- 
emp!oyment. 


“These little ‘victories’ are won 


by strikes and. continual struggles. 


against the employers. But the work- 
ers: do not struggle only for the 
. improvement of their economic con-. 
ditions. They also struggle for the 


Liberty which is refused them, and’ 


for the Peace which they desire. 


_ “All these demands are met by an ` 


implacable repression, and some of 
our people have been murdered by 
the police and agents of Salazar. 
Entire families have been torn apart 
by the imprisonment of some of 
their members, and by the flight of 
others.” 


The repression of political or eco- 


nomic resistance to the regime is the 
work of a special corps of police— 
swarm 


ferreting out the advocates of liberty. 


Cruelty Unlimited 
The basic guarantees. of justice 
in modern society are unknown in 
Portugal today. The suspects are 
rounded up and thrown in jail for 
months while they await their trial. 
. The trial itself—on the vague charg- 
es of “threatening the security of 
state’’—gives the accused little chance 
to defend himself. The defence law- 
yers are not permitted to cross- 
examine prosecution witnesses, and 
the accused is not able to make a 
full statement in his own behalf. 
The results are known in advance. 
One of the cruellest aspects of the 
system as it operates today is the 
practice of keeping the prisoner in 
jail for an extra three- -year period for 
“security reasons” when his term is 
completed. In -this way, hundreds 
of political prisoners ‘are forced to 
remain in prison indefinitely. 


Treatment of the prisoners in the 
jails of Salazar—where they are in 


- the power of the PIDE—is enough, 
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In this way they manage to’ 


~ shot, 


to drive many healthy men to mad- 
ness and death. The jail quarters are 
filthy, damp, anc overcrowded, lack- 
ing in even the slightest facilities to 
relieve suffering or help kill the time. 
Beatings and long periods of soli- 
tary confinement are inflicted on the 
inmates, and urusual forms of tor- 
ture—such as the-“statue” in which 
the prisoner stands upright and 
motionless for days on end—are 
commonly practised to break the 
spirit of men ard women who: have 
committed no crime other than to 
speak their minds. 


A few miles from Lisbon, hidden 


- amidst the hills and trees, lies the 
‘sombre stone and steel structure of 


the Fort of Caxias, one of the most 


notorious of Salazar’s prisons. Many: 


of the inmates are political prisoners 
and from there we get the following 
description: “During the night we 
hear trucks coming in with new 
loads of prisoners. Some have-been 


With their heads heavily bandaged, 
they often have to be carried from the 
trucks to the communal cells, punish- 
ment cells and dungeons. They are 
given just a straw’ mattress to lie on. 
The PIDE quest:ons the prisoners in 
the jail itself end, sometimes;: we 
can hear the cris of the sick people 
and of those who are being tortured.” 
Many of the prisoners are ill and get 
no medical treatment—for example, 
Candida Venture suffers from a seri- 
ous mental breakdown; Luisa Paula, 
an old woman, suffers from lung 


and heart trouble. The lives of these - 


people are in danger! 


One result of the regime’s repres- 
sive measures is that the nation’s 
intellectuals—the thinkers and creat- 
ors—are silenced, killed. exiled and 
imprisoned. A lerge number of doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers are bitter ene- 


mies of the regime, and so are, many 


of the students. 


Poriugal’s-loss is frequently the 
gain of other, freer nations. For 
example, the mathematician Profe- 
ssor Ruy Luis .Gomez, was so 
harrassed after standing as Presi- 


dential candidate in opposition to 


Salazar a few years ago that he was 
driven into exile, and is today lectur- 
ing ata Brazilian University. The bri- 
lliant physicist, Manue! Valadares, 
dismissed from Lisbon University, 
is now director of the Nuclear Re- 
search Laboratory of the French 
National Scientific Research Centre. 


others brutally beaten up. . 


Others did not escape. The sculpt- - 
or, Dias Coelho, was murdered for 
his anti-Fascist views and activities 
last year. Writers of international 


_ prestige like Aquilino Ribeiro, Ferri- 
‘-era de Castro and Miguel Torga— 
‘candidates for the Nobel Prize— 


have had- their: work banned, been 
jailed. or put on trial. Nearly two 
thousand students have been arrested 
for insisting on their academic rights 
in demonstrations. In the first term 
of 1962, more than one hundred 
were arrested; tortured and jailed. 


Towards. Blow-up 

Professor Egas . Moniz—Nobel 
Prize Winner for his service to Medi- 
cine—declared at the end of his diffi- 
cult life that he was “an exile in his 
own country.” Moniz had been re- 
peatedly denied the means to work, 
and was ‘several times attacked and 
insulted by the official press and 
radio. These are but a few of the 
more- outstanding examples of Sala- 
zai’s campaign against the most 
precious brains of Portugal. i 

But the situation in Portugal is 
getting harder and harder for Sala- 
zar to handle. The costly war in 
Angola—against a determined and 
well-organized nationalist movement 
—is a continuous drain on the econo- 
my. Economic discontent is growing 
in Portugal, and the middle classes, 
as well as the workers and peasants, 
have little faith left in their rulers. 
There is reported to be opposition 
sentiment in the Army and Civil 
Service itself. At the same time, the 
UN and the outside world generally 
is becoming more and more aware 
of the unpleasant truth about the 
state of affairs in the country. Mean- 
while, Portugal is thinking about 
entering in the West European Com- 
mon Market. Can the regime which 
so obstinately defies the accepted 
rules and principles of the democratic 
way of life be accepted as a full- 
fledged member of the community 
of free and relatively liberal nations? 
There is hope that the combination 
of outside pressure—the impact of 
world opinion—and the internal 
opposition may bring on a series of 
reforms which will gradually make of 
Portugal a happier and freer place 
for its people to live in. Otherwise, 
—if all efforts at reform and moder- 
ation are rejected—the lid may blow 
off Salazar’s pot and there will be 
an explosion which will bring un- 
predictable results. 
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| WORK FOR VICTORY 


; Your job i vital to victory, India demands all hands to work =- j i 
‘and work more for locressed production to strengthen our fighting 
forces, to' build “ the xatlon’s resources and striking power on. 
all fronts. 


EE At foundry ané làthe, machine shop and giant Industrial plant, eae 
shall all hands strive the Sarder to ralse productivity, boost output, 
Let vital supplies flow tn ar unending stream to the front line as well at 
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Lest We Forget... 


The Downtrodden 

lam afraid that for years to come . 
India would be engaged in passing 
legislation in order to raise the 
downtrodden, the: fallen, from the 
mire into which they have been sunk 
by the capitalists, by the landlords, 
by the so-called higher classes, and 
then, subsequently and scientifically 
by the British rulers. If we are to 
lift these people from the mire, then 
it would be the duty of the national 
government of India, in order to, 
set its house in order, continually to - 
give preference to these people and 
free them from the burdens under 
which they are being crushed. 
——Round| Table Conference, London, 

1931. 


* 

Congress i 
The Congress will cease to be 
popular, if it cannot deserve popula- 
rity in times of stress. If it cannot 
provide work for the workless and 
hungry, if it cannot protect people 
from depredations or teach them 
how to face them, if it can’t help 
them in the face of danger, it will lose. 
its prestige and popularity. No per- 
son or corporation can live long on 
his or its capital. The latter has to 

circulate and multiply itself. 

—Harijan, 1942. 


* 


The Parasites 
The greatest obstacle in the path 


Fifteen years ago next week the Fathef of 
the Nation, who gave voice to India’s dumb millions 
and led them to freedom, was crucified. In the 

~ context of today’s stresses and strains, it is well 


to. remember much of what he told us. Bapu’s voice 
was hushed, but his words abide with us. 


of aa is the -presence in 
our mičst of the indigenous interests 
that have sprung up from British 
rule, -the interests of monied men, 
speculators, scrip-holders, landhold- 
ers, factory owners, and the like. 
All these do not always realize that 


they are living on the blood of the- 


masses, and when they do, thev 


bécome as callous es the British. 
principals whose tools. and agents -.. 


they. are. 
e z. +-~Young. India, 1930 
* 


Independence 


Indian incependence must “begin 
at the bottom. Thus, every village 
will be a republic or panchayat, hav- 
ing full powers., It follows, there- 
fore, that every village has to be self- 
sustained and capable of managing 
its affairs, even to the extent of 
defending itself, against the whole 
world...In this structure composed 
of innumeratle villages, there. will 
be ever-widening, never ascending, 
circles. Life will not be a pyramid 


-with tae apex sustained by the 


bottom -But it will be an oceanic 
circle, whose centre will always be 
the individual ready to perish for 
the village, ths latter ready to perish 
for the circle of the villages, till 
at last the whole becomes one life 
composed of individuals, never aggre- 
ssive in their arrogance, but ever 
humble, sharing the majesty of the 
oceanic circle of which they are 


intemal units. 

` Therefore, the outermost ciréum- 
ference will not wield power to crush” 
the inner circle, but will give strength - 
to all within atid will derive its own 
strength from it...Let India live for 
this true- picture, though never real- 
izable in its completeness. ~ ; 


—Harijan, July 1946. 
C k 
Asia’s Message 


. What I want you to understand is 
the message of Asia., If you yant to 


„give a message to the West, it must 
. be the message of love and the 


message of truth...In this age of 
democracy, in this age of awakening 
of the poorest of the poor, you can 
re-deliver this message with the 
greatest emphasis. You will com- 
plete the conquest of the West, not 
through vengeance, because you 
have been exploited, but with real 
understanding...This conquest will. 
be loved by the West itself. The West 
is today pining for wisdom. It is 
despairing of a multiplication of the 
atom bombs, because the multiplica- 
tion of atom bombs means utter des- 
truction, not merely of the West, but 
of the whole world. ..It is up to you 
to tell the world of its wickedness 
and sin. That is the heritage your 
teachers and my teachers have left 
us. 

—Address at Asian Relations Con- 

ference, April 1947. 
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Voices from the Past 


-The face of India is fast changing, but the words of our sages ring 


true even in today’s context. 


The first piece here is from Swami Viveka- 


nanda’s utterances in the closing years of last centcry, and the second is 
from Lala Lajpat Rai’s address to-the first All-India Trade Union Congress 


in 1920. 


`The New India 


However much you may parade 
your descent from Aryan ancestors 
and sing the glories of ancient India 
day and night, and however much 
you may be strutting in the pride 
of your birth, you, the upper classes 
of India—do you think you are 
alive? You are but mummies ten 
thousand years old! It is among 
those whom your ancestors despised 
as ‘walking carrions” that the 
little of vitality there is still in India 
is to be found; | and it is you who 
are the real “walking corpses”. 
© Your houses, your furniture look 

like museum specimens, so lifeless 
and antiquated -they are; and even 
an eye-witness of your manners and 
customs, your movements and modes 
of life, is inclined to think he is 
listening to a grandmother’s tale! 

When, even after making personal 
acquaintance with you, one returns 
home, one seems to think one had 
been, to visit the paintings in an art 
gallery! In this world of maya, you 
are the real illusions, the mystery, 
the real mirage in the desert, you, 
the upper classes of India! You 
represent the past tense, with all 
its varieties of form jumbled into 
one. That one still seems to see 
you at the present time, is nothing 
but a nightmare brought on by 
indigestion. You are the void, the 
‘unsubstantial nonentities of the 
future. 

Denizens of the Dreamland, 
why are you loitering any longer? 
Fleshless and bloodless skeletons of 
the dead body of past -India that 
you are—why do you not quickly 
reduce yourselves into dust and dis- 
appear in the air? Aye, in your bony 
fingers are some priceless rings of 
jewel treasured up by your ancestors 
and within the embrace of your 
‘stinking corpse are preserved a good 
. many ancient treasure-chests. So 
long you have not had the opportu- 
nity to hand them over. Now under 
the British rule, in these days of free 


education and enlightenment, pass- 
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them on to your heirs, aye, do it as 
quickly as you can. You merge your- 
selves in the void and disappear, 
and let New India arise in your 
place. Let her arise—out of the 
peasant’s cottage, grasping the plough, 
out of the huts of the fishermen, thé 


_ cobbler, and the. sweeper. Let her 


` 


.belisves thaz 


spring from the grocer’s shop, from 
beside the oven of the fritter-seller. 
Let her emerge from the factory, 
from marts, and fram markets. Let 
her emerge from the groves and 
forests, from hills and mountains. 


‘ These comnon people have suffered 
oppression far thousands of years— 
suffered it without murmur, and as a 
result have got wonderful fortitude. 
They have suffered eternal misery, 


which has given them unflinching - 


vitality. Livicrg on a handful of oat- 
meal they can convulse the world; 
give them oniy half a piece of bread, 
and the whole world will not be 
big enough t contain their energy; 
they are endcwed with the inexhaus- 
tible vitality of a Raktabija. - And, 
besides, they have got the wonderful 
strength that comes of a pure and 
moral life, waich is not to be found 
anywhere else in the world. Such 
peacefulness, such contentment, such 
love, such pawer of silent and inces- 
sant work, end such manifestation 
of lion’s streagth in times of action 
—where else will you find these? 
Skeletons of the past, there, before 
you, are your successors, the India 
that is to be. Throw those treasure- 
chests of yours and those jewelled 
rings among them—as soon as you 
can; and you—vanish into air, and 
be seen no more—only keep your 
ears open. No sooner will you dis- 
appear, than you will hear the in- 
augural shou: of Renaissant India... 


Swaini Vivekananda. 


Labour’s Cause . 


There is no one in India whe 
the European and 
Russian standards of labour can be 
applied to India of today. If there 


were any, I would remind, him or 


‘them of the message of Lenin to 


Bela Qun wherein the former watn- 
ed the latter against the danger of 
applying Russian standards to. Hun- 
gary prematurely. For the present 
our greatest need in this country 


‘is to organize, agitate and educate. 


We mist organize our workers, 
make them class conscious, and edu- 
cate them in the ways and interests 
of commonweal. I do not believe in 
freedom by steps or by stages, but 
at the same time I do not believe in 
denying the facts of life and shutting 
our eyes to the circumstances under 
which we live. If one is both chained 
and hand-cuffed, one can break his 
hand-cuffs and yet not be free. 
Labour in this country has many 
fetters to break through. They 
will require time and energy, applica- 
tion and organization, self-discipline 
and self-control to do so. But they 
will not be free unless all the fetters 
are broken and thrown asunder. 
For this purpose all concerned in 
the welfare of labour will have to work 
hard and in a spirit ðf sacrifice and 
co-operation. This spirit of sacrifice 
should particularly characterize the 
efforts of such brain workers in the 
ranks of labour, who are educat- 
ed enough to lead the movement. 
Those who are not strictly wage- 
earners but who feel for labour will 
have to give their time, talent and 
money for the improvement of the 
wage-earners’ lot. The Government 
and the capitalist will both try to dis- 
credit them, but they must'stand by the 
faith in them, and ungrudgingly give 
the best in them to the cause of 
labour which is the cause of humanity. 
Pretending to protect the interests 

of labour the Government does not 
like the interference of those who 
are not actually wage-earners them- 
selves in the organization - of 
labour, because they know that un- 
organized, illiterate, and unskilled 
labour is incompetent to fight its 
own battles and can easily be made to 
yield in negotiations between them 
and their educated, resourceful and 
wide-awake opponents. The work- 
men should not fall into this trap. 
For some time to come they need all 
the help and guidance and co-opera- 
tion they can get from such among 
the intellectuals as are prepared to 
espouse their cause. Eventually 
labour shall find its leaders from 
among its own ranks, 
: —Lala Lajpat Rai. 
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THE UNHEALING TOUCH 


” 


by K. Ram 


TN 1948, I was staying in South. 
India Club in Jantar Mantar 
Road, New Delhi—next to the pre- 
sent headquarters of the Congiess. 
Being on night duty, I was spending 
the day in my room when an em- 
ployee of the mess rushed in to’ 
announce that an inmate, who was 
not well, was. in spasm. It was a 
serious case, and I got in touch with 
a common friend. I also rang for 
an ambulance from Irwin- hospital. 
The ambulance did not arrive, 
but the friend did. We took the 
patient in a taxi, but at the hopsital 
no one would tell us where we could 
get a stretcher. 
kind: as to say that the patient could 
walk. Finally we managed to take 
him to a room. 
we ‘After some coaxing a doctor con- 
descended to look into the case; 
and he did this so thoroughly that 
he did not leave a single question 
unasked—to none of these could the 
patient reply, being in no condition 
to do so. When we tried ‘to help, 
the doctor silenced us and later 
threw up his hands saying, “well, 
the patient does not cooperate.” 
We did not know whether we were in 
a hospital or in the Star Chamber. 


Luck Turns 

- We’ then rushed into the main 
hospital, physically caught hold of 
a doctor’ and forced him to see the 
patient. Our luck turned. This doc- 
tor was the picture of efficiency: In 
five minutes the patient was given a 
ward, in another ten, the examination 
had taken place, and within the next 
ten a telegram was dispatched to the 
parents saying that the boy’s condi- 
tion was serious. 

It was a case of cerebral 
haemorrhage. Thanks to this bene- 
volent doctor (a rare thing in Indian 
society) the’ patient recovered, and 
is now an active member of Delhi’s 
South Indian cultural life. 
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A.busybody-was so . 


r 


Hosçitals are always an experience—mostly unpleasant, sometimes 


tragic. 


Tke incidents narrated by the author are quite typical of the results 


of. prevalent callousness. It is time the hihghest authorities paid serious atten- 


tion to this question. 


That was .n 1948. Ten years 
later a friend’s wife was admitted to 
Willingdon Wersing Home for deli- 
very. At 11 g.m., the doctors pro- 
nounced that the child was weak and 
might not survive, but the mother 


-was all right. The child survived 


for six hotrs, and in the morning, 
when the .huskand visited the. wife, 


she was gasping for'breath. . It turn- 


ned out. that. during the entire night 
no. doctor had seen the patient. 


. Blood and Agony 


When tke-doctors were brought to 
examine her, they calmly said her 
condition was serious and blood 


transfusion hai to be given. But’ 
-~ -her‘blood had not been classified! 


Then we were told Willingdon Hos- 
‘pital had no blood bank attached to 
it, By taxi we rushed to Safdarjang 
where the doctor concerned had gone 
to lunch. W> did locate bim. Imme- 
diately. he got to work, classified the 
blood and gave us two bottles of 


“blood without formality. 


Two hours later, the doctors 


-could locate a vein and the transfu- 
_sion was on. 


Late in the night, 
the patient was out of danger and we 
were told tiere was no need for the 
second bot-le. But the doctor on 
night duty did not get instructions 
and started giving. the second bottle 


. despite our prctests. Fortunately the 


bottle broke end the patient was 
saved. 


And a few days ago in Safdarjung 
Hospital, ore of the familiar figures 
among the journalists doing Parlia- 
ment reporting died. He had been 
down with high blood-pressure, and 


for months was in hospital where the ' 


decision on 2 crucial operation was 
delayed for one reason or another. 
It is possinle that the’ delay was 
for bona fide -reasons, but the 
patient’s friends and relatives would 
need a lot cf convincing. 


To complete the record, let me 
give two more instances. A friend 
of mine had been suffering for years 
from what was, to all appearances, 
a paralysis of the limbs. He was in 
general hospital for observation and 
after a series of tests, a diagnosis was ` 
made. The treatment prescribed 
made his condition worse. And 
some years later, that great sage and 
doctor, the late Guruswami Muda- 
liar, after examining him for less than 
five minutes, said the general hospital 
diagnosis was wrong. He had. a 
different idea and so suggested his 
being observed again in hospital. 
As a measure of abundant caution, 
he said we should not mention to 
the hospital the earlier observation, 
lest the doctors fall into the same rut. 
The result of the second spell of tests 
was that the earlier diagnosis was 
completely wrong. We were now 
wise—but a little too late. The 
patient could not be saved. 


Easy Way 

The other case is that of a cousin 
of mine, whose abnormal blood pres- 
sure would not yield to patent 
medicines. Then we called in a heart 
specialist who after an examination 
made the profound remark that the 
kidney was damaged and nothing 
could be done. He collected his 
fabulous fee and departed in all 
solemnity. We were just left to 
wonder why if the kidney was damag- 
ed nothing was done earlier by the 
doctors to repair it. 

The answer is simple. Aspirin 
for headache, Serpasil for blood pre- 
ssure, sulpha drugs for anything and 


‘Penicillin for everything. Medicine 


made easy is the motto of Indian 
treatment today. Treat -the symp- 
toms, leave the ailment—how simple 
and how. tragic! 

Allin this age of fantastic medical 
advance-——when even the dead man _ 


. is revived. 
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The Extremist 


On Republic Day, what could 
be better for my Scrap Book than 
to look back on those great days 
when the nation fought for its free- 
dom ‘and dreamt of a republic? 


And so today I shall share with 


you ‘some of the fragments from - 
the past which I have picked up. 


from a book I have just finished read- 
ing: The Nehrus by B.R. Nanda. It 
has all the informality of a personal 
record showing how Motilal and 
Jawaharlal, the famous father and 
son, came into the national struggle 
and the nation: entrusted them with 
leadership. It is worth reading this 
book today when-the philistines from 
Peking to Organiser are attacking 
Jawaharlal, trying to misguide the 
world about what Nehru stands for. 

You will enjoy reading, for ins- 
tance, that young Jawahar at Harrow 
wrote to his father to send him an 
Indian newspaper “not the Pioneer” 
then owned and edited by the British. 
From Harrow -he wrote to his old’ 


Pi .man in 1907: 


-y 


XN And explained: 


“You are.still very “Moderate, 


_but I hardly expected you to become 


an Extremist. I personally like to 


see the Government blamed and. 


censured as much as possible....As 


‘regards John Bull’s good faith I 
‘have not so much confitences in him 


as you have.. 


Years later, Gandhiji was 5 waked: 
what was Motilal’s greatest quality. 
He answered: “Love of his son.” 
“Motilal’s love for 
India was derived from us love for 
Jawaharlal.” 


Clarion Call 


But you should not edie sist 
Motilal himself stood for. Here is an 
unforgettable passage from Moti- 


lal’s letter to Dr Ansari ‘written. 


in February 1930, just on the eve of 
civil disobedience movement:. 

“I hope you will give me the cre- 
dit of fully realising what it means to 
me and mine to throw my lot with 
Gandhiji in the coming struggle. 
Nothing but a deep conviction that 


the time for the greatest éffort and 
‘the greatest sacrifice has comé would 


January 26, 1963 


wrote to the son: 


` out of prison. 


~ have induced 1 mz to expose myself 
at my age and with my physical 
disabilities, 


I am incurring. I hear the clarion 
call of the councry and I obey.” 


Just a year later, on February 6,' 
~ 71931, 
‘shattered by the strain of the struggle 


he -passed away, his health. 


itself’ 

The intensity of his love for the 
son never left him. In 1930, when 
he was lodged with Jawahar in the 


- Naini-Central pr son, the son nursed 


the old father and Motilal wrote 
home: “Jawahar anticipates every- 
thing and leaves nothing for me to 


do. I wish there were 7 many fathers 


to boast of suck sons.’ 


Motilal had a wonderful sone” 


of humour. In 1927, the father, then 


the leader of the formidable Con- - 


gress group in the Central Assembly, 
“Even with these 
worries, I have cerried on very well— 
looking younger and younger as I 
am getting oldez and older (so ay, 
the New Delhi ladies)” 1- 


Bitter Disgust. K , 

' Jawaharlal’s impatience ' with 
those who faltered or cowered in the 
freedom struggle perhaps reached 
its climax in 1934; after he had come 
There is. a remarka- 
able expression of his bitter feeling 
of disgust with che self:seekers who 
had ‘kept away from civil disobe- 
dience and compromised with the 


British, in a leter to Gandhiji in 


August 1934:- 


-“And so the flag of Indian free- _ 


dom was entrusted with all pomp 
and circumstance to thase who had 
actually hauled it down at the 


-height of our matuonal struggle at 


the bidding of the enemy; to those 
who had proclaimed, from the house- 


topsthat they kad given up politics ' 


—for politics were unsafe then—but 
who emerged with a jump to the 
front ranks wken politics became 
safe. - : 

“Is not the Congress being rapidly 


reduced to a magnified edition of that. 


shameful spectacle, the Calcutta 
Corporation during the last few 
years? Might not the dominant 
part of the Eengal Congress be 
called today “che society for the 
advancement of Mr Nalini Ranjan 
Sirkar", a gentleman who rejoiced 
to’ entertain Government officials, 
Home Members and the like when 
most- of us were in prison and civil 


and with my family. 
obligations to tke tremendous risks . 


disobedience was supposed to ‘be 
flourishing? And the other part 
probably a similar society for a simi- 
lar laudable object ? But the fault does 
not lie with Bengal alone. Almost 
everywhere there is a similar outlook. 


. The Congress from top to bottom is 
‘caucus..and opportunism triumphs.” 


This I read in ‘Tendulkar’s monu- 
mental work, Mahatma, Volume 3. 
I wish we had seen in the country 
today the same burning fire for social- 
ism as we could see in Jawaharlal ` 
for freedom nearly thirty years ago. 


Not Rajaji. 


When did Gandhiji nominate 
Jawahar as his successor? In January 
1942, Gandhiji, addressing the Wardha 
AICC, gave out*his mind: 

‘““Somebody.suggested that Pan- 
dit Jawaharlal and I were estrapged. 
It will require much more than 
différences of opinion to estrange 
us. We have had differences from 
the momerit we became co-workers, 


‘and yet-I have said for some years 
‘and say now that not Rajaji but 


Jawaharlal will- be my successor. 
He says that he does not understand 
my language, and that he speaks a 
language foreign to me. This may 
or may not be true. But language is 
no. bar to union of hearts. And I 
know this that when I am gone he 
will speak my language.” 

‘I am sure quite a’ few—not alone 
Rajaji—would not like to be re- 
minded: about this mandate of Gan- 
ji. But in Parliament this week, 
listening to him worn out with the 
strain of a neighbour breaking faith 
and invading the country while at 
home pestered by puny traducers, -I 
was reminded of what Sarojini 
Naidu wrote to him on his election 


.as Congress President in 1929: 


“You are so sensitive and so 
fastidious in your spiritual response 
and reaction, and you will suffer 
a hundredfold more poignantly than 
men and women of less fine fibre, 
and less vivid perception and appre- 


‘hension in dealing with the ugliness 


of weakness, falsehood, backsliding 
and betrayal...” 

Let.us not forget today that it 
was under Jawaharlal Nehru’s pre- 
sidentship that the Congress declar- 
ed for complete independence on the 
banks of the Ravi thirty-three years 
ago. Jai Hind! ` 
SL —-SCRIBBLER 
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KRISHNA ` "MENON : Emil Lengyel: 


‘Company, 1262 ° 253 Pp. HS. 00 - 


Few men have left i a mark on 


“the last ‘decade of international . 


affairs 4s Vengalil Krishnan Krishna 
Menon. With little backing except 
his: wit and perseverence, he became 
.a principal adviser to Prime Minister 


“ Nehru and a leading light -in* the 
world of diplomacy. Even his bitter - 
~ enemies ddmit that he-has had a’ 
hand in the winding up of wars in’ 
` Korea, Vietnam and Suez. ` 
` played a major role iñ the United . 
particularly .on disarma- | 
`~ ment and economic aid to develop- 


He: has 
Nations, 


ing ‘countries. 

He has become at thë ‘same time 
a storm -centre of controversy in 
India and abroad, particularly in the 
United States. Controversy perhaps 
is a wrong word, for he has no speci- 
fic group of admirers who can match 


‘the passions of his adversaries. Only e 
recently, after the Chinese aggression . 


against India, his enemies in India 
nd the United States exhibited a 
A enler zeal to undo him than to 
defend the'integrity of India. Dean 
‘Rusk and Averell Harriman assure 


-their American audiences that his i 


political career is finished. 
Why is it that Sri Menon has be- 
come the object. of such blind hatred 


among -some sections.in the ‘United - 
States? Whatever the answer, a | 


` study of Sri Krishna Menon is essen- 
tial for a study of India and of world 


affairs during the past decade or : 
his ` 


more. Strangely, however, - 
first biography has come out of the 


` United States which he did not even - 


visit until 1946. 
Prof Emil Lengyel. of Fairleigh 


Dickinson University, a Hungarian-- 


American lecturer and’ a prolific 
writer on international affairs, is a 
friend of India but hardly, an admirer 
Sri Krishna Menon. He ‘has 
attempted to produce as ‘objective 


American curiosity. about the Indian 
leader, whom the mass circulation 
` papers picture as a. hater of the U.S. 
“but dó not explain why.- The ‘book 
was written Dolor the Chinese 


_ January 26, 1963. - 


~ of India. 
a biography as he could to satisfy ` 


Bartles to the Conservative Party? 


. But he found greatest understanding, 


- sympathy and support in the tanks 


of socialist -intellectuals—Harold 


- Laski, -Sydney and Beatrice Webb, 


‘Krishna Menon Complex 


"New York:: Wat ker AND 


aggression and Sri Ménouts resigna- 
tion from the Catinet, but -provides 
the. background for the recent events. 

To an Indian reader, Prof Leng- 
yel’s book would be disappointing 
and.. superficial. It seems to- be 
meant for college freshmen. . The 
author seems to have, received little 
cooperation -from his subject. and 
tried to cover up the lack of facts, 
particularly abou: childhood: and 
youth, by a reconstruction through 
imagination and a description of the 
Indian -background. . Much . of. the 
early part reads - 


after he went to London 
is more solidly bas2d° ‘on fact. 


The book has many weaknesses ` 
For instance, thé author ` 


and errors. 
writes that Gandhiji’s ‘sytle of poverty 
cost vast sums ‘to the National Con- 


` gress (p.' 69):’“"W:th’ ‘all its" defects, 


however, the bodk’may’ serve a use- 


ful ‘purpose. in ‘the United States. ` 

A discerning reader would ‘find ` 
-was bedevilled by the imperialist 
` propaganda harping on the Hindu- 


that Sri Menon has not risen to his 
position by some mysterious’ power 


_ over the Prime Minister, but through ` 


his own contribut:on to the nation. 
He had joined tke national move- 
ment. by the end cf the First World 


under Mrs Annie Besant, founder of 
the Home Ruile League. Moving’ to 
England in 1924, he made’ good as 
student and teacher, “alderman of 


St Pancras, prospective Labour can- > 
didate for Parliament, and tlie creat- ` 
or of the Pelican’ books which began 
“revolution” in. 


the “paperback 
modern publishing. “But his pri- 


: mary interest was nevér his career 
` nor. money ‘which hé'inever sought + 
> and never had, bat the independence + 
“He made’ a ‘signal contri- - 


bution to India’s freedom through 
the India League. 


.-In. his activities in Basing: he : 
“sectarian”; he made 3 


was hardly. 
many friends for India:—frorn ‘the 
Communist and Independent Labour 


somewhat. like’ 
historical fiction and Sri Menon may ` 
hardly recognize the -principal. as’ 
himself. The career of Sri Menon 
in, 1924- 


- High: Commissioner 
- Prof ;Lengyel passes lightly over 


©- H.N. Brailsford, Bertrand Russell, 
- Sir Stafford Cripps- and George 


‘Bernard Shaw. .Prof Laksi,. his 
teacher at, the: London School, was 
not only a great friend of India but 
was made . of: -the. same mould as 
‘Nehru and Menon. He taught in 


. England, as well as. in some of: the 


best- universities in the United States 
and at the Institute of Soviet Law in 
Moscow. Significantly, Laski was 
subjected to vile attacks as a Com- 
munist in the United States after the 
“Truman Doctrine” for opposing 
the cold war. f 


The years that Sri Menon ‘spent 
in London moulded his- attitudes. 
His outlook towards the world yas 
influenced not only by the preoccupa- 
tion with Indian-freedom but by the 
humanism and cosmopolitanism of 
socialist intellectuals. Living in 
penury'in the “shabby districts” of 


‘London, he felt at: home with the 


working peoplé. He utilized the 


‘parliamentary system and freedom 


of speech’ in England and, much as 
he ‘hated imperialism, he began ‘to 


‘admire the British as civilized and 
` tolerant: 


‘The respect for the Bri- 
tish system was ‘partly behind his 


‘contempt ‘for :Matcarthyism which 
‘reigned: in America when he became 


the Indian delégate to the U.N. He 


Muslim problem and the question 
of princely states:” ‘that perhaps ex- 
plains his fanatic-attachment to the 


- integrity and unity of India. 
War and, sérved nis apprenticeship ` 


Sri Krishna Menon did not start 


‘his career as’ the protege: of Sri 
- Nehru. 


‘By 1935 when he met Sri 
Nehru; he had already beéome a 
“one-man powerhouse” for India in 
London and could be of use to 
Sri Nehru. They came together and 
have stood, together ever since be- 
cause they had so much in common. 
Their concern with the rise of fascist 


-barbarism ‘and thë breakdown of 


the international order brought them 
closer. -Together they visited the 
Spanish Republican capital of Barce- 
lona to encourage the struggle against 
fascism. 

After independence, Sri Menon 
was cast in a new role as Indian 
in London. 
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TE 
this period when he was criticized 
by some as pro-British, and little of 
his activity is remembered by the 
press except perhaps the “jeep 
scandal.” His role in India’s reten- 
tion of membership in the Common- 
wealth in order to stay-somewhat clear 
of the cold war between the 


U.S. and the Soviet Union and to - 


obtain scarce machinery from Bri- 
tain for India’s economic develop- 
ment, ‘and in the formulation of the 
Colombo Plan, are treated briefly. 


Greater attention is paid .'to 
Sri Menon’s activities after 1952 as 
India’s spokesman at the United 


Nations, roving ambassador 
and Defence Minister. As Prof 
Lengyel points out, his promi- 


nence was due not only to, his per- 
sonality but to the fact that India is 
a large and uncommitted country. 
If India had lined up consistently 
with one camp or the other, he would 
have attracted little attention. 


Reading through the sketchy case 
by case’ story of his diplomatic acti- 
vities, one has a feeling that hatreds 


accumulate while gratitude does not ` 


last. The British are mad at him for 
his role during the Suez crisis, when 
they considered him a “stooge” of 
Nasser, but they forget that- his 
compromise formula was better 
then what they got by war. The 
Americans are mad at him for favour- 
ing Peking’s representation and for 
equivocation on Hungary, but 
ignore his help in securing the 
Korean armistice and the release of 
American airmen. 


Though Sri Menon had to deal ° 


at t ' ` : 
recall taz the defamation of Sri 
Menon in tke American press began 
in 1954 when he pushed for a nuclear 
test susparsion as the United States 
was plamining a series of tests in the 
Pacific trest territory to which it 
had no tite. Four years later, Pre- 
sident Eisenhower announced a 
moratorium on tests, but the hosti- 
lity to’ Sri Menon continued. 


Secord, many of the post-war 


ed to find peaceful solutions were the 
legacy of V/est European imperialism. 
In Indo-Thina, Suez and the Congo, 
he consBtrtly sought to eliminate 
the imperialist. factor as a` pre- 
condition to compromise. 
prescription for any Asian, African 
or Midd.e: Eastern crisis'is to get the 
white 
ture, then to deal with the specific 


problem at hand” (p. 236. Peking 
please ncte!} Sri Menon was attacked / 
not only by. the interested imperial. 
parties, tuc often by the United States , 


which sought to solve these’ problems 


‘by readjustment. of imperial rela- _ 


tions. 


Thirc, many of Sri 
activities which came under attack--- 


such as ecuivocation on Hungary or ; 


hostility to ‘military clliances—are 
related to Lis concern’ with India’s 


national int2rests, particularly with - 
. respect to the Kashmir dispute. He . 


had not been. active in criticising 
military alliances until SEATO 
brought Western power into the 


Indian sud-ontinent, forced India - 


to divert resources from develop- 
ment and affected India-Pakistan 


“His first. 


‘imperialists’ out of the pic- 


Menon’s R 


Sri Krishna Menon is not a Com- 
munist and that his associations with 
Communists ‘in. London were ‘in the 
cause of India’s ‘independence. He 
notes that the Asian-African rejec- 
tion of the “white man’s burden” 

has come to apply to the United 
States since the latter encircled the 
world with bases. and fleets. He 
draws attention to’ the effect- of 
American policy on Kashmir and 


conflicts ic which Sri Menon attempt- ` Pakistan on India’s outlook. He feels 


that Sri .Menon’s attitude is in- 


fluenced by these factors, as well as.:” 
the admiration of the Soviet experi- ° 


ment in his.-youth,-an- element of -' 


British: snobbery and a temptation: 


to “pluck the -tail:feathers of. the“ 


eagle”. now that the British lion has ` 


become tame. Finally, Sri Menon’ 


feels that the West is’ “more re- 


deemable.” 


Prof. Lengyel goes into conside- 
rable detail” on ‘Ameticat. attitudes 
towards ‘Sri Menon but never really 
tries to look deeper into the sources. 
To the reviewer, American charges . 


seem to “be essentially political, not’. 
, personal, 
' gths and weaknesses, but, these’ are 


Sri Menon has’ his stren- 


secondary. Essentially, the indict- 
ment of Sri Menon is the indictrnent ` 
of the secular and’ socialist trends 
which dominate the outlook of inde- 


pendent: India “under -the leadership ` A 


of J awaharlal Nehru. 


Finally, on the oft- aed 
American fear of the course India 
would follow if Sri Menon were to 
succeed Jawaharlal Nehru, Prof Len- 
gyel concludes his comments with a 


question mark. The problem, ashe: _ 
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NOT BY ARMS ALONE 


DEAR READER, 


The Chinese Government’s reluctance to accept the Colombo proposals 
in toto as we have done only helps to underline the need for constant and 
increasing attention to building up our defence and streamlining the nation- 
aleconomy. ‘The aggressor’s tendency is to cling to the fruits of aggression; 
and unless he 5 made to realize that he is up against a massive defensive 
force which will rout him, he is not likely to keep himself in check. Once 
trust has been betrayed, logic requires that nothing should be taken for 
granted. While we are ready for a peaceful settlement of all disputes and 
continue to hops for amity even with Peking’s rulers, we must by our actions 
show that we ere determined never again to allow ourselves to be taken 
unawares as we were in October. 


Preparedness on our part to resist and defeat any aggressor obviously 
does not mean a border build-up based on borrowed arms. In fact, such 
preparedness means three things simultaneously: first, we should plan for 
military self-suficiency and work ceaselessly to achieve it, although j in the 
interim period acceptance of arms aid from friendly countries is unavoid- 
able; second, we should reorganize the economy in such a way that every 
citizen finds himself an enthusiastic participant in the national effort to 
become “economically strong; and third, the exploiter and the adventurer 
and the speculazor who have never hesitated to take unscrupulous advantage 
of the ‘people’s difficulties must be ruthlessly curbed. 


In other words, it is imperative that the people should feel fully 
enthused about what they are fighting for. Obviously what we are fighting 
for is not merely territory overrun by the aggressor but a way of life to which 
we as a nation have dedicated ourselves. What is required is only Roles 
hearted and sp2edy implementation of our national ideals. 


A nation steeped in poverty can never be the effective answer to the 
challenge of the aggressor,even as military inadequacy cannot be. Reassess- 
ing the position in the new situation, our planners have come to realize that 
our pace of prozress has been very tardy. It is realized now more than ever 
before that speedy elimination of poverty has to get top priority alongside 
defence build-us. 


Eliminaticn of poverty as the first step towards the achievement of 
socialism cannct be brought about by the wave of a wand. It involves, 
in the first place, greater production, in agriculture even more than in indus- 
try. It also involves willing sacrifice on the part of those who are better off 
than the vast majority of our people of amenities and facilities in order that 
the money so seved can go towards lifting the majority out of its sad plight. 
It calls for determined action to put down profiteering and exploita- 
tion by the much-monied class. 


It is ironic but true that in this poor country persons earning more than 
Rs 200 a month form the upper crust which may be described as being well 
off. While the very rich will have to be deprived of their vast riches and 
their unlimited sower of exploitation, even those who are in this upper crust 
will have to think in terms of forgoing many things in the national interest, 


It is the duty of politicians and parties favouring planning and social- 
ism to think in zhese terms and act on these lines. It is up to them to come 
together to crezte the climate in which the tempo of planned progress can 
be stepped up sufficiently to ensure elimination of poverty within a genera- 


tion. 


It must be remembered that we cannot hope for better leadership than 
Jawaharlal Nekru’s in this mighty task. It is necessary that we should 
achieve this aim at least partly in his lifetime. 


THE EDITOR. 
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e CROSSING DIPLOMATIC MINEFIELD 


WIE | the reiteration of the na- 
tion’s basic stand on the 
question of aggression from the north 
—through Parliament’s emphatic vote 
and the solemn pledge on Republic 
Day—New Delhi now faces new and 
difficult issues regarding implementa- 
tion of the policy itself. 

The Chinese reactions to the 
Colombo proposals—as far as could 
-be made out in the, Capital—have not 
come*as a surprise to observers. 
They appear to be trying to stretch. 
the Colombo formula to fit into the 
straitjacket of their own 
point truce offer. They are conse- 
quently opposed to Indian . check- 
posts, even of the civilian variety, 
in the demilitarised zone of Ladakh, 
while in NEFA, they object to Indian 
armed forces. moving. up to the 
McMahon Line. 

The Chinese. propaganda offens- 
ive—as it has just started, particularly 
among the ‘Afro-Asian powers—is 
trying to make out that just as China 
has been asked to withdraw 20 kilo- 
metres in Ladakh, so, in a spirit of 
give-and-take, India should agree to 
withdraw her forces up to a certain 
distance—20 kilometres by the origi- 
nal Chinese proposal—from the line 
of actual control in NEFA. : 

Secondly, thé Chinese are. cun- 
ningly trying. to confuse the Afro- 
Asian audience by saying that what- 
ever. differences there are in “‘inter- 
pretation’” of the Colombo formula 
can be thrashed out at the conference 
table itself, and that it is India -that 
is raising pre-conditions for the talks 
to start, They are covering up in 
their propaganda drive the fact that 
the clarifications of the formula have 
been given by the Colombo powers. 
themselves and are not the product 
of India’s unilateral interpretations, 
just as they are trying to hide ‘the ` 
fact that India has accepted the 
Colombo proposals in toto. 

All this has brought home to 
New Delhi the urgency of keeping 
up an effective explanatory campaign 
in the Afro-Asian world, so that 
India’s case may not go by default. 
This impression has been strengthen- 


the assessment by Dr 


three- > 


ed after thie’ zalks that Prince Siha- 
nouk and, tke -Indonesian Foreign 
Minister -have had ` here. -While 
Prince "Sihanouk has‘ realised the 
important implication of India hav- 
ing accepted | the Colombo proposals 
in toto‘in‘coatrast to Peking’s ini- 


-tial resistance to doing so, comments 


here are canspicuously reserved about 
Subandrio. 


However,’ it is felt.. that... “the 


‘realisation îs, slowly dawning on the . 


Colombo, powers that it is ‘now Pek- 


‘ing’s—and' not New Delhi? s<-tyrn 
to bend backwards and accept, ‘the - 


Colombo formula. The idea. of a 
second Colombo’ ‘meeting, , although 
mooted in sone circles, is not parti- 
cularly welcomed here, since any 


revision of the Colombo formula to 


suit Peking ‘is ‘likely to meet with 
stiff resistance in New. Delhi. ` What 
is being watcaéd with interest here 
is how Peking will now. handle the 
Colombo Six; - for, it is this that will 
decide wha* “holds the diplomatic 


‘initiative inthe ensuing phase of this 


bitter tug-of-war between China and 
India. : 

An important element in the non- 
aligned: attitude: which New Delhi 
can ill afford,to ignore is the impact 
of China’s growing military prowess 
on Afro-Asian calculations. Despite 


‘all ‘the trapp-ngs of. close pauship 
or | 


that the Cambodian leader, 
instance, has proclaimed for. this 
country, theri ‘impression ‘has persist- 
ed in responsible quarters that Pek- 
ings military superiority—hardly 
discounted ‘by their Hannibalic inva- 
sion across the Himalayas—has had 
significant repercussions in shaping 


‘the approach of quite a few Asian 


countries.: ‚Diplomatic postures are 
decided. noti only by the politi- 
cal and juridical strengtk of a case 
but by the power of ‘arms as well: 
this inexorable logic’ of: power poli- 
tics seems to. have entered the Afro- 
Asian scene;with Peking’s. cynical 
disregard D ‘Panch Sheel. 
i 

yÉwED. in ae eine context, 

the urgency of strengthening our 
defences along the northern border 


is underlined here today as much as 
gearing up of our efforts on the diplo- 
matic front. The facile generalisa- 
tion—indulged in, perhaps in equal 
measure, by both the Congress and 
the Opposition during the stormy 
Parliamentary debate—that negotia- 
tions might lead to the downgrading 
of defence priorities does not seem to 
have much basis in reality. A re- 
minder of this was available in the 
very week of Parliament’s debate on 
the Colombo proposals when the 
U.S. authorities gave out, with all 
the fanfare of publicity, news of the 
Western Air Defence Mission with 
delegates from U.S., U.K., Canada 
and Australia. The mission itself 
began what Mr Dean Rusk termed 
a “deep look” into. our defences just 
at the time when the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister was holding con- 
sultations here on the details of the 
Colombo ‘proposals: 

The idea of getting air support 
for our defences first came up in the 
critical November days following the 
fall of Bomdila, although at, that 
time the U.S. military mission was 
reportedly non-committal on it. A 
former Indian C-in-C was under- 
stood to have told foreign pressmen 
at the time that what this country 
needed was not planeloads of arms 
but that the U.S. Seventh Fleet with 
its nuclear arms should. threaten 
to move up the Formosa Straits every 
time Peking started mischief on the 
Indian frontier. In other words, 
a powerful lobby has beeri saying, 
sincé China understands only the 
compulsion of brinkmanship, there 
is no other weapon. by which she can 
be kept under muzzle. Side by side 
‘was spread the report that Chinese 
armed might can hardly be beaten 
in straight contest on land. 

This orthodox Pentagon view 
found an echo: in the persistent 
smear campaign against the Indian 


Army in the U.S.A., of which Sena- ` 


tor Russell’sv ituperations were but 
a crude example. And this has been 
relayed back faithfully by the Pakis- 
tani Press recently, the Dawn feed- 
ing the anti-India frenzy with big 
doses of such propaganda. 

The arrival of the Air Defence 
Mission has touched off some-hard 
thinking in the Capital’s political 
circles. The school that is backing 
the project selis the advantages 
of getting Western air support for 
our defences: first, it will be inexpen- 
sive, since it will be no drain on our 
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much-depleted exchequer. Besides, 
the equipping and maintenance of an 
armed force to match the Chinese 
will by itself entail very heavy burden 
for us, while a Western “air um- 
brella” will conveniently obviate the 
urgency of building up a huge army. 
Secondly, such readily-available air 
protection will save us worry about 
the immediate future- since the 
build-up programme of our armed 
forces cannot be implemented over- 
night and it will take at least two 
years from now. Even the MIG 
project cannot go into production 
before 1966. Thirdly, such air sup- 


port, with its swift and shattering ` 


striking power, may prove decisive 
against China’s mighty army in any 
encounter across the Himalayas. 


While Britain seems to be 
lukewarm, washington — finds 
that, apart from earning New 


Delhi’s gratitude for providing pro- 
tection for its policy, this air umbrella 
would entail no large-scale grant of 
military aid to India, a proposition 
which may not be easy in view of the 
powerful lobby against India in the 
U.S. Congress. Secondly, it will 
save the State Department from 
embarrassing complaints from its 
military ally, Pakistan, since this 
will not entail handing over arms to 
India leading to imaginary appre- 


hhensions that they might be used 


against Pakistan. 

Against this, there is the other 
school—already discernible in the 
Congress Parliamentary Party— 
which makes no secretof its misgiv 
ings about the wisdom of going in 
for such .air protection from the 
West. First, such an aerial task 
force will not be under Indian con- 
trol and it will fix its timings and 
strategy in accordance with the dic- 
tates of the Pentagon’s global stra- 
tegy. Secondly, even if the actual 
air force is carrier-based in the Bay 
of Bengal and the Arabian Sea, ‘or 
is Pakistan-based, the project will 
require the setting up of installations 
and take-off bases on Indian soil to 
be manned by foreign personnel. 
This will not only be an infringement 
of our sovereignty but may affect 
our security as well in case of an 
eventuality in which the Western 
powers and India might find them- 
selves in opposing .camps.; Thirdly, 
India is at the moment having very 
friendly relations with Moscow. The 
injection of Western air power as a 
vital ingredient of Indian defence 
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may not only impair that relation- 


ship with the Communist world but, 
may lead to complications with re-`- 
gard to getting defence assistance” 
from Moscow: the MIG project . 


. rpHE angry debate inside the Com- 


itself may be in jeopardy if free 
access to our air defence is‘granted to 
the Western. -powers. Fourthly, 
acceptance of such an air umbrella 
will be a severe jolt to our policy of 
non-alignment, as it is feared that 
other Afro-Asien States may take it 
as more than half way to military 
alliance. -- f 

With such a complicated picture, 
it"is yet too early to say how the 
highest quarters here will’ finally 
decide on this question of securing 
an air umbrela from the West. 
While it is reccgnized that’ effective 
defences’ should be swiftly built up, 
the paramount consideration of de- 
fending the pclitical stand of the 


Government is also being taken into. 


consideration. For, New Delhi ‘is 
acutely aware that defence itself 
involves politics in a sense which 


was perhaps never so obvious as it 





is today with a Communist country, 
committing aggression on a non- 
aligned neighbour and ‘the. West ~ 
making hay in the bargain. ' i 


munist world is being closely 
followed in New Delhi. With the first 
salvos fired against China at the 
Rome Congress of the Italian Com- 
munists two months ago, the bitter ` 
trail against Peking’s adventurism 
could be traced to Berlin via Buda- 
pest, Prague and Moscow. What ’ 
has interested New Delhi most is 
that, with ‘each new round in this 
ideological battle “between Peking 
and Moscow, the Sino-Indian. ques- 
tion is getting merged in the ideolo- 
gical polemics against Chinese leader-’ 
ship. How far this will condition 
Peking’s diplomacy over the delicate 
issues involved in the Colombo 
third-party intervention is being close- 
ly watched here. For, it is clear now, ` 
that Peking has not been able to 
muster the entire Asian Communism 
as it nearly did three years ago. 


menno 


* DALMIA-JAIN AFFAIRS—DEALING WITH | 
SWINDLERS * VILLAGE VOLUNTEER FARCE x 


MANIPULATION of accounts and 

fraudulent ` malpractices. are 
known to be quite normal practice in 
the private sectarin India. Company 
Law is loose encugh toprovide ample 
scope for the urscrupulous business- 
man or industrialist to cheat the 
Government as well.as the investing 
public with impartiality. The. Report 
of the Vivian ‘Bose Commission of 
Enquiry into the affairs of companies 
of the Dalmia-Jein group has brought 
these facts into ‘the full glare of 
daylight. | | © 

There is no gimmick in the whole 
gamut of malpractices that has not 
been put to use in the Dalmia-Jain 
group, it is clear. from the report. 
Mismanagement, impraper use of 
funds of companies, loans without 
security, transfers of. huge amounts of 
money, fraudulent purchase and sale. 
of shares, des-ruction of records 
and documents, evasion of income- 
tax—the whole zange is there. 

The scale o? operations can be 
gauged from the fact that the Com- 
mission has fouad that the personal 


gains of Ramkrishna Dalmia alone 
in the ten years, from 1946 to 1956 
amounted to Rs. 2.60 crores. This 
does not include the Rs. 75.6 lakhs - 
estimated to have been made by him’ 
in One Company whose records were 
not available. In the case of some 
other transactions also, records were 
not available. But without taking 
all these into consideration, the per- 
sonal gain of Ramkrishna Dalmia’ 
works out to nearly Rs. 3.4 crores. 
Other big names are involved in. 
these transactions. The Dalmia-Jain 
group itself comprises- Ramkrishna 
Dalmia, his brother J. Dalmia and 
his son-in-law Shanti Prasad Jain., 
Also involved ate Shanti Prasad’s 
brother Shriyans. Prasad Jain and 
their nephew Shital Prasad Jain. 
The Commission says it is not possi- ` 
ble to work out the extent of personal 
gains made by the members of the 
group other than Ramkrishna Dal- 
mia. This inability to estimate the 
gains is mainly due to the non- 
availability of relevant records. 
_ Even to the extent the Com- 
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mission has been able to lay its hands 


on evidence, the loss to the investing 


public has been’ very considerable. 
And the loss to the exchequer has also 
been very. big. The Commission 
has estimated it at Rs. 1.45 crores in 
respect of three of the 9 companies. 

In regard to -assessing the extent 
of gains made by members of the 
group other than Ramkrishna Dal- 
mia himself, the Commission explains 
its difficulties thus: “Obviously in a 
computation such as this, we have 
been hampered by the destruction of 
books, in particular those of DCPM 
(Delhi Cement and Paper Market- 
ing Company Ltd., now ` known, 
strangely enough, as Delhi E 
Works Ltd.). This company, . 


a clearing house through eich: 


advances from sound public compa- 
nies flowed to the companies in which 


the group or one or more of its.mem- ` 


bers had a predominant stake, and 


it was also a repository for the ill- 


_ years. 


The salary was Rs 4000 a 
month. Petquisitès averaged 
Rs 5,400 a month. Thus his total 
income from, this source alone was 


Rs 9,400 pet month. In 1950, the | 


Commission says, “there was a 
breach, and he.was paid’ Rs. 7 lakhs 
as compensation, and that by a com- 
pany that was-unable to pay’ its 
ordinary shareholders: any dividend 
from 1941 onwards and its preferred 
shareholders from 1943.” In a classic 
understatement, the Commission des- 
cribes this ‘transaction as “fraud.” 

The Comn ission points out that 
this instanc 
ons and members `of the D-J group 


came in for .thėir - share of the pick- 


ings from public compaiies.’ 

The 850-page Report contains a 
lot of information which should 
make our administrators and legisla- 


tors do much: hard thinking. There , 


has been énough of placating the 
private sector in this couritry. One 
has only to remembér that at least two 


ows “how the relati-, 


against those who defraud the public 
and the exchequer and put them be- 
behind bars where they belong. 

It is quite surprising that only’ 
one hundred copies of such a histo- 
ric report should have been printed. . 
The report is not one for the private 
deléctation of a select few. Mil-~ 
lions of copies should be made avail- 
able in all the languages of India, so 
that the people may know the nature 
and methods of the dark forces they 
are up against. Protecting the pub- 


lic and itself against them is a duty 
cast upon the Government’ which it 
can ignore only at the greatest peril. 

, * * 


RE best definition yét of freedom 
_~ of the Press is that it is the Right 
to Know; in other words, the right of 
the people in a democracy to have all 
available information placed before 
them, and conversely the indefensi- 
bility of withholding information 
from them on'any pretext whatever. 
Normally suppression of news is 





JANUS FACE OF PANCHAYATI RAJ 


N 


by SEIKRISHNA 


The emerging pattern in the rural areas as a result of the introduction of Panchayati 


Raj creates problems for the future. 


Thə middle ‘peasantry may prove the decisive 


element in speeding or retarding progress—depending, on the efficiency or otherwise of the 
parties of the Left—says the author. 


The concept of Panchayati Raj 
today stands at the cross-roads. 
Panchayats found favour with Lord 
Curzon as he considered Asians too 
backward to deserve anything better 
—parliamentary democracy, to him, 
was too good for Asians. On the 
other hand, Gandhiji set great store 
by Panchayati Raj as he did 
not find parliamentary democracy 
so democratic. The common man, 
he held, has a more precise view of 
his problems than is generally be- 
lieved. Gandhijis assessment of 
men and matters was based on sound 
common sense. He visualised a 
Panchayati Raj in which the people’s 
control over their elected represen- 
tatives would be direct and, there- 
fore, effective. The Balwantrai Mehta 
study ‘team’s reasons for recom- 
mending devolution of power to a 
three-tier Panchayati Raj was to 
bolster the fast-waning public enthu- 
siasm for the Community Develop- 
ment Programme. 


Place of Parties 


The crucial question left for the 
future to answer was: Will Panchayati 
Raj institutions do without the para- 
phernalia of parliamentary demo- 
cracy? Some people have sought to 
exclude political parties as a condi- 
tion precedent for the healthy work- 
ing of these institutions. So do thè 
sponsors of the present set-up. Pre- 
cisely *the opposite has happened. 
Could it be otherwise? And even if 
it could be, would Panchayati Raj 
have achieved what it aimed at— 
bringing democracy to grass roots? 


It would be more fruitful to seek 
the answers to these questions while 
assessing the working of Panchayati 
Raj in its existing socio-economic 
perspective. The modern concept of 
Panchayati Raj is rooted in the 
insulated village panchayat of yore 
that has little resemblance to the 
present. The ancient village, free 
of conflicting: economic appetites, 
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could reasonably claim a community 
of interest that has made the ancient 
panchayat a subject of nostalgic 
comment. 


Zamindar’s New Garb 


The recent inception of Pancha- 
yati Raj institctions was preceded 
by a decade of remarkable change in 
the socio-economic structure of 
rural India. W-th the abolition of 
zamindaris, the broad division of 
the village community between the 
rent-receiving landlords and the 
peasants has. disappeared: The class, 
structure has now become more 
complex with vérious sertions of the 
peasantry working at cross-purposes. 
The spontaneons solidarity of the 
peasantry as a class has been the 
first casualty. 

The old zamindar, however, has 
managed to survive the ceilings on 
land holdings and other agrarian 
reforms. He has become an ‘owner- 
cultivator’. With the introduction 
of Panchayati Raj, his interest in 
politics has acquired new dimen-. 
sions for reasons other than mere 
prestige. Gram Panchayats, Pancha- 
yat Samitis and Zila Parishads have 
become stepping stones for more 
ambitious political projects. Politics 
now Carries rot only prestige— 
hitherto invariably the only prize— 
but immediate power. He can play 
the game with greater assurance as 
zamindari abolition bas made it 
possible for him to live down the 
odium of being an exploiter. 

It is this landlord turned owner- 
cultivator who invariably occupies 
the key position in Samitis and Zila 
Parishads. Here and there, of course, 
there is a stray £gure fram the middle 
peasantry in the higher echelons 
of Panchayati Raj. Recent Govern- 
ment-sponsored surveys provide data 
regarding the pattern of Pancha- 
yati Raj leadership that corroborate 
this point. A member of a panchayat 
invariably has a land holding, much 


larger than the village average. 

The same holds good for Samitis and . 
Parishads. Only, the land holdings 
register a rise corresponding to the’ 
individual’s station ‘in the hierarchy. 

Panchayati Raj thus failed to 
reach the ‘grass roots’. Political 
partiés, however, did. To imagine 
that it could be otherwise was to 
ignore the nature of power. Since— 
to state a truism—anything that 
pertains to power is politics, one 
wonders if it could be excluded from 
Panchayati Raj institutions, not- 
withstanding the fact that the powers 
entrusted to them are not too many 
or too great. The choice was not 
between politics and no politics, 
but what sort of politics—factional, 
based on personal loyalties or. with 
ramifications larger than the indi- 
vidual and the village? 

The logic of party politics present- 
ed the inescapable choice. Political 
parties made their inevitdble entry 
into the forbidden arena. The pre- 
cise nature of political party impinge- 
ment was so far a matter of conjec- - 
ture, and hence of controversy. 
Recent studies in the field suggest 
a picture of the revolutionary change 
that has occurred. Panchayati Raj 
institutions have come to play a 
role larger than bolstering the wan- 
ing enthusiasm of the people for 
development programmes. They have 
become political weapons of far- 
reaching potentiality. 


The Link-up 

The process of political penetra- 
tion was tortuous. Politics seeped 
down to village level through a 
leadership thrown up by these ins- 
titutions. It started with the success- 
ful courting of the traditional village 
leadership in the panchayat elections. 

‘Political identification, however, 
was consummated when the Samitis 
started working. Almost every 
Samiti in three States saw the emer- 
gence of dominant groups. Not all 


these groups, however, were formed 
on the basis of political affiliations. 
Nevertheless, they lost their non- 
political complexion soon after the 
General Elections. The potentiality 
of these groups as vote-catchers was 
realised and considerable manoeuvr- 
ing, coupled with inducements, was 
employed to cajole them to influence 
the rural voter. This was more 
~ clearly visible in the Samitis and 
Parishads, while the impact on gram 
panchayats was rather tangential.. 

However, close relationship be- 
tween dominant groups in the Samiti 
and Parishad made it possible to 
draw in the panchayats also. Verti- 
cal linking up right from the Samiti 
to the State level was effected by the 
fact that the lists of pradhans and 
chairmen of these institutions were 
finalised at State level. Chairmen of 
the Parishads and pradhans of the 
Samitis are more often political 
figures brought into these institu- 
tions by co-option. The process was 
accelerated *as the dominant per- 
sonalities involved soon realized that 
to have a voice at higher levels, 
political support, especially from 
the ruling party, could not be dis- 
pensed with. tre 

The manner in which political 
parties have crystallised their role, 
however, was not an active one. 
What actually happened was almost 
wholesale acceptance of the emer- 
gent leadership; most of them were 
elected on their own to these institu- 
tions. The ruling elite was thus 
drawn into the political parties with- 
out any significant impact on their 
political attitudes. It was essen- 
tially a process of political identifi- 
cation and not orientation. 


New Elite’s Power 

What does all this portend for 
the future? It is likely to leave a 
deep impress on the complexion and, 
to a large extent, on the prospects 
of various political parties—particu- 
larly-the Congress. 
having become a political weapon, its 
survival itself will depend on its 
ability to pay dividends to the rul- 
ing party in terms of electoral gains. 
With the political activities generat- 
ed by Panchayati Raj, the hitherto 
politically inert rural voter cannot 
be taken for granted. Henceforth 
appeal to the voters will be through 
the new rural elite. 

The political vested interest thus 


brought down to the village level will, 
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Panchayati Raj- 


however, exect its price. Any reform 
measure in agrarian relations shall 
have to reckon with the susceptibili- 
ties of this class. Since the interests 
of this class now lie in maintaining 


its present economic and social 


position, it is doubtful if the ruling 
party will have the confidence and 
strength at the roots to iniliate any 
reform measure, except when rural 
discontent acquires a momentum 
making fence-sitting hazardous. A 
forceful and broadbased expression 
of such discontent seems unlikely. 
For one thing, if development pro- 
grammes are. carried through, they 
will certainly benefit a section of the 
middie peasantry. The ambivalence 
of this cless might thus be converted 
into positive affinity for the ruling 
circles. 

The Congress will thus in all like- 
lihood emerge as the party of status 
quo in the rural areas. The process 
had already started when some sort 
of levelling up (or levelling down) 
was achieved through land reforms. 
Only, now maintenance of the status 
quo will have the backing of larger 
sections cf the rural populace as it 
ser include the middle peasantry as 
well. - 


Double-Eéged Weapon 

Besides, -these institutions can be 
used to play a kind of diversionery 
role to slacken and diffuse the 
momentum. of popular discontent. 
This, however, is a double-edged 
weapon. Opposition parties could use 
them—and tke Communist Party has 


‘done it in Andhra Pradesh—to 


channelize rural discontent against 
the ruling party. And this is going 
to be a regular feature where parties 
of the Leit, especially the CPI, cap- 
ture the Samitis. Their capacity to 
draw in the rural masses would 
depend upon their ability to grasp 
the complexities of the shifting—and 
sometimes contradictory—class inte- 


rests in order to build up a common 
platform. Their preoccupation with 
urban problems and ideological fine- 
sse makes it doubtful if this can be 
realised in all the States in the fore- 
seeable future. 

For the present it seems the 
Congress, by virtue of its preponder- 
ant majority in these institutions, will 
further improve its position in States 
where Panchayati Raj has been 
introduced. Chronic dissidentism 
hitherto bedevilling its politics will 
recede as a result of increase in 
patronage—the offices of pradhan 
and chairman (Zila Parishad) could 
accommodate a sizable number of 
potential aspirants to State legisla- 
tures. 

Another consequence, though a 
distant one, might be the emergence 
of a ‘rural lobby’ in Parliament. A 
stage may arrive when a major shift 
in agrarian relations becomes the 
condition precedent for any further 
economic development. Progressive 
legislation imperative for the 
economy as a whole may be thwart- 
ed by people claiming to represent 
rural India. It has happened in the 
U.S.A. It is tnlikely that it will not 
happen in India, now that the rural 
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vested interests will emerge, as an _ 


articulate and vocal element which ~~ 


has entered the ruling party on terms 
largely its own. 

In such an event, a dichotomy 
in the ruling party might occur if 
the section interested, in carrying 
through the socialisation of economy 
makes a serious attempt at it. Or 
else, it would become the party of 
the conservative. And the conserva- 
tive—agrarian relations being what 
they are—may not be the rich and 
the exploiter only. It can be the 
middle peasantry. Therein lies the 
rub. Much will depend on the capa- 
tity of the parties of the Left to 
wean this class away from its short- 
term interests. . 
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Read Mainstream Next Week 


In-the next issue of Mainstream (February 9), there will be 
important articles dealing with significant aspects of the 
Sino-Soviet differences by experts on the subject. 
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ANTARCTICA : NOT A LOST CONTINENT 


by B. D. NaGCHAUDHURY 


Scientists are probing the secrets of Àntarctičá which poses a challenge 
of great magnitude. Here the Direcior of the Saha Institute of Nuclear 
Physics, Calcutta, gives a scientist’s assessment of the potentialities of this © 
ice-bound land of mystery. 


The last unexplored frontier on 
the earth is the continent of Antarc- 
tica. A continent larger than Aus- 
tralia, it lies near the centre of the 
earth’s oceanic hemisphere. During 
the last 15 years, various reasons, 
among them scientific and economic, 


have focussed attention on this conti- 


nent. The powerful nations of the 


‘world have staked their claims to 


this vast ice-bound land. The U.S.A., 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
France, Japan and even South Africa 
and Australia have claimed various 
areas of the land mass. 


The bulk of Antarctica is ice, 
sometimes thousands of feet thick. 
If all the ice in Antarctica were to 
melt, the waters of the oceans would 
rise nearly 200 ft. Calcutta city 
would be completely submerged by 
the rising water, so that not even her 
highest „buildings would be visible. 


Three Aspects 

In 1959 under the aegis of the 
United Nations an agreement was 
reached by which for the next 30 years 
Antarctica is effectively _ reserved 
to the interests of science. The 
motives of science in Antarctica are 
three-fold. 
~ Firet, as the last terra-incognita 
it must be explored and mapped. 
This task is not only important in 
itself, but is necessary for other 
tasks of scientific interest in the new 


; continent. 


The second important area is 


‘that of biological investigation. On 


the land only a few specially adapt- 
ed plants and animals are found. 


These organisms provide a minimal ` 


community which have adapted 
themselves to the extreme cold and 
dryness of Antarctica. The seas 


‘around Antarctica, on the other 


hand, are full of life. Some of the 
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. only from O° to 


rarest animals, such es the blue 
whale and the’ penguin, have found 
refuge in this region. Antarctica has 
already become 2 highly worthwhile 
laboratory : ‘for the study of many 
new species of plant and animal 
life. 

The abundarce of animal life in 
the seas of Antazctica has also inter- 
esting economic possibilities. It is 
estimated that fsh from Antarctica 
can adequately “eed a large part of 
the world population. 

Physically tco—and this isthe 
third reason—Antarctica is of great 
interest. The South Geomagnetic 
Pole is at Vostok, where the Russians 
have set up'a geophysical laboratory. 
The Geophysical South Pole has 
also its own Scentific research sta- 
tion set up by the United Nations. 
This laboratory has to be maintained 
and supplied entirely from the air. 
There is another interesting region’ 
known as the pole. of inaccessibility, 


almost at the centre of the land mass. ` 


Antarctica plays an important 
role in providing weather for the 
entire earth. The circulation of the 
lower atmosphere is controlled by 
Antarctica, ma‘nly: because it acts 
as an enormous sink of low tempera- 
ture. For the same reason,. the cur- 
rent system of oceans of the world 
also is controlled, to same extent, by 
the Antarctic’ seas. 


Reservoir of Heat 

The .temperature at the South 
Pole ranges fram —25°C to —62°C, 
whereas in the Arctic region it ranges 
—35°C. This is 
somewhat surprising because the 
earth is nearest to the sun during the 
Antarctic summer, so that 7 per cent 
more solar energy reaches Antarc- 
tica in December thaa reaches the 
top of the Arctic region in June. 


-pushes down the earth’s crust. 


The investigations of heat flow show 
that the Arctic seas provide a vast 
reservoir of heat the year round. 
This heat passes through the few 
feet of ice of the Arctic and Warms 
the atmosphere. ‘The net upward 
flow of heat in the Arctic region is 
about 7,700 calories’per square cen- 
timetre. In contrast, the net up- 
ward flow of heat during winter in 
the South Pole is only 1,300 calories: 
per céntimhetre. The atmosphere 
over Antarctica is’ less humid, so 
that -much less heat is contained in 
the’ atmosphere. 

Other investigations have shown 
that the ozone content of the atmos- 
phere over Antarctica is smaller than 
that of the Arctic stratosphere. The 
ozone, because of its absorption of 
ultra-violet radiation from the sun, 


‘also controls the total energy input 


into the Antarctic region. Other 


_conditions of . the atmosphere of 


Antarctica are also different from 


‘those of the Arctic regions. These 


conditions generally cause much 
less exchange of the cold air from 
Antarctica with the warm air from 
the rest of the Southern hemisphere. 


Although a great deal still re- 
mains to be investigated before one 
can hope to understand comprehen- 
sively the role that Antarctica plays 
in forming the climate of distant 
lands, a picture is already emerging 
of.the role of Antarctica as a large 
reservoir of cold weather for the rest 
of the world. 


The Land Mass 

Unlike the Arctic, the Antarctic 
is a large land mass. However, very 
little is known about this land mass 
below the thick layers of ice. The 
enormous weight of the thick ice 
- The 
new geological studies show that 


Antarctica is rising slowly” sad that 
is perhaps because. of a gradual 
dimunition of the enormous thick- 
ness of ice, sometimes exceeding a 
mile. Studies of the surface of the 
land mass, hidden as it is by the ice, 
have not made much progress. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years some 
indirect methods have been develop- , 
ed to study the surface of, the earth in- 
, Antarctica. ac 


Hills And Valleys : 


These preliminary investigations 
have already revealed the existence 
of sedimentary layers as well as 
fossil remains.’ The profile of the 
land of ‘Antarctica: shows that it i8 
‘full of hills and valleys. The ice 
covering varies’ in thickness from, 
about 2,600 metrès (8,000: ft.) to. 
about “900 metres (2,800 ‘ft.). Earth- 
quake shocks fiomall over the world 
detected ` over Antarctica are now 
extensively used to study the struċ-' 
ture of rocks in Antarctica, Seismi¢ 
waves are transmitted through the 
land mass’ to seismic detectors at 
various places on the Antarctic con- 
tinént and these are correlated and 





-and animals. 
to reconcile with its- present cold cli- . 
Cne of the ideas advocated. - 


; TEN ` 


One- ‘interesting fact- raii, dis- 
covered is ‘that the magnetic South 
Pole appears to be changing rapidly. 
It seems to have migrated about 800 
kilometres ia the last 50 years. 

It hasvalso been found that 100 
to 200 millon years ago the continent 
of Antarctica supported many plants 
This is quite difficult 


mate. 
is that the: continent has drifted to 
its present position from much higher 
latitudes during the last 300 million 
years. Excensive and rich coal- 
fields have already been. found, 
demonstrating a lush‘plant life in the 
geological past. The supplementary 
characteristics of tocks and’ new. dis- 
coveries of coal fields give rise to the 
hope that meny other oil and miferal 
deposits of g-eat'valué may be hidden 
underneath. „the great shell of. ice. 


Ownership Tesne" 


One af tke interesting ‘points that 
arise ig the ownership and exploita- 
tion of ‘these’ probably vast ‘mineral 
resources. -In fact, scientific irivesti- 
gations seem” “not to be’ the m 
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reason: which Kas made'many nations 
send research teams to this region. 
Economic reasons are in large measure 
motivating some of these efforts. 
It is. already known that anthracite - 
coal of the Antarctic coal fields is of 
high quality and extremely low in 
volatile components. Occurrence of 
large’ petroleum deposits seems en- 


. tirely likely, ‘not to speak of other 
, mineral: resources. All these make 


Antarctica a challenging area. 

The problem posed by these rich- 
es of Antarctica is the future owner- 
ship and use of these rich resources. 
Will it belong to the powerful 
nations now staking a claim there, 
ot does it properly. belong to the 
whole world? This is the crucial 
question of the future. 
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PROBING THE SECRETS OF MARS © 


_ by DIP XUMAR Bose | 


What will the Soviet probé ef Mars rerai? 2° 
conjectures galore—scientific and unscientific—about this planet. . A specialist 
here gives an idea of what to expect— and what not to. ` ` 


The planet Mars, fourth in the 
family of nine planets circling the 
Sun, has traditionally been described 


as the god of war. Now Soviet science - 


seeks to subdue it and, as a prelimi- 
nary step, a scout in the form of a 
rocket probe (Mars I) was sent on 
Noy 1 last. If it manages to reach 
Mars after a journey of seven months, 
‘jt will reveal many secrets of this 
little planet. Before we discuss the 


technical aspect of this project—the i 


rocket’s flight path, programme, 
etc.—lėt us discuss some aspects of 
these secrets, particularly the question 
whether there is life on Mars. 

Mars is a smail planet, about half 
the size of our Earth. It has.no sea 
or hardly any largé stretch of watery 
surface and, therefore, the land sur- 


face must cover almost the same area 


as ours, for ours is three-fourths 
water or sea. It presents even to the 
naked eye a dull-red appearance, 
which probably gave rise to its being 
thought of as the war-god. Spectros- 
copic analysis resolves this as the 
red colour of iron-oxide, i.e., Martian 
soil seems to have literally- rusted 


away. Whatever oxygen it might have | 


had. originally has thus gone to the 
soil. 


Tenuous Atmosphere 


The atmosphere surrounding it. 


is found to be at least 60 miles deep 
in the denser regions and probably 
extend’ even up to 250 miles above 
the surface of Mars. It is therefore 
deep enough to block-out many 
lethal radiations from the’Sun and 
outer space. ‘Somè water vapour has 
also been detected. 

Martian atmosphere, however, 
is extremely tenuous. Atmospheric 
pressure at sea level or surface should 
be-the same as at an altitude of 15 
miles above the Earth’s surface. 
When we reach Mars we should be 
‘able to go about in ordinary clothing, 
but with an oxygen breathing mask. 

Like our Earth, Mars has a com- 
paratively - mild range ‘of surface 
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ERDERA variations. During its 
summer, the ‘trcpical belt on Mars 
records a temp2rature -as high as 
87°F and the poles-as low as 125°F 
below zero, surdy within the limits 
of tolerance of many organisms liv- 
ing on Earth. But the exiremely thin 
tenuous atmosplere indicates a sharp 
and considerable-drop in temperature 
from day to night. Whereas our ther- 
mocouple has recorded at the Equa- 
tor noonday, temperature at 80°F, 
the night- temperature’ has been‘ found 
to be 40°F below ‘zero in the same 
areas. 

With - all “hese discrepancies 
(assuming out Earth. conditions to 
be normal, whica in a cosmic pers- 
pective should be the very opposite), 
the main point to note is that all the 
three planets, Venus, Earth ‘and 
Mars, ‘are situated’ within a so-called 
‘life-belt’ in the solar system. That 
is, they aré situated neither ‘near or 
far enough from the Sun to endure 
scorching heat as‘in Mercury: or 
intense cold asin Jupiter and other 
outer planets. This provides for the 
possibility, at ‘least tecimically, that 
the conditions ere right for the pre- 
sence of ‘cardon-based, oxygen- 
breathing life with water as a basic 
solvent—exactly the ‘s=me sort- ‘of 
life‘as we have here. 

‘This propos.tion is strengthened 
by the observat:on of a Martian tilt 
on its axis, the :ame-as ours, so that. 
Mars must undergo regular seasonal 
changes. However, a “Martian year 
being 687 Earch-days (the time it 
takes to compiete -ome revolution 
round the Sun) the sezsons must be 
twice as long 'as ours, though the 
day-night cycle appears to be just a 
little more then: 24 ‘hours. 


Seasonal Changes 

There are persistent large dark 
areas on the surface of Mars, named 
by ancient astronomers as ‘maria’, 
i.e., sea. It is now proved: beyond 
doubt that thezé cannot possibly be 
much free water, ruling out the exis- 


- spectroscopic 


-Channel. 


` There have been ` 


é 
` 


tence of seas or oceans. ` Whatever 
little there is, exists in the form of 
ice-caps (as skull-caps) on the two 
Martian poles. As-the ice-caps melt 
to disappear altogether by summer, 
certain areas of distinct bluish-green 
cast have been seen to turn gradually 
to brown, then grey, while some areas 
retain. their dull reddish-stange 
colour.throughout the seasonal cycle. 
The obvious, though not confirmed, 
conclusion: is that the areas having a 
constant reddish-orange colour are 
Martian deserts, while tHe. rest must ` 
be vegetated regions. ` 

. Prof. Tikhov -in his -Institute- of 
Astro-Botany ‘at “Alma . Ata -hás 
demonstrated’ by- a very ‘ingenious 
device - that’ ` these 
colour-changing ‘areas abound’ in 
a type of plants which grow-in our 
polar regions, ‘But there is a singular 
difference. between Mars and Earth 
on this-point. On Earth the vegetá- 
tion cycle starts where it grows warm 
first, but the Martian: growth’ cycle is 
not a cycle -of warmth ‘but.of modis- 
ture. This is obvious because, with 
the sharp differences in night and day 
temperatures, any Martian vegetation 
will have to be totally impervious to 
coldness. So either carbon-di-oxide 
concentration or the presence of 
water would have to be the critical 
factor that determines whether dor- 
mant vegetation comes to life or 
not during Martian summer, 


Martian Canals - 


' No -discussion of Martian condi- 
tions can be complete without bring- 
ing in the.canals, observed by ‘Schia- 
parelli in 1877 ‘and later by Prof. 
Lowell-Thomas in 1908. Schiaparelli, 
noting. linear markings ‘from the 
polar to the: ‘equatorial region, men- 
tioned. them:as ‘ċanali’ in Italian, 
which in English means not artificial 
canals but channels, ‘like the English 
Prof: Lowell Thomas, 
working with a more powerful tele- 
scope, held that these linear markings ` 


appeared so straight as-to seem arti- 


i 


y 


ficial. He even reported the presence 
of large junction points, as in the 
Suez. The obvious conclusion was 
that Mars had a very technically 
advanced civilisation and its inhabi- 
tants had dug gigantic canals from 
the poles to the equator to ensure 
their vital water supply. ' 


„However attractive, this hypothe- 


sis has to be totally discarded in the 
light’ of modern facts. While life 
exists on Mars in the form of hardy 
plants, it is fairly certain that there 
are no technically advanced Martians 
to manage the enormous engineering 
problems of these so-called ‘canals’. 
It can, however, be conjectured that 
these hardy plants are the remnants 
of life which is ebbing away but 
which once built up a mighty civilisa- 
tion ùt a time when life was just 


having its sturdy beginnings here on ` 


Earth. 

This is the view held by some 
Soviet astronomers, among others. 
Observing the inner and smaller of 
the two moons of Mars, they hold 
that it is artificial, that is, a space 
station once ‘built by the Martians 
in that hoary past. They, point out 
that this inner moon has a retrograde 
motion in the Martian sky from west 
to east, the same as our ‘Sputniks (it 
has to be so because they are always 
projected in favour of the diurnal 
motion of the planet); also it has been 
observed that the light-reflecting 
capacity (‘albedo’) of this moon is 
very high, almost as high.as alumi- 
nium, strongly indicative of- its 
artificiality; lastly, it appears to be 
hallow which no heavenly bodies are 
or can be, and which,' therefore, if 
proved beyond doubt, should be 
conclusive evidence of its: artificial- 
ity. This last point.they have deriv- 
ed from a calculation of its volume 
and mass. ’ 


Stage Rockets 
There are many such. secrets, 
some of which will not be unearthed 
finally unless we reach the planet in 
person. But this pioneer probe with 
elaborate arrangements for automa- 
tic photographing, if successful, must 
record a landmark in astronomy and 
technique, for Mars never -reaches 
‘nearer than 35 million miles and goes 
as far away as 63 million miles. 
‘Mars I is the first of a series. 
It weighs 893.5 kilogrammes. It was 
placed inside a heavy satellite which 
itself was the final stage.of a.three or 
more chambered stage rocket, the 
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, upwards. 


stage rocket acting like an improvis- 
ed booster to the heavy satellite. . 
Stage rockets are something like 
the stage coaches of medieval times. 
At the beginning ofthe journey, only 
the first stage of the rocket is fired, 
giving a boost to the whole rocket 
„As the fuel of the first 
stage is burnt out, the first stage or 
chamber js’ jettisoned off the main 
body of the rocket. The second stage 
takes over and repeats the same pro- 
cess, and the remaining third stage, 
after totally: burning its fuel, imparts 
that final -requisite velocity to the 
satellite, perched atop the third stage. 
So as the rocket goes up, it gets light- 
er, and thereby its speed increases, 


Final Payload 


. It has been found that i in a rocket 
the optimum ratio between the 
weight of’ thè fuel, of the chamber 
(where the fuel is burnt) and of the 
remaining portion called the pay- 
load, is 80, per. cent to 15 per cent to 
5 per cent respectively of the whole 
rocket. In other words, in a rocket 
weighing, say, 100 grammes, we use 
95 grammes:to send up a payload of 
only 5 grammes.., 

Ina siage-rocket the payload of 
the first is filled in „by a second rocket 
and the corresponding payload of 
the secom. is filled in by a third, 
which includes the satellites. Hence 
the final payload of the third stage 
(including the satellite) is in the order 
of 5% of 5% of 5%, i.e. 1/8000 of 
the weight 'of.the, original rocket. 
But as ths rocket reaches the upper 


rarefied atmosphere till it reaches — 


the near-vacuum of space, it meets 
with less and less resistance. There- 
fore, the efficiency of the rocket 
motor is much heightened—almost 
ten times—and we can calculate at 
a safe figute' ‘of 1/800 as the final ratio 
of the payload. ..That is, by using 
a ‘stage-ravket, say 800 grammes in 
weight, we ican send 1 gramme of 
payload toj}space. No doubt with 
better fuel, ‘ie, fuel with greater 
thrusts, this payload ratio can be 
improved 2ven further. 
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where V =final velocity of the 


rocket, after total burn- 
out of all its propellants; 
Cc =velocity of the exhaust 
: BAS; 
Mı: 
gypa mass ratio of the rocket, 
. MF 
-4 £. . Tatio' between the 


om . corresponding masse of 
© the rocket with and with- 
-out the propellant res- 
pectively. 
It should be obvious that V will 


1 


, M. 
increase with C; Since has an 


optimum ‘value of 95 of! to 15% 


approximately. 


Interplanetary Journey 


_ A satellite of the Earth must have 
a minimum velocity of 18,000 miles 
per hour in order not to fall back 
on Earth and a minimum of 25,000 
miles per hour to escape the gravita- 
tional pull. With this 25,000. miles 
per hour we can reach the Moon, 
for example, though both the Moon 
and the Earth being flying objects, 
the problem of a journey to the Moon 
is certainly more complex and’ re- 
quires exact calculation and preci- 
sion flight along a predetermined 
path rather than just attaining the 
velocity of 25,000 miles per hour. 





For a journey to Mars or Venus, 
we do not really require much more 
than 25,000 miles per hour, because, 
when the rocket finally bids goodbye 
to the gravitational pull of the Earth, 
Earth’s orbital velocity of 66,000 
miles per hour will be added to the 


rocket. The point is that in a jour- 
ney to Mars or Venus, unlike a 


.MAINSTREAM 


i 


journey to the Moon, we | have to 
cross the-enormous gravitational 
field of the Sun, which keeps even 
the distant Pluto in rotational orbit 
round itself. If we imagine the gravi- 
tational field of our Earth as a pit, 
which we have to climb out of in 
order to reach other heavenly bodies, 
the pit should be 4,000 miles deep. 
The corresponding depth of the solar 
gravitational pit is..12,000,000 miles. 

- What is sought to be done by 
these Venus or Mars probe rockets 
is-a little game of trick with the Sun, 
as it were. (See diagram). The rocket 
probes, on leaving the Earth, trace 
a giant elliptical orbit round the Sun; 


with the Sun at one of its foci centres. ` 


The elliptical orbit of our ' rocket is 


so computed. that it intersects the 
Martian or: Veautian orbit. The ren- 
dezvous with the planet, Venus or 
Mars, has to be so precise at the time 
of leaving the Earth that by the time 
the rocket reaches the intersecting 
point, Venus cr Mars also, in their 
orbiting rounc the Sun, will have 
reached there. 

, Secondly, the orbital velocity of 
an outer plane: is less, of Venus more 
than that of Earth—they are respect- 
ively 54,000 miles per hour and 
78,000 miles per hour. When the 
rocket probe reaches the intersect- 
ing point, it, must either lose or gain 
velocity to match that of Mars or 
Venus. 

It is obvious, HneAEEOTSS that in an 


. problems 


inter-planetary journey we require 
very precise calculation, which in the 


‘days of electronic computers may not, 


be that difficult, :but split-second 
timing in rocket’s departure from the 
Earth, its dead-set flight along the 
predetermined path, the velocity 
attained during the flight and final 
increase or decrease in its velocity to 
match that of the planet of its des- 
tination are imperative and require 
the very heights of sophistication in 
instrumentation. 

Such is the nature of some of the 
confronting the rocket 
probe Mars I as it races to Mars to 
reach there in sevén months’ time 
(from Nov 1). Let us keep our 
fingers crossed. 


F UNDAMENTALS OF SPACE FLIGHT ~ 


Sputnik and spacecraft are now 
household. words. Manned. space 
flights are a reality. The Soviet scien- 
tists and engineers hurled the first 
Sputnik into orbit round the earth 
on Oct 4, 1957. Then the Americans 
joined in the game of technological 
skill. In the ‘first three years, 32 
earth satellites .were successfully 
pushed out to make them earth’s 
artificial ‘moons, three others were 
thrown round the sun to become 
artificial planets, one Soviet pay- 
load hit the moon and another in 
1959 took photographs of the 
other side of our -moon—the face 
we never see. “Then came manned 
flights in the earth’s orbit. Gagarin 
in Russia and Glenn in America 
became the pioneers in a two 
countries. . 

In the course of the last five years, 
space flights—instrumented or man- 
ned—have become common. We are 
no longer thrilled by the launching 
of a new spaceship, but look forward 
to the results to be brought in. 
Weather and.. communication sate- 
llites are no longer fascinating for 


‘their flights but only for the services 


they render. We are at. present 
anxious to know what America’s 


.Mariner II has to reveal about the 


mystery planet Venus, and the Rus- 
sian one about -Mars.. 

In spite of the rapid developments 
in the last five years, the public 
mind is still unable to comprehend 
the fundamentals of space flight. 
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by: TONE RAY 
Wé shall attempt to answer here some 
questions which intrigue them. 


Beyond Gravity? 

The astronaut in orbit becomes 
weightless. The manned‘ or un- 
manned satellite continues «in 
orbit effortlessly, once it is placed. 
Does it, therefore, mean that the 
capsule or tke spacecraft has gone 
beyond the earth’s gravitational 
pull? Many people believe it to be 
so. The inrmediate question also 
comes up in their minds: how far 
does the gravitational attraction of 
the earth extsnd,. and where does it 
stop? : 
The astrcnaut and his spaceship 
in orbit are very much subjected to 
and bound ty the earth’s attraction. 
Otherwise they would not be revolv- 
ing round the earth. The earth’s 
attraction or gravitational pull keeps 
on decreasing as one goes farther and 
farther away. But the pull never 
comes to a stop suddenly anywhere. 
The gravitational attraction of the 


earth may tecome extremely feeble - 


hundreds ard thousands of -miles 
away, just as light from a candle be- 
comes fainter and fainter with- dis- 
tance. Can we say that the candle’s 
light comes to a stop anywhere be- 
cause of the distance? The gravita- 
tional attraction and the light.from 
a candle obey the same law of los- 
ing strengtt due to distance. But 
they never come to a stop. 

If the ea-th’s satellite or Sputnik 


` 


“is held by the. earth’s gravity, why 


do we say that the astronaut inside 
it is in a state of complete weightless- 
ness? In fact, he is :trained to 
tolerate the terribly funny feeling of 
absolute lightness. A body feels 
heavy because it tends to fall down 


. due to the earth’s attraction. 


It is true that being far away 
from the earth, the-earth’s attraction 
is somewhat less on the orbiting 
satellite which whirls a few hundred 
miles away from the earth’s surface. 
The gravitational attraction at such 
distances is only about 15 per. cent 
less than that experienced’ on the 
earth. In other words, if the astro- 
naut did not revolve round the earth 
but stood still in space, he would 
weigh 136 Ib. if his normal weight 
on earth was, :160 lb. The earth’s 
gravity is very much effective at the 
distance ‘at which our astronauts 
have been taking their rounds. 

Still, it is a fact that he feels 
absolutely weightless while orbit- 
ing. If a weighing machine is put 
under his feet, no weight will be 
recorded’ by the pointer which will 
stand at zero. This .happens be- 
cause, due to his rotation in orbit, 
he and his space capsule counteract 
the gravitational. pull. Anything in 
the capsule, including the astronaut 
himself, is subjected to earth’s attrac- 
tion which tries to pull them down to 
the earth,.but at the same time the 
orbital round tries to pull them up 
and away in space. This is known as 
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centrifugal force, which literally 
means a force that tends to take them 
away from the centre of the circular 
orbit. Thus the two forces, name- 
ly, gravity and centrifugal force, can- 
cel. out each other and everything 
in the orbiting spaceship becomes 
weightless. It is the orbital motion, 
and not the distance from the earth, 
that causes the weightlessness. ` 
Atmospheric air is all round- the 
earth. But it gets thinnér and thin- 
ner as we go up., There is no defi- 
nite: distance at which the atmos- 


phere suddenly ends. The: orbiting. 


satellite which usually revolves be- 


tween 200 and 400 miles above ‘the | 


earth’s surface is definitely’ outsidé 
the dense atmosphere which we ex- 
perience every day. But we cannot 
say that the spaceship is altogether 


out of the atmospheric air. -: The put- ' 


pose of sending the ‘satellite so high 
up is to minimize the resistance of 
air as far as possible so that it does 
not lose speed due to the impact of 
air. Even so, there is always a 
feeble resistance due to.the very thin 
air through which it orbits. E 
Air has been detected :and its 
density measured .at. very’ great 
heights within which .the present 
artificial. satellites: move. At: 200 
miles up, the air is thinnedtdown.-to 
a million-millionth part compared 
with the atmosphere of our daily 
experience. At a distance of. 500 
miles from earth’s surface, the air be- 
comes thinner by.more than another 
1000 part. The air is present there 
and beyond, but.it is so thin that its 
impact on the speed of the-satellites 
will not be felt in the course of a 
hundred years or more through 
which ‘period they will circle the 
earth. But they will lose their 
speed and finally spiral down to- 
wards the earth and burn out when 
they get into the thicker atmospheric 
air. A falling satellite burns away. 
as it rubs against denser air and 
heats up due to the friction. A 
meteorite burns up in thé same 
way: we call it the shooting. stat. 
` Why does the Sputnik not burn 
away when. it is launched from the 
earth through the denser atmos- 
phere? Why does ‘it burn by fric- 
tion with the same air only when 
_ falling? This is because the two 
speeds are different. While launching 
the satellite, the career rockets gra- 
dually gain speed as they go out into 
the thinner air.. Thus, they do not 
have the high speed while crossing 
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r 
the thicker air, and can safely cross 
it without burning. But when a 
satellite or a ‘stage rocket falls, it 
gains speed :as a falling stone does. 
It enters thicker and thicker atmos- 
phere with ‘ever-increasing. speed. 
The falling--speed becomes high 
enough in denser air to burn it up by 
air friction. . 


The capsvle in which the: astro- 


naut is packed off on the space jour- 
ney’ is made. as - comfortable as 


possible... He's supplied with oky- . 
„gen. The capsule chamber is pre- 


ssurised $0 that he does not feel the 
vacuum of outer space. Otherwisé 
his lungs woulé burst and the gas in 
the stomach would expand in the 
vacuum to tear:off his insides.: Even 
his blood and. body ‘fluids would 
boil. These:dangers are avoided by 


pressurising the cabin. Temperature © 


äs also-contralled to protect him from 
the freezing cold of. outer space. 
Though he has to keep sitting 
throughout ‘the; journey round the 
earth he :dozs: not feel tired,-of the 
sitting, posture... He:-.is weightless. 
So it makes little difference whether 
he sits or lies down (Gf he could). 


E N E, | an 
Dangerous Ehase i Bears 
But there:are many other factors 


which cannot be:controlled. The con- 
tinued... weightlessness itself is ‘an 


abnormality -which -the human or. 


animal system ‘can hardly endure. 

` Yet, the phase of overweight is 
more dangerous. :-The astronaut has 
to pass througir this stage at:the time 
of launching tae journey. As the 
carrier .rocketitakes: him up -with 
‘increasing speed (acceleration) 
against the earth’s. gravity,.he is 
tightly compressed against his seat. 
Instead. of -zero-gravity- for weight- 
lessness, it. now|becomes a state .of 
multiple-gravity’, or super-g. He 
becomes overweight,. terribly ‘heavy 
indeed.. The rocket must- not acce- 


lerate so faras xto. crush- his back- 
The . backbone: would frac- ~ 


bone. 
ture if the upward acceleration reach- 
es about 20-gravity. This is an ex- 
treme speed-up.: which is avoided. 
But even at lower range, ‘the: dis- 
comfort of the-astronaut is immense. 
As he. feels heavy during the up- 
ward journey, he cannot breathe 
with ease. His: chest diaphragm 
becomes abnormally heayy ‘and can- 
not easily operate the lungs by its 
periodic expansions and contractions. 
If the acceleration attains 5-gravity, 
blood -becomes ‘too heavy. to go up 


above. the heart level. All blood 
rushes downward towards his feet. 
Consequently, in five seconds, he 
cannot see and experience a black- 
out, since the blood does not- circu- 


late through the retina of the eye. 


The brain also fails to receive blood: 
so- he feels giddy in~the beginning 
andin five or ten’seconds he becomes 
unconscious. B 

During his return to the earth, 
the process is reversed, Blood rushes 
upwards; eyes and brain receive too 
much blood, and his blood pressure 
increases abnormally. . if 

Thus the.astronaut is continu- 
ously subjected to abnormal grayity 
from start to finish. -At the start he 
becomes too heavy; in the orbit he 
is weightless; and during the re- 
turn, he is again too heavy. 


-" Radiations from. space are 


‘another set’ of hazards: Outer space 


is full of solar and stellar radiations 
like those from radium. These are 
dangerous. These, radiations are 
largely stopped by the atmosphere so 
that we are safe on the tarth. But 
the astronauts go beyond this protec- 
tive envelope. and face the radiations. 


‘Besides these radiations, outer . 


space is traversed by.shooting -parti- 
cles called meteorites. One or the 
other may. hit. the-space capsule. 

Psychological discomforts are, no 
less important. Space is totally 
soundless: The astronaut can listen 
only through.the radio outfit. Any 
pausé would give him.a deadly silence 
of a kind we have never experienced. 
The feeling of being completeély. cut 
off from the earth isone of the 
most terrible feelings. This is also 
coupled with the fear of the descend- 
ing mechanism going.,out. of order. 

It needs a-careful selection and 
long training to make an astronaut. 
Scientific methods are being conti- 
nuously evolved to protect the astro- 
nauts from these physical and psy- 
chological hazards. 

- Manned flights are most spectacu- 
lar in the history of technology, but 
are extremely expensive. The cost 
increases with the payload. Each 


additional ounce means extra spend- ' 
. ing of, thousands of rupees.. Other 


gadgets are also to be included to 
keep the astronant alive and bring 
him back. Is it worth the cost? 
Some are of the opinion that manned 
flight is not ‘worth the trouble. For 
scientific exploration of space, ins- 
trumented satellites.are more useful, 
cheaper, ‘less risky. - 


HARNESSING SCIENCE” 


Let us s get out of the rut | 


Ey A. J. 


The duthorities have not ga enough attention to the vital task of 
harnessing: scientific research to the needs ‘of defence and development, says _ 
the writer òf this article, who is a distinguished scholar of nuclear science. He 
makes some important suggestions in regan to tlie approach to. this problem. . 


It has become evident in tie last 
two' or three years that neither Dr 
Joseph’s tragic suicide nor the point- 
ed reviews of Prof P.C. Mahalanobis 
on scientific personnel and’ the obser- 
vations of many other eminent 
scientists have had any effect on the 
decision-making bodies in India. 
No doubt a few new institutes and 


research projects have been spon-' 
sored by the Ministry of Scientific’ 


Research and the CSIR; bùt -thè 
general working—-a mesh of eccen- 
tric patchwork—has not been in the 
direction indicated in the observa- 
tions and recommendations. 


The age-old rigidity in the orga-` 


nisational set-up of scientific acti- 
vities in our country has largély 
given rise to ‘immobility in the face 
of the national emergency. This 


despite Jawaharlal Nehru who is 


keen on wrésting the maximum out- 


put from this section. ‘It’ is unfor-" 


tunate that the authorities have been 


- contemplating: a :drastic reduction . 


in recurring grants to research. in- 
stitutes and cancellation of pro- 
posed programmes and appointments 
in the field of scientific research .on 
the plea of reducing expenditure 
in view of the emergency. This indi- 
cates lack of appreciation ` of the 
place of scientific research in defence 
and development. 


Unlimited Scope 

In the last two months, almost 
all the universities, National’ Labora- 
‘tories and aided and independent 
institutes have come out with the 
pledge of: co-operation. to raise the 


country’s production, in -quality as . 


— as in’ quaritity, and to. ‘help solve 

ific defence science “problems. 
Prof D.M. ‘Bose, Director of the 
Bose Institute of Calcutta, put forward 


the concrete Suggestion that the ins- — 


titute be assigned-some of the physi- 


cal, chemical and biological problems 


connected: with defence ‘at high alti- 
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tudes. Prof. B.D. “Nagchoudhury, 
Director of ‘the Saha Institute of 
Nuclear Physics, Calcutta, and 
about ‘50 of his efficient colléagues 
have also affered their services. 
In fact, scientific: workers in all parts 
of the country have reacted similarly. 


So far as India’s-scientific research 
programmes are concerned the 
emergency hes stirred up a feeling 
of social responsibility in -scientific * 
workers. “Secondly, it gives a' direc- 
tion to research. Though primarily 
for the emergency, such efforts will 
also be for national economic deve- 
lopment, for zhe two are ada 
in the final analysis. f 


War at hizh altitudes and in cold - 
climates has created a number of. 
scientific problems, whose solution 
will not only ‘help. our soldiers but 
will also help solve many fundament- 
al problems cf nature. Such research 
will help to drive out the Chinese 
and also encourage human, habita-. 
tion in the Himalayan terrain. 

i 
The Problems l 
Research will have to rn nanj: 


pronged and variegated. Some cru- - 


cial directicns are: exploring the 


¿possibility o? designing or improv- 
~ing electroni and aptical detection 


equipmeiit ‘for locating enemy ton- 
centration and'hideouts, use of seis- 
mic and other -effective recorders to 
follow the enemy’s heavy artillery 
movements, evolving cold-resistant 
yet light clothing -and . building 
materials frcm indigenous resources, 
‘portable heating systems: and other 
high-altitude outfits. The problems 
of physiological adaptation of hu- 
man beings ‘and hybridisation of 


` useful plants and domestic animals 


should. dlso be taken up. 

Among the long-range program- 
mes; geologizal, climatological, bota- 
nical, zoolozical and similar surveys 
are the most important itéms to begin. 


with. Examination of soil and water 
‘and search’ for natural deposits of 
radioactive minerals and petroleum 
may also lead to valuable discove- 
ries. ‘One can multiply the list of 
problems directly or indirectly con- 
nected with defence and develop- 
ment. The emphasis has all‘the time 
to be on habitation of the Himala- 
yas, as this will go a long way in 
effectively, ‘maintaining and support- 
ing our border forces against aggres- 
sion. 


Bottlenecks 


‘The contemplated cut in research 
programmes. and the simultaneous © 
‘Increase of the. working day by an 
hour in the laboratories which are 
still engaged mostly in routine and 
-non-defence projects, reflects confused 
thinking in the Ministry of Scientific 
Affairs. Thete'is also the proposal 
to bring back‘ all Indian scientists 
from abroad when we have not been” 
able’ to plan for greater utilisation’ 
of the scientific manpower available 
at-home. .For instance, the authori- 
ties could have utilised the large 
number of pool officers still working 
on ‘stop-gap assignments. It is well 
known that these posts were created 
tò. absorb qualified scientists who 
could not be-immediately employed 
in regular posts. 

Officialisation ` of science, accord- 
ing to Prof Mahalanobis, is the root 
cause of frustration among scientific 
workers and sluggishness of research 
institutes where the high pay and 
great prestige and power of the admi- 
nistrative services dominate thinking. 
The prevalent practice of “cultivat- 
ing the‘ officials”—as he calls it—has 
“gradually shaken the confidence that 
decisions in’ scientific affairs rest on 


- : reason and the belief becomes more 


and more general that such decisions 
‘can be and are being: influenced by 
personal considerations.” 

Nobody ‘denies the existence of 
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these evils. 
the responsibility to the officials or 
the decision-making bodies for not 
granting them more facilities, while 
the officials in their turn accuse the 


scientists of not utilizing available’ 


facilities fully. But in most cases 
the decision-making bodies put the 
blame on our age-old backward- 
ness. Thus, lack of imagination and 
ingenuity result in the creation of an 
endless chain of official- parapher- 
nalia—Parkinson’s law at work. 


Self-sufficiency 


Research and developinant are 
the backbone of industry, agriculture 
and defence. Self-sufficiency is vital 
in an emergency. The qualitative 
difference between manufacturing a 
maching and importing it from out- 
side is little understood, even by the 


The scientists transfer 


i 
highly educated sections. It is due 
ito this poverty of social thinking 
that Sri Nehru’s emphasis on manu- 


facturing armaments in our country 
„(rather than importing them, or gett- 


“ing everythmg in the form of aid) 


is being cunningly described by 
opponents cf -his policy sa a sign of 
weakness. These critics do not rea- 
lise that pracduction of armaments in 
one’s own cauntry not only provides 


it with’ a free choice of’ weapons `` 


but makes “t cruly independent. 


Our experiences also substantiate 
the view of-many experts that mere 
quantitative increase in the number 
of industriez,, dams, hydel projects, 
research inscitates and laboratories 
will not solvs the problem of scienti- 
fic development. It has been ‘ re- 
peatedly poited~out by ‘them «that 


a scientific social outlook - towards " 


tee 


THE WRITER'S: ROLE 


Ww K N. KACKER ` 


The writer cannot sit in a his i ivory tower when anmanity faces a crisis. 
He has as much responsibility in the present emerg=ncy ‘as those in other 


walks of life. 
his duty is clear. 


Many newspapers have written 
about the role of the writer in the 
present emergency. ‘The basic ques- 
tion raised is, ‘Can great literature 
be created in time of war?’. It is a 
fact that, by and large, writers have 
seldom created permanent literature 
when people were involved in fierce 
fighting. Therefore, the argument 
that war has been a theme of great 
literature in the. world is, hardly 
applicable in the present context. 

The second question that has been 
raised is about commitment. Theore- 
tically, this should. be left to the indi- 
vidual writer. It cannot be made an 
argument for compelling writers to 
create literature on the present war 
situation. „All great literature bas- 
ed on. problems concerning human 
affairs took their origin in the writers’ 
intense participation. Even,in the 
totalitarian countries, writers have 

_ produced -only trite literature when 
compelled to do so. . 

Now comes the important ques- 
tion: What then should the writer 
do? In Hindi—and I suppose. also 
in other literatures of India—there 
had been a period called the ‘progres- 
sive’ movement (I am ‘referring to 
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Of course ne needs some facilities, the, /author points out, but 


‘its later phase). when’ writers wrote 


almost undez ‘coercion and ‘most of 
what they wicte was of nọ great 
value. We would not like to repeat the 
same thing—nor i is today’s situation 
such that this:reed happen, because 
there is the inrer compulsion which 
moves most. of the writers today. 
Whatever the theoretical- views 
of a writer, one thing is clear, that the 
writer feels that this war in ‘which 
-India is invatved: has far deeper con- 
“sequences then. appear on the surface 
and can change the complexion’ of 
human affais. “Only half-wits can 
imagine that-this war will end without 
leaving its impact on human: destiny. 
I need not Tiscuss the basic issues 


' involved, -as zħey are quite evident. 


Complete faith.in the Government or 
otherwise is aot the issue at stake. 
It is mainly a°question of how much 
the writer i ‘disturbed by . certain 


_forces working: in human affairs, 


sometimes leeding to arrogance and 
ultimately to wanton war such as 
initiated by: China. Hackneyed 
songs of bravery. without depth of 
understanding maay not be of. much 
value. , 

One DoE which should be. very 


the task of organising and consolidat- _ 
ing the expanding resources of the 
country is needed. 

The national emergency demands 


~an immediate stock-taking. Parlia- 


“ment and the Defence Council should 
give positive consideration to the 
problems of co-ofdinating the work 
of different laboratories, industries 
and defence projects and their future 
planning; proper dissemination and 
co-ordination of scientific knowledge 
in different fields; fullest utilisation 
of the services of scientific personnel 
by ensuring them deserved social 
prestige and security and leaving the 
task of making decisions on scienti- 
fic matters to a high-power represen- 
tative body of working scientists. 

We have-been given a jolt: let the 
wheel of scientific research come out 
of the rut. 


Topay 


i 


clearly stressed is that, irrespective 
of whether the literature being creat- 
ed now, in relation to the emergency, 
lives or dies, a writer cannot’ escape 
being a citizen or:a human being. 
He has the same responsibilities as 
any ordinary person. If it be expect- 
ed that a factory worker or farmer or 
teacher, officer or clerk should do 
his different duties faithfully, why 
should not a writer considerit obliga- 
tory to write literature which may, 
if not enthuse, at least inform the 
people? If any. writer tries to shirk 
this:ıresponsibility by saying he is not 
a’ journalist, the answer is that no 
talent should be. allowed to go waste 
when the country—in fact, the whole 
of humanity—is involved in a bitter 
struggle. The writer should realize 
that if he creates something, which 
may not last for ever, he is not com- 
mitting a heinous crime. 

I. think it worthwhile for the 


; Government to consider seriously 


the grant of easy. facilities to a large 
number of writers to, visit theatres 
of war, to feel the thrill our jawans 
are feeling and to inhale the atmos- 
phere, of the beautiful Himalayan 
‘ranges. Without intensity, born out 
of personal participation, no litera- 
ture can be created—no inspiring 
piece of writing. can be produced, 
not ever informative prose. 


ı MAINSTREAM 


FRANCE STRAINING NATO 


“Our allies are also our adversa- 
ries.” This concise and accurate 
dphorism of President De Gaulle’s 
—so typical of the General’s admir- 
able gift of expression—was never 
so true as it is today. 

The Kennedy-Macmillan“ Nassau 
Pact’—signed in the Bahamas in 
December and embodying the Ame- 
rican proposal to provide Polaris 
nuclear missiles for a multi-national 
sea-borne force—ran counter to De 
Gaulle’s own nationalist ambitions 
and forced the rankling antagonisms 
within the Western coalition out into 
the open in the most acute crisis of 
the past ten years. 


Going It Alone 

Few well-informed observers 
had any illusions that the proud 
French  President-General would 
follow in the English Premier’s foot- 
steps by accepting the American 
offer. De Gaulle waited a few 
weeks before giving his answer. 
Meanwhile, some of the mass- 
circulation Paris dailies delightedly 
proclaimed the Bahamas meeting a 
resounding success for Gaullist dip- 
lomacy because it supposedly “recog- 
nized France as an atomic power on 
the same level as England.” Others 
—like La Nation, organ of De 
Gaulle’s own party—vigorously ob- 
jected to the fact that the United 
States intended to “have the right of 
veto and control everything” in the 
proposed multilateral nuclear force. 

In his bombshell press conference 
of January 14, President. De Gaulle 
removed all possible doubt about his 
attitude with a categoric “No!” 
that ‘was completely in line with his 
longstanding insistence on a purely 
national atomic force for France. 
Without mincing bis words, he re- 
buffed England’s efforts to enter the 
West European Common Market, 
and in the next breath turned thumbs 
down on present or future French 
participation in any combined nu- 
’ clear force under NATO auspices. 
France, as European, English and 
American newspapers observed with 
alarm, was “going it alone.” 

De Gaulle’s reasons for his 
“isolationist” attitude—as many in 
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- country’s 


by SCHCFIELD CORYELL 


America and England described it— 
make perfect sense within the frame- 
work of his own particular concep- 
tion of nations] grandeur and pres- 
tige, which he often seems to equate 
with independent military striking 
power. What he opposes with all 
his heart is the idea of having any 
part of the French armed forces 
swallowed up in an integrated unit 
in which no: France, but the 
United States, would have the deci- 
sive voice. As he expressed it in the 
course of the famous press confer- 
ence: “For a great people, full free- 
dom of moverrent, and the means of 
defending that freedom, is a basic 
necessity, for rp alliances have abso- 
lute value, however noble the senti- 
ments on which they are founded.” 

The fact-is that De Gaulle ada- 
mantly refuses to entrust the defence 
of France to the American nuclear 
bombs alone. At the very moment 
when President Kennedy, in his 
State of the Union message, was 
asking “How goes it with the 
Alliance ?”, France, in the person of 
De Gaulle, wes forcefully declaring 
that she cannoz count on the United. 
States, the Alltance’s strongest mem- 
ber, for salvaton in case of attack. 

The upshot of it all is that France, 
under De Gaule, will go ahead with 
the development ‘of its own national 
atomic force, despite American 
objections, aad will continue to 
invest vast sums of the taxpayers’ 
money in the manufacture and test- 
ing of atomic, then hydrogen, bombs, 
and in the production of supersonic 
planes to carry them. 


Need for Dete-rent 

Although France cannot hope to 
rival the USA or the USSR in ato- 
mic power, De Gaulle claims that the 
armed forces must be 
equipped with weapons capable of 
deterring any 2ventual aggressor by 
the enforceable threat af killing “mill- 
ions upon miLions of men.” At the 
January 14 press conference he 
stated flatly: “So long as atomic 
weapons exist in the world, nothing 
can prevent France from having 
them.” 

De Gaulle’s unwillingness to de- 


pend almost exclusively on the 
American “nuclear umbrella” for 
France’s defence has a grim logic 
of its own. At the press conference 
he pointed out, with an emphasis 
that must have been irritating to 
his American allies, that, in his 
opinion, the whole concept of world 
strategy changed with the Soviets 
gaining the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, and with them the capacity 
to devastate the USA itself. Before 
that time, he conceded, the American 
bombs and installations in Europe 
did act as a deterrent for any-would- 
be aggressor, since it was then con- 
ceivable that, in case of a military 
invasion of Western Europe, the 
US would use its deadly weapons 
against the attacker. * This threat, 
in De Gaulle’s view, kept the danger 
of such an invasion away throughout 
the period when an unstable and 
war-damaged Western Europe would 
have been unable to resist- an attack 
with her own forces. 


U.S. Security 


But now that the Soviets have the 
ability to reach the USA with their 
own terrible bombs—so runs De 
Gaulle’s line of thinking—the Ame- 
rican leaders must realize only too 
well that an atomic attack on the 
USSR would unleash an all-destruc- 
tive retaliatory atomic blow on cities 
of the USA. Would the US, then, 
risk the mass extermination of its 
own population and industrial plant 
for the defence of Europe? De Gaulle 
does not believe it, and for this rea- 
son he wants France to have atomic 
weapons of her own. 

As proof of his contention that the 
American leaders will not take their 
allies into consideration where the 
safety of the USA itself is concern- 
ed, De Gaulle pointed to the Cuban 
affair where the US took sudden and 
aggressive action against the pre- 
sence of atomic missile bases in the 
Carribbean “without consulting the 
European Allies.” 

De Gaulle objected to the Nassau 
Polaris plan, first on the technical 
ground that France, əs yet, has 
neither the atomic war-heads for 
the missiles the US would provide, 
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nor the submarines capable of trans- 
porting them—and “when. we” have 
the war-heads and the submarines, 
the Polaris will probably be obsolete 
and we will have up-to-date missiles 
of our own making.” 

But the real reason for his rejec- 
tion is that French participation in a 


multinational NATO _ force—con-- 


trolled in fact, by the United States 
—would destroy France’s own mili- 
tary autonomy, placing her at the 
mercy of American decisions at the 
most critical moments. The “escape 
clause”, specifying that each nation’s 
contribution to the multilateral arms 
pool could be withdrawn for use by 
that nation when necessary, did not, 
appareantly, impress him. 


Disappointment, Fears 

De” Gaulle’s 
“No” of January 14 caused'a com- 
motion throughout the 
world; and the commentators of 
press and raqio—who had been talk- 
ing themselves blue in the face about 
the contradictions in the Communist 
camp—were now reporting a split 
no less profound within the NATO 
alliance. 

In London and Rome—where, of 
course, immediate comments 
journalists and politicians dealt with 
the General’s negative stand toward 
England’s entry into the Common 
Market along with his rejection of the 
Nassau proposals—the _ prevailing 
attitude was one of disappointment 
combined with fear lest the open. 
split in the alliance should “play 
into the hands of Moscow.” In 
Western Germany, De Gaulle’s blunt 
rejection of the Nassau plan worried 
the Bonn officials—Chancellor Ade- 
nauer clearly has no desire to make 
the cruel choice between Paris and 
Washington. On the very day of 
De Gaulle’s hard-hitting ` -press 
conference, the American Under- 
Secretary of State, George Ball, 
reported from Bonn that prospects 
were excellent for West German 
participation in the multinational 
striking force. But Adenauer show- 
ed no interest in using his influence 
to persuade De Gaulle to co-operate. 

In Washington the strategists of 
the State Department and the Penta- 
gon were disappointeds by De 
Gaulle’s attitude, though they were 
more surprised by the forcefulness 
of his answer than by its content. 
Dean Rusk made it clear, however, 
that the US would go ahead with 
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uncompromising 


Western. 


by. 


its plans regardless of France’s 
independe-if: stand, and -would set 
up the NATO nuclear force even 
without France, in the hope, per- 
haps, that Dé Gaulle would eventual- 
ly fall in step. But nothing could 
now mask the, widening gap between 
the Frenci ruler and the “Anglo- 
Saxons”, es ‘he contemptuously des- 


‘cribes them.. 


Ina provocative series of articles 
in the lively-widely-read Leftist Paris 
weekly, Express, the publistier-editor, 
Servan-Sclreiber, gives a tentative 
answer to the question of the hour: 
Where is De Gaulle going? Perhaps 
the General—who, is in the habit of 
taking a bug, ‘historical and philo- 
sophical view of life and politics— 
feels that “hs NATO alliance, which 
unites Western Europe with the 
United States against another Euro- 
pean power; Soviet Russia, is but a 
temporary” affair. By breaking off 
France’ s ipse association with the 
United Stetes ‘and England, he may 
actually be preparing the ground for 
an ‘eventval! all-European „alliance 
stretching, froma the “Atlantic to the 
Urals”, tc: use one of De Gaule s 
own ma ‘ 


New Axis? ` 


Such an. dünne would take in 
both the Communist Eastern half 
and the Gapitalist Western half of 
Europe, but would exclude England 
and the United States. This scheme 
could invclve|.a commercial’ agree- 
ment betw2en'.the Common Market 
and its Communist equivalent, Come- 
com, and might lead to a settlement 
concerning’ Berlin and the relations 
between East dnd West Germany. 
It would bzing into existence a verit- 
able Paris-Vioscow Axis! The tradi- 
tional ties) of friendship - between 
France anc: ‘Russia—which haye deep 
roots in che history of the two 
nations—would be restored, despite. 
the basic d-ferences between the two 
regimes. ; ; 

It is true that a “Little Europe”, 

under French -hegemony—the six 
nations of the Common Market— 
could not. easily survive, if cut, off 
from both the'United States and the 
Soviet Union, for it needs support 
and allies, as well as markets and 
raw mater.als; beyond its’ borders. 
And De Gaulle probably sees that. 
Yet what “imparallelled Machiavel- 
lianism ccuid -inspire the. crafty 
French President to prepare for a 
reconciliatiba ‘with the Soviet half 
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of the Communist world by devoting 
his nation’s energies to the develop- 
ment of an independent atomic arse- 
nal, to be used as a political fulcrum 
of leverage and influence on an inter- 
national scale? 


Behind the apparent contradic- 
tion between De Gaulle’s present 
intransigence concerning negotiation 
with the Soviets and his possible 
long-term perspective of an all-Eur- 
opean alliance is his over-riding fear 
that a direct understanding: between 
the two “super-powers”—the USA 
and the USSR—would thrust Europe 
and France into the shade. At any 
rate, the hypothesis of a future 
Paris-Moscow axis cannot be light- 
ly discarded, though there is not, 
as yet, much hard evidence to sup- 
portit. A more frequently expressed 
view, especially in official circles, is 
that De Gaulle is looking forward 
to a truly bi-polar Atlantic Alliance, 
in which the Anglo-American half 
would be counter-balanced by the 
West European section, based solidly 
on the Franco-German treaty recent- 
ly signed in Paris during Adenauer’s 
historic visit to the French capital. 


Nostalgia and Hope 

Despite its ambiguities, the 
foreign policy aspects of Gaullism 
—with its strong nationalistic accent 
—correspond to a widespread senti- 
ment in France today. Nostalgia for 
the glorious past when France was 
one of the most powerful empires 
on‘earth is combined with the hope 
of seeing the country regain some- 
thing of its former stature and throw 
its weight around once again in the 
squabbling family of nations. With 
the’crippling Algerian war over and 
the economy temporarily flourish- 
ing, many patriotic Frenchmen wel- 
come De Gaulle’s attempt to make 
French power felt again as a deter- 
mining factor in world polities by 
giving this nation a key role on the 
European continent. 


But voices from the Left, sound- 
ing a warning note, call insistently 
for a break with the dangerous and 
costly policy of atomic war prepara- 
tions—whether under “national” or 
“multinational” auspices—and urge 
the nation to champion the cause of 
disarmament and act as a peace- 
maker between the rival blocs that 
threaten, from time to time, to push 
the world over the brink into a cata- 
strophic war. 
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Forgotten Father 


Opening my morning papers on - 


January 30, the sacred day when 
Gandhiji with unfaltering steps fac- 
ed his great martyrdom fifteen years 
ago, I got a shock. 

Of the four English dailies pub- 
lished from the ‘Capital, -only one has: 
cared to remember Gandhiji on the 
anniversary of his death. And of all 
papers, this is The Statesman, the 
only British-owned daily in the 
country. 

' I can understand—though I can- 

not appreciate—that the papers own- 
ed by the Dalmias and the Goenkas 
would have. very littl reason to 
remember Gandhiji’s memory. But 
what of Birlaji’s Hindustan Times? 
Should he too forget Gandhiji so 
soon? Is ingratitude so ingrained 
in wealth?’ I do not of course expect 
the present editor to follow in the 
footsteps of Devadas: Gandhi, but 
he is not known to be so very defiant 
of the boss’s wishes. Birlaji should 
have seen to it that his scribes do not 
trip so badly. In all his innocence, 
the editor of this daily thought “the 
spiral staircase of the new mansion 
of the U.S. Ambassador a better 
front-page picture than that- of the 
Father of the Nation. 

But, after all, Gandhiji-has’ hard- 
ly left any mark on the poor scribe! 


No Wiser ‘ - 

We hear nowadays a lot of criti- 
cism of Government for having kept 
our defences unprepared to‘ meet the 
Chinese: invader. Of-course, much 
of this hot wind blows over from 
America, where quite a few die-hard 


. critics of the Kennedy Administra- 


tion vre bringing the heavens down to 
prove how effete is Government of 
India and because it is rotten to the 


core it could not put up any defence - 


against the Chinese Army. 

` But I have been able to fish out 
something which shows that it was 
the American politicians who were 
last year raising the cry of Nehru 
arming to the teeth, threatening 
poor little Pakistan: Tn April last 
year, the American-Senate had the 
Foreign Assistance Act under dis- 
cussion. And in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator Sym- 
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ington, no deferder of non-align- 


ment, said many interesting things ' 


about our country ‘and of our Prime 
Minister: ' 

“I was there last fall and find 
that his army is one of the large. 
armies of the’ world, and that his air 
force was several times larger than 
any other air force i in that part of the 
world. . 

“Even though we do RA provide 
any military aid which he is so 
emphatic that h2 does not want to 
take from us, is it not irue that our 
economic aid kas enabled him to 
spend these gigantic sums’ on his 
military positior. far larger than most 
Americans have any idea of?” 

The hounds that chased Sri 
Krishna Menon out of office arid even 
went for the Frime Minister made 
one serious Charge: because the 
Government wes soft towards China 
and ‘put its faith in Peking, therefore 
the defence unpreparedness overtook 
them. Surely, American’ Senator 
Symington ‘cannot be: accused ‘of 
being soft towards China. Listen to 
what he himself had to say on this 
score: 

“I think yor will agree the Chinese 
Communists are riot currently a real 
meénace to them (Indians); because 
of the heights and the nature of the 
passes, the’ nature of terrain.” So 
Stuart Symington was no wiser thari 
Krishna Mencn less than Six months 


before Octobe 20. ie 


Below the Belt. 


Recently we have had a rash of 
American newsmen opvenag India 
and Nehru., pre bs 

Many of. those who. came were 
important men in their profession, 
but not ali could-resist the temptation 
of having a Gg.or two at the Prime 
Minister for having trusted the 
Chinese. . Here. is how the editor of 
The Saturday- Evening Post, Robert 


` Sherrod, began his. piece, “NEHRU: 


The’ Great A.wakening”’: 

“The -United States military. uni- 
form means many things to many 
people in all these far corners of the 
earth where it may be ‘encountered. 
The presence of several hundred blue 
U.S. Air Force uniforms in India 


has for Jawaharlal Nehru a special’ 


meaning inceed, and it can be put 
into one word. . The word is ‘failure’.” 

He refers to “Mr Nehru’s emo- 
tional turmoil before he asked for 
the U.S.:Aczr Force to haul Indian 


‘vealing are- the comments 


t e 
soldiers and supplies to the Hima- 
layan battlefronts’. But more re- 
: from 
Indians that Sherrod gathered at 
New Delhi: 

“Ever since a prostrate infection 
felled’ him last spring, Mr Nehru’s 
wetirement has been a favourite topic 
of discussion in New Delhi’s govern- 
ment circles. Some younger officials 
insist that Nehru- must go: ‘In a 
democracy no man should be indis-. 
pensable, and he has been in too 
long.’ A young woman intellectual 
from a rich Indian family said: ‘So 
long as Nehru remains we can never 
settle Kashmir issue with Pakistan.” 

I am dying to meet this Miss Ayub 
Khan. Sounds so swatantra. 
But the despatch ends with a foot- 


‘note that won’t please these Bright 


Young .Things from “rich Indian 
families”: - 

“As I prepared to leave him for 
the last time, I asked Mr Nehru if 
he had ever thought of retiring. 

“‘No’, he said quickly, ‘I’ve 
never-thought of it. Ceftainly not at 
the present juncture.’ He sounded 
convincing.” 


Not A Simple Man 

The reporter of the hen ae 
news-weekly, Look, Thomas Morgan, 
made fun of the policy of ‘non- 
alignment discovering “something 
Orwellian about it” for he said it 
was based on the motto “Weakness 
is Strength”’—perhaps because it is 
not based on the nuclear Sixth or 
Seventh Fleet. 

“Nehru also established himself 
as the guiding spirit of a motley 
group of so-called non-aligned na- 
tions (here was ‘2 double Orwellism : 
‘In Collective Weakness there is 
Strength’).” And he wrote that the 
six non-aligned nations “found it 
difficult to decide whether Red China 
had committed aggression against 
India.” One could almost detect 
where’ all the ammunitions came for 
those who ‘tried to heckle “Mr Aly 
Sabry in his press conference in 
Delhi or for the heroics of Acharya’ 
Ranga and Mr Frank Anthony. 

What’s interesting, however, is 
that Ambassador Galbraith told The 
Saturday Evening Post editor that 
Nehru remains “one of the towering’ 
figures of our times”, and “one in- 
formed Westerner in New Delhi”, 
told the Look. reporter that Nehru 
“ig - not a simple man.” 
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Frankly Speaking. PER f : 


I have my share of vanity—who 
has not? Still, I do not think I 


am a VIP—thank Heavens. Honestly, + 


I do not even consider myself an 
ordinarily important person. Yet, 
the Intelligence Department (or what- 
ever it is called) of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, Government of India, 
is making discreet (or indiscreet?) 
inquiries about me. So I am iy 
formed. 

The news comes from a friend i in 
New Delhi. Let us call him ‘K’ 
for convenience. ‘K? and I worked 
under the same roof—a rather leaky 
roof--for a couple of ‘years, here in 
Bombay. It is a little known fact, 
in the Ubscure lives of two unimpor- 
tant journalists. (I hope ‘K? will 
not object to that description.) Yet 
somebody in the Home Ministry 
has found it out. 

» My friend’*K’ knows another jour- 

nalists, a third-rate one, in New Delhi. 
Let us call him ‘trj’ for convenience. 
‘K had some suspicions about ‘trj’ 
who, he thought, was some kind of 
an informer, attached to the outer 
fringes of the Home Ministry. His 
suspicions were confirmed when this 
‘trj’, after a lot of humming and 
hawing, asked him if he knew a cer- 
tain G.N. Acharya, who has begun 
to write in Mainstream. He wouldn’t 
take a simple ‘No’ from ‘K’, but pro- 
dded his memory by telling him of 
his Bombay days with GNA. How 
did he know? 

‘K’ is smart. He jumped to his 
own conclusions and made his own 
decisions—in pursuit of which he, 
confidentially and with seeming re- 
luctance, informed ‘trj’ that Acharya 
used to be the organiser of the 
Shivaji Park unit of Jan Sangh in 
1945. (Jan Sangh, of course, did not 
exist in 1945, but such facts are irre- 
levant.) And then, as ‘tr? continued 
to ‘pump’ him, ‘K’, with a supreme 
disregard of the contradiction, in- 
formed “tr after some days that 
GNA used to work for a Red rag. 

Not too bad. I have done such 
things myself. The first time I 
encountered a police shadow (or at 
least became aware of one) was in 
1935, when I went to Madras to 
meet a friend who had arrived from 
Burma. With a local journalist we 

-were going about our humdrum 
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business when a chap cottoned on to 
us. The journalist promptly recog- 
nised a fariEar figure and whispered 
the news to us.. Such people are 
fair game: We soon boarded a bus 


` to Adyar with the shadow in the seat 


behind. We could have taken a taxi, 
but we wanted to „oblige him. 

By the time the journey ended, 
he must heave realised that dozens 


of the most high-ups in the govern-. 


ment hierarchy-were close to one -or 


‘other of us—an uncle, a cousin or 


just a most friendly neighbour. 
Nothing disillusioned, we found he 
boarded the same bus we took on the 
return jourrey after more than an 
hour at Adyar, mostly spent in the 
book depoi.there. I don’t know how 
he fared; we had our day’s fun. 

The first ‘time I gave myself a 
spurious “character” for police re- 
cords was jrst 23 years ago. On a 
cold morning early January 1940, my 
then Chief Reporter casually told me 
that a certain police officer wanted to 
see me. T had been seeing a few. 
police officers in the course of my 
professional ‘duties and .I found 
nothing odd -in the request. But 
when I went tc police headquarters, 
I found that two other colleagues, 
who had beer told exactly the same 
thing by the Chief Reporter, were 
also there. 

We met downstairs and exchang: 
ed notes as we climbed up. It did not 
need many words for us to under- 


stand what had happened. We play- 


ed the game without any pre-plann- 
ing. It was the finest unrehearsed 
drama. By. direct answers as well 
as mutual cherges, we conveyed to 
the officer—who | was busy taking 
notes of it all—the idea that we were 
all revolutionazies. Only one claim- 
ed he was actually’a member of the 
Communist : Perty; I was described 
as a “Congressmen—extreme left,” 
a description T fully confirmed. 

The reason was simple. We had 
simultaneously guessed what had 
happened. The then Viceroy of 
India, His Excellency Victor Alexan- 
der John Hope, Marquess of Linlith- 
gow—whom, in an outburst of fri- 
volousness Mrs Violet Alva later 
described in versa as “the friend of 
the husband af the cows in the 
land” or words.to that effect—was 


due to visit Bombay. Among other 
things he was due’to make an impor- 
tant political speech at the Orient 
Club on Jan 10. 

The Chief Reporter must have 
applied for the usual ‘Cordon 
Passes” for all of us, so that he could 


have at his disposal a few reporters. 


to cover the Viceroy’s activities. The 
interview with the officer was a part 
of the time-honoured procedure of 
security clearance. 

- We were equally determined to 
avoid that work of covering the 
Viceroy. We rightly guessed the 
results of our description of ourselves 
to the police officer: No .Security 
clearance; no cordon passes. The 
poor Chief Reporter, who never re- 
alised the trick we had played, had 
to carry the entire burden of cover- 
ing the Viceroy’s activities. Fortu- 
nately those Viceroys were not too 
active, 

I had thought that since those 
bad old days, the Intelligence-wallahs 
had acquired some finesse, though 
they have not abandoned the purpose- 
less pursuit of useless information. I 
thought so because I recently made 
the discovery that a person whom 
everybody regarded as a bit soft in 
the head is an intelligence-wallah. 
This man, I had been told, was in a 
mental hospital for some time. He 
used to ask the most obviously naive 
questions, which often elcited provo- 
cative answers. It was all fun and 
game for some who were neither 
too serious nor too prudent. 

But when he began to attend all 
kinds of political gatherings, public 
and private, and put persistent per- 
sonal questions about some people, 
someone got wise to it. Inquiries 
established the fact. Even the stay 
in the mental hospital was apparently 
aked. 

The New Delhi inquiries of which 
‘K’ wrote to me indicate that this is 
somewhat unusual. The Imtelli- 
gence' departments have neither 
changed their objectives, nor their 
methods. The same old crudities 
continue; and they certainly don’t 
seem to want the truth. A spy has 
no use for truth; it is too insipid for 


I remember my trade union days 
when an employer had apparently 
asked one of his favourites to culti- 
vate me. I was warned about him; 
but saw no reason to do anything 
other than return friendliness for 
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of Shanti Prasad Jain, Shriyans Pra- 


‘ sad Jain, Shital Prasad Jain and J. 


“~ 


Dalmia, apart from the renowned 
Ramkrishna Dalmia himself. Accor- 
ding to the findings, Shanti Prasad 
Jain was “actively associated” with 
at least four fraudulent transactions 
of companies of the Dalmia-Jain 
group. Shital Prasad Jain, a nephew 
of Shanti Prasad and Shriyans Pra- 
sad, was responsible for “most of the 
manipulations”. Shanti Prasad and 
Shriyans Prasad were held responsi- 
ble for fraudulent action. 
And these two are the main 
spokesmen of the industrialists of 
India. One of them is the President 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry—the 
very same who during the period of 
emergency has been going about pro- 
claiming the honesty of his commu- 
nity and assuring the Government 
that they could be relied upon to 
keep prices down voluntarily. The 
relationships, by marriage and other- 
wise, of the Dalmias, Jains, Goenkas 


and Birlas are complicated but fair-. 


ly well known. 

So a conspiracy to keep the 
people in the dark was comparatively 
easy, since they control the biggest 
newspapers in the country. The Times 
of India and allied publications, the 
Indian Express and allied publica- 
tions and the Hindustan Times and 
allied publications, therefore, did not 
publish these very valuable portions 
of the report which are of ‘interest 
and importance to the public. 

. The wisest way of suppressing 
these portions without taking the 
‘blame on themselves was to use the 
Press Trust of India summary.:The 
PTI is a national news agency con- 
trolled by. the newspaper bosses. 
Jt may be remembered that the Press 
Commission took note of the dangers 
of such ownership of so vital an ins- 
trument of news dissemination and 
recommended that it should be con- 
verted into a public corporation. 
Twelve years after the Préss- Com- 
mission report was published, the 
Government “is still to take steps to 


implement this recommendation. But ° 


that is another story. . 

The point is that the PTI version 
also completely omitted any refer- 
ence to the charges -against these 
potentates. And even the Delhi 
newspapers, which for the smallest 


things depend on their batteries of’ 
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special correspondents, did not have 
special staries on the Vivian Bose 
Repor: but merely used the PTI 
version—in one zase even this was 
reduced considerably. 

This is the freedom the news- 
paper-owning industrialists want. The 
freedom to defraud on the one hand 
and tc keep the people in the dark on 
the other, when their own tribe is 
involved. 

But our Incormation Minister 
cannot for the fife of him see any- 
thing wrong wita them. He does 
not think there has been any suppres- 
sion of news. He does not think 
monopoly has grown.. He does not 
think there is an” danger to our nas- 
cent democracy from this quarter. 
He is, in short, the Innocent Abroad. 
All strength to Sri Gopala Reddy. 

* x. * 
AT 9.a.M. on Republic Day the 

Pr:me Minister broadcast a spe- 
cial message regarding the organisa- 
tion af the Village Volunteer Force. 
The time of broadcast was carefully 
fixed to coincide with the actual in- 
auguration of tae scheme in thou- 
sands of villages all over the country. 
The gram sabhas were to assemble at 
that hour and teke a solemn pledge 
to work for the nation; and this was 
to be followed -by enrolment of 
volunteers for the Defence Labour 
Bank, a plan for making every villag- 
er give the country 12 days’ service 
in a year. 
` ' But what realy happened appears 
to have been qute different from the 
inspiring picture the above conjures 
up. In‘a‘large number of villages 
no such assemblage was held—the 
only function in those cases being 
flag-hoisting in the village school 
where the teacner and the taught 
dutifully paid wonted homage to the 
Tricolor. ‘Nothing much happened 
in the rest-of the village. This is true 
of a number cf villages in Uttar 
Pradesh easily accessible to Main- 
stream; and it. must be presumed to 
be trce of most other places. ` 

The ‘justificacion ‘for so presum- 
ing is very simple: there was no 
attempt at the kind of preparation 
such a scheme would need. The 
Block Development Officers had re- 
ceived a cyclostvled circular instruct- 
ing them how tc organise the Village 
Volunteer Force. The circular was 
received by the BDOs in the third 
week of January. The instructions 


- were: On January 21 the BDO was 


to summon the village pradhans and 
brief them on the scheme. On 
January 23 the pradhans were to sum- 
mon the villagers and impart the 
knowledge acquired from the BDOs. 
And on January 26 the villagers were 
to assemble and ‘take the pledge and 
enter their names in a register for 
voluntary donation of labour. What, 
indeed, could be simpler? 

The only thing forgotten would 
seem to be that even in a society of 
total mobilisation like , say, China’s, 
things cannot be done with such. 
clocklike precision—and at such 
short notice. Sri S.K. Dey would 
seem to be under the impression that 
all that is needed to raise a huge 
volunteer force all over the country 
is to issue cyclostyled circulars to his 
army of BDOs. If things were that 
simple, socialism could have been 
brought about by Act of Parliament 
alone. A scheme like the Village. 
Volunteer Force, if meant seriously 
and not merely as a publicity per- 
formance, would need quite a lot of 
preparation, perhaps at least for 
three months. For one thing, the 
villagers would have to understand 
what it was all about. Secondly, per- 
fect coordination would have to be 
established in the functioning of the 
different officials at that level. 

It will be: good for the country if 
every such scheme is first tried out in 
a limited area, with thorough prepa- 
ration, before it is attempted on fan- 
tastic proportions. The scheme no 
doubt is good. But it is hardly a 
scheme that should be dealt with on 
a haphazard basis. : 

E * eo 

WHILE it is quite obvious that the 
‘" poverty of millions of people 
which has been with us for ages can- 
not be wiped out overnight, this 
thought does not mitigate the anxiety 
created by the fears of our planners 
that even at the end of the present 
century more than a third of our 
population will still be below the 
breadline. 

Planning is a continuous process. 
In a developing economy which has 
had first of all to get rid of the heavy 
legacies of colonial rule, it is inevi- 
table that progress in the initial stag- 
es of planning should be rather slow 
and devoid of dramatic results. In 
our case, however, the pace has been 
made slower still by the privileged 
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position given to the private sector. 
The powerful vested interests of this 
sector have in various ways been 
able to put spokes in the wheel of 
advance towards a society in which 
there will be no exploitation, and in 
which no individual will be without 
employment or the means to secure 
the minimum needs for decent liv- 
ing. 

While an important section of 
the planners feel that there is no need 
to be alarmed about the situation, 
there is recognition at the highest 
Jevels that our progress so far, not 
towards socialism, but towards 
achieving a square meal for every citi- 
zen has been unconscionably slow. 
There is also a feeling among the 
planners that the attitude of the 
leaders of political parties in the 
matter of economic development 
has not been helpful. This applies 
particularly to parties of the Left. 

It is pointed out that the most 
important factor that will enable 
planning to be successful is awareness 
on the part of the people of the need 
for greater production on the one 
hand and a little privation at the 
higher income levels on the other 
over a period of time. According 
to this view, the “rich five per cent” 
forming the top crust of the popula- 
tion, economically speaking, will 
have to bear the brunt. And the 
“rich five per cent” does not mean 
merely the business and industrial 
magnates. All persons with a month- 
ly income of over Rs 200 fall within 
this top layer. 

While the need to put more and 
more curbs on the money-minting 
magnates is not denied, it is felt that 
unless those who are well off com- 
pared to the mass of the people are 
put in a frame of mind which will 
enable them to forgo some luxuries 
and some amenities for the sake of 
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the futu: well-being of the vast 
sory: nct much progress is poss- 
ible. rae 

This =-where the political leaders 
have a beg part to play. It is felt 
that the tendency to make’ political 
capital-oct of all taxation and other 
measures. goes against this need. 
After all, itis pointed out, the long- 
range economic interests of the com- 
mon peopie of the country should far 
outweigh any short-term’ political 
advantageto be secured by opposing 
the Gove-nment’s measures. 


This does not mean that the plan- 
ners are completely satisfied with the 
Government’s ‘measures. At least 
an imporzart section. of them feel 
that taxation: measures are not 
equitable in the sense of the burden 
being cast squarely on‘those who can 
bear it. There is wide support for 
Sri Dheba-’s plea that socialist plan- 
ning should be aimed at transferring, 
through fhe idevice of taxation, all 
surpluses #herever found. 


_ The mest important aspect worry- 
ing the pmrners is the continuing 
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deficiency in agricultural produc- 
tion. The States are nowhere near 
reaching the targets fixed. Progress 


in the first two years of the Third > 


Plan has been negligible. It is felt 
that unless there is a breakthrough in 
the third year, Third Plan targets 
will not be realized. The recent 
meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the National Development Coun- 
cil gave much thought to this pro- 
blem. The effect of this rethinking 
will now have to be observed. 

In this context, there is growing 
realization even among the conserva- 
tive sections in Yojana Bhavan of 
the need for early reassessment of 
the approach to land reforms. It 
is realized, in fact, that we have to 
fight the aggressor not on the Hima- 
layan frontier alone but everywhere. 
If Peking, with all its military dreams, 
finds it possible to lay stress on 
increased per capita output of food- 
grains, a democracy like ours can 
hardly afford to lag behind, and this 
realization is spurring on the plan- 
ners to new and more defermined 
efforts. 


FRANKLY 'SPEAKING...(Contd. from page 20) 


friendliness. :I was no longer a 
youngster just out of college as in 
1935, or a “risky junior reporter as in 
1940. When he asked me questions 
I gave him-the completely truthful 
answers. : 

I showed ‘him the files, told him 
what the Union had done and what 
it proposec_'to do, and even offered 
to give ‘him advance copies of the 
resolutions w2 intended to pass and 
the. memam=nda we planned to sub- 
mit. It was all public and legitimate. 
The poor -nan was completely non- 
plussed. i 

To the Home „Ministry, or any- 
body else Hr that matter who wants 
to know axything about me, I would 
like to commend the simplest and 
most dires :method open to them. 
They should invite me to write about 
myself, at a modest rate, let us say, 
of Rs 100-for a-thousand words or 
part therecf. It will be done with 
professione: ‘competence. Their spe- 
cifications.=s'to time of delivery and 
wordage wil; be fully met. And every 
word. of i will be true; though I 
can give no, assurance of its being 
useful or iiteresting. 

No? “ot don’t fancy the offer, 
eh? I tharght as much. , 


After all who wants to PAY for 
finding out the TRUTH? 
—G. N. Acharya. 
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et us re-affirm our resolve to ‘resist the aggressor. 
-slacken vigilance and determination —for this is your 
‘Take action now. Volunteer to serve in the National 
Organisations. ® Wage wer on waste and cut all 

: expenditure @ Food and clothing are valuable. 

jo not waste them ® Time is precious too. Measure it not 
rms of hours spent, but by what you accomptish 


Shoulder. your responsibilities. Act with discipline in all 
t all times, : 
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To-day let us re-affirm our resolve to resist the aggressor. 


“Do not slacken vigilance and determination —for this is your 


war. Take action now. Volunteer to serve in the National : 
Service Organisations, © Wage war on waste and cut all” 
¿unnecessary expenditure © Food*and clothing are valuable. 
‘Do not waste them ® Time is precious too, Measure it not 
n terms of hours spent; but by what you accomplish 
® Shoulder your responsibilities. Act with discipline in all 
things, at.all times. : 
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TAXATION IN EMERGENCY 


DEAR READER, 


This week the Union and State Finance Ministers conferred to lay down 
general principles on the basis of which additional resources can be raised to 
meet the pressing needs of defence and development. Thinking now seems 
happily a little less inhibited by considerations of political expediency than 
in the past. For instance, economists have been crying themselves hoarse 
for years in an effort to make the Government realize that the agriculturist 
does not pay to the exchequer in the same proportion as his counterpart in 
the urban areas, even as the urban monopolies and big business do not 
payin the same proportion as‘ the not-so-well-to-do. The pressure of 
the emergency has evidently made the Finance Ministers think seriously 
about this question, and there is an admission that political pressure has 
hitherto succeeded in defeating attempts to tax the rural rich. 

It appears to have been broadly agreed also that the States should 
depend very much less on the Centre and should earnestly try to raise the 
needed additional resources in their own areas. Whether this resolve will be 
carried out scrupulously or will remain a dead letter will be known inta few 
days, when the Budgets are presented. 

Now that general principles have been agreed to, it is necessary for the 
Finance Ministers, at the Centre as well as in the States, to keep the concept 
of reaching the goal of Socialism steadily before them while drawing up their 
taxation proposals. The feeling that elections are still quite far away 
(as TTK has reminded us) should not make them increase the burden on the. 
poor while letting the richer sections suffer little loss. Equitable distribution . 
of the tax burden, particularly in the context of a country the majority of 
whose people are poor, should not be taken to mean that everybody pays 
roughly the same percentage—as happened in the case of even voluntary 
donations for the Defence Fund. Economists have found that there is 
considerable scope for taxing the well-to-do in the urban as well as rural 
sectors, and there should be no hesitation in doing this witha firm and un- 
faltering hand. 

It is now quite clear that the conflict with China is not a passing 
phase but calls for a long period of determined and sustained preparation to 
safeguard our freedom. Peking’s attitude is a constant answer to the anti- 
emergency Swatantra squad. But what is surprising is not the Swatantra 
chorus against continuance of the emergency but the question being raised 
at the highest level in the ruling party itself. They have even thought it 
necessary to put this item on the agenda of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee. 

While it may be true that many top-level Congressmen have not taken 
the emergency seriously and continue in their old ways, that is no reason why 
the Government should jeopardise the nation’s security by relaxing the emer- 
gency. On the other hand, a legitimate complaint would be that the emer- 
gency powers assumed by the Government have not been put to proper use 
—not for wreaking political vengeance on any party or group or individuals 
but to build the national economy on sound and firm lines and ensure that 
we are self-sufficient in defence within a specified period. 

The only way to do this is by enthusing the people; and this can be done 
only by expediting the steps that will ensure at least social justice, not by 
constant reminders that the emergency is still on. The emergency is an oppor- 
tunity for the country’s builders; everything depends on how they use it. 

THE EDITOR, 





NEW REALISM IN DIPLOMACY * PAKISTANI 
TANTRUMS * HEADWAY AT MOSHI 


FROM Colombo to Karachi, New 

„Delhis diplomatic dateline ` is 
being very carefully drawn today with 
an eye to winning over as many 
friends and supporters as possible in 


a strenuous tug-of-war with two 


unscrupulous neighbours. 

The curious coincidence which 
brought two important VIPs to the 
Capital within a few days of each 
other. highlights the important fact 
that the Nehru diplomacy has lost 
none Qf its finesse and foresight 
despite the shock of the Chinese 
invasion. For, both Dr Subandrio 
and Mr Philips Talbot represented, 
in reality, the two facets of our pre- 
sent foreign. policy. Although it is 
doubtful if the Indonesian Foreign 
Minister has been able to make much 
headway in selling his principal com- 
dity for export, namely, the calling 
of a Second Bandung, his visit gave 
New Delhi an opportunity to get the 
recent damage to Indonesian friend- 
ship repaired. The scars left by 
the Sondhi episode. are to a large 
measure effaced. i 

Of more immediate interest for 
us was the active and sympathetie 
role that the Indonesian Foreign 
Minister played in trying to bring 
round Peking to a position of total 
response with regard to the Colombo 
proposals. Although some of his 
dramatic moves could not entirely 
succeed in getting over the barriers 
put up by the Chinese in interpreting 
the Colombo terms, there is no 
doubt that Dr Subandrio’s approach 
has on the whole favourably impress- 
ed New Delhi. Peking’s obduracy 
in trying to modify the Colombo 
proposals by means of so-called 
“interpretations” has irritated’ most 
of the Colombo Six—barring perhaps 
Burma—although there is under- 
standable reluctance on their part to 
make any public criticism of China’s 
stand. : l 

While ' the slow progress of 
Colombo conference diplomacy has 
not come as a surprise to observers 


here, there is an element of anxiety 


here that unless the frontier truce 
is stabilised by the onset of spring, 


tensions may mount and the danger 
of an outbreak of Chinese armed 
intrusion may grow. In this context, 
the Government is particularly worri- 
ed over the situation on the border 
of Sikkim and Bhutan, where in the 
Chumbi valley, the Chinese forces 
are concentrated in very large num- 
bers: according to some estimates, 
nearly half of the ‘total Chinese 
strength in-the entire Tibetan front- 
ler is stationed in this small pocket. 
In the, areas vacated by the Chi- 
nese, in both NEFA and Ladakh, 
the immediate problem that confronts 
New Delhi is the question whether 
our troops should step in there. 
While the Colombo proposals 
permit this with regard to NEFA 
except the two pockets of Thagla 
and Longju, the Chinese three-point 
proposals do not. In Ladakh, too, 
the Chinese withdrawal of 20 kilo- 
metres is not to be followed by 
Indian reoccupat.on. In case Peking 
goes on equivocating about the 
Colombo terms, the danger is that 
when India moves into ‘the vacated 
zone, whether in NEFA vor in 
Ladakh, the Chinese may go in for 
clashes and at the same time try to 
confuse world opinion by charges 
of “Indian intrusion”. : 
_ It is this aspect of the entangled 
issue that New Delhi is keeping in 
mind, watchfully countering any 
Chinese move on the politicel level. 
One of the ways by which clashes 
could be averted even if the deadlock 
continues is reported to have been 
suggested by some of the Colombo 
powers: New Delhi should keep Pek- 
ing informed of any troop movement 
in the areas vacated by the Chinese 
forces. It is, however, pointed out 
here that such an arrangement by 


„itself cannot be insurance against 


Chinese provocation.. 


* k CE 


JF the agonising delay over the 

Colombo mission has underlined 
the urgency of strengthening defenc- 
es, New Delhi today provides suffi- 
cient evidence of brisk preparations 


to make up for the lag of years in this 
field. - At thé samie time, the pretau- 
tion against subversion of basic 
policies was focussed last week when 
a group of Congress MPs metithe 
Prime Minister and expressed their 
apprehension--about the proposed- 
Air Umbrella. While some of the 
prominent. high-ups in the. armed. 
forces are understood to be strongly 
in favour of such a convenient shield 
provided by the U.S. Air Force, 
the Prime Minister himself is believed 
to be extremely anxious to see that 
such omnibus air aid from the West 
does not impinge upon the country’s 
sovereignty. The latest thinking on 
the question suggests that a firm 
understanding may be worked out 
with Washington so that, in case of 
any- Chinese invasion, lightning air 
strike may be arranged with the help 
of U.S. fighter planes based on places 
like Bangkok. As a concession to 
Indian feelings, it is being suggested 
that such a force may be under the 
immediate operational command of 
the LA.F. when undertaking such 
missions in defence of India’s territo- 
rial integrity. Secondly, the objec- 
tion to foreign military bases on 
Indian soil can be met by arranging 
the stationing of such a fleet outside 
India’s borders. . 

_ Although on the strictly formal 
plane, such an arrangement may be 
sold. here, observers in the Capital 
have little doubt that this may 
noi pass the scrutiny of the public. 
The Air Umbrella project, 
therefore, may turn out to be a 
thorny controversy rather than pro- 
vide for adequate defence. It is 
expected that more details of the 
scheme will be available when the 
current joint air force mission from 
U.K., Canada and U.S.A. completes 
its report in the next few weeks. 
Besides, it is likely to figure promi- 
nently in the U.S. Congressional dis- 
cussions on military aid due to begin 
soon: at least, it will then be known 
how the State Department views the 
proposition. 


ek * 


COMPLICATED factor in gett- 

A ing Western arms aid has come up 
in the form of Pakistani adamancy 
over the question. Western circles 
are informally making it clear here 
that the most serious impediment to 
giving large-scale aid for setting up 
manufacturing units for production 
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of arms is Rawalpindi’s concern that 
such factories, after meeting India’s 
requirements for defence against the 
Chinese, would turn to building up 
arms stocks to threaten Pakistan. 
Under the plea of such Pakistani 
veto, stress is being laid by the 
Western powers on a solution of the 
Kashmir question. The visit of the 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr Philips Talbot, is one more proof 
of Western anxiety that the current 
series of Indo-Pakistan talks—the 
third being now on in Karachi— 
must not face a breakdown. Mr Tal- 
bot during his talks here did. discuss 
the suggestion for partitioning the 
Valley, although the idea was not 
mooted during his meeting with the 
Prime Minister. It is noted here 
that Mr Talbot is in a better position 
to sway Indian opinion than Mr 
Harriman, in view of his long asso- 
ciation with India and the sympathy 
he has always shown for this country. 
‘However, there is hardly any opti- 
mistic prediction here about the out- 
come of these talks. Since plebis- 
cite is unacceptable to New Delhi, 





there is very little new that it could 
offer by way of alternative. On the 
Pakistani side, opinion seems to 
have hardened, and the evidence 
of it is provided by Foreign Secretary 
Dehlavwi’s inclusion in Mr Bhutto’s 
delegation: Mr Dezhlavi has earned 
prominence not only by his recent 
tirades against India in Europe but 
by the pro-China lobby in Rawalpindi 
of which he is a leading light. 
Meanwhile, exasperation coupled 
with astonishment could be noticed 
in New Delhi at some of the sugges- 
tions now being trotted out in 
America for the solution of the 
Kashmir question. For instance, the 
ingenious idea of handing over 
Ladakh to Pakistan so that India 
could concentrate on the defence of 
NEFA is taken’here as an index of 
innocence abroad rather than of 
wisdom incarnate. ao 
Observers in New Delhi have 
noticed that while on the question 
of the Air Umbrella it is the U.S.A. 
by and large that is taking the princi- 
pal role, on the issue of Kashmir, 
it is the U.K. that has so far dis- 
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‘MERGER MOVE UPSETS x 
: * VIVIAN BOSE FOLLOW-UP 


T seems unfortunate that the 

efforts for merger of the Socialist 
and Praja Socialist Parties should 
have failed. Prejudices and predis- 
positions appear to have prevailed 
rather than the interests of progres- 
sive politics. The most regrettable 
part of the whole episode is that the 
national -leadership of two parties 
swearing by socialism could not 
agree on a minimum programme 
for e¥fecting a merger. Surely this 
should have been much easier than 
alignment with parties of the Right 
which was found possible at election 
time. 

The failure has only helped to 
underline the fact that the Left is 
drifting without: adequate leader- 
ship. This is not a malady from 
which the Right suffers. Herein lies 
food for thought for all those genui- 
nely interested in building socialism 
in this country. 

Each of the parties is blaming 
the other for the collapse of the move. 
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And the national executive of each 
has appealed to the rank and file of 
the other to influence events so as to 
make merger possible. This means, 


in effect, that nothing is likely to 


happen in the near future. While 
the rank and file of the Socialist 
Party will be guided by and large by 
Dr Lohia’s attitude, the rank and file 
of the PSP have not met in confer- 
ence for three years and it is not 
known when they will. 

In other words, the leaders on 
both sides have decided to scuttle 
the move which in the first place 
was started without their prior con- 
sent. 

It all started with the formation 
of a united socialist group by the 
legislators of the two parties in U.P. 
on their own initiative. This was 
followed by joint meetings in some 
of the other States. Thus an atmos- 
phere was created in which the 
national leaders of the two parties 
had no choice but ‘to’.discuss the 


played the greatest initiative. 
* w’ % 


THE unusual interest shown in 

New Delhi in the deliberations of 
the Afro-Asian conference at Moshi 
in Tanganyika is a sign of the 
changing times. Not long ago, there 
was an air of snobbery in official 
quarters here about such unofficial 
gatherings, divested of protocol. 
The compulsion of the Chinese aggre- 
ssion has now forced us to take up 
our propaganda work seriously, 
particularly in the Afro-Asian world 
where the Chinese drive has been 
most determined. This time at 
Moshi not only was a message of 
greetings sent by the Prime Minister 
but even in the matter of sending a 
strong and well-briefed delegation, 
the External Affairs Ministry came 
out with encouraging support. The 
move has no doubt paid dividends 
in so far as the Chinese delegation 
has had to face considerable isola- 
tion and the Indian cas® got a good 
hearing in the conference lobby as 
much as in the open session. 


possibility of merger. 

. The most important question that 
has been debated vigorously in both 
camps in the past month is that of 
acceptance of the Socialist Party’s 
1962 election manifesto. In U.P, 
1t was agreed that the portions of the 
manifesto containing critical refer- 
ences to the PSP should be cut out 
and that the “programme” in the 
manifesto shold be accepted as the 
basis. Discussions. in some of the 
other States was more or less on these 
lines. But ultimately it was left to 
the national executives to come to 
terms. 

All that they did, however, was 
to fall down on the job. What 
happened in New Delhi is very inter- 
esting. The PSP executive met and 
discussed the Socialist manifesto as 
well as the Bharatpur resolution. It 
came to the conclusion that much 
of the manifesto could not be accept- 
ed. In fact, one member of the exe- 
cutive, moved a resolution for un- 


‘conditional merger, but this was 


voted down 9 to 7. Another moved 
for acceptance of the Bharatpur 


-Tesolution, and this was also negativ- 


ed. Sri H.V. Kamath is understood 


to have moved a series of amend- / 


ments to the main resolution which, 
according to Socialist Party sources, 
had the effect of nullifying acceptance 
of the manifesto. 

So the Socialist executive, which 
met subsequently, adopted a resolu- 
tion deploring “the decision of the 
National Executive of the PSP to 
reject the Bharatpur offer to unite 
on the basis of the Socialist manifesto 
adopted by the Uttar Pradesh United 
Legislative Party.” 

The manifesto consists of three 
parts. The first gives the party’s 
assessment of the national situation 
and of the role of the different politi- 
cal parties, including the. PSP. The 
reference to the PSP, which they are 
now ‘willing: to drop, is’ -not ‘very 
flatterihg: “The Praja Socialist’ Party 
is a wholly opportunist group which 
has become a ladder for becoming © 
legislators. ” The second part of the 
manifesto consists of the party’s pro- 
gramme, and the third deals with 
foreign policy. 

The crux of the dispute relates’ to 
the “programme” part. While some 


sections of this part were acceptable ...Pact did -work in- the old Central - 


to the PSP, there were acute differ- 
ences on the others. For instance, 
the PSP leadership does not accept . 
the Socialist thesis regarding reserva- 
tion for women'and backward sec- 
tions of the community’ of 60 per 
‘cent of all high ‘positions.’ But the 
most important among the differences 
relate to language and. government 
servants’ right to participate in active 
politics. 
` The Socialist leadership is not 
willing to give in on these, since it 
considers: them fundamental. On 
language the Socialist Party’s propo- 
sals are: 1. Hindi should replace 
English immediately and similarly the 
regional language in States, providing 
for reservation of all government 
jobs for the non-Hindi areas. for 10 
years, or alternatively, reservation of 
jobs on population basis permanent- 
ly; or, 2. Hindi should replace English 
immediately in all the Hindi-speak- 
ing areas, and similarly the regional 
‘language i jn each non-Hindi speaking 
area, the latter using English for 
, inter-State purposes as long as it 
desires. 

PSP sources deny that the whole 
of the manifesto was accepted as thie 
- basis for merger even in U.P. They 
draw a distinction between the 
“programme” part and the whole 


manifesto. They also say that what 
was accepted in Rajasthan was only 
the “programme” part and that in 
Tamil Nad the-joint meeting accept- 
ed the manifesto subject to modifica- 
tions and changes regarding the por- 
tions relating to language. 

In any event, the sad fact is: that 
hopes for socialist unity have been 
dashed to the ground. It cannot be 
gainsaid that personal likes and dis- 
likes’ have played a large part in the 
outcome. With this disillusionment, 
it, now seems certain that rumblings 
will begin among the rank and file of 
both parties. Perhaps polarisation 
will take place, in the sense-that a 
section of the PSP, seeing no future 
for'the party, may join the Congress, 
and the-residue may have to: think 
seriously -in terms of joining the 
Socialist Party. But this cannot be a 
simple or quick process. ` 

> Meanwhile, the leaders of the two 
parties would do well to consider 
whether, even if they cannot agree 
‘on a clear-cut long-range programme, 
they ‘cannot ‘work together in the 
legislatures. Despite the many in- 
compatibilities, the Desai-Liaqat 


Assembly. Cannot two parties which 
accept socialism find it much easier 
to do this in free India? 


* R * * 
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yy a welfare state school-books 
ought to be like bottled milk and 
pipe-water—plentiful, with purity 
guaranteed. It may be years ‘before 
our primary school’ children will 
‘have fres textbooks. But right now 
we must make a start.on improving 
‘their content. The Government of 
India has received gifts of paper and 
‘printing machinery, and it must put 
them to good use. There’is a case 
for standardising the basic books— 
as in France or Germany. Not only 
will the level’ of writing, illustration 


“and production improve; such a step 


will eliminate the thischief done by 
ignorance or vanity and will end the 
‘evils of patronage in school-book 
prescribing. 


It. is not eriough if textbooks ` 


alone are taken Care of. There must 


‘be more of general’ ‘books. In the 


production - of these, there is no 


-reason why the ‘Government should 


adopt the negative attitude of leaving 


“it all to private publishers. With inter- 


national (private sector) collaboration 
schemes flourishing and publishing 


- author. 
` rarely yield books of even passable 


‘Coleman & 


becoming a big business, this attitude 
has its hidden dangers. The State 
should exert itself more in the matter 
of publishing formative books. If it is 


- afraid of charges of political bias, 


it could assist university publishing 
houses and co-operatives of authors. 


And it could promote more autonom-: 


ous organisations—such as 
National Book Trust. 

The Trust started out big—as 
most things do in our country— 
but has not succeeded in five long 
years in becoming a factor in our 
book life, either under Sri Deshmukh 
or under Dr. G.C. Chatterjee. Dr 
Keskar, who has taken over as chair- 
man, met pressmen on Tuesday to 
outline the schemes he has formulat- 
ed for the Trust. “ One of them is to 
give the educated layman a body of 
well-produced books at moderate 
prices on our own country—its land 
and people; its hills and rivers; its 
birds, beasts and insects; its trees 
and flowers; its geology and climate; 
and its religions and literatures. 
What is more to the point, these are 
to be written by top academic people 
in non-academic style. And after 
the “know your country” series of 
some 60 books, the Trust will take up 
books on popular science. 


A book requires more than an 
That is -why- competitions 


‘the 


merit. It is here that the personality 
of an editor or publisher comes in. 
He must coax, prod and pressurise 
scholars into. writing. It is to behoped 
thai Dr Keskar’s efforts will succeed. 


* tk * 


ALTHOUGH not ' papily 
Government is understood to be 
taking steps as.a follow-up to the 
Vivian Bose Commission Report on 
the scandalous deals of the Dalmia- 
Jeins. There is already a mpve to 


‘amend ‘the Company Law, so that 


loopholes—revealed so strikingly 
in the enquiry—are effectively plug- 
ged. Besides, it is felt that further 
investigations into other suspect 
transactions of the firms are urgently 
called for and steps in that direction 
are expected soon. The principal 
characters in the drama are likely to 
be prosecuted soon and the Govern- 


-ment is reported to be preparing the 


case for their prosecution. There is 
also a proposal to convert Bennett 
Co. into. a “public 
trust, oe - 
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PATIL : FICTION AND REALITY 


by P. C. M. 


Food Minister Patil’s cocksure predictions about food production contrast 
with the incessant warnings by the Planning Commission about the crisis in ‘our 


agriculture. 


The writer, who has made a close study of the problem, pinpoints 


the weaknesses in Sri Patil’s assertions and calls for basic reforms. 


t 


For some time now, the Union 
Food and Agriculture Minister and 
the Planning Commission have been 
singing different tunes in regard to 
the performance of our agriculture. 
While the Planners are never tired 
of painting a doleful picture of what 
is happening in our fields, Sri S.K. 
Patil flamboyantly asserts all the time 
that agriculture is on velvet. Where- 
in lies the root of this disharmony? 
Are the Planners wrong in their 
assessment, or is the Union Minister 
an incorrigible optimist? 

Let us see how the two view the 
working of our agricultural sector: 
The Planners view agriculture pri- 
marily as a major instrument which, 
now and for another decade or more, 
provides the bulk of our national 
income, ensures the lion’s share of 
gainful employment to our increasing 
labour force and provides not only 


food for our teeming millions but raw- 


materials for some of our very impor- 
tant industries like textiles, jute and 
sugar. Whenever they evaluate the 
performance of our agricultural sec- 
tor, they have to assess it from all 
these points of view. 


No Saviour This 

Now, how does our ebullient 
Food Minister (I hesitate to call him 
Minister for Agriculture also) view 
it ? Obviously he has no preten- 
sions to being either an economist or 
a planner. One sometimes wonders, 
from „the company he keeps, whe- 
ther be believes in Planning at all, 
much less in Socialism and its impli- 
cations of social justice, higher pro- 
ductivity and fuller employment. 
Nor has he a rural background to 
make him familiar with the problems 
relating to agricultural development. 
His life in Bombay, his early venture 
at City reporting in that metropolis, 
his consummate skill in successfully 
manipulating the political strings of 
Bombay Congress, not to speak of 
his intimate contacts with the film 
world, hardly cut him. out as the 
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saviour of the Indian agriculturist 
or the rural economy. He is a poli- 
tical boss, pure and simple. 

When he moved into Krishi 
Bhavan, Sri Patil was painfully aware 
of the fact that that Ministry has 
been the graveyard of many a politi- 
cal reputation; save one exception, 
the late Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. But 
Kidwai combined with political 
sagacity an unfailing gift for reach- 
ing to the core of the problem 
before him through the exercise of 
his robust common sense. His bold 
move to decontrol was one such; 
for it gave a much-needed boost to 
those engaged in the time-honoured 
occupation of farming. Also, favour- 
able seasons smiled on him. 


PL-480 Economy 

Sri Patil naturally applies to the 
problems of his Ministry his own 
political shrewdness, which, in the 
Indian context, merely means align- 
ing yourself with one powerful group 
against the other and meeting each 
situation as it arises. He knows that 
food shortage has all along proved 














FRUITS OF PL-480 


How much is the harm done to 
the country’s agriculture by Sri 
S.K. Patil’s obsession with PL- 
480? 

The answer is provided by 
noted British economist Mrs 
Joan Robinson in an interview to 
Yojana, the Planning Commis- 
sion journal (Republic Day 
Number). 

She says: “There is enormous 
scope for increasing yield 
through the use of fertilisers 
and through taking better advan- 
tage of irrigation. Not enough 
is being done in this direction 
(that is, efficient farming) and 
the habit of relying on PL-480, 
I think, has weakened the incen- 
tive to do better on your fields.” 









to be the undoing of Food Ministers 
and if he cannot manipulate the vaga- 
ries of the monsoon, he can at least 
make sure of a steady flow of Ameri- 
can grains under P.L. 480! Once that 
is assured—and with his leanings 
and contacts, this is not difficult—he 
thinks dll is well with his charge. 
Intricate details of the performance of 
of the agricultural sector, which set 
many in Yojana Bhavan racking their 
brains, simply do not exist for him. 
He is either downright - indifferent 
or supremely contemptuous. 

But what are the worries of the 
Planners? If, as has been the case 
in the first two years of the Third 
Plan, agriculture has lagged very 
much behind in contributing its 
share towards the targeted increase 
of about five pér cent in our national 
income, they are inevitably driven to 
the conclusion that our. agriculture 
has failed to rise to the occasion. 

Again, if the alleviation of un- 
employment and under-employment 
and increase in per capita agricul- 
tural income do not respond to the 
continuing doses of mounting Plan 
investments in this basic: sector, 
the Planners have good’ reason to 
grumble. Of course, when agricul- 
ture fails to provide the food resourc- 
es for our people, there is generally 
an uproar which not all the inge- 
nuity of Sri Patil can silence. But 
then, he has made sure of this. If 
our agriculture fails in this, we can 
trust the American farmer to make 
it up. There is fortunately no non- 
alignment in this sphere. But the 
same is not the case if, say, in cotton, 
jute or sugarcane, the fields let down 
the nation. The Planners, however 
cannot afford to remain silent. They 
have to pinpoint the failure, however 
irksome this may appar to those in 
charge of executing our agricultural 
policies and programmes. 


Vulnerable Pivot 


Thus, so far as the Planners are 
concerned, agriculture is at once a 
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vulnerable and a pivotal sector for: 


all our Plans of economic develop- 
ment. Their criticisms have to be 
viewed in this light. 

What have our Plans done to 
agriculture and what is proposed to 
be done for it in the Third Plan? 
The net investment in agriculture, 
including that for irrigation, in the 
first two Plans was of the order. of 
Rs. 1,550 crores or about 25 per cent 
of the total public sector investments 
during the first decade of Planning. 
This has resulted in an ovearall in- 
crease of 40 per cent in agricultural 
production, which works out to an 
annual increase of about 4 per cent. 
The Third Plan envisages an invest- 
ment of another Rs. 1,718 crores 
(that is, much more than what was 
done in the first 10 years of plan- 
ning) in agriculture and irrigation. 

In return for this, the Plan casts 
the following responsibility on this 
sector: The rate of increase in 
agricultural production should be 
further stepped up to 30 per cent over 
the Plan period, that is, an annual 
increase of about 5 per cent; the 
contribution of agriculture towards 
the net domestic product should in- 
crease from about Rs. 7,500 crores 
in 1960-61 to about Rs. 8,500 crores 
at the end of the Third Plan (in other 
words, it should account for nearly 
22 per cent of the overall increase in 
net domestic product envisaged dur- 
ing the Plan period); the average 
yield per acre should increase from 
807 lb to 1,030 lb; agriculture should 
ensure that the per capita consump- 
tion of: food goes up from 16 oz 
to 17.5 oz (which itself is a miserable 
increase). Finally, agriculture should 
provide additional employment for 
about 3.5 million persons over the 
Plan period, besides providing part- 
time additional employment to 
another 6.10 million persons in its 
connected construction programmes. 


Price Line ; 

A very heavy responsibility, as 
anyone can see, is thus placed 
squarely on this sector in the Plan, 
and on its fulfilment depends a 
number of other connected achieve- 
ments of the Third Plan. In fact, 
the list shoulé put any strong-willed 
Agriculture Minister on his toes all 
the time. So much depends on him 
and the success with which he. pilots 
his Ministry in the current five-year 
period. 

Lasstly—and this is far more 


important than all the rest—the per- 
formance of agriculture is very crucial 
in holding the price line. The expe- 
rience of the Second Plan period 
reinforces the point that, given a 
substantial investment programme, 
the degree to which prices can be 
kept relatively steady depends vital- 
ly on how far agricultural production 
can be continually increased. The 
Planners had envisaged that even 
with all the built-in safeguards 
against price increases, it will still 
be necessary for the State to pro- 
mote actively agencies for purchas- 
ing and selling foodgrains if disaster 
is not to overtake us on the price- 
front. This injunction of the Plan- 
ners, administered at a time when the 
country had not witnessed the das- 
tardly attack by China with its ine- 
vitable consequence of a massive 
military build-up, is still to be taken 
up seriously by the Union Food 
Minister and his compeers in the 
States. : 


Past Performance 


What has been the performance 
of agriculture in the first two years 
of the current Plan period? The 
increase in the annual output over 
the first two years is very much 
below the level of the five per cent 
increase envisaged for reaching the 
target of 30 per cent increase over 
the Plan period. Even this meagre 
increase has been made possible, not 
by intensive cultivation, but by a net 
increase in the area under cultiva- 
tion. f 

Apart from the impact of this 
development on the cost of cultiva- 
tion and therefore directly on the 
price, this firmly sets at naught all 
hopes of progressively stepping up 
the per-acre yield in Indian agricul- 
ture, which is notoriously low by 
any standards. As if the cup of 
disappointment is not full, there is an 
inexplicable disinclination on the 
part of the farmers to use ths water 
provided from a large number of 
irrigation projects on which consi- 
-derable outlays, have been made. The 
‘crash programme for producing fer- 
tilizers with a minimum of one ferti- 
lizer factory for each State, together 
with a considerable step-up in their 
‘import, has met with an equally 
ibaffling consumer resistance. Who 
would not be perplexed by these 
developments, except one who has 
no thought at all of our country’s 
long march to prosperity and plenty? 


On top of all these doleful deve- 
lopments has come the certainty of 
a sharp increase in defence expendi- 
ture necessitated by the Chinese 
aggression. So far as agriculture 
is concerned, this has two very impor- 
tant aspects: Firstly, a good part of 
the increased internal resources has 
to come from those engaged in agri- 
culture, and secondly, agricultural 
production should so behave as to 
neutralise effectively a still further 
increase in the release of purchasing 
power. Both these are related and 
onerous responsibilities, for which 
there is only one answer: an imme- 
diate increase in agricultural produc- 
tivity and productibn. 

The dilemna of the Planners is 
thus easily understandable; what is 
tragic is that not even a ripple is visi- 
bie in the attitude and approaches of 
the Union Food Minister and his 
compeers in the State Cabinets. 

How can this vicious circle be 
broken? How can Indian agricul- 
ture be lifted quickly from the sloth 
of low productivity, out-dated 
methods of husbandry and deepen- 
ing poverty which is proving a verit- 
able drag on the other wheels of 
Indian economy which are fast 
adjusting themselves to the new 
dynamism of the times? : 


Will-o’-the-wisp 

The central problem, to my 
mind, may be stated thus: 96.5 per 
cent of the total holdings in our 
country are below 30 acres and these 
account for 71.2 per cent of the entire 
land under cultivation. If we assume 
that a minimum extent of 30 acres 
is necessary for an average size farm 
to be cultivated efficiently using all 
the modern methods and having 
enough capital resources to use irriga- 
tion water, fertilizers, improved seeds, 
etc., thën the bulk of our agricul- 
turists and a major share of our 
land under cultivation do not have 
any of these facilities and hence, 
on them the operation is not related 
to producing any significant market- 
able surplus. Their farming is 
basically subsistence farming, in 
which the stimulus of normal market 
operations is to a very large extent 
either totally absent or wholly in- 
effective. Now, to expect such an 
agricultural sector, which is pre- 
ponderantly subsistence-inclined, to 
react favourably over a long period 
to normal market incentives and so 
take to irrigation, fertilizers, better 
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seeds, etc., is surely pursuing a will- 
o’-the-wisp. The drag in our agricul- 
tural sector should be squarely traced 
to this factor. 

If agriculture is to become dyna- 
mic, responding quickly to large 
doses of public sector investment and 
taking with alacrity to improved 
methods of farming, it is essential 
that farming should progressively 
become market-oriented. 


Co-op. Farms — 

This basic transformation in the 
very functioning of our agricultural 
sector can be effected only by more 
determined and thorough-going efforts 
in imparting structural changes to 


the agricultural sector. There are no 
easier alternatives. These structural 
changes, in the shape of sweeping 
land reforms, will have to pave the 
way for the establishment of thou- 
sands of large-sized co-operative 
farms where agricultural operations 
are carried out efficiently with the 
sole purpose of progressively stepp- 
ing up the net marketable surplus of 
agricultural production. The use of 
necessary capital for this purpose 
and the need for increasing the yield 
per acre will all automatically get 
highlighted only in operations under 
such conditions. 

It is here that a more vigorous 
pursuit ‘of ideology will give to all 


our policies and programmes a sense 
of direction and sense of purpose. 
The Nagpur Resolution courageously 
tried to blaze the trail, but hardly 
was the ink on it dry when the move 
was effectively scotched. The Union 
Food Minister is contemptuous of 
any talk about it and the Planners 
are meek, lukewarm and hesitant. 
There is certainly discord in their 
tunes; but, between the two discord- 
ant notes, the biggest segment of the 
nation’s economy continues to stag- 
nate and, what is worse, we have the 
‘spectacle of large and continuous 
investments made in it from the pub- 
lic sector, with no tangible fruits 
coming therefrom, 


PUBLIC FRAUD UNLIMITED 


According to popular belief, busi- 
ness is organised selfishness. The 
bigger the business, the bigger the 
thimblerigging. Some of the old- 
world rich men did not bother too 
much to conceal their predatory 
activities. The more modern indus- 
trial magnates adopt more refined 
and sophisticated methods. 
` The corporation’ counsel, the 
legal twister, is always at their 
elbow. Law can be harnessed to 
make the way smooth for Big Busi- 
ness to get away with its loot. This 
is one of the implications of the 
Vivian Bose Inquiry Commission’s 
report on the Dalmia-Jain group of 
industries presented to Parliament 
on Jan 23. 

The difference between the old 
and the new type of business sharp- 
ers can be judged from an instance 
mentioned in the Press Commission’s 
report in 1954. Said the Commission: 
“The proprietor of one of the biggest 
newspapers in this country volunteer- 
ed the statement that he had com- 
mitfed every crime short of murder! 
Not knowing whether to take this 
as an attempt at humour, we put the 
specific question whether he had 
committed dacoity. His answer was 
more or less to the effect that the spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak!” 
(Part I, page 271). 


Facade and Reality 
Now such brutally frank men are 
no good for big industry, They incur 
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the government’s disfavour. They 
bring private enterprise into dis- 
repute. They must be kept in the 
background. Even if they cannot be 
totally excluded, there ought to be a 
facade which gives a respectable 
appearance to the organisation. This 
seems to be the explanation for the 
proposed arrangement to dissolve 
Dalmia-Jain group by stages. No 
wonder the Vivian Bose Commission 
was not deceived. 

Sri Shanti Prasad Jain is a suave, 
smooth, sophisticated industrialist. 
He is so unlike his father-in-law, Sri 
Ramkrishna Dalmia. Yet the Com- 
mission found that as the “key man, 
second only to Dalmia”’, he was 
“actively associated” with at least 
four fraudulent cases which it has 
enumerated. 


Basic Issues 

The inquiry serves to bring into 
prominent relief some other issues 
of publicimportance. One is whether 
it is prudent for the Government to 
appear initially indifferent or help- 
less when the process of boisterous 
expansion in private enterprise takes 
place and then act belatedly when 
such expansion tends to be injuri- 
ous to public interest. 

Apart from the Mundbra and 


Dalmia-Jain episodes, .there are aca- - 


demic researches which provide an 
inadequate insight into the process 
of spectacular expansion of some 
indigenous industries in recent years. 


There is the study ôf Sri R.K. 
Hazari on ownership and control 
in the corporate sector based upon 
data relating to companies in which 
Tatas, Mafatlals, Walchands and 
Mahindra had an interest of one kind 
or another in or about 1958. Then 
there are studies by . unattached 
scholars in universities. An -illus- 
trative, not exhaustive, study of the 
concentration of joint stock company 
holdings in Andhra has been made 
by Sri B.P. Rao, Reader in Com- 
merce, Osmania University. 

There are dangers in such con- 
centrations. In a catalogue of its 
findings under the caption, “Abuse of 
Control”, the Bose Commission has 
pointed out that the funds of public 
companies, banks and insurance 
companies were improperly used by 
the Dalmia-Jain group for buying 
shares of other companies with large 
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accumulated resources to obtain con- 
trol over them. The Commission 
added that this was frequently done 
in the commercial world and that it 
was not questioning the practice as 
such, but in the companies that it 
had examined it was done for impro- 
per ends. 

The determination of propriety 
is a ticklish point. The follies of some 
companies may be blatant. But 
others, while managing to conform 
to the literal provisions of law, 
may evolve techniques which hamp- 
er the progress of socialism in this 
country. 

The Andhra study has shown that 
the concentration of company hold- 
ings in a few hands is more serious 
than the bare figures indicate be- 
cause some of the shareholders listed 
separately are members of one family 
or employees or friends of persons 
who are the real owners of the shares 
standing in others’ names. Thus 
favouritism,e nepotism and corrup- 
tion of various kinds thrive. 

Concentration of resources in a 
few private hands has other dangers. 
It creates distortions in the coun- 
try’s economy. It breeds arbitrary 
tendencies. It makes for wasteful 
consumption. It sets false canons 
of social prestige. The conspicuous 
waste of the few results in the feverish 
exertions of the many to copy that 
example in the irrational belief that 
such conduct is exemplary. Meaning- 
less waste is thus multiplied. 


Pressure Groups 

Above all, concentration ‘of 
wealth and power in a few hands has 
pernicious influence on the country’ S 
politics. It results in “pressure 
groups” in the legislatures’ Even 
ministers are hypnotised. Thus social- 
ist policies are diluted or destroyed. 
It may be argued that in a free, demo- 
cratic country all kinds of ‘ ‘lobbies” 
are inescapable. But the dice are 
heavily loaded in favour of huge 
industrial complexes with their large 
resources. ; 

Even direct intervention in poli- 
tics by corporate businessmen or their 
executives is common. The Swatan- 
tra Party is allegedly sponsored and 
supported by such corporate interests. 
At the twentyfifth annual general 
meeting of the shareholders of the 
Associated Cement Companies, on 
Jan 19, 1962, Sri G.G. Dharadhar 
made a speech in which he alleged 
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that a top executive who is also the 
chairman of the Bombay branch of 
the Swatantra party had used the 
companies’ facilities and time for 
party work. In another instance, 
a director of the Tata group of com- 
panies took Acharya J.B. Kripalani 
to the office of the company and 
introduced him to the employees 
during the hectic North Bombay 
election campaign. The employees’ 
reaction is a ballot secret. 


Obstacles 

The seductive graces of powerful 
industrial magnates have often an 
irresistible appeal to officials. In the 

Mundhra affair, the shortcomings of 
some important officials were expos- 
ed. Again, the Vivian Bose Com- 
mission, has said in the latest inquiry: 
“The favourite method wasto bring 
the companies to voluntary liquida- 
tion, appoint a willing liquidator 
who fell in with the scheme, get a 
scheme of arrangement sanctioned by 
courts, hand over all the assets and 
records and books to a purely R.K. 
Dalmia concern in which the direct- 
ors were the tools of Dalmia, and 
then get the transferee company to 
destroy the books and records so 
that traces of the frauds and mani- 
pulations were destroyed.” 

_ Once concentration of industries 
occurs and a few industrialists are 
entrenched in their positions, it 
becomes enormously difficult both 
to cenduct a thorough probe into their 
affairs and to set matters right. 
The Vivian Bose inquiry has confirm- 
ed this impression. The Com- 
mission, first headed by the late 
Justice Tendolkar in 1956, found its 
progress impeded by repeated peti- 
tions before the High Court and the 
Supreme Court, refusal or failure of 
the persons concerned to give evi- 
dence, and destruction of books and 
records. 


These are some of the dangers 
and difficulties where a corporate 
sector is allowed to become powerful 
and a few individuals are permitted 
either to defy the law flagrantly or to 
evade their social oblfgations. So 
long as they get the impression that 
their conduct may remain uncorrect- 
ed or is condoned, they will ignore 
Government’s professions and poli- 
cies. 


Govt’s Task 

Therefore, the Government must 
show that it means business. This can 
be done in two ways. First, erring 
individuals and companies must be 
brought to book. There are enough 
weapons in the Government’s 
armoury to achieve this object. 
Second, there must be a comprehen- 
sive inquiry. The Bose Commission’s 
findings must stimulate Parliament- 
ary interest in the whole gamut of 
the private sector. There is now 
increasing evidence to show that it 
has skeletons in its cupboard. 

The argument that an overall 
inquiry will destroy the climate for 
th country’s industrial development 
will not wash. Business confidence 
in a myth. No American President 


enjoyed this confidence as completely - 


as President Hoover. Yet the Wall 
Street Crash and the Great Depres- 
sion came. President Eisenhower 
also enjoyed business confidence. Yet 
under his presidentship the growth 
of output slowed down and the rise 
in profits gradually ground to a halt. 
In fact, a recent profound investi- 
gation by “Mark Espernay” in the 
January issue of Esquire comes to the 
conclusion that the worse the state 
of business, the higher the confidence 
will be, and the better the business 
situation the worse the state of con- 
fidence. India can take a lesson 
betimes from these experiences and 
conclusions. E 
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Sino-Soviet Differences 


“ Even to the seasoned politician the widening rift in the Communist world is a baffling 


phenomenon. 


Why has this cleavage between Moscow and Peking come about? What 


are its implications for the Communist ‘world? What will be its repercussions on the rest of 


the world, particularly the Afro-Asian n 
for readers of Mainstream. 


ations? Four writers answer these’ questions _ 


PEKING’S CASE X-RAYED 


We can all readily agree with the 
Peking People’s Daily that “the inter- 
national Communist movement is 
today at a critical juncture” and that 
“the unity of the Socialist camp and 
of the international Communist 
movement is under a grave threat” 
(editorial, Jan 27). . 

The gravity of the situation can 
hardly be overestimated. China 
accounts for nearly two-thirds of the 
total population of the Socialist 
camp. The Chinese Communist 
Party, with a membership of néarly 
two crores, is the largest in the 
world. The leadership of such a 
party and such a country is today 
acting on the belief that the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Communist Party 
since the death of Stalin has fallen 
into the hands of “irresponsible”, 
“cowardly”, right-reformist revision- 
ists and that it has succeeded in 
corrupting the leading groups of a 
majority of the world’s Communist 
parties. The leadership of the Soviet 
Communist Party, on the other hand, 
and together with it most leaders of 
the international Communist move- 
ment, are convinced that the group 
now in control of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party.has been so totally 
gripped by left-sectarian dogmatism 
and rationalism that it is following 
ultra-Stalinistic policies at home and 
Trotskyite policies abroad. j 


The Two Positions 


Shorn of jargon, verbiage and 
diplomatic understatements, the two 
positions can be sunimed up thus: 
Peking is convinced that if Khrush- 
chev is not overthrown in time, 
a large part of the international Com- 
munist movement will soon degene- 
rate into a social-democratic move- 
ment, betray the world revolution 
and surrender the interests of the 
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Socialist camp to the U.S. imperial- 
ists. Moscow is equally strongly 
convinced that if the Chinese Com- 
munists do not soon change their 
leadership, the latter- will sooner or 
later push the Soviet Union and the 
Socialist camp into a war with the 
U.S., plunging the whole world into 
a nuclear holocaust. 

If the issues are not yet so clear 
in the minds: of many Communists 
in India and abroad, one of the main 
reasons is the confusion created by 
the Chinese insistence on what in 
Communist parlance will.be called 
certain questions of form. 

There. is a traditional dislike 
among Communists of bringing up 
inner-party or inter-party issues in 
public discussion. Mainly to capi- 
talize on this sentiment, the Chinese 
leaders have been arguing furiously 
that they are not responsible for 
starting a public controversy with the 
Soviet leaders and that it was Mos- 
cow which first attacked a fraternal 
party, the Albanian Party of Labour, 
at the 22nd Congress, of the CPSU. 
Recently, when Khrushchev, address- 
ing the Sixth Congress of the Social- 


ist Unity. Party of Germany in Ber- . 


lin, made an appeal for the cessation 
of all- public’ criticism of fraternal 
parties, the Chinese replied that it 
was for the party which attacked 
first (that is, the Soviet. Party) to 
take the initiative in this matter. `' 


Moscow Documents 


Another question of form that 
the Chinese have.raised is that of the 
Moscow (12-Party) Declaration of 
1957 and the Moscow (81-Party) 
Statement of 1960. The’ Chinese 
leaders have been arguing that not 
the 20th or the 22nd Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party but these two 
documents are the policy documents 


of the international Communist 
movement, and further that, while the 
Chinese Party has been loyally, im- 
plementing the line laid down in 
these two documents, the « Soviet 
Communist Party, and the parties 
following its lead have been guilty 
of contravening this line. The essence 
of the present crisis, according to 
the Chinese, is that “the Moscow 
Declaration and the Moscow State- 
ment—the common basis of the unity 
of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of all countries—are in great 
danger of being publicly torn up” 
(People’s Daily editorial, Jan 27). 
The Chinese have also made it clear 
that’ in their view genuine unity in the 
international Communist movement 
is possible only on the basis’ of these 
two documents. Unity on any other 
basis will be “sham unity” wholly’ 
unacceptable to the Chinese. 

On both these questions of form 
Peking is in the wrong, though 
unfortunately Moscow has not yet 
thought it. possible or necessary to 
clarify this point. 


Attitude to Tito 


‘For one thing, the Communist 
Party which was attacked first after 
the 1957 world conference of Com- 
munist Parties and the adoption of 
the 12-Party Moscow Declaration and 
which was condemned and decried 
publicly by other Communist parties. 
was not the Albanian Party but the 
Yugoslav. Party, and those who 
initiated that campaign of abuse and 
slander against a fraternal party 
were the Chinese leaders. The Soviet 
leaders also criticised the Yugoslavs 
for not agreeing to sign the 12-Party 
Moscow Declaration and later for 
taking certain positions in_ their 
new programme which Moscow 
thought to; be revisionist. But this 
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Was, except for certain aberrations, 
a more or less comradely or fraternal 
criticism, seeking correction of Yugo- 
slav policies rather than the over- 
throw of Yugoslav leadership. Chi- 
nese Criticism, in contrast, was from 
the beginning hostile, 
Tito and his comrades as conscious 
agents of U.S. imperialism. 

It will also be recalled that at the 
1960 conference of Communist Par- 
ties, the Chinese were not satisfied 
with the condemnation of Yugoslav 
views as revisionist. The 81-Party 
Statement adopted at that conference 
said that the Yugoslav leaders’ poli- 
cies had exposed the Yugoslav people 
to the danger of losing the revolu- 
tionary gains achieved through a 
heroic struggle and it called for 
“active struggle to safeguard the 
Communist movement from the anti- 
Leninist ideas of the Yugoslav revi- 
sionists.”” The Chinese wanted that 
the document should further instruct 
all the Communist parties “‘to isolate 
the Yugoslav revisionists from the 
international working class move- 
ment.” It was only the determined 
opposition by the Soviet and Italian 
delegations that blocked the Chinese 
amendment. By rejecting the 
amendment, the 1960 Conference in 
effect laid down that the struggte 
against Yugoslav revisionism was to 
be carried on within certain limita- 
tions. The Chinese immediately 
after the conference wantonly ignor- 
ed these limitations, revived the spirit 
of the 1949 Cominform resolution of 
the Stalin-Beria era and declared 
that Yugoslavia had turned into a 
capitalist country and that the 
Yugoslav leaders were in fact fascist 
“lick-spittles” of U.S. imperialism. 
(No Chinese leader, it should be 
added, ever explained how Peking 
had come to regard Yugoslavia as a 
Socialist country and her leaders as 
fellow-Communists during 1955-57!) 


Khrushchev’s Warning 

The second Party to be attacked 
publicly was again not the Albanian 
Party but the much-maligned Soviet 
Party, and those attacks were again 
by the Chinese leaders. This happen- 
ed after Khrushchev’s tour of the 
U.S. and his talks with President 
Eisenhower, when the Chinese laun- 
ched a press and radio campaign 
against all efforts to achieve an inter- 
national detente. Even before this 
they had not hesitated in counter- 
posing their communes to Russia’s 
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denouncing | 


Soviets, their Big Leap to the Soviet 
Union’s Seven-Year Plan, and their 
General Line to the Soviet Plan for 
Building Communism, boasting that 
China would enter Communism 
much earlier than Russia could. 


Now they made it a point to open 
their guns at the off-shore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsui whenever 
Khrushchev made a move towards 
some sort of understanding with the 
U.S., compelling the Soviet Premier 
to issue a guardedly-worded warning 
to the hotheads in Peking. Landing 
at Peking airport on Sept 30, 1959, 
soon after the completion of his 
American tour, Khrushchev told the 
Chinese welcoming party: “We must 
think realistically and understand 
the contemporary situation correctly. 
This, .of course, does not by any 
means signify that if we are so 
strong, then we must test by force 
the stability of the capitalist system. 
This would be wrong, the peoples 
would not understand and would 
never support those who would think 
of acting in this way...If the people 
do not want. it, even such a noble 
and progressive system as socialism 
cannot pe imposed by force of 
arms. 


That Khrushchev’s advice pro- 
duced no effect became clear when 
the Chinese forces attacked Indian 
troops at the Kongka Pass and the 
observer at the Warsaw Pact meeting 
of Feb 4, 1960, announced that the 


Chinese Government would not 
consider as binding any inter- 
national disarmament agreement 


arrived at without its participation. 


Ideological War 


In April 1960, on the 90th anni- 
versary of Lenin’s birthday, the 
Chinese declared an open ideological 
war against Moscow by publishing 
the notorious articles which were 
later reprinted in the collection en- 
titled “Long Live Leninism’’. Peace- 
ful co-existence, the thesis that the 
paramount duty of the Communists 
today is to fight for world peace, 
the thesis about the possibility of 
averting a new world war and of 
eliminating wars in general even 
before imperialism has been eliminat- 
ed, the thesis about the possibility of 
effecting a peaceful, parliamentary 
transition to socialism, the thesis 
about the need of establishing a 
close alliance of socialist countries 
with the newly independent countries 


of Asia and Africa—every single 
formulation of the 20th and 21st 
Congresses of the Soviet Communist 
Party and of the 1957 (12-Party) 
Declaration was in these articles 
atiacked and denounced as a revi- 
sionist illusion and a call issued to 
the Communists of the world to 
struggle against the modern revision- 
ists and against “some people who 
are not revisionists, but well-inten- 
ticned persons who sincerely want to 
be Marxists, but get confused in the 
face of certain new historical pheno- 
mena,’ 

Public memory being proverbially 
short, it is perhaps necessary to 
point out that the 1960 conference of 
81 Communist Parties had to be 
called precisely because of the conti- 
nuous Chinese attacks on the Soviet 
Party and Peking’s unceasing efforts 
to utilise the meetings of every inter- 
national mass organisation (e.g., the 
world Federation of Trade Unions, 
the World Council of Peace, the 
World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, etc.) to build up a front 
against the Soviet Communist 
Party. The abuses hurled on Khru- 
shchev without naming him after the 
U-2 incident and the breakdown of 
the (Paris) Summit that never was, 
the whisper campaign launched by 
the China Lobby inside every Com- 
munist Party (saying, for example, 
that Khrushchev had promised to 
Eisenhower that for the coming 10 
years he would support no movement 
of national liberation or that 
Khrushchev by remaining neutral in 
the India-China border dispute was 
in effect supporting a bourgeois 
government against a fraternal social- 
ist country), the Chinese attempts to 
indoctrinate Soviet citizens working 
in China against their own Party— 
these are facts the world must remem- 
ber when the Chinese leaders today 
claim that the Soviet Party was the 
first to criticise a fraternal ‘party 
publicly. 


Thin Veil 


It is true that the Chinese, during 
their anti-Soviet campaign, were care- 
ful not to name Khrushchev or the 
CPSU.: Instead, they used the tech- 
nique of indirect references and in- 
nuendoes which left nobody in 
doubt about who was being attacked. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Chinese, even today, are not. naming 
the Soviet Party or its leader, though 
they have hurled at them every single 
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epithet of abuse in the Marxist voca- 
bulary. This has in no way helped 
to make the dispute less bitter; on 
the contrary, as Togliatti recently 
pointed out, this has further exacer- 
bated the situation. If the Chinese 
were atiacking the Soviet Party by 
name, they would probably have been 
more careful in choosing their words. 
In any case, this is not a method of 
controversy which can be called 
honest, brave or Marxist. And it 
certainly cannot be used as an 
alibi. . 
Defending their Albanian croni- 
es, the Chinese have been saying that 
the Albanian leaders cannot be blam- 
ed for making open attacks on the 
Soviet Party because they are doing 
so only in self-defence. Facts reveal 
exactly the reverse picture. The 
Soviet party took up cudgels against 
the Albanian leaders and criticized 
them publicly at the 22nd Congress 
of the CPSU one year after the Alba- 
nians had started acting as Peking’s 
storm-troopers in East Europe. They 
played this role at the 1960 confer- 
ence of 81 Communist Parties where 
they scandalised the gathering by 
their crude attacks on Khrushchev 
and Suslov; and they have been con- 
tinuing to play this role ever since. 
In spite of this provocative beha- 
viour of the Albanian leaders, the 
Soviet party has never ceased to 
regard Albania as a socialist country. 
In contrast, the Chinese, just because 
they differ with Yugoslav policies, 
have declared that Yugoslavia has 
long ago degencrated into capitalism. 
The significance of this difference in 
attitude towards an “erring” party 
shows who is more concerned about 
maintaining the unity of the inter- 
national Communist movement. 


Crucial Documents 

Before we come to the circums- 
tances in which the speakers at the 
Cofamunist Party congresses in 
Rome, Prague and Berlin were com- 
pelled to make public criticism of 
the Chinese Communist Party, we 
must deal with the sgcond question 
of form raised by Peking, 1.e., the 
question of the Moscow Declara- 
tion and the Moscow Statement 
which the Chinese claim they are 
implementing in letter and in spirit. 
There are two parts of this question 
as raised by the Chinese: (1) That 
since these two documents were ado- 
pted by the international conferences 
of Communist Parties, they are obliga- 
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tory for all Communist parties un- 
like the documents adopted at the 
20th Congress of the CPSU which 
are obligatory for the party alone; 
and (2) that the Soviet leaders and 
their supporters are on the point of 
tearing up in public these two docu- 
ments and thus are about to destroy 
the only possible basis of unity in 
the international Communist move- 
ment. 

With regard to the first part, it 
willbe enough to quote the Declara- 
tion and the Statement. The 1957 
Moscow Declaration says: ‘The 
historic decisions of the 20th Con- 
gress of the CPSU are of tremend- 
ous importance not only to the 
Soviet Communist Party and to the 
building of Communism in the 
USSR, they have opened a new stage 
in the world Communist movement 
and pushed ahead its further develop- 
ment on the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism lines.” 

The 1960 Moscow Statement 
says: “The Communist and workers’ 
parties unanimously declare that the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has been and remains the 
universally recognized vanguard of 
the world Communist movement, 
being the most experienced and steel- 
ed contingent of the international 
Communist movement. The experi- 
ence which the CPSU has gained in 
the struggle for the victory of the 
working class, in socialist construc- 
tion, and in the full-scale construc- 
tion of Communism, is of fundament- 
al significance for the whole of the 
world Communist movement. ..The 
historic decisions of the 20th Con- 
gress of the CPSU...have initiated 
a new stage in the world Communist 
movement and have promoted its 
development on the basis of Mar- 
xism-Leninism.” ` 


Unreconciled 

In other words, loyalty to the 
1957 Moscow Declaration and the 
1960 Moscow Statement demands 
loyalty to the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU too. One cannot swear by the 
two international documents and at 
the same time declare that the 20th 
Congress is not binding. The truth 
is that the Chinese leaders have never 
reconciled themselves to the Soviet 
party’s decision to liberate itself and 
world Communism from the prison- 
house of Stalinist dogmatism. The 
20th Congress opened a new stage 
in the world Communist movement 


precisely because it denounced the 
Stalin cult and initiated the process 
of liberalisation, democratisation and 
humanisation of Communism. The 
Chinese leaders want to—are deter- 
mined to—halt this process and turn 
the clock back. That is why they 
are counterposing the 1957 and 1960 
documents to the 20th Congress and 
asking the Communist Parties to 
reject the latter, hiding the fact that 
they had themselves in 1957 and 
1960 pledged to regard the 20th Con- 
gress as the guide for their activity. 
With regard to the second part 
of the question, even a cursory 
glance at the two international docu- 
ments will reveal that on all the issues 
that today divide the Soviet and 
Chinese parties, the issues of war and 
peace, peaceful co-existence and 
export of revolution, peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism, and alliance with 
the newly-liberated Afro-Asian coun- 
tries, the two documents endorse the 
Soviet positions. In each. case it 
will be found that the Chinese are 
ignoring the central, operative claus- 
es of the documents and sticking to 
certain subsidiary, qualifying clauses 
which they were able to get inserted 
in the name of the unity of the move- 
ment. 


Peace and Revolution 

The Chinese believe that war is 
inevitable and that it will only lead 
to the speedier end of capitalism, 
that revolution and not peace is the 
paramount task of the Communist 
movement despite the danger of a 
nuclear holocaust which will make all 
revolutions meaningless. The Soviet 
party believes that the first task is to 
save the world for revolution by 
averting a nuclear war and that 
peaceful coexistence and peaceful 
economic competition between the 
two systems is the way to ensure the 
most favourable conditions for the 
development of the revolutionary 
movement in the capitalist and 
dependent countries. What do the 
two international documents say on 
this question? 

The 1957 Declaration says: “In 
our epoch world development is 
determined by the course and results 
of the competition between the two 
diametrically opposed social sys- 
tems..,The Communist and workers’ 
parties taking part in the meeting 
declare that the Leninist principles 
of peaceful co-existence of the two 
systems, which have been further 
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developed and brought up-to-date 
in the decisions of the 20th Con- 
gress of the CPSU, are the sound 
basis of the foreign policy of the 
socialist countries and the depend- 
able pillar of peace and friendship 
among the peoples...The Commu- 
nist parties regard the struggle for 
peace as their foremost task. They 
will do all in their power to pre- 
vent war...The defence of peace is 
the most important world-wide task 
of the day. The Communist and 
workers’ parties in all countries stand 
for joint action on the broadest pos- 
sible scale with all forces favouring 
peace and opposed to war.” 


Preventing War 
The 1960 Moscow Statement of 
81 Parties says: 


“The problem of war and peace 
is the most burning problem of our 
time...The aggressive nature of 
imperialism has not changed. But 
real forces have appeared that are 
capable of foiling its plans for aggres- 
sion. War is not fatally inevitable... 


“The time has come when the 
attempts of the imperialist aggressors 
to start a world war can be curbed. 
World war can be prevented... 


“The democratic and peace forc- 
es today have no task more pressing 
than that of safeguarding humanity 
against a global thermonuclear war. 
The unprecedented destructive power 
of modern means of warfare demands 
that the main actions of the anti- 
war and peace-loving forces be direct- 
ed towards preventing war. The 
struggle against war cannot be put 
off until war breaks out, for then it 
may prove too late for many areas 
of the globe and for their population 
to combat it. The struggle against 
the threat of a new world war must 
be waged now and not when atom and 
hydrogen bombs begin to fall, and it 
must gain in strength from day to 
day. The important thing is to curb 
the aggressors in good time, to prevent 
war, and not to let it break out. 


“The meeting considers that the 
implementation of the programme for 
general and complete disarmament 
put forward by the Soviet Union 
would be of historic importance for the 
destinies of mankind.... 

“The Communists regard it as their 
historic mission not only to abolish 
exploitation and -poverty on a world 
scale and rule out for all time the 
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possibility of any kind of warin the 
life of human society, but also to deli- 
ver mankind from the nightmare of a 
new world war already in our time. 
The Communist parties will devote all 
their strength and energies to this 
great historic mission.’ (Emphasis 
throughout as in original’. 


Transition to Socialism 

On the question of forms of tran- 
sition’ to socialism, the Soviet party 
believes that in the changed condi- 
tions of the modern world and 
because of the increased influence of 
socialist ideas and the existence of the 
world socialist system, it is possible 
in many countries to effect a peace- 
ful transition and use the parliament 
to bring about fundamental social 
changes. The Chinese believe that 
socialist revolution is impossible 
without a civil war and violent 
smashing of the bourgeois state 
apparatus and that to believe other- 
wise is out-and-out revisionism a la 
Trotsky and Bernstein. 


The 1957 Declaration says: ““To- 
day in a number of capitalist coun- 
tries the working class, led by its 
vanguard, has the opportunity, giv- 
en a united working class and popu- 


lar front or other workable forms 


of agreement and political co-opera- 
tion between the different parties and 
mass organisations, to unite a majo- 
rity of the people to win state power 
without civil war and ensure the 
transfer of the basic means of pro- 
duction to the hands of the people. 
Relying on the majority of the 
people and decisively rebuffing the 
opportunist elements incapable of 
relinquishing the policy of com- 
promise with the capitalists and land- 
lords, the working class can defeat 
the reactionary anti-popular forces, 
secure a firm majority in parliament, 
transform parliament from an instru- 
ment serving the class interests of the 
bourgeoisie into an instrument serv- 
ing the working people, launch a re- 
volutionary mass struggle, smash the 
resistance of the reactionary forces 
and create the necessary conditions 
for peaceful realisation of the social- 
ist revolution.” 


The 1960 Statement of the 81 
Parties incorporates this whole para- 
graph, and in addition calls upon the 
Communists in capitalist countries 
to unite the people behind demands 
for “the protection and extension of 
democracy, nationalisation of the 


key branches of economy and demo- 
cratisation of their management, 
the use of the entire economy for 
peaceful purposes in order to satisfy 
the needs of the population, imple- 
mentation of radical agrarian re- 
forms, etc.” 


In other words, it asks the Com- 
munists to fight precisely for those 
“structural reforms” by demanding 
which the Italian Communist Party 
has incurred the wrath of the Chinese 
leaders, 


With regard to the newly-liberat- 
ed young national states of Asia 
and Africa, the Soviet Party and 
Government have for long followed 
the policy of sincere friendship, dis- 
interested aid and non-interference 
in the internal affairs of thse states. 
The Chinese leaders, on the other 
hand, have treated the non-Com- 
munist nationalist governments of 
these states as potential if not actual 
satellites of imperialism, exercised 
different kinds of pressure on them 
(as in the case of Burma, Indonesia 
and India), and tried to instigate the 
people of these. countries to over- 
throw. their governments. 


Violation of Directive 

In this matter again they have 
violated the express directives of the 
most representative conference of the 
Communist Parties. The 81-Party 
Statement of 1960 says: “The Social- 
ist countries are true and sincere 
friends of the peoples fighting for 
liberation and of those who have 
thrown off the imperialist yoke. 
While rejecting on principle any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of young 
national states, they consider it 
their internationalist duty. to help 
the peoples in strengthening their 
independence. They help and sup- 
port these countries generously in 
achieving progress, creating a nation- 
al industry, developing and consoli- 
dating the national economy and 
training national personnel. They 
co-operate with them in the struggle 
for world peace and against imperial- 
ist aggression.” 

It is needless to add that the 
Chinese behaviour towards India 
violates every line of this directive 
—and to cap everything the Chinese 
are now complaining that those 
Communists who are not prepared 
to support their aggression against 
India are violating proletarian inter- 
nationalism! f 


MAINSTREAM 


HOW AMERICA VIEWS THE RIFT 


The United States has belatedly 
taken official notice of the growing 
ideological rift between the Soviet 
Union and China. After statements 
by officials of the State Department 
in the wake of the Cuban crisis and 
the Chinese invasion of India, Presi- 
dent Kennedy dwelt with it at length 
in his television interview in Decem- 
ber. He considered the Sino-Soviet 
“difficulties”, heightened by the histo- 
rical force of nationalism and econo- 
mic problems, so significant that he 
commented on them in his State of 
the Union message to Congress on 
Jan 14. His assessment, however, 
was cautious: 

“....what comfort can we take 
from the increasing strains and ten- 
sions within the Communist bloc? 

“Here hope must be tempered 
with caution. For the Soviet- 
Chinese disagreement is over means, 
not ends. A dispute over how best 
to bury the free world is no ground 
for Western rejoicing... 

“I foresee no spectacular reversal 
in Communist methods or goals. . 

“But if all these trends and deve- 
lopments can persuade the Soviet 
Union to walk the path of peace, 
then let her know that all free nations 
will journey with her.” 

Mr Kennedy’s caution does 
not reflect scepticism ds to the 
seriousness and significance of the 
schism. It indicates assessment at 
the highest level that the matter is 
extremely complex, and that the 
U.S. cannot expect to obtain quick 
benefits by any conceivable moves. 
It follows the conclusion that while 
the trends in the Communist move- 
ment open up opportunities for more 
flexible policies, and would in the 
long run be helpful, there may be no 
comfort in the near future. 


Not the Whole Truth 

To understand responsible 
American reaction, it is necessary to 
distinguish three levels of operation 
in the government: the propaganda 
establishment; the analyzers and the 
policy planners; and the policy- 
makers. 

The propagandists have had a 
fine season with the shadow-boxing 
between Moscow and Peking. They 
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present the schism one day as 
between personalities, another day 
as between “haves” and “have nots” 
(some proletarians have more than 
their chains to lose), a third day as 
between the white and yellow races, 
and the fourth day as between con- 
servatives and radicals. One day 
they charge Mao Tse-tung with eager- 
ly desiring a thermonuclear war; the 
next day they charge Khrushchev 
with selling other Communists to 
Soviet interests or as a gambler sober- 
ed after looking 
nuclear teeth, or as returning to capi- 
talism and pragmatism. All this 
propaganda is tied in with constant 
reports about economic collapse in 
China, and rumblings all over the 
Communist world. 

The propaganda lines inevitably 
have some influence on American 
thinking, but they can be extremely 
misleading as reflections of Ameri- 
can policy. The U.S. has now a 
tremendous establishment to study 
every aspect of developments in the 
Communist world in minute detail. 
The research in the State Depart- 
ment is supplemented by that in a 
number of universities and institutes. 
The amount of translation of Com- 
munist publications in all fields, 
done under subsidy from the Govern- 
ment, is enormous. 


Not Superficial View 

The propaganda and intelligence 
unit in Hong Kong has a routine job 
of monitoring Chinese broadcasts, 
interviewing refugees and providing 
local correspondents with stories on 
the economic collapse of China. 
These find their way to papers around 
the world—and India seems to be 
well fed through the Times of India. 
But the planners in Washington 
have wider sources and different 
functions, and they are not basing 
their thinking on the premise that 
China is tottering. They do not take 
the Chinese challenge to the Soviet 
leaders as the act of panicky officials 
in a land devastated by their blind 
errors. 

The experts disagree on many 
conclusions, but the prevailing view 
is that the schism cannot again be 
easily “papered over.” Some slight 


into the U.S.. 


changes can be perceived in the Chi- 
nese positions in recent weeks, but 
these have only led to greater firm- 
ness on the general line. Neither side 
has shown an inclination for a com- 
promise and, barring external pres- 
sures, the Chinese Communists are 
unlikely to relent in return for eco- 
nomic assistance. 

The Sino-Soviet schism is far 
more serious than the Stalin-Trotsky 
dispute or the Stalin-Tito break. Trot- 
sky was an exile without a state. Tito 
was the head of a state, but Yugo- 
slavia was much smaller than China. 
Yugoslavia had to depend om exter- 
nal support for national security 
and economic stability; China, des- 
pite the difficulties in agriculture, has 
already made great strides towards 
economic and military independence. 

With the end of the Comintern, 
the papacy of Stalin, and more 
recently the privileged position of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, the problem of maintaining 
international Communist unity has 
become extremely difficult. Confer- 
ences have failed to solve the dis- 
putes and “internal reform” has been 
foreclosed by purges of dissidents 
—of “Stalinists” in the Soviet Union, 
of pro-Soviet elements in Albania, 
etc. 


The Score-Board 


The United States is carefully 
watching the score in the contest. 
It notes that at the international 
Communist congress in 1960, only 
12 Communist parties supported the 
Peking line. At the 22nd Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party in 
1961, China did not get much sup- 
port, but some 30 delegations avoid- 
ed open criticism of Albania. 
Recently, after the Cuban crisis, 
many of the “neutrals” have swung 
towards Moscow, leaving only North 
Korea and Albania as firm allies of 
Peking. Ho Chi Minh, the com- 
promiser of 1960, continues to re- 
main on the fence. The Cubans 
are distressed. The Indonesian 
Communists seem inclined to Peking 
but show signs of a desire to play an 
independent role in a polycentric 
set-up. The appeal of Peking seems 
to be not so much in the Communist 
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parties but in some radical nation- 
alist and peasant movements. 

But the situation remains fluid. 
For one thing, the rift with the 
Soviet Union helped the Albanian 
Communists to gain support from 
nationalistic sentiment. It may have 
had some such effect in China, and 
might even have united those who 
had been divided on internal econo- 
mic questions. 

The Chinese Communist leaders 
have worked together for more than 
30 years and, despite the public 
praise of Mao Tse-tung, developed 
more of collective leadership than 
the Soviet Communist leaders after 
the death of Lenin. By and large, 
they kept their disagreement within 
secret meetings and presented a unit- 


ed front after decisions had been: 


reached. Thus, the “personality 
cult” which covered many abuses in 
the Soviet regime has not been the 
main problem in China. The Soviet 
campaign against the “personality 
cult” was perhaps somewhat wide of 
the mark in China and other coun- 
tries where the basic problems of 
nationalism, legality, freedom and 
democracy were as real as in the 
Soviet Union. Instead, it seemed to 
have come up against the role of 
leaders who had played a heroic role 
such as Ho Chi Minh, Kim Il Sung 
and lately Fidel Castro. The debate 
tends to get deeper as the Soviet 
Union makes progress in tackling 
fundamental issues beyond the per- 
sonality culi, as she seems to be 
doing now. But the pace of de- 
Stalinization in the Soviet Union 
and the score in the Sino-Soviet 
debate will be affected by the deve- 
lopment of the international situa- 
tion. A crisis in Berlin or an inva- 
sion of Cuba may have a greater 
effect than any propaganda or policy. 


Potential Threat 


United. States policies can have a 
great effect on the Sino-Soviet 
schism, but it is not easy to formulate 
moves which have the greatest effect 
with least sacrifice of American 
interests and positions. 

The fact is that China has been 
effectively contained by U.S. power 
for almost a decade. The Laotian 
conflict was a result of American 
miscalculation, and involved the 
Soviet Union rather than China. The 
only advance of China has been 
through the Himalayas and the cost 
_ of that campaign may prove much 
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more than the gain. 

All through this decade, Peking 
has been shouting “paper tiger” at 
the United States with a mischiev- 
ous grin. The slogan used to irri- 
tate Dulles, but no more gets a res- 
pone from Washington reassured 

y the effectiveness of the contain- 
ment and a nuclear stockpile that can 
‘destroy the world many times over. 
The Chinese threat has been largely 
verbal and its effect abroad has been 
limited except as a brake on Soviet 
flexibility. It is a potential threat in 
the long run, not a present threat. 


Welfare and Warfare 


In contrast; the Soviet Union is 
a world power with inter-continental 
missiles and @ massive industrial 
establishment, which has broken 
through the walls of containment 
and operates all over the free world. 
The U.S. faces the Soviet Union ‘on 
many fronts in the world, and the 
problems have got so complex that 
quick solutions cannot be anticipat- 
ed. . ' 

As the United States see it, China 
is now effectively deterred and can 
be contained for many years to 
come. The struggle between the 
“welfare Communism” of the Soviet 
Union and the “warfare Commu- 
nism” of China is largely a matter 
within the Communist world, for. 
influence within the Communist 
states. It provides opportunities for 
the U.S. only to the extent it weakens 
the Communist bloc or to the extent 
that it facilitates meaningful settle- 
ments. 

The Soviet desire for peace and 
compromises ‘is’ certainly welcomed 
in the U.S., and the Chinese line 
denounced as dangerous. -But the 
US. has not suddenly turned “Khru- 
shchevite” ; it has, in fact, a “Maoist” 
tendency in some aspects of policy 
and thinking. | 

One of the main disagreements 
between Moscow and Peking, it may 
be recalled, is whether nuclear 
weapons have changed the charac- 
ter of war, whether they would lead 
to the extinction of mankind, and 
whether imperialism ‘and capitalism 
alone would be destroyed by such a 
war. Peking follows the old Stalin 
line, despite the hydrogen bombs 
and the missiles which have since 
appeared on the scene, while the 
Soviet line has changed. Malenkov 
in 1954 announced that civilization 
could be destroyed: Soviet officials, 


‘hundreds of millions, an 


since then, have somewhat retreated 
from that position, especially after 
the Sputnik, and referred only to 
massive destruction. More recent- 
ly, Khrushchev has begun to accept 
the view of most scientists that in 
addition to the immediate death of 
all-out 
nuclear war would have an incalcu- 
lable effect through radiation and 
fall-out. . 

In the United States too, Penta- 
gon planning is based on the premise 
that all-out nuclear attack does not 
destroy the United States but can 
only inflict some 80 million casualties. 
The number of casualties can be re- 
duced by the construction of shelters. 
The U.S. can survive and destroy 
the enemy, if it has a sufficient 
number of hardened weapons and 
undertakes a massive- shelter pro- 
gramme. The Pentagon thinkers 
whose job is to “think the namini 
able” have made calculations 
casualties for all eventualities. is 
man Kahn, one of these scholars, 
has presented his conclusions in a 


book last year on Thermonuclear war. 


Kennedy and Ike 

A reader of Pentagon literature 
may conclude that Mao Tse- -tung i3 
at least “scientific.” 


side is the experience of five days 
agony through which the American 
people passed during the recent 
Cuban crisis, the contrary views of 
many American`scientists who have 


“joined the peace movement, and the 


daily increase in the arsenal of wea- 
pons. | 

A second disagreement between 
Moscow and Peking is the Chinese 
contention that Kennedy is more 
aggressive and adventurous than even 
Eisenhower, and that the only way 
to deal with him is to resist and fight 
him. Again, at first sight, the 
Chinese argument seems pl&usible. 
Kennedy has never made such bian- 
ket statements for peace as Eisen- 
hower’s “there is no alternative to 
peace.” Kennedy has not drawn 
attention to the danger of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. Kennedy 
has sent American troops to South 
Vietnam, and has repeatedly threat- 
ened Cuba with invasion. Kennedy 
has greatly increased the arms budget 
while Eisenhower was holding it 
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But that is only y 
oné side of the story. The other 


steady. Eisenhower seemed resign- Y 


ed to a stabilization of the frontiers 
of the two worlds on the basis of 
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deterrence of thermonuclear wea- 
pons, but Kennedy moved away 
from that static concept. He has tried 
to make the nuclear threat credible, 
and seems to have faith that the “tide 
can be turned.” 


Not Adyenturist 

But that again is one side of the 
story. The other side is that the 
emphasis on non-nuclear forces is 
meant to avoid uncontrolled escala- 
tion to nuclear war. Kennedy has 
shown flexibility in diplomacy and 
has signed an agreement with Laos, 
despite contrary pressures. He has 
not hesitated to ignore the feelings 
of Allies and respond, at least par- 
tially, to the demands for inde- 
pendence of colonies. Again and 
again, he has withstood pressures 
from the right-wing in Congress for 
a harder line. Kennedy’s restraint 
after the Cuban crisis in dealings with 
Khrushchev and his recent state- 
ments indicating a willingness to 
walk the path of peace with the Soviet 
Union are hardly aggressive or 
adventurist. 

The Cuban crisis itself has had a 
great effect on U.S. opinion as it 
brought the threat of catastrophe 
nearer to the homes. An interesting 
sidelight of the crisis relates to the 
plans to transport the President and 
leading officials to caves outside 
Washington: Chief Justice Warren 
refused to move when he found that 
his wife was not entitled to safety. 
The disclosure of this plan provoked 
a writer, Norman Mailer, to write 
an open letter to the President to 
send Mrs Kennedy to New York in 
the next crisis so that New Yorkers 
could be assured that he would fully 
take into account the risks invol- 
ved, 

A third Soviet-Chinese disagree- 
ment concerns the Chinese statement 
that U.S. “imperialism” is a “paper 
tiger.” Even with all the qualifica- 
tions, the slogan can only sound ridi- 
culous to anyone familiar with the 
conditions in Washington. Not only 
does the U.S. have unparalleled 
military and economic power, but 
the Administration has vast popular 
support against Communism. The 
Chinese line is the least likely to 
weaken the power or to dissolve the 
popular support to the “ruling class.” 
Tn fact, even Khrushchev cannot have 
a decisive effect on public feelings, 
unless he is much more flexible and 
patient. 
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The agreement that the Soviet- 


. Chinese rift is deep and real, and that 


the Soviet attitude is more realistic, 
does give rise to a desire to see 
Khrushchev win the argument. But 
it adds greatly to the headaches of 
policy-making which would be ex- 
tremely simple with the Stalin- 
Mao line. The choices are many 
and difficult. i 


Many Views 

One view is that the Soviet Union 
is becoming realistic because of the 
firm posture of the U.S., that it is 
up to the Soviet Union to make mov- 
es toward compromise, and that 
continued firmness would achieve 
American purposes. This view is 
rejected by the leaders of the Admi- 
nistration as over-simplified and as 
closing the door to any improvement 
in the world situation. 

The second view is that, what- 
ever the reasons for the moderation 
of the Soviet Union, it is to be wel- 
comed and encouraged. While the 
U.S. cannot make unilateral conces- 
sions and take risks to strengthen 
Moscow against Peking, she should 
explore every possibility for an 
accommodation on the outstanding 
problems. It may be that some 
measures could be devised to pre- 
vent nuclear war by miscalculation. 
It may be that some progress can 
be made on ending nuclear tests now 
that Soviet use of China for conceal- 
ment is not likely. It may be that 
there is a greater possibility of co- 
operation in the United States. This 
seems to be the present Administra- 
tion view. 

The third view, that of the opti- 


.mists, regards the recent trends in 


Soviet policy as only the beginning 
of bigger things to come, if encourag- 
ed by the United States. The Soviet 
Union has now rejected war or the 
threat of war as an instrument of 
foreign policy. She has gone a 
long way toward unilateral renounc- 
ing of the first use of nuclear weap- 
ons. Her main interest is in the eco- 
nomic field and she realizes that the 
armament race restrains her econo- 
mic growth and ability to compete 
with the United States in “Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. It is to 
her interest to press for norms of 
inter-state relations which would 
give her time. The pressure of China 
had inhibited her in the past; now 
that the rift is in the open, the Soviet 
Union can be more flexible. The 





U.S. should show a more positive 
attitude towards the Soviet Union. 


A fourth view is that the Soviet- 
Chinese rift should not be a source 
of satisfaction as it eliminates the 
Soviet restraint on China. 


Peking and N-Power 

One question which has come to 
be discussed in this connection 
would merit special attention in 
India—the question of the nuclear 

capability of China which may 
modify many of the present assess- 
ments. 

The present view in official 
Washington, is that it probably will 
be as much as three years before the 
Chinese explode their first crude 
bomb and that even then they will 
lack any_ but a primitive delivery 
system or a stockpile of wéapons 
(Washington Post, Dec 30, 1962). 
American officials discount the fre- 
quent reports in the Indian Press 
about the imminence of Chinese 
nuclear explosions. Their view corres- 
ponds with that expressed in a new 
book, The Spread of Nuclear Weapons 
by Leonard Beaton and John Maddox 
(1962). They point out that though 
the Soviet Union built a single 
reactor in Peking in 1958, China is 
not likely to obtain military pluto- 
nium from it. It is being used only 
for scientific purposes and depends 
on enriched uranium from the Soviet 
Union. 

China would have to build a 
reactor using natural uranium if she 
wanted to manufacture nuclear wea- 
pons. Even if she had built such a 
reactor in 1958, she would not be 
able to carry out an explosion until 
1964. She cannot match the modest 
nuclear strength of Britain until 1970 
and cannot have an effective delivery 
system, without Russian assistance, 
until 1975. All evidence -indicates 
that the Soviet Union has not helped 
China in this field, and that the 
Soviet refusal was one of the reasons 
behind the rift. 
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WHY IS CHINA MISBEHAVING 


Most of the serious commenta- 


tors today would not dispute the view 
that China’s border conflict with 
India has less to do purely with the 
border question and is more a 
reflection on the one hand of her 
views of the character of the Indian 
Government, and on the other of 
her views generally of the ‘characte- 
risation of what are termed in Marxist 
parlance, the bourgeois national 
governments in newly independent 
countries. 

It is obvious today that China’s’ 
military action against India was but 
a blatant expression of her differ- 
ence of opinion with the Soviet 
Union which, during the same period, 
was offering the Nehru Government 
increased technical and scientific aid 
and even MIG fighters and helicop- 
ters. In the last two months, these 
Sino-Soviet differences have come 
out much more into the open and a 
large number of the leading Com- 
munist Parties of the world have 
expressed their opinion on this dis- 
pute. , The Indian Communist Party, 
as a ‘victim of the wrong Chinese 
policies which led to the attack on 
India, owes it- to itself much more 
than any other party to work out the 
theoretical problems in connection 
with these Chinese theories. 

Apparently it would seem that 
in this Sino-Soviet dispute, China 
represents a comparatively Left opi- 
nion as against that of the Soviet 
Union which is supposed to have 
settled down to a position of middle- 
class respectability and is eager to 
come to terms of peaceful co-exis- 
tence with the West and to be able 
to divert the greater part of her eco- 
nomic capacities to the raising of the 
standard of. living of her people. 
In contrast to this, the Chinese Party 
is supposed to represent the views of 
a movement still in its revolutionary 
phase which is intent on carrying on 
with the struggle against imperial- 


ism and further intensify the struggle’ 
for national liberation in other coun-: 


tries which the Soviet Union is 
supposed to be neglecting. 

But this Left-Right € 
between China and the Soviet Union 
does not seem to stand the evidence, 
of the history of the last few years, 
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division 


by BAREN Ray 


On the contrary, following the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union in 1956, it was 
the Chinese C.P. which, much more 
than any other Communist Party, 
claimed to work out the ideas of the 
20th Congress in the context of their 
own country „and revolution and 
seemed to be proceeding further 
along in the same direction. We find 
this in Liu Shao-chi’s report to the 
8th Congress of the Chinese C.P. 
in September 1956 in. which the 
Chinese, Communists justified the 
existence, of the multi-party system 
in China in what they described ` as 
the period of socialism. Stalin’s 
thesis. that parties represent ‘classes 
and hence in the period of socialism 
when the economic basis of. classes 
had been done. away. with, parties 
should also cease to exist, was also 
repudiated in China. Instead it was 
said, that parties represent not only 
the existence of the economic basis 
of a class but also the ideology, ways 
of thinking, opinions, of the mem- 
bers of a particular class and even 
after the economic basis of a class 
has been done away with, the mem- 
bers of this class would continue 
to retain their old ways of thinking, 
and it is justifiable that within cer- 
tain constitutional and legal limits 
such classes should be allowed to 


express their viewpoints as long as 


those are not fundaimentally opposed 
to the revolution. Secondly, this 


Report, also defended: thé multi- , 


party system as a means of democra- 
tisation of a political system, the 
different parties acting as mutual 
correctives vis-a-vis each other. 


Hundred Flowers 
. Similarly, we know that after the 


` Polish events of. October 1956 when 


the more conservative sections iri the 
Soviet Communist Party were advis- 
ing strong action and intervention, 
it -was the Chinese .C.P. which 
defended Gomulka. and the majority 
of the Polish Party under his leader- 
ship. 

: Then there was. Mao Tse-tung’s 
second theoretical article on “Contra- 
dictions” in which. he showed how 
even under socialism there would be 
an element of contradiction between 


‘ same time. 


the people and the State which, even 
under the best possible conditions, 
would retain some elements of bu- 
reaucracy. 

There was also the famous speech 
about the Hundred Flowers and that 
was the high-water-mark of the 
Chinese movement towards democra- 
tisation and liberalisation. 


Throughout this period there was 
nothing in the ‘open to show that 
China had any difference with any 
aspect of the then evolving Soviet 
policies and it. appeared as “if the 
Chinese C.P. was working out the 
ideas of the 20th ‘Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party with its 
usual thoroughness. It is after the 
liberalisation campaign of - the 
Hundred Flowers thesis that the 
Chinese policy took an about-turn. 


First it was crying a halt to the 
Hundred Flowers campaign towards 
the end of 1957 and then in the 
spring of 1958 came the first big 
attack against Yugoslav ‘revisionism.’ 
It is significant that Soviet technicians 
started leaving China about the 
Are’ these two events 
quite unconnected, or can we per- 
haps fit them into a general pattern 
of the Chinese leaders realising from 
their experience that they needed to 
follow a different path? It was 
during this period from’ the end of 
1957 to the spring of 1958 that they 
perhaps came to the conclusion 
from their experience that the policies 
they had been following so far were 
not fulfilling the needs. 


We may take up the three ques- 
tions on which Chinese policies took 
a sudden turn: first, the 100 Flowers 
liberalisation programme; secondly, 
the programme for the communes; 
and thirdly, the sharp theoretical 
differences that came up later on 
long-term fundamental questions 
with the Soviet Communist Party. 
Regarding all. these three factors, 
there may be one common explana- 
tion. It is that the political ambi- 
tions of the Chinese leadership were 
conflicting. with the reality, the pace 
of development which the Chinese 
leadership would have liked' to have 
had. was not forthcoming, and it was 
this conflict which reflected itself in 
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the rejection of existing theses and 
the propagation of new theories. 

No wonder the Chinese leader- 
ship were justifiably proud of the 
Chinese revolution. Here was a 
successful revolution that came 
after a long and persistent struggle, 
a revolution which had created an 
enormous cadre, a close connection 
between the leadership and the com- 
mon people, and the revolution was 
succeeding in mobilising the great 
masses of the people into concerted 
action. It was this which gave the 
Chinese leadership political ambi- 
tions which they would find difficult 
or impossible of fulfilment under 
the existing circumstances. 


United Front 

While not only the common mass- 
es but, thanks to the earlier cautious 
and prudent policies of the Chinese 
leadership regarding united front, 
etc., the bulk of the intelligentsia 
and the national bourgeoisie had 
supported the Chinese revolution and 
the subsequent social transformations, 
they found to their surprise that dur- 
ing the 100 Flowers liberalisation 
movement, unexpectedly large num- 
bers of people from all walks of life, 
from the intelligentsia, from the 
middle classes as also from the 
younger generation of their own 
cadre, from the students and youth 
who had come io political maturity 
under the new regime, came forward 
with strong criticisms of the func- 
tioning of the system. This was a 
rude eye-opener: this meant that in 
spite of the great achievements of 
the Chinese revolution, the leadership 
still had to depend on an element 
of coercion for carrying out various 
programmes and consequently 
could not afford the degree of free 
expression which was possible in the 
more advanced Soviet Union. 

This alone can explain the rapid 
withdrawal of the Hundred Flowers 
liberalisation programme and its 
immediate substitution by a period 
of intensive Rectification Campaign 
instead. The conflict between the 
political ambitions of the Chinese 
leadership in the form of very rapid 
economic progress, and the existing 
reality, however, was not merely 
between inflated State plans and the 
not so enthusiastic masses. Ultimate- 
ly this conflict would be against the 
limited quantum of the import of 
capital goods from the Soviet Union 
and other more advanced socialist 
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countries. It is this conflict which it 
seems became all the more impor- 
tant. 
Again we find the Chinese leader- 
ship thinking that because of the 
unique achievements of their revolu- 
tion they were capable of absorbing 
and justified in demanding a far 
greater quantity of capital goods 
from the more advanced socialist 
countries than they were willing, or 
in a position, to give. Now that we 
can look back on the people’s com- 
mune movement with hindsight 
and the knowledge of the actual 
developments of the last four years 
we can perhaps say with considerable 
sureness that the people’s com- 
mune movement was fundamentally a 
reaction against the limited quantum 
of import of capital goods and the 
Chinese leadership was trying to hit 
back by an indigenous method of rapid 
industrialisation basing itself on the 
unique political organisation and 
capacity for popular mobilisation. 
We also find that during this 
period the Chinese leadership put 
forward the idea of a rapid and a 
comparatively immediate transition 
to communism of Chinese society. 
It seems that this also has a close 
bearing on the substance of Sino- 
Soviet differences. Let us examine this 
question of transition to communism. 
In politico-economic terms, the stages 
of transition are capitalism—social- 
ism—communism, or feudal—capi- 
talist—colonialism to socialism to 
communism for the under-developed 
countries. But in economic and 
technological terms, this means a 
transition: from pre-capitalist pre- 
industrial revolution technology to 
achieving a full-fledged industrial 
revolution, and then with the neces- 
sary political maturation to a com- 
munistic distribution system. 


Transition Slogan 
During the period under discus- 
sion the slogan of transition to com- 


`” munism has also been on the agenda 


in the Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe. It has been said there that 
while the transition from capitalism 
to socialism will take place separately 
in individual countries as the political 
situation matures, the transition to 
communism would have to take place 
more or less simultaneously for a 
whole bloc of socialist countries. 
Translated into technological 
terms, this means that the Soviet 
Union and Eastern European coun- 


tries would achieve, within a decade 
or two, the degree of industrializa- 
tion when, given the political 
maturity, a communist distribu- 
tion system could be introduced. 
This means the whole of this bloc 
would achieve, in addition to a 
similar level of political and ideo- 
logical indoctrination, a more or 
less similar density of industrializa- 
tion and technological advance. 
This seemed to be confirmed by 
all the declarations of the Comecon 
and all their policies of long-term 
perspective planning and their inter- 
national division of labour. Against 


‘this background it seems that this is 


China’s principal bone of contention 
with the Soviet Union and the Eastern 
European countries. 

This, then, really is the economic 
basis of the Sino-Soviet differences. 
Presumably, according to the Soviet 
view, economically speaking China 
does not belong to the bloc of coun- 
tries which could possibly enter into 
communism together with the Soviet 
Union. According to this view, the 
lines of future international economic 
developments would be the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern European 
countries reaching the level of 
advanced industrial technology as the 
first rung of a process: in the second 
rung would come a series of newly 
liberated countries which had highly 
under-developed economies till very 
recently and now, with the achieve- 
ment of political independence, are 
advancing along the path of rapid 
cultural and industrial development. 


Division of Labour 


In this no doubt the nature of 
the political leadership would deter- 
mine the pace of a country’s deve- 
lopment and the consistency with 
which they could achieve all- 
round development of their econo- 
mies based on a firm foundation of 
heavy industries. According to this 
view, presumably China would be- 
long to the second rung, although 
there could be no doubt that both 
due to her size and her scientific 
Marxist leadership the pace and 
extent of China’s achievements 
would far exceed those of other 
under-developed countries. 

As against this Soviet view of 
international division of labour, the 
Chinese leaders had hoped that, as a 
result of the political achievements of 
the Chinese revolution, the great 
heritage of the Chinse civilization, 
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the political maturity and the organi- 
sational abilities of the Chinese 
Communist Party, they would be able 
“to assert themselves with the other 
socialist countries and succeed in 
receiving capital goods and technical 
aid in such abundant measure that 
they could achieve a density of indus- 
trialisation similar to that obtaining 
in the advanced socialist countries 
within a couple of decades. 

After all, they would have argued, 
in Eastern Europe there were coun- 
tries which were very backward indus- 
trially compared with the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia or Eastern 
Germany, and yet they were being 
fully incorporated into the closely- 
knit economic organisation of, the 
Comecon and they would be brought 
to the same level of industrialisation 
as that of its most adyanced members 
at the end of the present. develop- 
ment programme. But what is 
possible with fraternal help from the 
more advanced countries for the 
rapid development of Bulgaria with 
its eight million population would 
surely not be possible for China with 
her 700 million! 


National Bourgeoisie 


On the theoretical 
role of the national bourgeoisie of 
colonial and newly independent 
territories, it does seem that the 
differences are not really the cause 
but the expressions of deeper factors. 
After all the shift in Soviet policy 
regarding the newly independent 
countries and the nationalist leader- 
ship of liberation struggles in coun- 
tries still under colonial yoke had 
begun to take place quite soon after 
the death of Stalin, and by the time 
of the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party it was quite clearly 
and emphatically expounded in the 
speech of Otto Kuusinen. 

This line has been further deve- 
loped and elaborated in subsequent 
Soviet writings till at the Moscow 
Conference of the 81 Communist 
Parties in 1960 this understanding 
was given a new theoretical founda- 
tion in the conception of the “‘nation- 
al democracy”. In the course of the 
past eight or nine years, the C inese 
leadership had not.till quite recently 
criticised this understanding; on the 
contrary this had agreed well with 
their own very considerable expe- 
rience of united front work. 

Can we then perhaps say that 
the real difference of the Chinese 


uestion of the 
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‘more aid goes -to 


leadership with Soviet policy is not 
so much in the Soviet strategy of 
utilising to the maximum the contra- 
dictions between the national bour- 
geoisie of different countries and 
imperialism, and consequently recog- 
nising the progressive role of such a 
national bourgeois leadership and 
thus granting it a new lease of politi- 
cal life; but in the fact that such a 
practice on the part of the Soviet 
Union would also entail Soviet eco- 
nomic aid to all such under-develop- 
ed countries, the aid that could have 
otherwise all come to China. 

So we see that on this question 
of the estimation of the role of 
nationalist leaderships in these coun- 
tries, the real bone of contention is 
again the question of the quantum 
of Soviet economic aid, because the 
other coun- 
tries the less there would be left 
for China. Reading some of the 
Chinese material, it would seem as 
if the Soviet Union is going slow on 
aiding national liberation struggles 
in colonial territories -and that 
China would want to follow a line of 
greater revolutionary aid to such 
movements. Thus we see the Soviet 
Union is to be blamed simultaneous- 
ly for aiding newly independent 
countries by way of strengthening 
their economic independence and 
also for not aiding the national 
liberation struggles sufficiently in 
other countries. 

Surely the Chinese, or anyone for 
that matter, could not have failed to 
see the enhanced pace with which 
colonial territories have been achiev- 
ing. independent status in the last 
few years. If we compare the diffi- 
culties faced twenty years ago by 
those struggling for independence 
with the rapidity with which even 
comparatively new or less mature 
national movements can succeed 
today in winning an independent 
status, it would show how much the 
strength of the socialist countries, 
the change in the balance of power 
in the world today and the espousal 
of policies of peaceful co-existence 
and assistance to the national libera- 
tion struggles by the Socialist coun- 
tries have helped to bring about this 
new situation. Even during the last 
four- or five years, while the Soviet 
Union has followed such a policy 
we have seen the number of coun- 
tries in Africa which have won 
national independence, the Cuban 
Revolution advancing on the path 


towards- socialism, the struggle in 
Laos consolidated and even under 
such dictatorial regimes as in South 
Korea, Turkey and Persia genuine 
advance being made in a popular 
direction. 

“Surely the Chinese leadership 
could not have failed to see the 
immensely greater possibilities. that 
obtain today for the success of any 
national liberation struggle in any 
part of the world in conditions of 
international peace, because such 
international peace more than any- 
thing else disarms or restrains the 
imperialist or colonialist powers from 
suppressing a particular indepen- 
dence struggle with the vehemence 
which it would have otherwise shown. 


Peaceful Co-existence 
Coming to the main subject of the 
slogan of peaceful co-existence - 
itself, on which the Chinese have ` 
attacked the Soviet Union of ‘capitu- 
lationism,’ it does not seem that the 
Chinese . could- possibly have an 
interest fundamentally different from 
that of the Soviet Union in regard to 
the maintenance of world peace. 
The reason why the Soviet Union 
and the world Communist movement 
stressed in such a fundamental way 
the importance of the struggle for 
eace are generally well known 
and the Chinese leaders till very 
recently always agreed with this and 
emphasised this. What then could 
be the reasons for China’s open de- 
bate with the U.S.S.R. over this 
issue? . The extent to which China’s 
present isolation has been imposed 
on her by the West, the existence of 
the Chiang Kai-shek clique in For- 
mosa maintained by U.S. arms, 
continuous U.S. insults and provo- 
cations against China—all these 
are certainly factors which can ex- 
plain China’s sense of anger and 
exasperation with the West, and to 
an extent the Soviet Union’s* pre- 
occupation with working aut a for- 
mula for peaceful co-existence with 
the same West may seem repulsive 
to her. But this is too simple an 
explanation to constitute the whole 
truth. After all, the Chinese leader- 
ship is not an ordinary nationalist 
leadership of an ordinary state but 
one of the most relentless and sophi- 
sticated political leaderships in the 
world today. 
Perhaps it would seem more 
reasonable to argue that China’s real 
differences with the Soviet Union on 
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this score also stem from her funda- 
mental conflict with the socialist 
countries about their limited econo- 
mic aid. China’s repudiation of the 
Soviet policy of peaceful co-existence 
is her last desperate attempt to im- 
pose on the Soviet Union a changed 
international situation that will com- 
pel her to look inwards within the 
orbit of socialist countries and snap 
her present multifarious connections 
at different levels with a large num- 
ber of countries in the world at 
different stages of social evolution. 
It is this, however, which is the 
particular achievement of the present 
Soviet leaders, that unlike in Stalin’s 
time, the Soviet Union today has 
been able to break through her own 
isolation and through an active and 
bold policy of good felations with 
non-aligned countries has in the 
course of so many years achieved to 
a remarkable degree close relation- 
ships of genuine friendship and co- 
operation with a number of countries 
outside the socialist camp. 


Economic Aid 

This way has opened up the 
possibilities of a genuinely mutual 
relationship, the Soviet Union has 
been able to end her isolation and 
has found in a number of non-aligned 
and newly independent countries 
allies in her general struggle against 
imperialism and for a lasting peace 
and has also succeeded in obtaining 
regular supplies of certain agricul- 
tural and other goods from them. 
Those countries, on the other hand, 
have received the benefit of Soviet 
industrial aid and have found this 
friendship and cooperation with the 
Soviet Union the most important 
stepping stone in their struggle for 
complete independence—political 
and economic—and in being able to 
look imperialism in the face. This 
certainly is a strategy which no 
Communist Party in the world, much 
less the Chinese with all their wisdom, 
could have possibly disagreed 
with. 

Unfortunately in the case of China 
it is the national political ambitions 
of a people with a great historical 
past and a great history of their 
recent ‘struggle for liberation which 
are reflected in the form of political 
ambitions on the part of their leaders 
which are incapable of fulfilment 
under existing circumstances. It is 
indeed a tragedy for Marxism that 
so experienced a leadership as the 
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Chinese have apparently become vic- 
tims of this kind of nationalism and 
have allowed themselves to engage 
in an ideological and theoretical 
battle on a world scale. This they 
seem to have done purely out of 
national pragmatic considerations 
and for the sake of national self- 
agerendisement. 

The word “Trotskyism” has been 
used in connection with the Chinese 
but it is the whole history of the 
Chinese Party which bears testimony 
against its being a genuine victim of 
such a deviation. The history of the 
Chinese Communist Party itself is 
the greatest possible refutation of the 
theories now being put forward by 
the Chinese leaders. It is the Chi- 
nese leadership which had taught 
many an erring Communist Party, 
including the Indian, the importance 
of the struggle for a united front, of 
concentrating one’s attack against 
the main enemy, of the importance 
of overcoming subjective prejudices 
against potential allies—ideas which 
are the main targets in their attacks 
against the Soviet, Italian, Indian 
and other Communist Parties now. 


Putting the Brake 

In other words, the Chinese are 
attacking the Soviet leadership with 
a set of theories, but there is nothing 
to suggest that they genuinely believe 
in those theories. They are only 
using those theories as a weapon to 
beat the Soviet leadership with. 
The Chinese criticised the Soviet 
Union for having threatened world 
peace when the Soviet Union warned 
the West of possible rocket attack in 
case they had continued with the 
Suez war and now the same Chinese 
have attacked the Soviet Party for 
capitulating to imperialism on 
Cuba! Surely the important thing 
for the Chinese Communist Party 
is not so much the upholding of one 
theory against another but to attack, 
discredit and weaken the present 
Soviet leadership. Although this 
open debate between China and the 
Soviet Union has included the sub- 
ject of a possible nuclear war and 
China has declared that she would 
not be afraid of such an eventuality, 
one need not thereby consider that 
China is recklessly callous about the 
outbreak of a World War. Without 
actually starting a war, her aim seems 
to be to put a stop to the present 
trend in international developments 
as resulting from the pursuit of the 
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policy of peaceful co-existence on the 
part of the socialist countries. 

The bitter but inevitable con- 
clusion seems to be that the 
possible aim of the present heighten- 
ed Chinese attacks against the Soviet 
Union can only be to bring about a 
fundamental change in the present 
international situation. Such a change 
as would immeasurably worsen the 
present relationship between the 
Soviet Union and the West that the 
world would again be reverted to the 
days of Stalin and Dulles and the 
socialist countries would again be 
converted into a fortress defending it- 
self against an almost entirely hostile 
environment. Only such a changed 
international situation would suffi- 
ciently snap the Soviet Union’s pre- 
sent relations with the outisde world 
for the Soviet Union to be compelled 
to think once again in entirely 
defensive terms. Under such condi- 
tions the present Khrushchev leader- 
ship in the Soviet Union could per- 
haps be replaced bye others who 
would be less able to resist the claims 
of the Chinese of being greater revo- 
lutionaries and Marxists, and hence 
the more rightful leaders of the 
Communist world now. 

This way the Chinese leaders 
would be able to impose a new inter- 
national division of labour on the 
other socialist countries which would 
naturally be advantageous to China 
but at the cost of the movement to- 
wards a higher standard of living in 
the socialist countries and for rapid 
economic advancement in the newly 
independent territories. Alienation 
of the present nationalist leaderships 
in the Afro-Asian and Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and ultimately leaving 
these countries helpless in the face of 
imperialism—all these seem small - 
price to the Chinese leaders in their 
rush for the fulfilment of their 
nationalist ambitions of an unpre- 
cedented pace of development and 
of making China a giant world 
power within the shortest possible 
time. 

In this they still hope to unite 
certain sections of the Communist 
Parties of the world in this great 
debate in which she has challenged 
the Soviet Union to another world 
meeting of communist parties. Look- 
ing at some of the recent utterances 
of a whole series of Communist 
parties it seems hardly likely that the 
Chinese can possibly succeed in 
their plans. , 
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ROOTS OF CHINESE: DOGMATISM 


t, 


China’s preatest weakness today 
would appear to be that-eyen a large 
number of Communists all over the 
world do not agree with her leaders’ 
present policies. But the most con- 
firmed Communist critic of Peking 
is unable to understand: the motiva- 
tion and, as Communists like to put 
it, the material causes. of the Chinese 
“deviation”. rs 

“They have gone, mad” is the 
comment most’ commonly. heard 
when rank-and-file Communists talk 
about China. The more experienced 
among the rank and file would add: 
“They have gone madly “Left — 
somewhat like we did in 1948-49”. 
But this ‘is only restating the pro- 
blem. The point is, why did such a 


mature, experienced leadership re~. 


puted for its flexibility go madly 
‘Left’? 

The theories put forward in reply 
have a very wide range. The Com- 
munist Party of China is.largely a 
peasant party, and therefore sus- 
ceptible to all kinds of - petty- 
bourgeois diseases, including the 
disease of Trotskyism. This is what 
should perhaps be called the vulgar 
sociological theory: One would, like 
to know why the Chinese Commu- 
nists were not affected by thesé dis- 
eases during the preceding '20 years. 


Mao and Stalin 


Another theory eaters to ` the 
Chinese bourgeoisie and compares it 
with the Indian bourgeoisie. Unlike 
the latter, which has, an anti- 
imperialist tradition, the Chinese 
‘bourgeoisie. was always, dominated 
-by pro-imperialist comprador ` sec- 
tions. The theory does not, how- 
ever, explain what. connection- this 
has with the present behaviour of the 
Chinese Communist leaders. . 

Some people like to explain Chi- 
nese dogmatism as the remnants of 
the 30-year-old Stalinite tradition 
which is now fighting its last. despe- 
rate battle. This explanation raises 
two difficulties: firstly, . that Stalin 
never committed such blunders;’ whe- 
ther in his domestic or,in his foreign 
policy, as: the Chinese rulers . have 
been committing since 1958, , and 
secondly, that. the Mao ‘Tse-tung 
leadership during its formative period 
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and its subsequedt. career was always 
at sixes and sevens with the Comin- 
tern under Stalin. 

, Any.impartial student of Chinese 
affairs would have to, acknowledge 
that every single.-major component 
of the doctrine that has come to be 
known as the “Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung” isa departure from Stalinite 
orthodoxy. The primacy given to 
the countryside. over the cities, the 
four-class front, the preference given 
to. guerilla warfare over. the tradition- 
al’ methods of general strike and arm- 
ed. insurrection in the.cities, the tac- 
tics of lying low. in areas controlled 
by the opponents, , the concept ‘of 
‘new . democracy” as opposed, to 
that of the dictatorship of the work; 
ing. class and .peasantry,, and the 
tactics of remoulding the bourgeoisie, 
were all remarkable. innovations. 


Sie ane u 


About-Tarn. i 


And the. greatest innovation of 
them all was Mao Tse-tung’s .plea 
for unadulterated liberalism in 1956- 
57, . when, . putting forward. his 
“hundred flowers” thesis, che asked 
for thẹ use of democratic methods of 
persuasion, ‘and explanation in handl- 
ing.’ ‘contradictions among the peo- 
“These methods involved tole- 
ration of anti-government, criticism, 
demonstrations and strikes, and .ask- 


` ed, for a constant - check , over: the 


Communist Party, by. the other so- 
called “democratic, parties.” Nobody 
in, the. Communist world had ever 


.advanced so. far towards “bourgeois 


liberalism”; and ‘nobody ‘had also 
ever staged such an about-turn as 
that of the Chinese Jeaders when they 
converted; :the “hundred flowers’ 
campaign | into a drive, to pull out 
Rightist “weeds” and from pure 
liberalism ‘retreated: to an authorita- 
rianism worse than . Stalin’s.. . To 
solve. the Chinese . riddle we need ‘a 
theory which. can explain this drama- 
tic about-turn. 

«One explanation that ininhediately 
comes to mind is, that the storm of 
criticism unleashed; by the. “hundred 
flowers)’ call., frightened .the Party 
‘leaders and, they ‘became’ convinced 
that the country was ‘“‘not yet ready? 
for..a democratic Tegime. But why 
should that. have: made- -them advance 


- 


so recklessly i in the.reverse direction? 

If one looks for the, reasons in the 
mental make-up of the Chinese lead- 
ers, it would seem that most of them 
just do not understand what demo- 
cratic methods are. The only method 
of conducting politics known to 
them..is the method of the gun. 
They have been functioning in a 
country which has just no tradition 
of, any kind: of democracy, which 
has - seldom known democratically 
functioning open mass parties or 
mass. organisations,. where politics 
has always tended to assume the garb 
of, warlordism.._,, 

Revolutionaries in’ all countries 
andin all times have never hesitated 
to use force as a weapon of social 
change, , But no group ever raised 
force to such a high pedestal and 
worshipped it so devoutly as the 
Chinese leaders. The “hundred 
flowers” .call therefore remained a 


‚cry in the wilderness, a seed cast in 


the desert, an aberration which had 


‘soon to’ be eradicated from memory. 


Therefore it should not be surpris- 
ing if the Chinese ruling mind is 
also unable to’ appreciate the signi- 
ficance and the role of democratic 
institutions in other countries, revolts 
at the very idea’ of a peaceful, parlia- 
mentary road to socialism, and’ con- 


siders Togliatti’s “structural reforms” 
as outs sand-out revisionism. 
Humiliations |’ 


Stalin ‘defended’ his ' pälicies of 


Jopsided, _ break-neck industrialisa- 


tion and forcible. collectivisation by 
recalling the humiliations suffered. 
by Russia atthe hands of the Western 
and Japanese imperialists. He ‘said, 
“They have’ been beating us „again 
and again. “Unless . we overtake 
them, they will beat us once more.’ 
The ‘humilations suffered by 
China had a longer history; and the 


‘People’s Republic had to fight an 


extremely costly war ‘in Korea with- 
in -a ‘year of its foundation. China 
‘Was, of. course, better placed than 
Stalin’s Russia inasmuch’, as, while 
Russia was then alone, China had 
Soviet military might” to proteét her 


“from external threats’ and-the Soviet 


‘economic power .to help; . build 
(Continued oh page. 26) 
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Supremo Speaks 

On Monday Sri T.T. Krishnama- 
chari decided to “unburden” himself. 
And he did so with the refreshing 
candour that is so characteristic of 
him. No one ever thought him cap- 
able of underestimating himself, 
but he had to preface his address to 
the annual meeting of the Central 
Board of Irrigation and Power with 
“I am not a modest person by any 
means.” Then came the first bomb- 
shell: “I can say at the age of 63.... 
my capacity to achieve things is very 
small.” If even TTK should say this, 
what is to happen to this unfortunate 
country? 

Disturbing enough, but that is 
not the whole story. One may not 
agree with his observation that “for 
the time being I happen to be one of 
the politicians who do not speak very 
much”, especially if. one has read 
reports of the questions in the 
Madras Assembly -recently about 
some of his public utterances. But 
one has to agree that he occupies a 
position of vantage from. which 
he can give us an insight into the 
working of the various Ministries. 
. And he has done it without reserva- 
tions- A worthy’ example, indeed, 
for all Cabinet Ministers, in this 
country and elsewhere. 

In view of the service he is doing, 
we must not take some of his incon- 
sistencies too seriously. -After all, 
he might say, consistency is no virtue. 
He is essentially a.pragmatist, not 
unduly pressed down by the weight 
of ideologies, principles and so on. 
Many wondered at his change - of 
attitude over the Salem steel business, 
for instarice. At one time he was a 
greateenthusiast, declaring that such 
a project would change the face ‘of 
the South. But in recent times he is 
known to have been sceptical of the 
project. The reason is, simple: the 
project, any project, can succeed only 
if it is in competent hands, and if he 
is not in charge of it, obviously: it 
cannot succeed. It is all quite 
logical. 

He is thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the results, of various projects. No 
‘Ministry has been functioning pro- 
perly. Including his own, but that 
is because his Ministry’s work is 
dependent on that of the others. 
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Practically all the other Ministers 
in the country mistake announce- - 
ments for achievements. -What they 
need is a course in producing results. 


, What better teacher than TTK? ° 


Perhaps it would not be a bad idea 
to relieve him of his fruitless port- 
him a -kind of 
Supremo-cum-professor in national 
construction. The Prime Minister 
would be well eave to think on 
these lines. 

It may not be a bad idea for all 
persons with ideologies—even vague 
socialist ideology—to be removed 
from Cabinets and replaced by per- 
sons with a pragmatic approach 
aimed at quick results and short- 
term solutions. Persons, that is, like 
T.T.K. : 


Swatantra Arithmetic 

Democracy is . representative 
government in which the majority 
takes the policy decisions. The oppo- 
sition has the right to do its’ best, 
unhampered, to influence the deci- 
sions. But once decisions are taken, 
they represent the national will. 

But Rajaji, with his flair for 
originality, has worked out a novel 
arithmetic of democracy. And Swa- 
tantra Party general secretary Masani 
has dotted the leader’s i’s and crossed 
his t’s. 

According to Rajaji, “the 59 
free votes cast for rejection of the 
Colombo proposals. count for more 
than the 349 party-votes cast for con- 
fidence in the Prime Minister.” He 
even goes to the extent of saying that 
“the 349 votes in Parliament do not 
reflect national ‘feeling but only the 
PM’s wishes.” (Swarajya, ‘Feb. 2). 

‘Rajaji has functioned as’ Chief 
Minister more than once. I do not 
remember one single occasion when 
he respected the vote of the’ Oppo- 
sition on the ground that those who 
voted with his Government were party 
men bound by party discipline. The 
difference between that and the pre- 
sent situation is obvious. ` 

Rajaji may feel that his age gives 
him the licence to say what he pleas- 
es, but Sri Masani stands on a differ- 


` ent footing. It will be remembered 


that this Swatantra stalwart could 
not manage a safe seat last year and 
so wisely decided to drop out of the 
parliamentary elections.’ Says this 


- gentleman in a periodical called 


“Freedom First” that the Opposition 
is an alternative government “tempo- 
rarily in a minority.” And he adds: 


` 


“The mere fact of a majority vote 

, does.not sanctify an Act.” Especially ` 
- when Sri Masani is nowhere on the 
scene! 

Perhaps if and when Rajaji and 
his chela come to power, they will 
run the government on minority 
decisions. 


Elves Mix-up ~ 

“One-Button, Two-Button, Three- 
Button, Four-Button and Five- 
Button were five little elves who were 
so alike that no one could tell which 
was which. .and everyone called them 
by the number of their buttons.” 
My daughter was reading a fairy- 
tale by Enid Blyton the other day. 

Amusedly I remembered a story 
narrated years ago by Dr. A. Laksh- 
manaswami Mudaliar about himself 
and his equally famous twin} Dr A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar. The twins 
were. studying in London, and their 
resemblance to each other caused 
many interesting incidents. One was 
striking. Brother A.R? went to a 
hairdresser’s. At first reluctant to 
serve an Indian, the barber was per- 
suaded when A.R. made out that he 
was a magician and could return in 
an hour with all his hair restored to 
the pre-cut position. Dressing over, 
A.R. left; and promptly in an hour 
' A.L. arrived. The amazed barber had 
to serve twice over for the same fee! 

So it did not surprise me very 
much to. find that Blitz columnist 
. ‘Narada’ should have made the same 
mistake. A.L. was awarded Padma 
Vibhushan on Republic Day. 
‘Narada’. has mistaken the recipient 
to be A.R. In a pardonable mix-up, 
the column carried a picture of A.L. 
‘and a write-up about A.R. 

The Padma Vibhushan recipient 
is a gynaecologist; the other is not. 
But perhaps ‘Narada’ was not far 
wrong in headlining the piece 
“Bureaucracy’s Blue-eyed Boy.” 
That at any rate should apply to 
‘either of the twins. | —SCRIBBLER 
Sennen 

MAINSTREAM $ 
„Director of Public Instructions, 
Punjab, has, by his Memo 
-No. 11491- “2 /53- -62-B, dated 

Chandigarh, the 31st January 

1963, notified: “The Wee- 

kly Magazine, “Mainstream” is 

hereby approved for useinlibrz- $ 
` ries of Colleges and Social Edu- 
cation Centres in the State.” 
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“Frankly Speaking 7 z 


The attempt to suppress the full 
findings of the Vivian Bose Com- 
mission is not surprising. The Times 
of India has an almost child-like faith 
that what it does not publish, no- 
body will ever know. 

This paper is published by a com- 
pany still ċalled Bennett, Coleman 
& Co. The poor Bennetts and Cole- 
mans have long departed and should 
have been forgotten. They proba- 
bly do not deserve the indignity of 
having their names associated with 
all the latter-day skulduggery. 

It is only incidentally that some 
light has been thrown on this com- 
pany’s affairs. Even this was be- 
cause, as the Commission points out, 
the affairs of the Dalmia-Jain 
group were well and truly mixed. 
In 1955 or 1956, for instance, the 
building in’ Bombay in which the 
papers published by it-are housed 
was sold to some other concern in 
the same group and the company 
became a rent-paying tenant. Next 
year, the process was reversed, and 
the company’s balance-sheet showed. 
an amount of Rs. 1 crore as having 
been spent on building—the same 
old building. 

Even when the Commission was 
appointed, there was public feeling 
that the exclusion of this firm from 
the scope of inquiry was a result of 
political influence. Since then, the 
company’s bosses have steadily built 
up their, political influence. There are 
few public men in the top echelons 
of Union and State politics who have 
not thought it befitting and profitable 
to be associated with this firm. 

Sri S.K. Patil is one of its known 
friends and patrons. One of his sons 
is an executive on the staff of this 
firm. Sri Patil’s writ, it is said, runs 
high and strong through the com- 

_pany’s papers. At an carlier stage, 
Sri Morarji Desai was the bete noire 
of the Times. No day passed without 
a near-indecent attack against him. 
He was even forced to take reprisals 
and the then Bombay Government 
cut off its advertisements to the 
paper. ; 

Happy relations have since been 
réstored—for mutual benefit, one 
presumes. He is now “available” 

’ to officiate on various ritual occa- 


‘sions and extend his blessings. It — 
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was he who “inaugurated” the 
Economic Times, on Sunday, March 
5, 1961. -The front page of the 
Times of India next day carried: a 
photograph of Sri Desai. with Sri 
Shanti Prasad Jain on his right hand 
and Sri J.C. Jain on his left. 

- The Yivian Bose. Commission 
has now found thai Sri S.P. Jain was 
“key man, second only to Dalmia”, 
and has enumerated. at least four 
fraudulent cases with which Sri Jain 
“was: actively associated.”, . It was 
only last December that the all- 
powerful Sri J.C. Jain departed from 
his office as General Manager, un- 
honoured, unwept and unsung. Not 
one staff.member seems to have ex- 
pressed the slightest regret. n 

At the meeting of March 5, 
Sri Desai was responsible for an 
amazing statement,` which I quote 
from the Times of next day (from 
page one continued on page 5.): 

“The Finance Minister said 
that the Times of India was an 
institution which came into be- 
ing more than 100 years ago and 
had now well established itself. 

It had launched the new journal 

because it had stability and an 

assurance that it would not suffer 
from ‘any economic. danger’ in 
its career, But the organisation 
must bear in. mind, he added, 
that there were others in the 
country not so well situated in 
the matter of econoniic stability 

—not even the Goverament.’” 

Only five days earlier, Sri Desai 
had presented the Union Budget to 
the Lok Sabha. It provided for 
Revenue: Rs. 1,023,79 crores, Expen- 
diture: Rs. 1,023.52 crores, Surplus: 
Rs. 27 lakhs. Yet Sri Desai said that 
Bennett Coleman & Co. had greater 
stability and was less subject to any 
economic danger. 

The political pull of the company 
is apparently as great as its economic 
power. Rifling through my files of 
clippings, I have come up with a 
few illustrations. On page one of 
its issue of June 16, 1961, the Times 
published a picture showing Sri J.C. 
Jain presenting a cheque for the 
Poona Flood Relief Fund to Sri Y.B. 
Chavan, then Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra. , 

The oddity of this picture is that 


Sri Jain is seen presenting the cheque 
with his left hand—and not with his 
right hand as usual. -The. apparent 
explanation is that it was only. that 


way the photographer could get a 


good shot of the whole scene with a. 
portrait of Chattrapati Shivaji in the 
background and Sri Rafiq Zakaria 
standing a little beind Sri Chavan 
—who obviously obliged the parties 
by enabling them to take this posed 
picture. 

On page 3 of its issue of March 
18, 1962, the paper published a photo 
showing Sri Shantilal Shah inaugurat- 
ing @ new rotary machine. As late 
as Jan 12, 1963, the paper carried a 
three-column picture on page 9, 
showing Sri M.S. Kannamwar, Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra, walking 
through one of its corridors, flanked 
on his left by Sri Shanti Prasad Jain 
and Sri Shriyans Prasad Jain. 

_The company’s best’ draw, how- 
ever, is at the extravagant annual 
ritual of, presenting awards to film 
folk; picked out by the fortnightly, 
Filmfare. Many leading personali- 
ties, including Sri Patil and Sri Desai, 
have “graced” the occasion. Once, 
Sri. R.R. Diwakar, Chairman of the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, even acted 
as a judge to find the best film star 
or stars of the year (Poor old 
Gandhi). But the prize draw came 
in 1961, when the then President of 
India,Dr Rajendra Prasad—a pro- 
fessed Gandhian—lent prestige to the 
show by presiding over it, ` > 

Sri J.C. Jain explained how ‘it 
happeried, when he “expressed grati- 
tude to thé Governor of Maharash- 
tra, Mr Sri Prakasa, and the Union 
Minister for Information and Broad- 
casting, Dr B:V. Keskar, for their 
help in persuading the President to 
preside over the function.” (Times 
of India,—19-6-61, Page 7). 5 

Surely, nobody can say that the 


‘Governors do not have enough work. 


As for Dr Keskar, he was apparently 


‘very much dependent on the help of 


Sri J.C. Jain. The. very next month, 


for instance, Sri Jain threw a dinner 


at which Dr Keskar was enabled to 
meet “a cross-section of the Indian 
film industry.” There was the usual 
picture and report (Times, 18-7-61, 
page 5). “As a friend of both Dr 
Keskar’s Ministry and the film indus- 
try”, Sri Jain said, he looked forward 
to the “development of close under- 
standing and ties of friendship 
between the two.” À 


(Continued on page 26) 
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DIPLOMATIC VICTORY WORTH KEEPING 


The Prime Minister has succeed- 
ed in turning a military setback into 
a diplomatic victory. By accepting 
the peace proposals of the Colombo 
Powers, together with the clarifica- 
tions given by Mrs Bandaranaike, and 
by insisting that the Chinese Govern- 
ment must also accept the proposals 
in toto, and without reservations, he 
has made two significant diplomatic 
advances. First, he has placed the 
onus of rejecting the peace proposals 
on the Chinese Government; and 
secondly, he has established India’s 
natural closeness to the non-align- 
ed nations. 

The Prime Minister’s task in sell- 
ing the Colombo proposals to Parlia- 
ment was not particularly easy. 
He himself-has, on several occasions, 
decried chauvinism and jingoism; 
and he himself knows, more 
than anyone else, how different 
elements have been trying to 
exploit the Sino-Indian conflict 
for various purposes. 


Parliament and Diplomacy 

In November, 1962, when the 
Chinese armies were swarming down 
the mountain slopes of NEFA, 
Parliament took a solemn pledge to 
rid the entire frontiers of India of 
the aggressors. Since Sri Nehru 
himself had moved that resolution. 
and Parliament had adopted it with- 
out one dissenting voice, that resolu- 
tion is binding on the Government. 

But it was binding only in rela- 
tion to the circumstances then 
prevailing. Diplomacy demands 
enough room to manoeuvre, 
and while it must function within 
the broad framework of policy, it 
must aJso possess enough elbow-room. 
In other words, it is not Parliament 
that can run diplomacy; Parliament 
can only lay down the broad frame- 
work of policy. Á 

In fact, one of the strongest argu- 
ments against today’s “open diplo- 
macy” is that the Foreign Office is 
deprived of the secrecy and elbow- 
room without which diplomacy can- 
not function very effectively. This is 
understood: in Britain where the 
House of Commons gives the govern- 
ment enough latitude to conduct 
diplomacy. What is important is 
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that there is no deviation from basic 
policy. - 

On Nov 21, the Chinese Govern- 
ment announced a cease-fire and a 
withdrawal plan; it made a three- 
point proposal for India’s accept- 
ance. The Government of- India 
rejected those proposals, but put for- 
ward a set of their own proposals, in 
which it was stated that vacation of 
the September aggression and return 
by the Chinese troops to positions 
held before Sept 8 would constitute 
the condition in which the two coun- 
tries might get down to discus- 
sion. 

The question that will loom before 
us in the next few weeks is whether 
we should adopt a rigid stand on the 
Chinese “points of interpretation” 
and go on insisting that Peking must 
accept the Colombo proposals as a 
whole before talks can begin. The 
Prime Minister has told the Lok 
Sabha that there can be no basis for 
talks as long asthe Chinese Govern- 
ment refused to accept the proposals 
and the clarifications without reser- 
vation. ` 

In making this declaration, he 
was obviously expecting the Colombo 
Powers to accept the Indian stand, 
and to prevail upon Peking for un- 


‘qualified acceptance of their propo- 


sals. There is no doubt that the 
Colombo Powers have been trying in 
this behalf. 


Colombo Viewpoint 


The Colombo Powers are likely 
to view the whole matter from their 
own standpoint, which is that the 
cease-fire must not be disturbed and 
that the two sides must get down to 
talks as soon as possible. 

They will take into consideration 
the concessions made by China and 
India in order to pave the way for 
substantive talks. They will weigh 


- the concessions made by China and 


find that these have not been as ade- 
quate as to Satisfy their own de- 
mands. But, to their embarrassment, 
they may find the Peking Govern- 
ment unilaterally implementing the 
Colombo proposals without the clari- 
fications given to India. This would 
more or less restore the military 
situation obtaining last Septemer; 


but with this major difference: India 
may be left with the dilemma whether 
to push or not into the “demilitariz- 
ed” zone. This may be a Chinese 
booby-trap to go in for new clashes. 
In other words, the Chinese game 
may very well be to confuse world 
opinion once again by putting- the 
blame of “aggression” onus. Inany 
case, the diplomatic victory won by 
India may in that case be frittered 
away; and a chance of settling the 
border dispute by discussion lost. 


Reservations 


The Colombo Powers havg tried 
their best to uphold the Indian stand 
that the September Chinese aggres- 
sion must be vacated. They have been 
able to obtain some concessions from 
Peking. Now, they may not take the 
Peking “reservations” as seriously as 
we may be inclined todo. They may 
think that since the Chinese Govern- 
ment says these “points of inter- 
pretation” could be settled by mutual 
discussion, the main thing is to get 
down to talks without giving up the 
respective positions. If during these 
talks the Chinese Government re- 
jects the Colombo Powers’ interpre- 
tations, the issues will be clearer, and 
Peking will stand condemned at the 
bar of Afro-Asian opinion. 

The Chinese Government, obvi- 
ously, is trying to wrest from India’s 
hands the diplomatic victory that 
Sri Nehru has won. The purpose of 
Indian diplomacy will be to keep the 
victory. If the Colombo Powers 
agree With us that we should not talk 
to China unless the Jatter has aban- 
doned its reservations, we must per- 
sist in our present stand. If, on the 
other hand, the Colombo powers 
request us to get down to talks with- 
out making too much of the Peking 
reservations, and find out how the 
Chinese Government behaves at the 
conference table, we will have to 
weigh the pros and cons seriously, 
as one of the sheet-anchors of our 
diplomacy today is not to get dis- 
linked from the Colombo Powers, who 
may even suggest a limited discus- 
sion exclusively on the clarifications 
given to us by the Colombo Powers 
and the “reservations” of the Chinese 
Government, 
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` ROOTS or CHINESË DOGMATISM.. 


her industries and modernise her 
agriculture. The Soviet Union was 
more than generous in extending 
assistance, 


Imperious Demands 

But the Chinese leaders. were bE 
satisfied with what the Soviet Union 
was giving by straining her resources 
to the maximum. The fear of exter- 
nal intervention had become an 
obsession and the desire to. maximi-. 
se the rate of economic growth had 
eliminated every other. consideration 
from their minds. They wanted ‘the 
Soviet Union to stop giving any. 
kind of economic aid to the national- 
ist-led young states of Asia and 
Africa, reduce the aid to East Euro- 
pean people’s democracies, cut down 
even her own plans and devote all 
her energies to building the Chinese 
economy. The Soviet Union reject- 
ed this demand as injurious to the 
interests of the Socialist camp as a 
whole and as a course that would 
enable the imperialists to keep the 
Afro-Asian nations in their grip 
and increase their might in relation 
to that of the Soviet Union and. the 
Socialist: world. 

This inevitably intensified the 
insular tendencies among the Chinese 
leaders and further restricted their 
world horizon. Determined to over- 
take not only Britain but the Soviet 
Union on the strength of China’s 
own resources, the Chinese leaders 
set out to devise policies and institu- 
tions with the sole aim of maximi- 
sing the rate of accumulation. The 
Common Programme which envisag- 
ed a slow, gradual advance to social- 
ism was torn up. The mutual aid 
teams of the peasants were rapidly 
transformed into collective farms; 
and the collective farms were merged 
into People’s Communes based on 
militarised agricultural labour. The 
living standard of the working popu- 
lation was pegged at subsistence level 
by the introduction of the so-called 
supply system. All limits on working 
hours were removed and a fixed 
working day pronounced to be a 
petty-bourgeois prejudice. Those 
who even doubted the wisdom of 
such draconian measures were de- 
nounced as Rightists and roughly 
suppressed. “Class struggle” was 
officially declared to be the law of 
life not only in society but even in- 
side the party; witch-hunts and purg- 
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‘es becamie a normal feaiure of party 


life. 
It is debatable whether the course 


- followed by Stalin was the only 


course open. to the Soviet, party. 
It can be argued that if the Soviet 
party had followed a more sensible 
variant of Bukharin’s policies of 
slow and steady growth, the country 
would possibly have been saved the 
terrible destruction of livestock, 
means of production and human life 
that followed the collectivisation 
drive and escaped the brutalisation 
of the state apparatus that later 
murdered countless honest: Commu- 
nists. A study of the history of 
Socialist. countries leads to the con- 
clusion that once the Communist 
governments ‘decide to use force 
against the peasantry, forming the 
overwhelming majority, they start 
sliding down the inclined plane of 
brutalisation. - This is how the Sta- 
lin Cult seems to have originated in 
Russia, and this is what has -taken 
place in China. At least in the case 
of the latter it can be said that, with 
the Soviet Union to help, the Chinese 
leaders could ‘have ‘avoided : this 
course. 

The lesson of Russia was there. 


eet ow 


ture EEEE the Stalin peed 
remained in a crisis from which it 
has not yet recovered, notwithstand- 
ing the many long-overdue reforms 
introduced by Khrushchev. 


‘Loss of Faith | r 


The Chinese variant of Stalinism 
failed just as miserably. ,.When the 
Big Leap, . ground to a halt, 
the steel pee in backyard fur- 


I cannot say how much Dr Kes- 
kar has to thank this and similar 


other dinners for his electoral defeat. 


Also, the rumours that, arising 
naturally out. of ‘such situations, 
Sri Jain used to say that Ministers 
and Chief Ministers were in his 
pocket, are not verified by-me. Nor 
do I know if there is any connection 
between such pronouncements and 
the loss of his job. 

Incidentally, according to a small 


‘paragraph published in-the Times 
_of Jan 12 the same year, Sri R.K. 


Dalmia was.sent. to jail in Delhi to 


naces was thrown Away às sérap, 
and the communisation resulted in a 
severe fall in rural living standards 
and in a calamitous reduction of 
agricultural production, the Chinese 
leaders lost all. confidence in’ the 
possibility of building socialism with 
their own resources. 

Lack of faith in the Socialist 
camp, followed by loss of faith in 
their own national capacities, pro- 
duced the urge to seek a solution 
to their internal difficulties in exter- 
nal adventures. The Chinese leaders 
had already acquired the anti-pea- 
sant tendency characteristic of Trot- 
skyism. Now they acquired its other 
characteristics also. Trotsky, had 
no faith in the capacity of the Russian 
people to build socialism with their 
own strength and proposed to burn 
up all the gains of the Russian work- 
ing class in a bid to export revolu- 
tion to Europe by force of arms. 
But he was a lone leader with a 
negligible following and so could 
not do much damage. 


The new Trotskys of China have 
the resources. of the. most populous 
country .at their command. : Their 
capacity to damage the international 
Communist movement is almost un- 
limited. They have already disrupted 
this. unity and are trying hard to 
corrupt and distort its policies. 
They have isolated. the Chinese Com- 
munists from their comrades, allies 
and friends and. turned the great 
Asian revolution into a nightmare. 
And they threaten to push the whole 
world towards: nuclear suicide in 
order to convert their hallucinations 
into some kind of reality. This is the 


. full measure of the menace of Chi- 


nese dogmatism. 





FRANKLY SPEAKING. (Contd. from page 24) ` 


undergo two years imprisonment. 
But his imprisonment did nof come 
in the way of high patronage to one 
described by the Bose Commission 
as “second only to Dalmia”. On 
May 2, for instance, on page 7, the 


Tin imes, carried a picture of this “key 


man” in intimate conversation with 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, retiring Presi- 
dent, after presenting him some 
books. 


That is the power of the press, 
or the purse. ” 


Which is it? 
a N. Acharya 
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MPs’ RESPONSIBILITY 


DEAR READER, 


On Monday ‘begins an important: Budget session -of Parliament— 
important because the main purpose, will be to raise resources to meet the 
needs forced on us by Chinese aggression without in any way whittling down 
the pace of economic development. Naturally the whole country anxiously 
awaits Sri Morarji Desai’s proposals in this regard, for these will not only 
show who has to bear how much burden but will also clearly indicate the 
direction in which we are going. 


Although the Mahalanobis Report is yet to see the light of day, it 
is no secret that the committee has found a disturbing increase in income 
disparities in the country since independence. The trend of taxation 
throughout has been to throw the bulk of the burden on the poor people 
by means of indirect levies. Big Business has had the double advantage 
of not having to pay heavily by way of taxation and getting concession after 
concession on various pretexts. While we, have been professing Socialism 
as our goal, orientation in the highest seats of authority has been distinctly 
in favour of the rapacious business ROO and the mighty industrial 
magnate. 


Apart from the many ways in which these rich sections benefit by the 
policies pursued by the Government, the many unscrupulous methods many 
of them employ to amass wealth at the cost of the taxpayer and the Govern- 
ment have been brought to. light by the report of the Vivian Bose Com- 
mission of Enquiry. To the extent the Commission was able to find out, 
one individual had derived over Rs. 4 crores by such fraudulent practices. 
How much could not be located can only be guessed. 


Dalmia-Jains have been shown to be among the biggest looters, but 
they are by no means the only ones. The anxiety displayed at various levels 
to suppress the Vivian Bose report shows the extent of the influence and 
power of these anti-national and anti-social elements.” Public apathy to 
such criminal doings would be the: most calamitous thing that can happen 
to this country. For it is only public apathy that is reflected in the Govern- 
ment’s slowness in moving to send the guilty ones to jail. 


For our part, we do not see why the Government should not con- 
fiscate-all the property of those who have been found guilty, after due enquiry, 
of having practised fraud and defalcation- on a large scale. But if the 
Government is slow to set in motion, even the normal processes of law pub- 
lic agitation can be the only answer to it. 


.  These:are aspects to which Members of Parliament should give serious 
thought. Also, they should lose no time in devising measures to mop up the 
huge amounts that rich men have cornered by what economists call evasion 
and avoidance of taxation. 


The other point that Members of Parliament should bear in‘ mind is 
that while the poor man is ready to sacrifice his all for the country, fairness 
and honesty require that the burden of taxation should be placed on those 
who can bear it. The Vivian Bose report gives clear guidance as to who 
these people are. : 


It is also necessary that the ‘accounts of all private companies: should 
be audited by the Government. Company Law is so loose that checking 
tax evasion and finding out the trué state of affairs of any concern are not 
otherwise’ possible.. Mere tightening up of Company Law cannot be an 
adequate solution. 


Members of Parliament must think and act more and more in terms of 


- eliminating monopoly and concentration of.wealth. They owe this to the 


masses of poor people who have sent them to Parliament. Now is the time 
to start doing it. 


z THE EDITOR 





REDRAWING, KASHMIR’S MAP x. 
* MESS-UP AT MOSHI 


TO take the rough with the smooth 

is part of the political: education 
that cold war enjoins upon its com- 
batants. And that is the lesson New 
Delhi is learning now as could be 
seen in such different contexts as 
Moshi or Karachi. 


The Indo-Pakistan talks- on Kash-., 


mir have been working out their 
own logic, and Sardar Swaran Singh 
handled a very tricky problem which 
could have been spoilt. if it had been 
hustled. The. net gain in Karachi 
was that, although the Pakistan 
Government did not officially aban- 
don the clamour for plebiscite, the 
entire negotiation proceeded from 
the premise that the idea of plebiscite 
should be regatded as having lapsed. 


With. plebiscite cancelled out, the. 


question of redrawing the map of 
Kashmir had to be taken up. The 
original Indian view of a settlement 


along the Cease-Fire Line was reject- ° 


. ed by. Pakistan even in the modified 
form in which it was mooted in the 
previous rounds of the present series 
of talks, that is, with substantial 
adjustments. Instead ‘came up the 


idea of first settling the principles of ` 


partition. From the Indian side, 
the principles. ‘suggested. were: admi- 


nistrative convenience; geographical | 


affinity; and the least possible, dis- 
turbance to the existing settlement of 
the population. Pakistan in turn 
put forward other guiding principles: 
Composition of population; strate- 
gic interests; economic interests; and 
the control of river heads. 

At Karachi, India. was prepared 
to take up the Pakistani principles 
for scrutiny. The first hurdle cross- 
ed was the repudiation of the princi- 
ple of the new map being drawn on 
the criterion of “composition of 
population” for it was made clear 
that India could not budge from her 
basic principle that there should be 
no partition on the basis-of . religion 
and community. And the Pakis- 
tani demand for decision on the basis 
of “composition of population” 
could only result in communal parti- 
tion. This was the second positive 
gain by India, apart from the rejec- 
tion of the demand for plebiscite. 


The principle of strategic ere 
could be very elastic: the demand for 
a road through the Valley to Gilgit 
could easily take ‘away most of it 
for Pakistan, while the similaz need 
for access to ‘Ladakh can be stretched 


` to cover most of India’s present juri- 


sdiction in the Valley. The idea of 
ensuring economic interests, parti- 
cularly the control of river. catchment 
areas, is equally imprecise. In fact, 
the new map which Mr Bhutto was 
trying to sell as the official Pakistani 
position takes away the whole, of 
Jammu and Kashmir minus a small 


portion in Jammu. It was made 


. Clear that not only could this not be 


acceptable to New Delhi but that 
Pakistan should-not expect to get.the 
entire catchment area of both Jhe- 
lum and Chenab. 

‘But this- by itself did hat lead to 
a deadlock. The impelling factors 
that led to the decision to have one 
more round of talks in Calcutta next 
month, are mainly two: Washington 
has made it clear to Pakistan that it 
should not expect American under- 
writing of any obstinate stand for 
plebiscite or move to rake’ it ‘up ‘in 
the Security. Council. Here the 


Galbraith line .of keeping India on- 


the Tight side has prevailed. At the 


“same time, Washington has pressed 


for what has come.to, be termed a 
political solution, that is, redrawing 
of maps on the basis of give-and-take 
and expediency. That is why: Pakis- 
tan has agreed to bargain over the 
new map instead of sabre-rattling 
about plebiscite. 

From the Indian side, too, there 
has been a certain. amount of bend- 
ing backwards. The previous allergy 
to the very idea of partitioning the 
Valley appears to have worn down to 
a certain extent. Although. formally 
the idea of partition is still anathema 
in New Delhi,. there has been quite 
considerable modification of the pro- 
posal to setile along the Cease-Fire 
Line. How far this has been the 
outcome of the strenuous labours of 
British and’ American VIPs—like 
Mr Duncan Sandys and. Mr Philips 
Talbot—it is difficult.to assess in 
precise terms. There is, however, no 


gainsaying: the fact that New Delhi 
has. taken note ofthe non-stop appeals 
fromthe West for-a-settlement of the 
Kashmir question, particularly when 
it is realised that defence aid for non- 
aligned India would not be possible 
to secure without the assurance that 
it would not be squandered against 
Pakistan over Kashmir. 

Straws in the wind are not latk-- 
ing to suggest that India is prepared 
to redraw the map of.the Valley in a 
way which will entail major (and not 
minor) deviation from the Cease- 
Fire Line. Significance is attached 
to aremark made by Sri Badruddin 
Tyabji, Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh 
University, in the course of a Repub- 
lic Day address: “The territory 
Pakistan holds-in Kashmir should go 
to her, together with such portions 
along the Cease-Fire Line that India 
now occupies, but which are essen- 
tial to Pakistan for developing the 
areas under her control.” With Sri 
Tyabji’s background as former Spe- | 
cial Secretary in the, External Affairs 
Ministry, his words carry more 
weight in such matters than those of- 
a head of an academic institution. 
i, The Tyabji formula, if it can be 
termed as such, is itself flexible 
enough; for, Pakistan can renew its 
claim to the Jhelum catchment area 
on this very basis. The fate of the 
Wuler Lake and of Sopore is now 
already in the balance. How’ far 
Baramula will be affected is also 
under ~-discussion.. 

Available indications point to the 
prospect that the Calcutta talks next 
month will see hard bargaining over 
redrawing of the map, mainly of. the 
Valley, and, to a limited extent, of 
Jammu, where alterations are expect- 
ed in the Poonch sector. 

Although, it may be risky to 
hazard any forecast, it is a safe 
bet, in. New Delhi today that in 
Calcutta will be reached the point of 
nearest’ equation so far between India 
andi Pakistan on  Kaslemir. 
This does not preclude sharp differ- 
ences and tough haggling: in fact, 
the contest will now be switched over 
to details, for every mile on this side 
or -that of the new frontier. Sardar 
Swaran Singh’s assignment is no bed 
of roses, though bouquets await him 
should he succeed. 

* a * 


TEE hornets’ nest raised in the 

Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference 
at Moshi has once again brought 
home to New Delhi that the battle 


MAINSTREAM 


against the Chinese on the propa- 


ganda frént is going to bea tough: 


as on the military front: 
While many in New Delhi have 


come out with criticism of the tactics. 


and activity of the Indian delegation, 
observers are interested in the out- 
come of this experience on Govern- 
ment’ policy. ~There are serious mis- 


givings here about the wisdom of the- 


walk-out staged by the Indian dele- 
gation, since the temper of the con- 
ference itself should have told our 
delegation that the Chinesé lobby. 
was pretty strong: whether. under 
such circumstances, it-is more effect- 
ive to put across our case by threat- 
ning a boycott or by patient. and 
determined fight inside the . confer- 
ence hall itself, is perhaps debatable. 


One school in New. Delhi thinks 
that the Moshi experience has shown 
the desirability of a policy of insula- 
tion. The argument behind this line 
of thinking is that the Afro-Asian 
countries are letting us down, so 
why should we waste our time on 
them? Almost a defeatist attitude 
is discernible. Besides, it ignores 
.the fact that the strength of New 
Delhi’s foreign policy lies in the mobi- 
lisation of world opinion. and not 
of’ armaments. 


At the same time, it is being rea- 
lised in both official and non-official 
circles that there is no „scope for 
amateurishness in participation in 


Afro-Asian meetings, Neither intem- __ 


perate statements nor spectacular 
demonstrations can be'a substitute 
for sustained, well-thought-out dip- 
lomacy. Theré is no doubt that 
to a very large measure, we are faced 
today with the hangovers of the past, 
when Afro-Asian opinion was ignor- 
ed or their sensitiveness was offend- 
ed. Against this, the Chinese have 
been engaged in high-power’ propa- 
ganda to win over Afro-Asian opi- 
nion, not only from India‘ but from 
Moscow as well. ; 

The commendable initiative 
shown by the External Affairs Minis- 
try in backing this non-official dele- 
gation, may be scotched with the 
spate of criticism already unléashed 
over -the Moshi episode. What is 
perhaps missed in the heat of anger 
at the double-cross at Moshi is that 
non-aligned powers themselves are 
getting more and more hamstrung by 
the Chinese cold-war tactics. 

Peking’s approach to the 
Colombo Plan has’ underlined the 
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difficulty of bringing about a detenite’ 


in the Sino-Indian‘sitvation. Mr Liw 


Shao-chi’s rather- categoric” obiter 
dictum” against the. Colombo ' propo! 
sals; coupled ‘with the persistence: of 


. Peking’s ‘objections ‘ ‘to Indian civi- | 
lian posts‘in the'demilitarised zone in’ 


Ladakh" and ‘to: the’ ‘moving : ‘of the 
Indian" armed ‘forces up’ to: 
McMahon ‘Line, have belied the 
hope—nurtured particularly’ after 
Dr Subandrio’s visit—that the nego- 
tiations might start soon.: 
contrary, the Chinese might have 
decided on a long and nerve-racking 
stalemate, . since they themselves do 
not stand to lose anything by imple- 
menting their ‘own three-point’ plan 
of withdrawal and: cease-fire. 

In ‘this context, Mrs Bindara- 
naike’s reported move for another 
round of negotiations is being view- 
ed with’ scepticism in’ New Delhi. 
There is hardly any possiblility of the 
Prime Minister ‘agreeirig to any 


whittling down of the Colombo ' 


proposals. The strain ‘of'an uncér- 
táin truce seems to ' hang heavy 
over New Delhi today. 


REPORTS: that the Prime Minister 
himself is not‘very enthusiastic 
about the: projéct of’a Western Air 


The week: i 


‘the _ 


On the: 


` Umbrella is promptly followed bya 


spate- of: propaganda’ that the Air 
Umbrella is innocuous and should 
not be judged ‘harshly. Whether the 
propaganda is inspired or not, theimp- 
ression is gaining ground in New Delhi 
that ‘the project heeds close scrutiny 
atid should not be hustled through. 

There appears'to be some hitch 
in the consultations that the U.S.- 
Commonwealth: Air Mission are 
holding with the Indian authorities. 
This is particularly important with 
reference to the future of the LA.F., 
the question being whether we should 
concentrate on developing our own 
air defence or faim it out to friends 
from abroad. Despite all the pre- 
ssures, visible and invisible, the 
Prime Minister is understood to be 
holding’ on to the basic policy ‘of 
building - our own defence, however 
slowly, with help from both the world 
camps, instead of relying on the 
bounty of a ready-made defence 
-apparatus on loan from abroad. The 
news of Moscow having agreed to 
supply us with grourid-to-air missiles 
fas beén welcomed in New Delhi, 
as one more proof of the policy of 
getting aid from both. the West and 
the East, even in matters pertaining 
to- defence. : 





TK. IN: OIL BOUT x 


K TONING UP CONGRESS 


UICK. steps can now, be expected 
q for setting up thé two million 
ton- oil refinery. at Cochin. Thè pro- 
ject,- based on collaboration with 
the, American oil concern, Philips 
Petroleum, would have materialised 
much earlier but for the intervention 
of a. senior Cabinet Minister. A five- 
member Cabinet check was ordered 
on the choice offered. 

For, there were two offers: the 
Philips project which guaranteed 
majority partnership for the State, 
and Shell International’s proposal 
of an out-and-out private sector deal 
between itself and an industrialist of 
Madras. The Cabinet team ‘for the 
enquiry consisted of ‘Sri Nanda, 
Sri Swaran Singh, Sri C. Subrama- 
niam, Sri K.D. Malaviya, and, of 
course, Sri T.T.K. who favoured the 
Shell project for reasons Which are 
not yet quite ‘clear. 


“There was not much for the Cabi- 
net body to investigate. The Philips 
offer was any day more advantageous 
to'the country than the Shell one. It 
had nothing to do with the so- 
called ideological predilections of 
the Oil Minister or of any other 
Minister. In addition to 51 per cent 
State participation, which by it- 
self is a major consideration, Philips 
are content with 25 per cent partici- 
pation in profits, the remaining 24 
per cent being left to Indian private 
participants. They have also ‘un- 
dertaken to°:raise all the foreign 
exchange needed for ` the “project. 
More important than all this is their 
readiness to buy for éxport all sur- 
plus items produced by the refinery, 
primarily motor spirit:which is diffi- 
cult to sell in world markéts.- The 
crude is to be supplied from the 
money raised by export of gasoline 


produced in the refinery. ; 

Shell, on the other hand, wants 
majority participation—or at least 50 
per cent. Instead of helping to get 
crude without drain on foreign ex- 
change—the proposal to buy gasoline 
is not acceptable—it would help us 
part with more foreign exchange by 
way of repatriating profits. The Shell 
offer appeared to have one point at 
least in its favour—less initial cost. 
But even this has been found to be of 
doubtful advantage, since the Philips 
project, while costing more initially, 
is capable of easy expansion while the 
Shell plant will be less elastic and 
more expensive at the expansion 
stage. This naturally has clinched 
the issue. l 

The second aspect of the enquiry, 
relating to location, has beenwelative- 
ly simplè. Cochin, on the West 
Coast and nearer the sources of 
crude, is obviously cheaper to work 
than Tuticorin. The harbour can 
receive 20,000-ton tankers as against 
Tuticorin’s capacity to receive only 
10,000-ton tankers. Finally, Cochin 
commands a larger area of consump- 
tion. 

There is little doubt now that 
once the Cabinet gives the signal, 
things will get moving quickly and 
the site of the refinery will be buzzing 
in a couple of months. 


HE decision of the AICC to 
appoint an ad hoc body for the 
Madhya Pradesh Congress on its 
own responsibility, disregarding local 
group pressures, seems to indicate 
new vigour at the party’s national 
headquarters. Apart from the 
fact of the appointment of the ad 
hoc body, its composition shows wel- 
come awareness on the part of the 
High Command of the serious cha- 
llenge from Right reaction in that 
State, particularly the Jan Sangh. 
Headed by the unassuming and‘non- 
controversial R.M. Takla, the com- 
mittee consists mainly of persons 
who have expressed serious concern 
over the Jan Sangh menace. The ex- 
clusion of Sri Moolchand Deshlehra 
and Seth Govind Das’s dissatisfac- 
tion over the committee have to be 
seen in this light. ses 
In line with this trend of thinking 
at the top is the decision of the Con- 
gress in Madhya Pradesh to dis- 
sociate itself from the anti-Chinese 
aggression committees set up jointly 
with opposition parties, among them 
the Jan Sangh, PSP and the Socialist 


Party. It is now realized, even if 
somewhat belatedly, that such joint 
fronts are used by the Jan Sangh 
and other rightist elements to ham- 
string the Congress on the one hand 
and carry on a vicious campaign 
against the personality and policies 
of the Prime Minister on the other. 

Recent developments would in- 
deed augur well for the Congress in 
the State, provided the firmness 
shown in setting up the ad hoc 
body is sustained. Signs are not lack- 
ing that the composition of the 24- 
member committee has already be- 
come a subject of controversy. 
While the Katju group is satisfied 
with its representation and is once 
again beginning to nurse ambitions 


about gaining power, the Deshlehra - 


group is trying to whip up a cam- 
paign against the committee, mainly 
on the ground that the INTUC, 
Harijans, Adivasis and the Youth 
Congress are not represented on it. 
Tt is also made out that Mahakoshal 
and the Vindhya region have been 
denied proper representation. Sug- 
gestions are already being made for 
changing and expanding the ad hoc 


body. 

It is felt that the AICC’s attitude 
to these group rivalries in Madhya 
Pradesh will largely determine the 
whole question of discipline in the 
Congress organisation all over the 
country. The emergency gave a 
quietus to the internal wrangles in 
the organisation, but the easing of 
tension following the unilateral cease- 


‘fire has brought about a recrudes- 


cence of group bickerings. Most 
significant in this connection is the 
wrangle going on over the choice of 
Sardar Darbara Singh’s successor to 
the presidentship of the Punjab PCC. 

Preparations for the contest 
have brought so much acrimony that 
there is considerable concern among 
top Congress leaders at the national 
level. It is even felt that if there is 
no speedy reconciliation between 
the warring groups, the High Com- 
mand should intervene to impose a 
formula like the one for Madhya 
Pradesh. But such intervention may 
be very diffiucult unless Chief Minister 
Kairon agrees to it. It is thought 
that Sardar Kairon would rather 
have the issue settled by contest. 

* - * $ 


HE Swatantra Party has. been 

taking contradictory positions on 
the Chinese menace. On the one 
hand it wants a full-scale wer with 


China here and now, and on the 
other demands ending of the emer- 
gency. The party owes it to the pub- 
lic to make clear which of these pro- 
positions is meant seriously. The 
party’s General Council has said this 
week that it is not opposed to the 
Government retaining such emer- 
gency powers as are _necessgry to 
face the “enemy’s operations.” 

In plain language this means that, 
the border tension andé the continu- 
ing threat to our freedom notwith- 
standing, the Swatantra Party would 
like full licence for itself and others 
opposed to our national policies of 
socialism and non-alignment. 

To say that the Government is 


not making the wisest use of the - - 


emergency powers is one thing; to 
demand abrogation of the emergency 
to enable untrammelled subversion 
of national policies is quite another. 
It must be said to the credit of the 
Government that by and large they 
have not abused the powers they 
assumed following the proclamation 
of emergency. But obviously the 
possession of these powers is essen- 
tial so long as the potential threat to 
our security exists. Peking’s atti-. 
tude “in, recent days bears out the 
Prime Minister’s prediction that the 
Chinese menace might be with us for 
some years. 

But the Swatantra Party’s pur- 
pose is not merely complete freedom 
for itself to vilify the country’s leader- 
ship and work against its accepted 
policies. It goes deeper. It wants 
open military alliance with the West, 
and has made no secret of it. This 
is the meaning of its insistence on 
“full consultation” with the Western 
countries on ways to curb Chinese 
designs. Swatantra thinking is 
essentially a variant of McCarthyism. 
To it a war with China is welcome as 
a matter of ideology; for that matter, 
even war with friendly Communist 
countries. But the people of India 


‘do not wear such ideological blink- 


ers; nor are they warmongers. The 
people’s thinking is reflected in the 
phrase “peace with honour”. 
, * + * 
IY contraposition to the Swatantra 
stand, this week has seen-the con- 
clusion of the protracted delibera- 
tions of the CPI’s National Council. 
While marking no basic departure 
from the CPI stand on the national 
situation—Sri Dange’s dislike of 14- 
carat gold notwithstanding—the 
- (Continued on page 22) 
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PUBLIC SERVANT AND THE CONSTITUTION 


by Y. KuMAR 


The Constitution requires amendment to give greater protection to the 
public servant rather than to take away what little there is, says this 
Advocate of the Supreme Court. He also thinks that the courts are ina 
À. ` large measure responsible for the present position, since they tend to look’ 
backward and not forward in interpreting the provisions of the Constitution., 


The Government of India has 
declared its intention to modify the 
extent of protection given to a public 
servant by Article 311 of the Cons- 
titution. Apparently it :has been 
overlooked that judicial inter- 
pretation has already rendered these 
provisions ineffective and the safe- 
guards expected to secure the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the public 
servant have become the means of his 
subordination to the machinations 
of the politician, . -© . 

The Constitution-makers had 
proclaimed Article 311 as the surest 
safeguard of the public. servant 
against the political machine, but the 
failure of judicial interpretation to 
reflect socio-economic changes has 
rendered this protection more illu- 
sory than real. Ironically, the cons- 
titutional provisions have been made 
into a fetter and the public servant 
now stands in a position of consider- 
able disadvantage as compared to 
his fellow-employees in private 
economic establishments. ` Judicial 
interpretation has largely frustrated 
the essential content and purpose of 
the constitutional guarantees. 


Checks and Balances 

In giving institutional form to 
democratic concepts in the realm of 
administration, political theory has 
been preoccupied with devising safe- 
guards against arbitrary action. 
Work’ng on the principle that power 
corrupts and absolute power-corrupts 
absolutely, a system of checks and 
balances was introduced in the 
governing institutions broadly on the 


formula known as the “Separation. 


of Powers”. >: 

Justice Miller tersely summarised 
the concept when: he said,- “All 
powers entrusted ‘to government 
are divided into three grand depart-. 
ments, the executive, the legislative 
and the judicial.’ It is essential to 
the successful working of this system 
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that the persons entrusted with power 
in any one of these branches shall 
not be permitted to encroach upon 
the powers conferred on the others.” 

This concept is a part of the 
development of democratic forms. of 
government since the seventeenth 
century. In the earlier period the 
principal object was to limit the 
arbitrary powers of the king by 
divesting him of his power of legisla- 
tion and judicial determination. This 
was achieved by creating an indepen- 
dent judiciary and a legislative body 
increasingly responsible to the people. 
The executive power was, however, 
left with the crown. With the 
growth of democracy, this power was 
gradually taken from the king and 
vested in diverse organs of govern- 
ment. , ; ; 


Politician’s Power 
` The duty of the executive wing 
of government was to translate into 
practice the legislative determination 
of the people’s representatives and 
carry out the laws faithfully. In the 
performance of this task, however, 
the executive officer was subject to 
numerous ‘influences and pressures. 
The most formidable of these came 
from the party politician whose con- 
ception of proper application of law 
was weighted with considerations of 
the popular: vote and the next elec- 
tion,’ apart from the duties and 
obligations ‘which he had to numer- 
ous friends and well-wishers. The 
instrument through which this pres- 
sure was exerted over the executive 
was the power of appointment, dis- 
charge and determination of service 
conditions. Toe om, oo 
The functioning of government in 
England and the U.S.A. in the ‘nine- 
teenth century soon showed that the 
mere separation of powers between 
different organs of government was 
not sufficient to ensure fair and equal 
application of law.:.Proper func- 


cutive. 1 
. judiciary, it was found that security 


Members of Parliament would do well to ponder over these thought-pro- 
voking observations before accepting any amendment. i ' 


tioning of a democratic system re- 
quired built-in checks -and balances 
to prevent encroachment on the exe- 
Like the independence of the 


of service was necessary to maintain 
the intearity of. executive action. 
e 


In Colonial Era 

This development came at a 
time when the expanding capitalism 
of the U.S.A. and Britain deemed as 
anathema the. least suggestion of 
regulation or limitation of the right 
of a person to absolute freedom in 
contracts of. service. Both these 
traditions—independence of execu- 
tive action in government depart- 
ments and /aissez faire in the field.of 
employment—were -inherited by the 
Indian politician. 

In India, therefore, while no limi- 
tation was conceived or contemplated. 
in the relations between employer and 
employee in the private sector, 
certain safeguards were devised to 
give security of service to the civil 
servant. Rules and regulations 
governing the services came into be- 
ing and defined the rights of the pub- 
lic official, Even the constitutional 
provisions began to embody the con- 
cept of security. of service for the 
public servant when his counterparts 
in private employment had no legal 
rights governing service conditions. 
The Act’ of 1919 provided that no 
person in the services might be dis- 
missed by an authority subordinate 
to that -by which he was- appointed. 
The Government of India, Act 1936: 
which replaced the Act of 1919 went 
further and made a provision that 
no public servant could be dismissed 
or reduced in rank until he had been 
given. a reasonable opportunity of 
showing-.cause against the action 
proposed. ` ae . 

The Constitution promulgated in 
1950 added to the protection granted 
to the'civil servant. Before examin- 


ing this provision, it would be inter- 
esting to make a note of the compara- 
tive position of the employees in the 
public and private sectors vis-a-vis 
their service conditions and security 
of service during the period 1932 to 
1950. 


Service Comurission 


After the enactment of the 
Government of India Act, the public 
servant was appointed through the 
agency of a Public Services Com- 
mission. His conditions of service 
were prescribed by the Governor- 
General and detailed provisions 
governing all aspects of his services 
were laid down. The political parti- 
es were neither well organized nor 
effective in governmental institutions. 
The very condict of interes™beetween 
the Brifish rulers and the elected 
representatives of the people assured 
to him an unassailable position. 
Interference by the politician was 
frowned upor by the Governor, and 
equally, any attempt by the British 
to use the executive for backdoor 
manipulation met the resistance of 
the nationalist politician. 

As agains: this, the employee in 
private service was completely at 
the mercy of the employer. The 
employer hac an absolute right to 
hire and fire. Any rights which an 
employee claimed were governed by 
the contract of service which, in 
view of the weak position of labour, 
was necessarily one-sided: and most 
of the social welfare legislation which 
we have today came later (the 
Industrial Employment Standing 
Orders Act in 1946, the Industrial 
Disputes Act in 1947, the Minimum 
Wages Act and a comprehensive Fact- 
ories Act and the Employees” State 
Insurance Acz, in 1948, and so on). 

In this background the British 
began to transfer power between 
1947 and 195) to the Indian people. 
The Constitution promulgated on 
Jan 26, 1950, gave it final form. 
The Constitution attempted to em- 
body in its provisions the concept 
of a separate and independent exe- 
cutive with complete protection 
against arbitrary power and undue 
harassment by the politician. The 
principal provisions in this behalf 
were Article 315 which created 
independent Public Service Com- 
missions for the Union and the 
States with the duty of framing 
rules governing the service condi- 
tions of public servants and for their 


recru:tment; Article 311, which pres- 
cribed that no public servan: could 
be dismissed, removed or reduced in 
rank until he had been give “oppor- 
tunity to show cause’, and Article 
320 which prescribed the consultative 
status of the Commission in all 
matters governing recruitment, ser- 
vice conditions and disciplinary 
action. 

The text of the provisions shows 
that the legislative protection granted 
to the public servant under the new 
Constitution was intended to be 
considerably greater than the pro- 
tection enjoyed by his courterpart 
under British rule. 

Judging by present-day standards 
and in the light of recent develop- 
ments, the results have veen wholly 
different. It would be pertinent to 
ask how far judicial decision, by its 
failure to give effect to the spirit 
underlying the provisions of Article 


311, has frustrated its underlying ' 
_ purpose. 


Is public service today 
more attractive, more secure and 
more independent than private em- 
ployment? 


First Case 


The first case in which the 
Supreme Court had to examine the 
scope of the security of tenure given 
to the public servant by the Constitu- 
tion was a petition by Satish Chandra 
Anand against the Union of India. 

The petitioner was employed by 
the Government of India under a 
contract of service which provided 
that his services could be terminated 
by one month’s notice. Subsequent- 
ly his services were terminated by 
notice without any charge or enquiry, 
and he applied for relief to the 
Supreme Court under Article 311. 
Mr. Justice Bose, who delivered the 
judgment, said the discharge of a 
person in terms of his contract did 
not amount to removal or d:smissal 
and a person under a contract of ser- 
vice with the Government had no 
better rights regarding termination 
of service than a person in private 
employment. The judgment pro- 
ceeded on the principle that a public 
servant had no rights apart from the 
terms of his contract of service. 

An exhaustive statement of law 
regarding the tenure of service of a 
public servant was made sy the 
Supreme Court in the appeal by 
Shyam Lal against the State of U.P. 
vide its judgment announced on 
Mar 30, 1954. Shyam Lal had been a 


Su>erintending Engineer with: about 
27 years of service. The U.P. 
Gcvernment asked him to explain 
certain financial irregularities and to 
show cause why he should not be 
retired compulsorily. The Govern- 
ment was apparently not satisfied 
with his explanation, and in corse- 
quence the President made ag order 
under the Civil Service Regulations 
compulsorily retiring him from ser- 
vice. . 


Subtle Equation 


No enquiry was held and the 
employee was not given opportuity 
to show cause against the action. 
Shyam Lal challenged the validity 
of the order on the ground that it 
contravened the provisions of Arti- 
cle 311. 

The principal question canvassed 
in the Court was whether a person 
who had been ‘compulsorily retired’ 
was entitled to the protection of 
Article 311 which provided that no 
person could be dismissed or remov- 
ed from service without a reasonable 
opportunity to show cause. 

By invoking the rules of Engtish 
law under which ‘public offices were 
held at the pleasure of the Crown’ 
and by a subtle equation of the word 
‘removal’ in Article 311 with ‘dis- 
missal’, the Court found that the 
protection of Article 311 extended 
on.y to cases in which the dismissal 
or removal was made by way of 
punishment. The Court went further 
and came to the conclusion that 
‘ccmpulsory retirement’ of a public 
servant did not amount to his 
‘removal’. The obscurity of reasoning 
of the decision was given log.cal 
propriety by invocation of the deci- 
siens of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. 

The decision had serious conse- 
quences on the security of service 
of a public employee. Political vic- 
timisation and personal vendetta 
could be covered under the cldak of 
‘ccmpulsory retirement’ and the 
public servant would have no forum 
of redress. Any form of discharge 
could hereafter be covered under the 
convenient phrase ‘compulsory retire- 
ment’. The politicians were not slow 
to use this weapon against officers 
wko would not play ball as was evi- 
deat during the period when the 
postal services declared a strike. 

The scope of the protection 
which could be claimed under Arti- 
cle 311 was again examined by the 
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Court ‘in the appeal by P.L. Dhingra 
against tle Union of India decided 
on Nov 1, 1957 (1958 S.C.R. 828). 
Mr Dhingra had been reverted from 
his officiating post in Class II to his 


“substantive post in Class IJI on the 


basis of certain adverse reports 
against him. He filed a petition in 
the Supreme Court and complained 
that there had been no enquiry: or 
compliance with the requirements of 
Article 311 before his removal from 
his officiating position. 


Reversion 


Chief Justice Das Soaciaten that, 
as in England, a public servant held 
office during the pleasure of the Pre- 
sident subject only to the qualifica- 
tion imposed by Article 311. The 
position obtaining at law was sum- 
marised by Das CJ as follows: 
In the absence of any special con- 


tract, the substantive appointment to , 


a permanent post gives the servant 
so appointed a right to. hold the post 
until, under the rules, he attains the 
age of superannuation or is compul- 
sorily retired after having put in the 
prescribed number of years’: service 
or the post is abolished, and his ser- 
vice cannot be terminated except by 
way of punishment for misconduct, 
negligence, inefficiency or any other 
disqualification found against. him 
on proper enquiry after due notice to 
him. An appointment to a tempo- 
rary post for a certain specified 
period also -gives the servant so 
appointed a right to hold the post for 
the entire period of his tenure and 
his tenure cannot be put an.end to 
during the period unless he is, by 
way of punishment, dismissed or 
removed from service. Except 
in these two cases the. appointment 
to a post, permanent or temporary 
on probation or on an officiating 
basis or a substantive appointment 
to a temporary post, gives to the 
servant so appointed no right to the 
post, dnd his service may be terminat- 
ed unless his service had ripened into 
what, in the service rules, is called a 
quasi-permanent service. 

The court then proceeded to 


consider the cases in which the pro-' 


tection of Article 311 would be 
available. It held that only a dis- 
missal or removal or reduction ‘in 
rank by way of penalty attracted the 
operation of the Article, but that a 
termination of service brought about 
otherwise than by way of punish- 
ment, i.e., by the exercise of the right 
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under the terms of- employment, 
would not be covered. 

The’ judgments, of the’ ‘court’ 
indicated that the protection. of: Arti- 
cle -311 was available.in very limit- 
ed ‘circumstances and its: ambit ex- 
tended only’ to the provision of a 
reasonable, opportunity’ to, show’ 


cause against the action proposed. 


For some time the public servant 
continued to remain under the fond 
delusion that at least in‘ the cases 
where protection was ‘available, this 
reasonable opportunity ‘would pro- 
vide him with sufficient safeguards. 
He'was however soon tto be disillu- 
sioned by the ae ‘in: Kico 
Chand’s case: Dai 


Kasab Opportunity 


. Thé question of the ‘exact’ scope 
of this :protection was examined by 
the court in the: appeal: by Khem 
Chand against the Union of -India 
(1958 S.C.R. 1080). Article 311 sim- 
ply states that action may be taken 
against a public servant after giving 
him a reasonable opportunity of 
showing cause against the action pro- 
posed. This raised the question of 
what, was the reasonable opportunity 
contemplated -by the .Constitution. 
The interpretation of the scope of 
this provision gave the Judges con- 
siderable opportunity and latitude to 
instil it with a content which, would 
answer the requirements, of. the day. 
Das 'C.J., who delivered .the judg- 
ment, made’ an erudite, study of the 
legal ‘history of the protection grant- 
ed to public, servants. by the. British 
Government. After reviewing autho- 
rity and legislation,. he stated that the 
reasonable opportunity: envisaged by 
the provision under conngerayon 
was :— 


“(a) An opportunity to ae ‘le guilt 


and establish his innocence, which he can 
only do if he is told what the ‘charges levelled 
against him are and the allegations ‘on which 


such charges are based; 


(b) an -opportunity’ to’ defend. himself . 


by cross-examining the witnesses -produced 
against him and by examining himself or 
any other witnesses in support’ of his 
defence: and finally - 

(c) an opportunity to make his represen- 
tation as to why the proposed punishment 
should not be inflicted on him, which he 
can only do if the competent authority, 
after the enquiry is over and after applying 
his mind to the gravity or otherwise of the 
charges - proved against the government 
servant, tentatively proposes to intlict one 
of the three punishments and communicates 
the same to the government. servant.” 


This limited view of the provi- 
sions of Article .311.was reaffirmed 


. proposéd, (Shyam Lal vs. 


in the appeal-filed by Hartwell Press 
cott Singh against the Government 
of U.P. (1958 S.C.R. 509) and in the 
appeal by the State of Bombay 
against. Doshi (1958 S.C.R. 571). In 
the latter appeal the court went so 
far as to hold that the removal of 
a public servant by the process of 
compulsory retirement on the ground 
of dishonesty or inefficiency did not 
amount to a punishment and’ there- 
fore was not removal or dismissal 
as contemplated by Article 311. 

- Recently in Narasimhachar vs. 
State of Mysore (1950—I—S.C.R. 
981), the court held that the penalty. 
imposed on a retiring government 
official that he would be paid: only a 
portion of his pension did not bring 
him within the protection of Article . 
311. Ain, in the State of Orissa 
vs.' Ram Narain Das (1961° S.C.R. 
1606), the court ‘held thuat the dis- 
charge of a probationer after holding 
an.enquiry against him would not 
bring the case within, Article 311. 


Effect of Decisions 

The Articles of the Constitution 
simply expressed in words the pro- 
tection that was intended to be given 
to the public srrvant. The actual 
content and scope of the provisions 
had necessarily to be defined by the 
courts and gauged from their deci- 
sions. 

Judicial decisions interpreting 
Articles 310, 311 and 320 and apply- 
ing their provisions to concrete cases 
show that the scope of protection 
granted to the public servant in law 
is; — `” 


`. The public servant holds office 

dirie the pleasure of the President or the 
Governor, and the legislature cannot place 
any restriction on the exercise of this plea- 
sure. The public servant may be dismissed, 
removed, or punished at pleasure subject 
only to ‘the limitations envisaged in Article 
311 (Shyam Lal vs. Union of India 1955 
S.C.R, 26). ` 

2. The protection given by Article 311 
is twofold: (i) A public servant cannot be 
dismissed or removed by an authority 
subordinate to that by which he was appoint- 
ed; (i) he must be given reasonable oppor- 
tunity of showing cause against the action 
Union ` of 
Ind ia). ` 

'3. In the matter of security of service 
and ak a to the above, a public servant 
is, bound by the terms in the contract of his 
service under the law of master and servant 
and these are not open to question by any 
court or tribunal. (Anand vs. Union of 
India 1953 S.C.R. 655, Dhingra vs. "Union 
of India 1958 S.C.R. 828). 

4.. The protection of Article 311 is 
available ‘only when there is a dismissal, 
removal or reduction in rank, All these 


three ferms imply that action is taken 
against the employee by way of punishment. 
The protection is not attracted when removal 
or reduction takes place otherwise than as 
a punishment. 

5. Simple termination of service, com- 
pulsory retirement on any ground and action 
under which the employee does not suffer 
deprivation of accrued benefits is not punish- 
ment. Even where the removal is made 
after an enquiry for misconduct, it may not 
be punishment if no such detriment is 
suffered. (Singh vs. Government of U.P. 
1958 S.C.R. 509; State of Bombay ys. 
Doshi 1958 S.C.R. 571; Shyam Lal vs. 
Union of India 1955 S.C.R. 26). 

6. The scope of the protection under 
Article 311 is confined to the grant of 
“reasonable opportuity of showing cause’ 
against the proposed action.. The ambit of 
this ‘protection is that a person must be 
informed about the charges against him, he 
must be allowed to defend himself at a 
departmental enquiry, and finally given a 
chance to make a representation against 
the proposed punishment. Jn Ather words, 
the rules® pertaining to an enquiry by a 
domestic tribunal must be observed. 

7. Any punishment otherwise than by 
way of dismissel, removal or reduction in 
rank may be imposed on a public servant. 
The Constitution does not protect him 
against such ation. 

8. The provision in Article 320 that the 
Public Service Commission must be consult- 
ed before action is taken against a public 
servant is not mandatory and such action is 
not illegal even if no consultation is held. 
(State of U.P. rs. Srivastava 1958 S.C.R. 
5 


, 


In Private Sector 

This, briefly, is the position of the 
public servant. It would be useful 
to know the position of his counter- 
part in the private sector. The 
law as laid down by the Supreme 
Court in this behalf may be summa- 
rised as follows: 


1. The contract of service between a 
workman and an employer is not conclusive 
of the terms and service conditions of the 
employee, but this contract may be remade 
by an independent authority to bring 
it into line with modern-day notions’ of 
justice and fairplay. (Western India Auto- 
mobile Association vs. Crown Aluminium 
Works vs. Workmen 1958—I—L.L.J.—1; 
Niemla Textile Finishing Mills vs. Second 
Punjab Tribunal 1957—I—L.LJ. 460). 

2, An employee who has been wrong- 
fully discharged by his master may be rein- 
stated in service by the tribunal even 
against the wishes of the employer. (1949 
Federal Court 321; Bata Shoe Co. vs, 
Ganguly & others 1961—I—LLJ. 303). 

3. An employee can obtain adjudica- 
tion in all disputes affecting his conditions 
of service and terms of employment. 
qD. Act 1947). ; ; 

4. The remuneration, allowances and 
other benefits admissible to.a workman 
may be determined by a tribunal and in no 
case neay these be fixed below the minimum. 
The minimum itself is a variable ‘quantum 
depending upon social and economic condi- 
tions. (Lipton Ltd. ys. Workmen 1959— 
I—L.LJ. 431; Standard Vacuum Refining 
Co, vs. Workmen 1961—I—L.L.J.—227). 
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5. Any form of action taken by an 
employer against a workman, whether by 
way of punishment or otherwise, is subject 
to a decision by an independent tribunal. 
(Niemla Textile Finishing Mills vs. Second 
Punjab Tribunal 1957—I—L.L.J. 460). 


6. The workman has a right to share in 
the profits of a concern. If the progress 
of the concern is of a permanent nature, 
he may obtain an upward revision of wages 
and allowances. He may also get bonus 
from the profits of any year. (Associated 
Cement Cos. Lid. vs. Workmen 1959— 
I—L.L.J. 644). 


7. The workman’s right of organisa- 
tion and to strike had been recognised. 
(1961—Vol. I—L.LJ. 303—Baia Shoé 
Co. vs. Ganguly). 


8. The Directive Principles of State 
Policy are to be taken into consideration in 
dealing with matters pertaining to the service 
conditions of the workmen. (Crown Alumi- 
nium Works vs. Workmen 1958—I— 
LLJ.—1). : 


9. In certain cases, before taking any 
action against an employee, the employer 
has to obtain the permission of an indepen- 
dent tribunal. (Industrial Disputes Act, 
Sec. 33). 


Court’s Failure 


The law as defined ‘by the highest 
court of the country leaves no room 
for doubt that, whereas prior to the 
Constitution, the public servant 
occupied a privileged position, to- 
day he is placed at a serious dis- 
advantage as compared to persons 
working in the private sector. This 
relative insecurity of service has had 
far-reaching consequences on the 
quality of administration. Not only 
have the reduced attractions of pub- 
lic service kept away the best men, 
but even those who have entered it 
with good intentions have succumb- 
ed to pressures which are the bane of 
our administration. 

The courts in this country must 
largely share the responsibility for 
this state of affairs. By their failure 
to reflect in law the socio-economic 
relations of the day and to reconcile 
the text of law with the requirements 
of a democratic pattern of society, 
the courts have tied our thinking to 
the past. Their pedantic - reliance 
on precedent and research into the 
ruins of British history has made it 
impossible for our legal thinking 
to transcend the limitations of a for- 
mal approach. 

No doubt the language of Articles 
310 and 311 was culled from existing 
statutory forms, but it was open to 
the court to give them a new con- 
tent. The court had several oppor- 
tunities to bring the law relating to 
public servants into line with present- 
day thinking, but on each occasion 


it preferred to look backward’ rather 
then forward. The terms “removal” 
and “reduction in rank”, instead of 
being a wide connotation to cover 
every termination of service and 
reduction, were narrowed to an ambit 
which even the plain import of the 
words would not appear to convey. 
In Khem Chand’s case the court was 
required to define the content of the 
‘reasonable opportunity’ envisaged 
by Article 311. It mfght have been 
expected that in considering what 
was reasonable the court would exa- 
mie the existing social perspective 
and the legitimate expectations of 
employees in public service in a 
welfare state. The term ‘reasonable 
opportunity’ would convey to most 
ordinary citizens a norm which by 
present-day standards would include 
the concept that a matter is decided 
reasonably only if it is able to stand 


the scrutiny of a court on merits. 


Antiquated Approach 

The Supreme Court, however, 
adopted a wholly mechanical and 
antiquated approach and the judg- 
ment occupied itself for the most 
part with form and procedure. To 
determine the content of the reason- 
able, the Court turned to the archaeo- 
logical remains of the British Monar- 


chy and, having traversed the history , 


and customs of the British system, 
proceeded to apply the principles to 
the Indian Constitution, forgetting 
that the content of the reasonable 
was not to be found in a dead past 
but in the living realities of the day. 
Nowhere in the judgment do we find 
any reference to the changed social 
order, to the possible impact of 
growing trade unionism and exten- 
sive rights obtained by employees in 
the private sector or the values which 
the community expects and demands 
from a democratic and a republican 
state. 

Is the standard of the reasonable 
to be found in the relics Of the 
monarchy? Are our laws to usher in- 
to public service the relations formu- 
lated by a lost empire? Are we 
so English by character and habit 
that we have to import our measures 
of reasonableness from the British 
system of government? None of 
these questions find place in the 
judgment, and therefore none are 
answered. 

The judgments of the Supreme 
Court have cast the dye of conserva- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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`.. THE CASE AGAINST ENGLISH 


by RAM, MANOHAR Lonia 


The Socialist Party leader wrote this article on the language question before the national emergency 
It could not therefore be published earlier in view of the revised 


, created by Chinese aggression. - 


riorities. resulting from emergency. Now, however, the language question is again coming up in 
pene. Also, among the causes of the breakdown of the PSP-SP merger talks was difference 
over one policy. So, Dr. Lohia’s article is of current interest. 


English dose harm to India not 
So much because it is foreign but 
because it is in the Indian context 
feudal. Only a tiny minority of 
one per cent of the population 
achieves such proficiency in the lan- 
guage as to be able to use it for power 
or profit. To this tiny minority, 
English is an instrument of domina- 
tion and exploitation over the vast 
masses. 

English is not a world language. 
French and Spanish are already 
there, and Russian is coming up. No 
more than 30 or 35 crores out of a 
total world population of around 300 
crores, which comes to about one 

. in 10, know this language even mode- 
rately. Similarly as Sanskrit, Pali, 
Arabic, Greek or Latin appeared to 
be growing into world languages in 
their own time but never were able 
to do it, English is already on the 
decline, 'particulaly in view of the 
expansion of Russian. If ever a world 
language comes, it will not be any 
of the existing ones. 


Why ‘Banish’? 

English is an elegant language in 
its own sphere, not as spiced as 
French, nor as deep as German, but 
more competent, inclusive and gener- 
ous. When we say ‘banish English’, 
we certainly do not wish to banish 
it from England or America, nor even 
from India’s colleges, if it is an 
optional subject. There is no ques- 
tion of banishing it from the libraries. 

India is the only civilised country 
in the world, assuming that we are 
civilised, with an ancient way of life 
that refuses to die, which runs its 
legislatures, courts, laboratories, fac- 
tories, telegraph, railways and al- 
most all government and other pub- 
lic activities in a language which 99 
per cent of the people do not under- 
stand, 


In fact, there is no other country ` 


in the world, civilised -or uncivilised, 
which does so. Whichever country 
has adopted English for its public 
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purposes, bar India, has done so 
only after the native languages have 
been more or less extinguished and 
English in whatever ‘pidgin form has 
become their language of speech. 

The ‘banish English’ .movement 
wishes to remove the use of English 
from the country’s public or collec- 
tive life. English must go as a medi- 
um of expression. It may be reétain- 
ed for the purposes of added com- 
prehension as an optional subject of 
study. Everybody knows _ that 
France or Germany has been able to 
produce significant Shakespearian 
critics, because they read the English 
text of. Shakespeare but wrote in 
their own language. India, with Sha- 
kespearian scholars a hundred or a 
thousand times as many, has not 
been able to produce a single signi- 
ficant critic, for she has been using 
English as medium of expression as 
well as comprehension. 


Stranglehold a 
Original thinking in India died 


-nearly a thousand years ago. It has 
not yet-been revived. A major rea- ` 


son is the stranglehold of English. 
If some first-class scientists, that only 
a very few and not really the very 
top, have been’ produced in recent 
decades, it is because scientists do 
not deal with language so much as 
with numerals. and symbols. The 
complete blank in social sciences and 
philosophy, I do not mean the des- 
criptive aspect but that: of, their 
foundations, must be ascribed to the 
fact that Indian scholars devote as 
much time, if not more, to accent, 
phrase and idiom as to depth and 
consistency of thought. Not know- 
ledge of the subject but phrase- 
making and empty style have become 
the lode-stars of Indian ‘thinking. 
To industrialise, India needs an 


-army .of at least 10 lakh . engineers 


and scientists and a crore of foremen 
or mistries. Anybody who thinks 
this army can be created with the 
English medium is wrong. That 


Japan or China or Rumania-has been 
able to do,so well in the sphere of 
industrialisation must be ascribed as 
much to the fact that they operated 
through the language of the people 
as to their sounder economic arrange- 
ments. It is one of the great trage- 
dies of our time that the mind and the 
stomaçhe which, interact so pro- 
foundly not only for the individual 
but also for society, should have been 
so crudely separated in the recent 
thinking of coloured peoples, parti- 
cularly Indians. One cannot ration- 


‘alise the stomach or the economy of 


a country without at the same time 
trying to rationalise its mind. ' 


Adequacy 


The question of adequacy of 
Hindi or other Indian languages 
should not at all arise. If they are 
inadequate, they can be made ade- 
quate only through use. Not 
through committees that fix upon 
technical terms or through the com- 
pilation of dictionaries and text- 
books, does a language become ade- 
quate. It . becomes efficient only 
through . use in the laboratories, 
courts, schools and the like. Its first 
use may occasion some confusion, 
but. this will in no event be more 
than that caused by a feudal or mino- 
rity language. The establishment of 
a language comes first and its’ evolu- 
tion afterwards.. By reversing this 
process, India has stultified herself. 
India’s languages will never evolve to 
equal degree with English through 
this process and the question of their 
establishment would not therefore 
ever arise. There will always be a 
lag between the evolution of Bengali, 
Tamil or Hindi and that of English 
unless the drastic remedy is applied. 
The establishment of these languages 
may overcome the lag and bring them 
up to a level where they would be 
able to compare, and perhaps favour- 
ably, with the most modern and ex- 
cellent language in the world today. 

The.enemies of Hindustani are in 
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reality also the enemies of Bengali, 
Tamil or Marathi. This has been 
perfectly obvious over the past de- 
cade to anybody who has seen 
through the nervous anxiety of the 
upper classes to maintain their domi- 
nation and exploitation. The 
attempt to introduce Bengali as 
medium in’ Bengal’s colleges raised 


a howl precisely from people who’ 


shout provincial slogans of a vague 
but dangerous character. I have tried 
to make it absolutely clear that the 
banishment of English does not mean 
the substitution of Hindi. To those 
who so desire, it may mean substitu- 
tion by Tamil or Bengali and so on, 
all along the line. . 


The Two Areas 

How Jittle thought has b&n given 
to the problem of language is evi- 
dent from the fact that a stupid oppo- 
sition between the North and the 
South has become a permanent mode 
of expression and it does not at all 
correspond to reality. The opposi- 
tion is, if such it can be called, 
between the coastlands andthe mid- 
lands. The coastal areas of the 
country speak languages other than 
Hindi. The midlands speak Hindi. 
I may here point out that ignorant 
people are further messing up the 
situation by trying to introduce Tamil 
as a subject of compulsory study in 
northern schools, and already the 
Bengalis and the Marathas are rumbl- 
ing with disquiet, for why should 
not their languages be considered? 
The coast speaks Bengali, Oriya, 
Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Kan- 
nada, Marathi and Gujarati. The 
midlands speak Hindustani. Assa- 
miya is another language of the non- 
coastal north-east. If the interest 
of the masses is taken into account, 
this distinction between the coast- 
lands and the midlands is of no con- 
sequence. The present conflict is 
purely an artificial one. In fact, this 
conflict has been brought into being 
again because the interest of the 
upper classes belonging to both the 
coastlands and the midlands coin- 
cides. This coincidence of interest of 
the upper classes of the two areas 
demands the retention of English. 
The same coincidence of interest of 
the masses should demand the aboli- 
tion gf English, but they are not 
vocal and are often easily misled. 

The Indian people are caught in 
the grip of scissors, one of whose 
. blades is the coastal cry of Hindi 
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imperialism and the other the mid- 
lands cry of.the country’s disintegra- 
tion. Ido not suggest that Sri Nehru 
and Sri Rajagopalachari sat down to 
evolve this formula, but objectively 
that is what has happened. The vpper 
classes of both areas want to retain 
English. The coastal upper classes 
mislead their masses by raising the 
cry of Hindi imperialism. The mid- 
lands upper classes mislead their 
masses by raising the cry of national 
disintegration. I should like to 
think that the midlands upper class- 
es are the greater enemy of Hindus- 
tani. 


Upper Classes 

The upper classes of India are by 
and large the same set as under 
British rule. The greatest single 
failure of the Indian revolution or 


perhaps of all political upheavals in” 


the past thousand years lies precisely 
in this. The upper classes continue, 
while the king or viceroy goes. 
Everybody knows that freedom was 
won after a long struggle by the 
masses, in particular the lower middle 
class and the peasantry; and the 
language through which they operat- 
ed was Hindi for national purposes 
and any of the coastal languages for 
their own provincial purposes. This 
change was introduced by Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1919-20. To say that the 
English language won the country’s 
freedom is the greatest hoax practis- 
ed precisely by people who served 
British rule or when they protested 
did so in the pre-1920 collaboration- 
ist way but who were clever enough 
to retain their privileges, including 
their language, even after the advent 
of freedom. Their own cleverness 
did not perhaps stand them in such 
good stead, for what mattered was 
that the top leadership of the 
national struggle was drawn from 
their ranks. The languages of the 
freedom struggle have given place 
to the language of feudal domina- 
tion. 

One often hears exhortations that 
the people should be weaned away 
from their affection for English. 
We are advised to seek to change the 
mentality of the people rather than 
the attitude of the government. 
This advice is ridiculous. As long as 
prestige and power and money go 
with the English language, it will be 
foolhardy to expect a parent who 
can afford it not to give his child an 
English education, I may here point 


out the utter. criminality ‘of the 
double standard of eduéation that 
has prevailed in the first décade of 
our freedom. Private and mission- 
ary schools have been permitted to 
teach the English language right at 
the start of a child’s education and 
even to use it as medium, while muni- 
cipal or government schools have 
been obligated by certain rules, which 
are now slackening. Children of men 
of means or men in “authority have 
gone to these fancy schools. There 
ought to be just one set of schools 
at least at the primary level. 

_ Banishment of English from pub- 
lic use can now no longer take place 
through legislative action. It can be 
dene only through people’s action, 
for a hardening of attitude has taken 
place. In relation to a people’s 
movement, the distinction between 
coastlands and midlands is of para- 
mount importance. The upper class- 


” es of the coastlands can mislead their 


masses with the cry of Hindi imperial: 
ism, which the upper classes of the 
midlands obviously cannot do, and 
the main offensive must therefore be 


launched in the midlands. The people ` 


of the midlands must agitate and 
struggle to remove English from 


public use not alone at the provincial _ 


level but also at the level of the 
Central services, the armed forces, 
the railways, the telegraphs and the 
like, in so far as theit own areas are 
concerned. Let there be two depart- 
ments of Central transactions, one 
Hindi and the other English. Such 
coastlands as desire to may attach 
themselves to the English Depart- 
ment in Delhi. The midlands must 
immediately operate through the 
Hindi department in Delhi. If Guja- 
rat and Maharashtra and any other 
States opt to join the Hindustani 
department, they should be gratefully 
welcomed with such reservations in 
the services and the like as they may 
desire. 
t 

The Alternatives 

The bifurcation of Delhi into two 
departments of Hindi and English 
is a last remedy, but one which must 
be applied here and now, unless the 
coastlands agree on any of the 
earlier formulae. On the basis that 
Hindustani is introduced immediate- 
ly at all levels, alternative safe- 
guards have been suggested for the 
coastlands during the past five years 
and more. A 10-year reservation 
for all gazetted services at the Centre 
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may be made for the coastlands. In 
the altempative, permanent reserva- 
tions thay bè made on the basis of 
population. If neither of these re- 
commendations is acceptable, a 
- multi-lingual Centre has also been 
contemplated. I have always wonder- 
ed why Tamil or Bengali should not 
have been permitted to be spoken 
in the Indian Parliament and Hindi 
translations made through earphon- 
es. I would tere recommend to the 
people of the midlands not to bother 
about what happens in the coast- 
lands, except that English should be 
banished even there at the provincial 
level. The effort to persuade coast- 
lands to accept Hindi must be given 
up, for it only leads to further irrita- 
tion and embitterment. Once these 
coastlands have abandoned English 
at the provincial level, including the 
high court, the university, the secre- 
tariat and all such public institutions, 
it will be only a matter of timé 
-when they apply for admission to the 
Hindi department in Delhi. 

I am confident that the growth of 
knowledge and industry in the mid- 
lands will be very rapid once English 
is given up as the medium. This 
rapid growth would induce the coast- 
lands to review their stand. 


Deadline Mirage 

A deadline was set for the replace- 
ment of English. This has been a 
most disastrous event. It has poi- 
soned the wells of national honesty. 
The Constitution is clear about the 
need to remove English. Even if it 
may be argued, although wrongly I 
believe, that the deadline of 1965 
or an earlier one for the provincial 
high courts was not competently set 
in view of various administrative and 
educational complexities, I can never 
understand how it has not been 
possible for individuals to learn 
Hindi. Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Ministers and Members of Parlia- 
ment have all sworn their fealty to 
the Constitution. The nation pays 
them, and exceedingly well, for this 
oath. Under their oath, they were 


committed to the use of Hindi in’ 


place of English. Every one of them 
could have learnt Hindi in a matter 
of six months or at the most a year. 
They have shamelessly violated their 
oath to the Constitution. Never 
again must people be tempted to 
such violations. This can only be 
done if deadlines are not set. 

A new-fangled agitation not to 
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let English go beyond 1965 is good 
as far as it goes, but it is somewhat 
dangerous. It is in a sense a repeti- 
tion of the earlier mistake. To have 
agreed upon a deadline meant agree- 
ment with the viewpoint that the 
Indian languages were inadequate or 
that the situation was complex. As 
soon as these concessions are made, 
it is only a matter of detail for the 
deadline to get shifted almost in- 
definitely. 


Three-Fold Damage 

Hindi propagandists and a majo- 
rity of Hindi writers are quite 
another story. They are so integrat- 
ed with official policy that they 
become its advocates, at least out- 
wardly. Most of them are paid by 
government or semi-government age- 
neies. The more sensitive . among 
them keep quiet. An overwhelming 
number among these Hindi propa- 
gandists and writers, after paying 
deceptive lip-serivce to Hindi, do it 
great damage in a three-fold way. 


They call for constructive work in, 


place of an agitational destructive 
approach; they are content with the 
association of Hindi with English in 
the hope that gradual replacement 
will take place; they criticise the 
Angrezi Hatao Movement as nega- 
tive. 

English has long been an impe- 
rialist language to the masses and 
association, with it gives to Hindi as 
well an imperialist character in the 
eyes of the non-Hindi people. It is 
untrue to say that English has been 
receding in the years of freedom; 
its growth has been phenomenal. 
Where less than 300,000 appeared for 
their Matric examination, for which 
English is a compulsory subject, in 
the pre-freedom years, over 15 lakhs 
did so last year, and the number 
grows steadily. 

This compulsory acquisition of 
English is most inadequate both for 
purposes of knowledge and for high 
posts and money, but it is adequate 
to instil in the knower certain com- 
plexes. He begins to look down 
upon his relations and people as 
rustics who do not know English. 
He obtains posts, however ill-paid 
or lowly. Thus esteem for his own 
language, particularly -Hindustani, 
always thin, begins to vanish. In 
short, this increasing army of matri- 
culates become the ill-paid merce- 
naries of the upper classes in their 
conspiracy to retain English. 


‚missal. 


I bave been using Hindi and 
Hindustani interchangeably, and I 
should like to say that of Urdu too. 
They are three different styles of a 
single language—actually only two. I 
trust that the next two or three decad- 
es will achieve a coalescing. Let the 
purists and the mixers quarrel among 
themselves. But they should both 
be part of the “Banish English” 
movement, and should also beware 
that the great conspiracy for the 
retention of English is on and it is 
engineering all kinds of quarrels. 
All the three styles should be welcome 
to the movement, for a settling down 
will inevitably take place. Further- 
more, traces of revivalism are bound 
to be in evidence, for among those 
who wish to banish English, will be 
some fho yearn for their ancient 
idylls. Let us not be frightened of 
them, for they will soon enough see 
that their Hindi or Marathi or Tamil 
must become generous and spiced, 
a vehicle for philandering as for 
chastity, for unravelling of the truth 
as for travel to the moon, a language 
of the widest possible sweep, elegant 
in its total correspondence with 
reality. 


Will Lacking 

Hindustani possesses six to seven 
lakh words, and English only half 
that number. English has lost its 
capacity for compounds, that.is, to 
create new words, while not so Hindi 
and other Indian languages. India’s 
languages are potentially the richest 
in the world. Talk about their in- 
adequacy is just balderdash. Their 
words are indeed somewhat loose 
of meaning, because of long disuse 
for the affairs of a world that is ever 
growing in complexity. Those words 
and these affairs must be immediate- 
ly brought together. The plea of 
scarcity of textbooks and transla- 
tions is most ridiculous. Itis gene- 
rally untrue. In any event, the vast 
army of college teachers, who must 
number nearly a lakh, can be put to 
job of translation, on pain of dis- 
The will is lacking. Possibi- 
lities are all there. English has not 
been removed, not because the Indian 
languages are poor or inadequate but 
because the will to remove English 
has been lacking. 

Contrary to what the upper class- 
es are loudly claiming evefy day, 
English is disintegrating the nation. 
Because of this language, whose 
centres are elsewhere, India knows | 
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only provinces and the world and the 


' intermediate link of the nation is 


snapping. Delhi is only the adminis- 
trative capital of India. The cultural, 
intellectual or spiritual capital of 
most of India, whether Bombay, 


Calcutta or Madras, lies elsewhere. . 


The sources of intellectual inspira- 
tion are there, London to most, New 
York or Paris to the more sophisti- 
cated. The intellectual route from 
Calcutta to Madras or from any- 
where to anywhere passes through 
London. Who will integrate? 
Whom? Each province in India is 
getting integrated directly and sepa- 
rately to a world centre, I may add 
one restricting centre among many. 
The national centre just does not exist 
culturally or intellectually. If Indian 
~~ 


. 


languages had died out and we had 
adopted some kind of English as our 
mother-tongue, - Delhi could have 
struggled to become boththe adminis- 
trative and cultural capital of India. 
This is not to be. The English cons- 
piracy, despite the British Council 
and the Americans, is doomed to 
failure. In the process, it will how- 
ever do its best to disintegrate the 
nation. . 

English has made the Indian peo- 
ple feel inferior. Not knowing Eng- 
lish, they think they are no good for 
any kind of public activity and they 
abdicate. It is precisely such abdi- 
cation by the- mass which is the 
foundation for minority or feudal 
tule. Not through the gun alone but 
more so through incomprehensible 





speech are the people held down. 
People’s rule is impossibla without 
people’s language. Some persons 
think erroneously that their childn, 
given the chance, can acquire the 
same proficiency in English as: those 
of the upper classes. One in a 
hundred apart, this is impossjble. 
The people cannot compete, with 
these hereditary slaves in the study 
of foreign languages. 

English must go. People’s action 
alone can accomplish this. The capa- 
city of the upper classes to deceive 
the people is if anything growing. 
When such ignorant hardening 
takes place, legislative solutions are 
not easy and people’s action and 
sacrifice can alone effect a change 
of attitude. 


SPOTLIGHT ON BIG BUSINESS CLAIMS 


by K. U. Kini 


Big business in the country has not measured up to the needs of the emer- 
gency. It has, in fact, failed the nation in respect of volontary contri- 


bution to the Defence Fund. 


other methods the 


If you walk through the Fort 
area in Bombay city you will still 
find some soiled and tattered rem- 
nants of the Maharashtra Govern- 
ment’s old posters. One of these 
posters began: “Well Done... .Citi- 
zens and Traders.” You can still 
see these words. Perhaps the distinc- 
tion was unconsciously made. Yet it 
has an element of truth. If you sub- 
stitute “‘big business” for traders, 
you will see the point. 

The story of voluntary contribu- 
tions to the Defence Fund and subs- 
criptions to the gold bonds will 
illustrate it. Prime Minister Nehru 
has repeatedly said that the bulk of 
the contributions have come from 
the poor. Last week, Sri Gulzarilal 
Nanda blamed big business. 

During a broadcast on “New 
Priorities in Planning”, he felt bound 
tofexpress his “deep regret at attempts 
which are now being increasingly 
made by representatives of big busi- 
ness to justify themselves, as if they 
had already done their duty fully to 
the natfon and‘to cast blame on the 
Government for everything.” 

Big business does not like to be 
told that it has failed in its effọrt to 
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resources locked up with big business. 


measure eup to the needs of the emer- 
gency. The Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try said on Jan 28 that contributions 
to the Defence Fund were being made 
by business concerns and managing 
agency houses at the rate of a mini- 
mum of 5 per cent of their net profits, 
as récommended by the Federation. 
It added that, even on a most con- 
servative reckoning, contributions on 
this basis would amount to Rs. 15 
to 16 crores. According to its state- 
ment, 75 to 80 per cent of the contri- 
butions out of a total of Rs. 31.60 
crores had come “from the well-to- 
do classes and the business com- 
munity.” 


Familiar Game 

The game is familiar: it is to fling 
some random and unverified figures 
at you in order to confuse you. A 
closer scrutiny will show many 
snags. First, when contributions 
are made from companies, it natural- 
ly follows that share-holders’ bear 
part of the burden. The Federation 
admits this, but does not say what 
proportion of the contributions is 


“made on behalf of share-holders. 


- It is now for the Government to secure by 


Second, the well-to-do classes and 
the business community are conve- 
niently lumped together. Surely, 
there are many ‘among the well-to- 
do classes who are not the employees 
of big business. There are profession- 
al men like doctors and lawyers. 
Besides, where is the guarantee that 
they will continue to make their 
contributions? In a Bombay hospital, 
some honorary doctors in the upper 
brackets of income have already 
ceased their monthly contributions. 


Third, it is not clear how the 
Federation has come to the conclu- 
sion that the well-to-do classes and 
the business community have made 
75 to 80 per cent of the contributions. 
If the well-to-do classes referred to 
are the employees of big business, 
then clearly the latter -cannot boast 
of its “sacrifice.” If they are not, 
how does it know the proportion of 
their contributions? 


Bombay Index 


However, it should not be hard 
to assess approximately the contribu- 
tions from big businessmen or the 
well-to-do classes. According to the 
figures given by Sri Morarji Desai, 
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Union*Finance Minister, in ‘the Lok 
Sabha ‘onf May 9, 1962, the number 
of assesstes in ‘the income-group 
above aflakh of rupees was 2,159 
for 1959-60. Those above Rs. 40,000 
and below Rs.1 lakh constituted ano- 
ther-14,700. Since then no radical 
changes are expected. As such, it 
shouldybe easy to judge their contri- 
butions. - No statistical genius is 
needed to examine and refute the 
Federation’s "tlaims. 

Besides, there are the actual 
figures. Take the case of Maharash- 
tra. Until last week, Bombay city’s 
collections for the Defence Fund 


totalled Rs. 3.30 crores, while the- 


rest of the State contributed Rs. 2.50 
crores. When Defence Minister Cha- 
van inaugurated the drive for the 
Defence Fund in the State, he set a 
target of Rs. 10 crores for the city 
alone. 

A considerable portion of these, 
collections came from the poor 
and lower middle classes. But imme- 
diately after the cease-fire they pro- 
bably thought that shoulders broad 
enough to share the burden were 
unwilling to bear responsibility. Such 
an inference is inescapable from the 
poor response to the much-vaunted 
“Vote for Victory” campaign. 

Despite elaborate and expensive 
arrangements for this campaign, 
the total collection for the city was 
only Rs. 5.75 lakhs and the Poona 
“poll” yielded a miserable Rs. 21,000. 
Whether this is gross or net collection 
is unexplained. 


Gold Bonds 


Subscriptions to the gold bonds 
are in no way markedly better. 
Much is made of the two-week rush 
at the three counters in the Reserve 
Bank, but subscriptions have slight- 
ly exceeded until last week Rs. 3 
crores (Rs. 6 crores at the current 
market rate). Considering that more 
than Rs. 4,000 crores of gold is in 
private hands and considering that 
such conversion of “black” money 
into “white” has been facilitated by 
the Gold Control Rules issued on 
Jan 9, and now extended for another 
month, the present hullabaloo seems 
nee premature, if not artifi- 
cial. 

When the response from Bombay 
is unsatisfactory, it should not be 
surprising if other parts of the coun- 
try seem to lag behind. Bombay is 
the home of big business; it is the hub 
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of commerce and industry; it is the 
pulse of economic prosperity. As 
such, it ought to be considered the, 
barometer of the country’s climate 
in voluntary effort from big business. 


Besides, the large corporate sec- 
tor has seemed a favoured child of 
Government since independence. It 
has been allowed to consolidate its 
monopolistic hold in the’ country. 
As early as 1954, Sri T.T. Krishna- 
machari, then Commerce Minister, 
admitted: “....every unit (in the 
private sector) wants not only protec- 
tion but monopoly and if that 
monopoly is slightly touched, there 
appear scurrilous pamphlets, news- 
paper comments, paid propagan- 
dists, writers of special articles...” 
(Rajya Sabha Debate, Sept 29, 
1954). 


Many Concessions 

Such plainspeaking has not alter- 
ed its position. On the contrary, 
big business has further strengthened 
its monopolistic grip. Also, the 


a é i 
Planning Commisson, said on Sept 
23, 1958 in the Lok Sabha, when he 
was its member; that the main credit 
for expansion of the then existing 
companies and for the success in 
achieving the targets in the private 
sector was due to the development 
rebate which, outside the shipping 
industry, was “unique in the world.” 


This one-way traffic has gone on 
for a long time. Now, during this 
emergency at least, it is necessary to 
impress on big business the imper- 
ative need to loosen its purse- 
strings. Since voluntary contribu- 
tions have not realised this object, 
increased taxation, commensurate 
with its accumulated resources and 
capacity to pay, is inevitable. 


Goyeenment ‘spokesmen have 
often warned big business. But 
such warning has always seemed to 
lack “teeth”. Neither friendly advice 
nor stern admonition has had any 
impact on it. Only action can im- 
press. 7 


Government has continuously given @arnnnnrnnnannwnrnnnnnnnnar® 


it a number of concessions and reliefs: 
interest-free loans, development re- 
bate, import rebate, abolition of 
expenditure tax, etc. 


YOUR DISCIPLINE 
is 
INDIA’S STRENGTH 


Sri T.N. Singh, Member of the Ore AATA nen rane 
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Frank ly G freaking . 


Nephews and nieces ‘are’ ines- 
capable adjuncts of the: Goa 
scene; and’ they: get ‘married; : 
evitably. ‘Custom -decrees a “if 
anyone. close enough in. the tribe 
weds, one should journey ‘to the 


_ scene, somehow; anyhow. np , 


It may be necessary to apply for 
sick leave under a bogus :.medical 
certificate, or arrange to:.get a-wire 
announcing .the death of one’s 
mother-in-law for the: thirteenth 
time. Maybe one has:to . travel 
standing all night-on- one.Jeg; in a 
crowded third-class compartment; or . 
one may have the distinctio of ‘mak- 
ing an dir’dash. ‘But oe must be 
there ‘at tht- gathering ʻof`the clan, 
feed with’ other gourmets till one “is 
sick, join in quarrels about protocol, 
dowry, gold gifts: ór variations’ ‘of 
ritual. 

~ At the risk of unpopularity, I-have’: 
emancipated myself from this period-" 
«ical affliction, and earned notoriety 
tas an impossible crank. But I still, 
‘like to give.a small present+some-. 
_ times, when .I have .cash.. ..A. wedd- 
ing present-is-not included -in thelist ~ 


of appropriate causes for which I - 
may borrow. aed 


A few days :ago, | aoter: of:ì mwy., 
nephews got married. ‘The wedding - 
was to be on a Monday., On the'pre- : 


vious Thursday, I Game by some cash :: ae 


—-a rare. occurrence in the: precari- - 
ous life ofa’ free-lance writer. ; I, 
decided to give my nephew a present. ` 
Being politically. conscious, and `“ 
occupationally embroiled in. the cur 
rent national: mood, I-had: to make 
my present a Defence bond. “I went 
to the Reserve Bank and found'coun- 
ers for Defence’ gifts, for gold bonds, 
but none -on the -main - floor’ for 
selling bonds\or certificates, although 
right at the door were posters appeal- 
ing to everyone to subscribe fo these. 
It was after regulation. hours for 
sales, but I hoped to get some inform- 
ation at least. There was no one at 
the Enquiry window, -A friend 
who wanted to help, phoned: : share- 
broker, who said that the procedure 
involved making an application and 
that ie would take a few days. to 
receive the bond:. He‘also‘explained:: 
the difference between a.bond and a 
certificate; but I must confess it” 
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failed t to register on my unfinancial 
mind. All I gathered was that the 
only thing I could buy quickly was a 
prize bond; and on this no name 
could be put. nar 

- Having no ‘alternative, g ‘bought 
one ‘at a post office and- asked the 
postmaster -how it- could’ -be” sent. 
He said the only way was for-me to 
send it by ‘insured post. I took it 
home, put ‘it in'a large envelope, 
bought sealing wax, sealed it and 
took it back..-.:The post office refused 
to- accept’ it ‘because the seal had to 
have a clear monogram.: They. show- 
ed me one. I asked them to lend it 
to me. They refused. 

There was no one’ attached -to 
that: post office, - Officially or un- 
officially, who ‘would do it for me 
for. payment. I: was also warned it 


was useless to ‘correct the. seals. 


They had'to come: off. So'I went 
home, ‘tore up the envelope,’ used 
atiother and went to a: second. post 
office, where I:had seen a stamp 
seller and Money Order writer. But 
he didn’t have a seal... I was directed 


-to-a-third-post-office. -- - 


_Near this one, in a passage mark- 
ed: “Outsiders not allowed”, sat an 
old man at a ramshackle table. But 
hè would “not put seals on my enve- 
; Tope., He said the only way..was for 
mie to tear up the envelope, and let 
him see what was inside.. Unless 


_ he -Knew the contents he would not 


put the monogram seal. So another 
envelope went. His envelope, his 


’~stamps—for-all of which he charged 


me a commiussion—and his fee for the 
sealing; the ‘total!meant a year’s 
interest,on my bond: Then, of course, 
the queueing, the wrangling with the 
clerks‘ busy drinking tea and talking 
on the phone.” It took me over two 
hours of:- persistent’ effort. If I 
had been, employed the* bond could 
never, have. been sent. 

I could cite innumerable other 
instances of the most annoying red 
tape. But as these are matiers of 
almost everybody’s daily experience, 
there is no need to, bore anyone with 
such recitals. 


We should have a campaign 


“suggesting that on ‘the. occasion of 


weddings, . birthdays, and. other 
rituals, or for congratulatory pre- 


sents given to- students passiag exa- 
minations, a war bond og axcertifi- 
caie is an appropriate a E Provi; 
sian can be made on the face ofthe 
bonds for space to enter the names 
of the giver and the receiver. 4. 


- It should even be possible for the 
Post - Office, the- Treasury or other 
agency to. arrange '! for -thes trans- 
mission and delivery of such: pre- 
sents. The-giver-can pay the. stipu- 
lated amount at-a poŝt office: which 
should then send an order to the póst 
office where the receiver is to. be 
found. That. post office can deliver 
the: present like a greetings telegram 
at the right time. 
is ‘beyond ‘our organising ability, 
why have. not our propagandists 
suggested war bonds: as presents? 


The only- difficulty I can think of 
is that the ‘idea cannot be fitted into 
the sickening rhyming pattern—like 
eGIVE and LIVE; STRIVE ‘and 
THRIVE; and others which I have 
cited.:in this, column ‘earlier-—of the 
slogan-makers. . 


Apatt from war ‘bonds as gilts, 
nobody in the government seems to 
have ever given thought to -the pro- 
cedures involved in doing -postal -or 
any other business. Most of these 
regulations were made when we were 

“natives” (these natives can’t be 
trusted, you-know) and the govern- 
ment was “‘they’.. Public convenience 
was an unknown concept. . + 


Even today the administrators dre 
guided by the same pattern of thought 
and conduct. The goverhment is still 
something whose business and inte- 
rests’ must be protected from“ the 
public., There, seems no chance of 
the bureaucrats ever getting round to 
the- idea that public convenience -is 
the. paramount consideration. in 
arranging. eee business, pro- 
cedures.: _. 

That would be a revolution to 
beat all revolutions. ale 


a" s 1 


a —G.. N. Acharya 
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Theyinevitable has happened in 
Iraq. Wétlr-xthe sudden—but - not 
unexpected@verthrow of -the Kas- 
sem regime, tht political situation in 
the Arab East has taken yet another 
turn. It is too early for a full 
assessment, but it is apparent that the 
forces of Arab nationalism and Ara 
Socialism have been given a fillip. 

In Iraq itself, the shape of things 
to come is not yet discernible—and 
cannot be unless the dust of the revo- 
lution settles down. The, inter-play 
of various political elements is yet.to 


begin. But one thing is obvious:. 


the anti-Communist character of the 
new regime. It took. up the policy 
of la revanche against the Com- 
munists even before it could firmly 
hold the reins of power. Maybe the 
memories of Mosul and Kirkuk are 
still alive. 


But the Iraqi Communists are an 


organised lot, armed with modern 
weapons, and their complete. elimi- 
nation may be hard if not impossible. 
In that case, more bloodshed may be 
expected. The Communist party 
had in recent times gained strength 
and maintained well-organised cells 
in working class areas, particularly on 
the south bank of the Tigris. 
the bitter clashes after the revolt 
indicate that the Muslim Brothers, 
numerically ‘not very strong but 
equally well organised, have joined 
hands in butchering the Communists. 
It seems to be a strange anti- 
Communist Ba’ath-Muslim Brother- 
hood combination. In .Syria these 
two groups are bitter enemies. 


Three Factions 


, Again, it appears doubtful that 
the Ba’athists have returned to power 
in full force. Even if it is so, which 
Ba’athists? The Ba’ath (resurrec- 
tion) Socialist Party may be the only 
Pan-Arab socialist organisation in 
the Arab world, but it’ is fragmented 
into more than two factions. One 
is the Cairo-based Ba’ath faction led 
by two young former Iraqi and Jor- 
danian ministers, Fuad Rikabi and 
Abdellah Rimawi. This faction last 
year issued a joint statement forming 
a new Revolutionary High Command 
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Also,, 


by AYER Sans: 


of the Ba’ath Socialist Party sna 


declared President Nasser as the 


‘genuine „Arab , Socialist? ‘and. Cairo 


as the base for launching an inter- 
Arab Socialist -revolution,. |. 

The-other faction, bitterly: oppos- 
ed to ‘Cairo .Ba’athists’, is led by a 
most ingenious Arab Socialist, Ak- 
ram Hourani, once a vice-president 
in President Nasser’s Cabinet. Since 
the break-up. of. the United ‘Arab 
Republic, President Nasser 
Akram Hourani have several. times 
entered into..a battle of polemics 
accusing each other. of being an 
aggnt_.of imperialism. and’. ‘non- 
Socialist’... Akram Hourani and his 
group were responsible for coaxing 
President Nasser to unite Egypt and 
Syria and it was they who later large- 
ly contributed to the break-up_of the 
union. „Akram Hourani „now has 
three ministers in the Syrian Cabinet. 

_ The third group is led by Michel 
Aflaq, introvert and taciturn ideolo- 
gue and one of the founders of the 
Ba’ath Party, and his close associate 
Salah al Bitar. Both are. Syrians; 
Bitar -held a ministerial post in the 
former UAR Cabinet. He recently 
completed a term in prison on charg- 
es of inciting the Syrians for unity 
with the UAR and his paper .al 
Baath was banned. 

While the Rikabi faction i is whole- 
heartedly pro-Nasser, the Houranit- 
es are- intensely ‘ anti-Nasser; the 
Aflaqites take a central position. 
They have their reservations on Arab 
Socialism and Arab :nationalism as 
expounded by Nasser, ‘but they are 
certainly’ not anti-Nasser.: «It ..is 
interesting to note that both’ Bitar 
and’ Aflaq were in Moshi attending 


the Afro-Asian conference when ‘the’ 


revolt in Iraq. took place. 


. So it is ‘tobe seen which faction 
prevails i in the present Iraqi-Govern-. 


ment led by certain Ba’athist officers. 
It’ cannot be- the pro-Houranite. fac- 
tion because of. Hourani’s -antago- 
nism to Nasser and the group’s recent 
understanding with Syrian « Com- 
munists vis-a-vis the: oe 
Brotherhood-Ba’athist' alliance - 
the present framework“ of: Sa 
-< Though President Abdel Salam 


_ and. 


TRAQ’S: NEW REVOLUTION -~ 
S — | _ The Meaning of Kassem’ s Fall 


Arif was known to be an ‘admirer 
of, President -Nasser, his attitude to 
Ba’ath after four years in solitary 
confinement ‘is anybody’s guess. He 
learned. of the: revolution only when 
his name .was repeatedly announced 
by Baghdad Radio asking: him to- 
report to the Revolutionary head- 
quarters since he had been appoint- 
ed. President of. the Republic. Also, 
the messages exchanged between 
Presidents. Nasser and Arif imme- 


„diately after the revolution indicate 


that either he has attained a degree 
of maturity or-is merely a figure- 
head.. -While President Nasser could 
hardly suppress his joy in greeting 
the .revolution,, the reply from Arif 
was relatively reserved. It only said 
that the.new revolution would strive 
to achieve. its “aims in unity, free- 
dom and Socialism.” President -Sallal 
of Yemen sent an equally warm mes- 
sage. and. received the same reply. 


Costly Mistakes 


. The ‘execution, of. Kassem was 
expected, since it -was. the only 
possible way left to. the revolution- 
aries. A megalomaniac and abso- 
lutist crank, he personally was respon- 
sible for the political and economic 
mess ‘Iraq ‘was unwillingly -dragged 
into... Kassem ` lacked imagination 
and had tremendous lust for power. 
His police state created enemies by 
the ‘score; all enlightened and liberal 
elements turned against him. They 
felt cheated’ and betrayed and held 
him responsible for setting the revolu- 
tion in.the wrong direction. His first 
lunatic act, which-later proved lethal, 
was the imprisonment of ‘Col. Arif, 
his second-in-command. Col. Arif, 
who was strongly inclined towards 
some sort of union with the. UAR, 
was suspected’ as treacherous. This 
act of Kassem, followed by-uprisings 
in Mosul and Kirkuk, isolated him 
in Iraq as well as'the Arab world. 

Irreparable ‘damage was done ‘to 
the little‘ prestige left by his. cousin 
Fadhili Abbas al Mahdawi; judge of 
the .so-called People’s Couft: he 
passed death sentences by reciting 
long. poems and called Kassem’s 
opponents: “sons ` of bitches”. and 
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“orphans of the exterminated re- 
gime”. At the end Judge Mahdawi 
got the proceedings, mainly his long 
speeches, published in several bulky 
volumes and had them distributed all 
over the world as ‘example of Iraq’s 
revolutionary justice’. 


Police Measures 


A fairly large group of opportu- 
nists and sycophants which had ga- 
thered round Kassem kept him isolat- 
ed from the people. After an attempt 
on his life in 1961, he leaned heavily 
on police measures, lived in the 
tightly-guarded Ministry of Defence 
and went round Baghdad streets in 
a bullet-proof limousine. The people 
around him and the Iraqi press with- 
out exception called him al Zaim 
al Uhad, the sole leader.* He was 
reported’ to have held cabinet meet- 
ings after midnight; daytime was 
spent in making speeches, sometimes 
six in a day. A few months back a 
visiting seniog official of the Indian 
Foreign Ministry was scheduled to see 
him at 3 a.m., but the official was 
informed that al Zaim had gone to 
inspect a working class area. 

Instead of solving national pro- 
blems, Kassem created many. Some 
attained international significance. 
Before laying the fantastic claim to 
Kuwait he did not even consult his 
Foreign Minister. When he was 
opposed in his claim by almost all the 
Arab countries and the Arab League 
he preferred to be isolated rather than 
reconsider his declaration regarding 
annexing the oil-rich sheikhdom. On 
this question he withdrew from the 
Arab League and broke off diplo- 
matic relations with nearly all coun- 
triés which recognised Kuwait's 
sovereignty. 

The three outstanding questions 
Kassem failed to solve were oil, 
Kurds and Arab nationalism. The 
attitude of the present revolutionary 
government on all these questions 
is not clear. Oil is the chief source 
of Iraq’s national revenue. It yields 
£100 million every year. But the oil 
industry in Iraq, as in most of the 
Arab world, is controlled by Anglo- 
American cartels and, despite re- 
peated claims about removing these 
‘foreign pimples’ on the fair face of 
Iraq, Kassem could not do much. 
Prolonged negotiations he himself 
condutted with the oil companies 
resulted in failure. He lacked the 
tenacity of a Mussadeq or the cour- 
age of a Nasser to take extreme steps. 
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Perhaps he could not do so because 
oil is not the chief but the only 
source of foreign exchange. More- 
over, the rich oil areas Jie in the heart 
of Kurdish territory. Whatever the 
reasons, his failure to eject the foreign 
companies was considered a major 
setback, 


Kurd Problem / 


The most ticklish problem was 
posed by the sturdy and valiant 
Kurds inhabiting the mountainous 
terrain in northern Iraq. The Kurds 
form nearly a quarter of Iraq’s seven 
million population. A large’ number 
of them are enlisted in the Iraqi army. 
They are a distinct national minority 
with their own language and nomadic 
culture. Big chunks of the Kurdish 
population on the fringes of northern 
Syria, southern Turkey and south- 
eastern Iran compose the geo-politi- 


cal map of Kurdistan. The legeydary, „De refused. ~ 


leader is Mulla Mustafa Barzani, 
who came into prominence when he 
first directed the Kurdish rebellion 
in 1931. After World War II, he 
managed to establish an autonomous 
Kurdish State with the help of the 
Soviet Union, but Iranian troops 
soon dismantled the Kurdish State 
and Mustafa Barzani took refuge in 
the Soviet Union. After the downfall 
of the Nuri al Said regime in Iraq 
in 1958, he announced his support 
to Kassem’s Government and return- 
ed to Iraq. Kassem promised the 
Kurds regional autonomy and equal 
status in Iraq’s national life. Mustafa 
Barzani founded the Barti Party 
known as the Democratic Party of 
Kurdistan and published his own 
newspaper Khabat. 

The Kassem-Kurd honeymoon 
came to an end when Mustafa Bar- 
zani announced that Kassem had 
gone back on his promise of auto- 
nomy for the Kurds and left for his 
mountain hideout in the north. The 
Barti Party was suppressed and the 
Khabat was proscribed in 1959. 
Since then the Kassem regime has 
been waging a relentless war on the 
Kurds. Mustafa Barzani refused 
to be bribed or subdued. Kassem’s 
attempts to sow dissension among the 
Kurdish tribes also failed. In March 
1961 Barzani proclaimed an indepen- 
dent Kurdish State. The same year 
the Kurds were reported to have 250 
miles of the Iraqi-Irani-Turkish fron- 
tiers under their control. In a speech 
last year Kassem admitted that the 
rebellion had spread to about one- 


third of Iraqi territory and giccused 
Britain and U. S. of fomenti 
Oy 


Big Opposition a al 


Recently Kassem laufichey a 
major offensive against the Kurds, 
and the Iraqi forces used napalm 


. bombs to destroy more thefi 200 


villages. This gave rise tw large- 
scale opposition to Kassém’$ methods. 
Last year several proment politi- 
ticians led by Kamel Chaderji re- 
quested Kassem to come to terms 
with the Kurds. While the Kurds 
were still in control of their territory 
Kassem announced that the rebellion 
had been crushed. On Jan, 10 he 
issued the last communique asking 
the Kurds to surrender within 10 
days. None surrendered. On Jan 
20 more than 100 Iraqi intellectuals 
and politicians asked’ Kassem to 
extend the period of amnesty, but 

He had isolated himself by sup- 
pressing the genuine Arab nationalist 
elements. His attitude to Nasser 
and his parochial approach to inter- 
Arab problems turned the tide 
against him. Before his fall Baghdad 
had been in turmoil. Large-scale 
students’ strikes supported by their 
teachers and the intellectuals were 
staged. Several schools and the 
Baghdad University were closed 
down, while hundreds of students, 
teachers and intellectuals were arrest- 
ed. On Jan 15, he accused certain 
Western embassies and an embessy 
of a ‘liberated Arab State’ of distri- 
buting ‘poisonous leaflets’ through- 
out the country inciting the people to 
rebel. He also accused Britain and 
America of fomenting disorder and 
hatching’ conspiracies against his 
regime. At the height of tension he 
committed the worst folly: he dis- 
missed 59 army officers and planned 
to.arrest more than a thousand whom 
he suspected of organising a coup. 
Then came the scandal regarding 
smuggling of 80 million Iraqi Ainars 
into Lebanese and Swiss banks by 
his: brother Hamad Kassem. This 
was at a time when Kassem had 
ordered the issuance of $30 million 
worth of bank notes without gold 
cover. The Governor of the Central 
Bank of Baghdad refused to plunge 
the country into a currency crisis 
and resigned. Soon after, the guns 
boomed at the Ministry of Defence 
and one of the craziest leaders Arab 
history has known was out of the 
picture. 
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a 
‘as Usual u < 
A friend has sent: me some inte- 
resting‘etails ‘about. how Britain 
carries @n business in the world, 


Busin 


cutting th¢60@& all cold-war barriers. 
It has a ty for us now that we 
ourselves are entangled in cold war, 
thanks to China. 

The B.O.A.C. is planning to sell 
its fleet of Britannias to China. I 
am told 14 of these aircraft, each 
capable of carrying a hundred per- 
sons, are in good condition, and the 
B.O.A.C. is trying to sell them at 


. second-hand prices: in place of the 


z 


w 


original price of £1 million a piece, 
these are being offered to China at 
£150,000 to £300,000, depending 
on their serviceabfie?~-"Trifves., i 
also thinking of selling six Visco 
to China. 
Nobody is supposed to protest 
against what are termed strictly 
business deals. For, after all, Great 
Britain, having lost most of her 
empire, must trade if she is to sur- 
vive as a big nation. Unfortunately; 


S 


Washington did not appreciate Bri- ` 


tain’s move when she objected to the 
sale of six Viscounts to Communist 
China. The American Government 
protested on the ground that these 
planes were equipped with American 
radar and they would not like the 
Chinese to get hold of them, because 
they had proved to be.badď boys. 
Now, I hear, these Viscounts , are 
going to be equipped with a British 
adaptation of American radar. 
Washington will therefore be hard 
put to it to think out some new 
argument against this deal with 
China. 

Quite a few—particularly among 
PSP and Swatantra leaders—raised 
a howl that the Russians have given 
MIGs fo China and so they can’t be 
counted as reliable friends. But 
while Russians sold the MIGs to 
China long before the trouble start- 
ed on our border, the British, while 
sending out a mission to size up our 
air defence requirements against 
China, are at the same.time selling 
planes to China which can carry 
troops to sit on our frontier and even 
to march across it. This fleet of 
Britannias can carry more than 
1500 soldiers at a time, and can also 
be used for supply-dropping opera- 
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tions.’ Valuable assets, no‘ doubt, for 
Peking’s war machine; arid for us, 
not a-small matter of concern. 


But we should not be angry with ~ 


our Commonwealth -patron.. After 
all, Britain today is licked by France, 
despite thé fact that she was ready to 


walk into the-Common Market par-’ 


lour, letting down the Holy Common- 
wealth: We should tolerate lier 
move to earn a tidy sum by doing 
business in transport planes. Busi- 
ness after all is business, Common- 
wealth or no Conimonwealth. 

My friend tells me a joke, suppos- 
ed to have originated in Hongkong. 
Three gentlemen sat down at a tea 
house and ordered tea—an' Indian, 
a Chinese and an Englishman. It 
so’ happened there was a fly in the 
cup of each of the three. The 
Indian threw away the tea along with 
fly. The Chinese gulped fly along 
with the tea. And the Briton sold 

è tea to the Chinese. Never 
miss a spot of business. 
Whisking Off 

Recently, the Dalmia-Jain scan- 
dal has been unearthed by the find- 
ings of the Vivian Bose Enquiry 
Commission. Publicity about it has 
been carefully restricted; the Govern- 
ment discreetly placed a few copies 
on the Table of Parliament, while 
only a few others were available to 
the press. There are far too many 
friends of Seth Dalmia who would 
move heaven and earth to keep the 
Dalmia ‘unmentionables inside the 
cupboard. ' 

Wading through its 800 and odd 
pages, it struck me that a 200-page 
seléction from this bulky volume can 
make an excellent best-seller, for the 
details-some of which you may have 
seen in Mainstream (Feb 2'and 9)— 
are more .exciting than an Agatha 
Christie thriller. 

But I remember what happened to 
only a partial exposure. of another 
Big Business house. An enterprising 
journalist brought out a volume 
called . “Mystery of..:.House” (I 
am not giving the name purposely). 
As it was about to become a best- 
seller, I learnt the “House” itself 
bought all the remaining copies, so 


that the public might not be upset. 


by knowledge of the “mystery”. 
Suppose you bring out a popular 
edition of the Vivian Bose encyclo- 
paedia on the Dalmia-Jains, who 
knows, the publishing house of the 
‘D-J complex may oblige you by buy- 


+ But Sethji is not’ alone 


ing up all the copies. The power of 
Big Money. tries to rule even .in 
defeat. ae 7 
Missing ‘Crates 

There 
are others of the same feather as the 
Dalmia-Jains. —~ i ‘ 

Five years ago, the Government 
ordered an enquiry into the affairs 
of an Insurance Company. Two 
reputed Chartered Accountants, one . 
from Calcutta and the other from 
Delhi, were given the assignment. 
They submitted their report within a ` 
few months. But since then, the 
Government is sleeping over it. 
How anyone can sleep over such a 
thing beats me. But the Ministers 
sometimes have to minister to the 
comforts, gf big patrons. 

I hear the Chartered Accoffntants’ 
report is pretty damning. I-would not 
go into all the details but I can’t help 
quoting an interesting passage show- 
ing how there comes method in the 
madness of such a company: * 

“The Head Office books of the' 
General Department for the years 
1949 to 1951 were not produced to us 
for our examination. It is stated that 
these books are not traceable and 
have been lost ‘in transit’ while 
shifting the Head Office of the Com- 
pany from New Delhi to Calcutta in 
January 1958. In this connection 
we have seen correspondence ex- 
changed between the Company and 
the Railway authorities and it has 
been finally held by the latter that the 
crates are not traceable and the 
company was asked to file a claim for 
damages thus suffered. But the 
Company has not produced any 
evidence to us to show that the crates 
contained the account books for the 
years 1949 to 1951. Moreover, the 
Company cannot show what were the 
other books and documents which 
the crates contained and, therefore, 
it cannot be accepted that the books 
for the years 1949 to 1951 are not 
traceable due to the loss of the crates’ 
‘in transit’...” 

You would like to know the name 
of the Company and of the men who 
run such a show? Get your M.P. to 
put a question to thé Finance Minis- 
terin Parliament. I don’t think there 
are many Insurance - Companies 
whose records are under probe for 
over five years. The Mystery éf the 
House is not so.very deep, after all. 


—SCRIBBLER 
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THE LITTLE WOMAN’S. GUIDE: 


TO INDIA.. 

A serious book deserves a.serious 
review and a flippant book a flippant 
one. Your reviewer of .Mrs Taya 
Zinkin’s Reporting . India need not 
have accused her of ‘unscrupulous- 
ness’. All is fair in light fiction. 


The first thing that struck me: 


when I opened the book was the 
inscription (below the dedication 
“To Maurice”): : 
The duty of the journalist is 

the same as that of the historian— 

to seek out the truth above all 
things and to present to his 
readers not such things as states- 
crafe would wish them to know 
but truth as near as-he can attain 

It cons re 

(Wickham Steed, The Press, Pen- 

- guin 1939, p. 78). 

Tucked dway in my brain is a 
little geiger counter which ticks 
when it senses that something is 
amiss. It ticked loudly when I read 
these lines. They are well known. 
As a newspaperman I had quoted 
them myself—as they have been 
quoted for a hundred years or more 
in books on journalism. And they 
are not by Wickham Steed but by 
an illustrious predecessor of his on 
the The Times, Thomas. Delane. 
` Anyway, to make myself doubly 
sure of the source (deplorable habit 
formed in years of night duty), I 
took my copy of Steed’s Penguin and 
opened page 78. 

After an introductory: line—“On 
February 7, 1852, The Times there- 
fore wrote as follows’-—Mr Steed 
has reproduced on pages 78 and 79 
Delane’s classic dictum on-how the 
functions of a journalist differ from 
those of a statesman-—the paragraph 
from which Mrs Zinkin has hastily 
copied out the lines. 

I say hastily not only because 
she got the name and period wrong 
but because she got some words also 
wrong. The sentence as Delane 
wrote is: ; f 

“The duty of the journalist 
4s the same as that of the histo- 
rian—to seek out truth, above all 
things, and to present to his 
readers not such things as state- 
craft would wish them to know 
but the truth as near as he can 
attain it...... is 


Not many. people would bother 
about the definite article and commas 
being misplaced, or eyen. about 
statecraft being mangled into ‘states- 
craft’, but I do. I don’t think it is 
fair to give to Steed what is Delane’s. 

After that I wasn’t troubled -by 


‘doubts whether Mrs Zinkin’s notes 


were accurate. The difficult ques- 
tion of truth having thus been settl- 
ed for me, I confess I liked the book 
immensely. Whatever the reliabi- 
lity of Mrs Zinkin’s notes or memory, 
her imagination is exhilarating. And 
her ear and, of course, her mouth. 
A journalist, may or may- not be a 
historian, but as a gossipist how 
much more enjoyable he (or she) 
will be! ; 

So it does not worry me: if Sri 
Nehru called Nasser a bounder ‘as 
Mrs Zinkin says he did: or if T.T.K. 
grabbed her by the arm and in effect 
said “What does it matter if my 


ving, and Mrs Zinkin hasa worked 
hard to be in the right plaGe at the 
right time—riots, i 





Med res- 
ves, ePecial- 
ly if they are foreigners, Mrs 'Zinkin 
could open many doors. S i Wehru 
gives her rides and Sri Morali Desai 
forgives her by acciptiaeIunches. 
People in high placesgconfde to her 
the most precious with. Tt is no 
reflection of their judgement. Ii only 
goes to prove Maugham’s theory that 
‘characters’ are always on the watch- 
out for novelists. i wae 
Half way through the book, I 
felt like muttering “Madam, don’t 
be personal”, but I ended up by 
admiring the abilities of the ‘itinerant 
mother-confessor of new India’s not 
so great. 45 z 
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mother is dead..? She re eeSTMUMB A AND BELGIANS 


eighty. Lets go and tsk”; or if 
she felt like Agatha Christie when 


- the Mundhra inquiry was going on; 


or if Sri Dange approached her 
for a job for his son-in-law; or if 
Sri Panikkar’s daughter’ told her 
that a certain Communist Minister ` 
of Kerala chased women and that 
his wife had had several miscarriages 
when she was only his mistress; or 


when she says that Sri H.M. Patel - 


ran the Government with some assis- 
tance from his namesake the Sardar 
and a lot of hindrance from a man 
called Jawaharlal’ Nehru.... 

“Chesterton once said “if facts 
were uninteresting, a historien should 
make them interesting. There is 
more jolly malice, chattiness and 
cattiness per c.c. in Mrs. Zinkin than 
in any other recent writer-on India. 
Some have wondered why the book 
hasn’t caused a furore so far (as Peter 
Schmidt’s book or Alexander Camp- 
bell’s did). There are good reasons: 
(1) we are indulgent gallants, (2) 
we are growing in judgement, and 
(3) we don’t like comedy to become a 
passion play. 

Again, I am all admiration for 
the leg work put in by Mrs Zinkin 
in reporting India. Part of the time 
she gives the impression that history 
was made by ‘“‘Maurice’s friends” 
and that India wes no larger than 
the play-pen that Mrs H.V.R. Iengar 
gave Mrs Zinkin’s son. At other 
moments she is gleefully travelling 
in Bengal and Hyderabad and 
Kerala. Luck comes to the deser- 


Sri A.S. Hussain’s- article on the 
Congo (Mainstream, Jan 19) was 
marred by his inaccurate description 
of the relationship between the Bel- 
gian Government and Patrice Lu- 
mumba before Congo’s independence. 
It is a slanderous untruth to describe 
Lumumba as the “chosen hero” of 
the ‘Belgians. He had been brought 
from jail to the Brussels Conference, 
not because the Belgians found him 
useful, but because of the interces- 
sion of President Nkrumah and the 
opinion in the Congo. During the 
subsequent elections, Belgian sup- 
port was thrown behind the PUNA 
end it-was routed. They were obliged 
to invite Lumumba to form the 
Government.as he won the largest 
number of parliamentary seats, des- 
pite Belgian obstruction, but they 
tried to block him through an ali- 
ance of the tribalists. Again, Presi- 
dent Nkrumah and other African 
leaders promoted a fateful compro- 
mise between Lumumba and Kasa- 
vubu to defeat the Belgian game. 

Though the Belgian Government, 


5 
D 


at that time, favoured the unity of _ 


the Congo, the Belgian colons in 
Katanga had consistently pressed 
for the separation of Katanga. The 
Katanga secession did not “develop” 
but was decided by the Belgians even 
while Tshombe was in ‘Leopoldville 
bickering for a few more’ ministries 
from Lumumba, and imposed by the 
Belgian army. 
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Pad Priye born a çentury ago 
4 more than 30 years ago.. Dur- 
seriod not a single biography of 
him had been written: His memory survived 
in a few legends and in the biographies ‘of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in books dealing with 
` political developments in India in the 1920’s, 
: in the memoirs of contemporaries and in the 
autobiographical writings of some of the 
younger members of Nehru family. 


Nanda’s book fills an important gap 
in the literature dealing with the history 
and heroes of the Indian national move- 
ment. The author has recovered from obli- 
vion one who deserves tg b 
the leading figures’ of, , 
struggle, specially thd®t who laid the 
dations of parliamentary traditions. 

i As the title indicates, the book is also 
the biography of Jawaharlal up to 1931. 
But except for-a few additional details, - 

, scooped up from‘private unpublished papers 
about his life in Harrow and Cambridge, 
and except for an extremely interesting 
account of Motilal’s paternal love, hopes, 
aspirations and ambitions -for young Jawa- 

, har, nothing in this book regarding Jawahar- 

3 lal is really new. : s 


R The book will be adjudged unusual—even 

*Meunique—On other counts. The material re- 

Jating to Motilal’s earlier political and 

‘ social activitiés is notably interesting: It 

deals with his political evolution from 1888, 

* when he attended the Allahabad Congress 

‘ as one of the 1400 delegates from U.P., 

`, to 1931 when he rose. to occupy-a place 

* second only to that of Gandhiji in the 
.ẹ political life of India. 


It appears that up to the First World 
War politics was not -at’all Motilal’s (for 
that matter, even his son's) dominant 

h interest. The ‘little he .did- or talked or 
wrote about public affairs- was simply the 
manifestation of a proud, tempestuous, 
combative and . dynamic personality. He 
reacted to political and social conditions 
with the same epicurean zest with which he 
took: to Westernism or law or the good 
things of, life.. 

But later, on account of ‘the unbridge- 
able cleavage between uncompromising 
Indian nationalism and. stubborn British 
.imperialism, politics in’ India acquired a 

| certain electric and exciting quality to which 
i Motilal instinctively responded. The intern- 
ment of Annie Besant, the Rowlatt Bills, 
the massacre in Jalianwala Bagh, the emer- 
gence of Gandhiji, the disillusionment.aris-. 
ing out of the inability of British Demo- 
cracy to live up to its own ideals, and the 
radical nationalismof Jawahar‘led Motilal 
out of luxurious privacy into the sweltering 
tumult of public life. From the position 



















: “that of a militant nationalist who sacrificed 
X his-wordly assests-with the-same-zest-as he 
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of an-immoderate moderate he moved to. 
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A Three-Dimensional Portrait 


JAWAHARLAL : by B.R. NANDA, George 
30 sh. - : 
had acquired them. . 

Nanda gives detailed information about 
Motilal’s role in Indian politics since 1916. 
Motilal’s inconspicuous but effective contri- 
bution to the Lucknow Pact of 1916, his 
active participation in Amritsar Congress 
in 1919 -and Calcutta Congress in 1920 and 
in the. subsequent sessions up to 1931, his 
work as leader of the Swaraj Party and his 
exploits as the leader of the opposition in 
the Central Council, his work in regard to. 
the framework of Indian constitution in 
1928—all these have been dealt with to: 
suggest that Motilal merits a high place” 
i India’s struggle against imperialism in 
t P 


` 


A- speviatwfeature. of the book is the 
successful attempt to give a glimpse’ of the 
human ‘side of Motilal’s personality. Be- 
sides a very graphic description of his 
private-life during the'halcyon days when he 
practised law in’ Allahabad, Nanda makes 
us feel the motivation of his political activi- 
ties at a deeper level. 


No doubt politics, like love, has a seduc- 
tive quality of its own, and one thing leads 
to another. It may be said that once a man 
like Motilal had started on the trek; how- 
eyer unconsciously, there-could have’ been 
no other alternative for-him except to tread 
the road vto the bitterend- Butthe unique 
character of his patriotism and politics lies 
in the fact that hbis- involvement in the 
national struggle:and his-love'of his country 
were derived from an extremely personal 
and intensely private-value; namely; the love 
of his son Jawaharlal. 


_'The author’ unfolds this aspect’ of Moti- 
lal’s personality with skill and under- 
standing. He shows what.a blend of the 
heroic and the human was: Motilal and telis 
us that.in nothing was he more human 
than in his love of his-son. His love of 
Jawahar’ had, as it ‘were; a~quality which 
gave a special twist to. the‘story of Nehrus 
and the book: acquires, in-a small measure, 
the quality of great literature which is the 
proper medium for dealing with the loreli- 
ness ‘and suspense; agony and pain; frustra- 
tion‘and pathos; and joy and exhilaration 
of hearts.caught in the coils of such element- 
al emotions. .The political. personality of 
Motilal melts at this level and -he is just a 
human’ being who’ faced: and survived 
the formidable spiritual challenge’ of having 
to live as a‘spiritual son of his. biological 
progeny. The book becomes the chronicle 
of ‘the anguish and.joy of a father whose 
only son outpaces him in regard to bis own 
qualities—independence and pride. The 
author makes us-realize rather. vaguely: yet 
poignantly the tragic: sublimity of this expe- 
rience. 

_' Another significant feature of the book 
is the analysis: of Indian politics from 1885 
to: 1931.: In:a‘way-it is more than a bio- 


graphy, Iv is a well-informed- and ably 
i written history of political developments fn 
, India, with: special emphasis on the 1920s. 
Ñ The author's insight, scholarship and under- 
| standing- of Indian politics has a certain 
|.personal quality. He looks at events from 
different angles and from the vatitage 
basins of different people. The material 
falls into an elegantly ordered pattern with 
a facility :uncommon-in books: dealing with 
such things. No doubt the facts are broad- 
ly the same, but there is a difference in their 
juxtaposition, their arrangement and emph- 
asis and the resulting structure. He can 
discuss the mainstream of political’ develop- 
ment at length-and yet direct his general 
narrative to just the essential detail. 

The style deserves special mention. , It 
is a fine blend of studious scholarship, 
almost creative imagination, cfitical judge- 
ment; sober understanding and detached 
sympathy. It is an example of the good 
taste of the author, his flair for writing and a 
fine feeling for words. There is never a 
dull moment and hardly a dull passage. 

There dre a few questions aboyt Jawa- 
harlal to which the. author has-not done‘full 
justice. But this does not d&tract from 
the value of the book which should be con= 
sidered’ primarily as a threé-dimerisional 
portrait of Motilal as man,‘ patriot, and 
father. t .- dA- 


sae w és 
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CASE FOR PURE 
“SCIENCE > 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS: : 
by P.C. CHAUDHURI: Beecham’s 
Press, M-6 Connaught Place; New 
Delhi-1:. pp. 130, Rs. 6. 


The justification for this volume 
is neatly summed up in a thought- 
proyoking foreword by Dr. C.D. 
Deshmukh; Vice-Chanctellorof Delhi 
University: “Even in a relatively 
under-developed. nation like India 
there is‘ now a- lively appreciation 
of the pivotal position of / science 
and technology in the. modern en- 
vironment both on the part of the 
educated ‘public and:.the Govern- 
ment.’ Dr Deshmukh adds that the 
author of this- volume. “has dealt 
with many aspects of science which 
have probably escapéd the attention 











A: CORRECTION : 


In last week’s Mainstream 
(February 9), on Page 14, coliimn™ 
2, para -2, last line, in’ place of ° 
“Trotsky. and Bernstein’, read 

- “Kautsky and Bernstein.” This: 
error in proof correcting: is re- 
gretted. EDITOR. - 
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of scientists or governmental authori- 
ties or planners in India.” 

The most important point of the 
book is Sri Chaudhuri’s plea for 
substantial augmentation of resourc- 
es for research in pure science. Our 
present policy, he says, is pragmatic 
to the core, placing extraordinary 
emphasis on applied science. 
he does not dispute the need to make 
rapid use of science and technology 
to tone Upathe economy, he does 


regret that the promotion of basic’ 


research- has..not been sufficiently 
thought of. -In a terse comment he 
says: “There is little of science in the 
scientific policy from the long-term 
point of view.’ 


Apart from the comments. on the 


= 


While ` 






denad of our scientific polici- 
es, the author has given in this little 
volume short ‘biographical sketches 
of India’s leading scientists, from J.C. 


Bose to S.S. Bhatnagar. An interest- ` 


ing annexure is the Treaty on Antar- 
ctica. 
The late Sri Chaudhuri was a 


, member of the Steel Frame, and it is 
perhaps inevitable that the politi- - 


cal outlook of a past era peeps out 


- now and then in this volume, publi- 


shed posthumously. For. instance, 
in a criticism of what he calls “strong 
centralised control’ he alleges -that 


the Press in India, has: “found itself 


repeatedly muzzled by novel restric- 
tions on pages.and prices of news- 
papers.” He naturally ha snothing 








THE WEEK.. (Continued from page 


National Council. session is invested 
with significance in so far as it has 
cog out with a clear-stand against 
< Peking in the current ideological 
bout inside the Communist world. 
The absence of equivocation on the 
issue shows that the CPI’s opposition 
to Peking has strayed beyond the 
framework of a mere border dispute. 
For the Chinese Communist leader- 
ship, it marks a setback since it be- 
trays their failure to rally Indian 
Communists in-a:drive against Mos- 
cow. In the bid to whip-up Asian 
Communism—‘the East Wind’ of 
Mr Mao—India is proving a thorn, 


6) 


from Nehru to CPI, 

As a by-product o 
against Peking has come the organisa- 
tional decision not to let West Bengal 
slip under the pro-China elements. Al- 
though the job promises to be tough 
in view of the entrenched base of the 
sectarian wing in West Bengal, the 
fact that the CPI’s central leader- 
ship has decided to take over com- 
mand in that State shows that they 
are in no mood to let the pro-Peking 
elements have an easy time. The 
heckling of Sri Dange in Calcutta 
seems to have.underscored the ur: 
gency of facing the problem rather 








311. The ena of depriving 
the public servant of; ‘his security 
of service and fairplay have been 
grave and far-reaching for the admi- 
nistration of the country. The pro- 
per functioning of democratic insti- 
tutions requires that the citizen 
should concern himself with securing 
purity of administration. It is a 
trite observation that a legal system 
clings to its ideological ramparts 
long after the realities which invoked 
its existence have passed. Our own 
legal system and Judicial interpreta- 
tion have shown a singular lack of 
reponsiveness to priorities in social 
urgency, but we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that legal forms, when shorn 
of the rationale of their existence, are 
little more than . barriers to pro- 
gress. 
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In this situation there are only 
two alternatives—a more imagina- 
tive interpretation of Article 310 and 
311 of the Constitution by the 
Courts.or Constitutional amendment. 
The prognosis is not hopeful in 
either direction. On the contrary; 
it appears ‘that the Government, of 
India is contemplating an amendment 
to Article 311(2) whereby the extent 
of protection granted to the public 
servant will be reduced and he will 
not be given a second opportunity 
of representing against the punish- 
ment proposed to be inflicted upon 
him. . 


Nore: The trend towards limiting the ` 


scope of the “reasonable oppor- 
tunity? envisaged by Article 
311(2) was further confirmed 


by the judgment of the Supreme ` 


- 
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to say MN 
faircompetii ~~ 
newspapers an 
smaller ones 

“a political party Wa 8 
the votes of the people Has c 
to maintain itself in power 
fifteen years” but has noth 
about the ineptitude, of't 
tion parties which helm 
situation to cont’ “~~~ 
bankruptcy: of ideas 
constructive thinkin, a», 
on politics take away fr om 
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of the volume, which Sas ron a 
useful- 
reader. 


“handbook for Ao 


in the fond “hope i 
dissidence ‘might die a natural 
death. 

An important result of the CPI 
National Council session is Sri Nam- 
boodiripad’s- stepping- back from the 
limelight. More than the withdrawal ea 
of a personality, Sri Namboodiripad’s - 
resignation from General Secretary-" 
ship underlines the polarisation in . :, 
CPI politics, where issues are too | 
sharply clear-cut to permit room for, # 
centrism. The storm that the CPI - 
has had to face in national life in i 
recent months cannot but leave its : 
imprint on its leadership. 











Court delivered on Feb. 12 in ` 
the appeal by the State of. 
Assam- against B.K. Pandit. 
The Court has held that the 
“show cause” notice sent by _ 
the dismissing authority need ~ ` 
not set out the findings. of . 
the enquiry which hgd been | 
accepted in deciding the puni-. 
shment. In coming, to this ; 
conclusion the Supreme Court 
has overruled the’ view. taken ` 

by the Andhra and Orissa High `; 
Couris. | 4 
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Up tò March 31, 1963, Mainstream offers special“ 
concession rates for new subscribers: 

J For one year, Rs. 10 (instead of the normal rate of Rs. 15) 

For six months, Rs. 6 (instead of the normal rate of Rs. 7.50) 


If you are a regular reader of Mainstream, be now a subscriber. 
. Enrol your friends as- subscribers. és 
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EVERY GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE, 

WHETHER IN THE FACTORY, OR IN THE FIELD, 
OR IN THE OFFICE, l 
IS AS MUCH A SOLDIER IN THE WAR 

AS THE MAN ON THE BATTLEFRONT 


— JAWAHARLAL. NEHRU z 








